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ARMY (MONCRIEFF GUN CARRIAGES): 
427. Reports relating to Moncrieff Gun Carriages - = =u Deak 


ARMY (RECRUITING): 
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. 1149.) 


, 1822.] 


1352. | 


Report upon Recruiting for the Regular Army for the Year 1874, 
by the iced General of Recruiting - > a aye: 


ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY (WOOLWICH): 


Report of the Board of Visitors appointed for the Year 1875 to 
inspect the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich - 2h Su 
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ARMY (MONCRIEFF GUN CARRIAGES), 


RETURN to an Address of the Honourable The House of sa 
dated 23 July 1875 ;—/or, 


“ COPY of Reports, including APPENDICES, rendered to the SECRETARY 
of State for War by the Sprectan Committee on MOoNCRIEFF 
CARRIAGES, and such portions of the Report of the ComMITTEE on 


Heavy Guns as relates to the MONCRIEFF SYSTEM.” 


War Office, 
9 August 1875. GATHORNE HARDY. 


(Captain Nolan.) 


Ordered, by The House of Commons, to be Printed, 
11 August 1875. 
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COPY of Reronrts, including AppENnpicss, rendered to. the SrcrutTary of 
‘Strate for War, by the.SpeciaL ComMITTEE on MoncRIEFF CARRIAGES, 
and-such portions of the RrPort of the ComMMITTEE on HEAvy GuNs as 
relates to the Moncrierr SYsTEM. 


REPORT of Special Committee on Moncrieff Carriages, assembled at Woolwich, 
on 22nd March 1870. 


Director General of Ordnance, 
Tue Special Committee on Moncreiff carriages assembled at Woolwich on 
the 22nd instant, and proceeded to consider the several designs referred to 
them in War Office letters, 83—M.—267—7th March 1870. 


These designs represented the following constructions :-— 

I. Moncrieff carriage and platform for 7-inch breech loader gun, entirely 
new construction, wrought iron. 

If. One of the proposed conversions of existing wood garrison platforms 
and carriages to a Moncrieff barbette carriage for 7-in. breech loader 
guns. 

Ill. Sketch of proposed arrangements for mounting 7-inch breech loader 
guns on a Moncrieff carriage with converted wood platform only. 

IV. Moncrieff carriage and platform for 7-inch breech loader gun; 
entirely new construction of wrought iron, but simpler and cheaper than 
No. 1. 

V. Proposed conversion of wood garrison carriages and platforms for 
7-inch breech loader guns into Moncrieff barbette carriages. 


This tracing is marked M.—R. C. D.—29, and is the design which was 
approved for experiments on 883—M—242—3rd January 1870, at a cost of 
99/1. 18s. The work, however, has not yet been put in hand. 

In reporting on.these several designs the committee would observe that both 
No. 1 and No. 4 contemplate entirely new constructions of wrought iron. The 
latter design is the more simple and cheaper. of the two, and has evidently been 
submitted by Captain Moncrieff as an improvement upon the original design 
No. l. 

The committee, however, see no reason at present to entertain either of these 
designs pending a trial of one of the proposals—to convert and utilise existing 
material. 

Of the latter class three designs are submitted, tracings Nos. II., III., 
and V. 

With regard to No. II., and the modification of it, No. V. (the latter already 
approved. by War Office for experiments), the committee find that both designs 
are adaptations of the present wood garrison carriages and platforms for 7-inch 
breech loader guns.to the Moncrieff system. 

The committee are not favourably impressed with either of them, and much 
prefer the more simple arrangement represented in design No. IIT., which con- 
templates the. utilisation of existing wood platforms by conversion, with the 
addition of new elevators on which the gun is mounted. 

They therefore recommend, especially as no steps have been taken in respect 


Present: 
Col. Elwyn, R.A. 
Col. Gallwey, R.z. 
Col, Milward, R.a. 
Lt. Col. Graham,z.E 
Capt. Alderson, R.A 
Lt.Col. Heyman,z.a 


| to the preparation of No. V. design, that No, III. be substituted for it, and that | 


the construction be proceeded with for trial. 
‘An.expenditure of 991. 185. has already been granted for No. V.; the 
estimated cost of No. III. design is 158 /. 


(signed) H. Heyman, Lieut. Colonel, R.a. 
30 March 1870. ‘Secretary to:Special:\Committee. 
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REPORT of Special Committee on Moncrieff Carriages, 5 January 1871. 


- 


Director of Artillery, Miche : 
In forwarding the report of the sub-committee on the trial of the 9-inch 


12-ton gun Moncrieff carriage, at Elswick, the committee wish to observe that 
they are not prepared to recommend any steps being taken in respect to the 
manufacture of 9-inch 12-ton gun carriages of this type until the defects 
relative to elevating pointed out in the report are remedied ; and therefore they 


are unable to recommend the extension of the principle to carriages for guns 


above 12 tons at present. Captain Moncrieff has engaged to furnish the com- 
mittee with drawings of the modifications he proposes to apply to remedy the 
defects observed in elevating, and to inform them when the alterations have been 
actually applied. ; 

It will then be necessary for some of the committee to proceed to Elswick to 
examine and report upon the efficiency, or otherwise, of the arrangement. 


(signed) HT, Heyman, 
5 January 1871. Lieut. Colonel and Secretary. 


REPORT of the Sub-Committee on the Modified Moncrieff Carriage for the 
12-ton Gun. 


Present: ' 
Colonel T. L. Gallwey, R.5. | Major F. Close, R.A. 


WE inspected the Moncrieff carriage for the 12-ton gun, which has lately been 
constructed by Sir W. Armstrong & Company, at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

This carriage is lighter, and altogether more simple in its details, than that 
recently tried by the committee at Shoeburyness, the weight of carriage and 
counterpoise being 25 tons. : 

The main and important difference consists in the omission of the top car- 
riage and the brackets forming the inclined plane for this carriage to work on. 
The elevator, in fact, is the carriage. 

The trunnion-boxes are made to turn by means of an endless chain passing 
round them, and moveable pivots in the brackets of the elevator. This con- 
trivance, together with the neutralisation of the preponderance (which was 
effected by sliding an iron ring over the chase of the gun) causes the gun to 


remain steady (in any position in which it may be placed when loading) during 


its elevation to the firing position. 

The elevating screw is not attached to the gun, as on firing its motion is in a 
different direction. 

This arrangement is very advantageous in one respect, 2. e., the absence of 
any percussive action on the screw at the moment of firing; on the other hand, 
the gun cannot be elevated by the simple turning of the screw, which is a defect 
that must be remedied before the machine can be pronounced suitable for the 
service ; otherwise, the carriage appears to be a success. 

Twenty rounds of battering charges were fired in our presence; the first 10 
in 21 minutes, and the second in 19 minutes, without any delay owing to hitch 
or accident to the component parts of the structure. 

The practice was carried on at Sir W. Armstrong’s proof ground, about 40 
miles from Newcastle, where the gun had to be laid on the proof butt at 
2° depression ; as there was therefore no opportunity of firing at various angles 
of elevation, it was considered unnecessary to expend a further quantity of the 
ammunition provided. 

The only other circumstance deserving of adverse comment is that when the 
gun is in the loading position, the counterpoise is on a levet with the top of the 
parapet, so that in the event of any disintegration of the.crest of the parapet, 
due to the fire of an enemy, the position of the gun and carriage would be 
always visible. _ 

This 


i 


Ma 
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This defect will not be important in sea batteries, where the guns will always 
occupy ground more or less above the level of the sea; but it would be a decided 
objection where guns could be placed in higher positions than those occupying 
pits on the Moncrieff system. 

(signed) T. L. Gallwey, Colonel, 8.5. 
Fred. Close, Major, B.A., 
5 January 1871. Assistant Superintendent, R.C.D. 


~ REPORT of Special Committee on Moncrieff Carriages, assembled at the 
Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, on 9th January 1871. 


With reference to War Office papers as per margin, the committee, while 
fully anxious to further the development and extension of the Moncrieff system 
to land service requirements, feel that they would be incurring a grave respon- 
sibility if they allowed themselves to be forced into any expression of opinion 
favourable to a system which, although promising, cannot be said to have as 
yet undergone sufficient practical trial to warrant any such conclusion. 

The committee’s position will be best understood by a consideration of the 
following facts :— 

Twelve months ago they were appointed to conduct and report on the trial 
of various Moncrieff carriages, amongst which was a carriage for a 12-ton 
gun ordered in March 1869. This carriage was first issued in an incomplete 


_ state, for preliminary trial at Woolwich in February 1870. Three rounds were 


fired from it, and the results showed the necessity of certain alterations before 
sending the carriage to Shoeburyness. 

The carriage was of the same general type as that adopted for the 
7-inch Moncrieff carriages, 20 of which have been made for issue to the 
service. 

With regard to the latter carriage it is important to observe that, in January 
1870, the question of suitable elevating gear had not yet been determined, and 
this was a point also referred for consideration of the committee. 

What have been the results: The elevating gear of the pattern originally 
proposed proved a failure, and a similar result attended the trial of a second 
and modified arrangement. Captain Moncrieff then brought forward an im- 
proved form of elevating gear in July 1870, and with a view to gain time, the 
committee recommended that it be at once applied to the carriage for the 12-ton 
gun, which was awaiting decision as to elevating gear before proceeding with 
its trial. This course was approved, and the 12-ton gun carriage was delivered 
at Shoeburyness in October 1870. The result of the trial was so unsatisfactory 
that the committee had to report their inability to proceed further until the 
carriage was placed in a thoroughly working condition. Captain Moncrieff 
was directed to give his immediate attention to the subject, and the further 
modifications and alterations proposed by him are in course of being carried 
out. 

Although but a very few rounds were fired on this occasion, the committee 
had reason to be satisfied with the new elevating gear, and they lost no time 
in recommending its application to one of the service 7-inch Moncrieff carriages, 
which was about to be sent to Shoeburyness for trial of certain constructive 
improvements, which had not been tried in the original experimental 7-inch 
carriage. 

From the above it will be seen that, up to the present time, not only is the 
12-ton gun carriage entirely untried, but that there are also questions to be 
settled and points to be determined before it can be said that the 7-inch 
carriage is fit for issue to the service.* 

With regard to the experimental 9-inch 12-ton gun carriage, the committee, 
in July 1870, reported a statement made to them by Captain Moncrieff, that 
this carriage which they had been directed to try would not be the type of 

carriage 


* The right rear axle of this 7-inch carriage broke at the 15th round of practice, 20 January 1871. Car- 
riage since returned to Woolwich for repairs and strengthening. 
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83—M—356. 
360. 


System not suffi- 
ciently tried. 


12-ton carriage of 
original type, 


Elevating gear, Ist 
and 2nd designs, 
failed. 


Trial of carriage 
unsatisfactory. 


Elevating gear, 

3rd design, satisfacs 
tory, and trial ex- 
tended to 7-inch 
carriage of service 
pattern. 


Modified form of 
12-ton carriage re- 
commended, but not 
approved. 


A carriage, as above, 
made and tried at 
Elswick. 


Trial of the system 
not to be extended 
at present, 
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carriage for ultimate adoption, his recent labours in the development of his 
system having resulted in the production of .a design far lighter, far simpler, 
more efficient and more. economical. 

Under these circumstances the committee recommend that no further steps 
should be taken to try the existing carriage, and that a new carriage of the 
modified construction should be prepared for experiment. 

This recommendation was not approved, but as a 12-ton gun carriage of the 
proposed modified type had been constructed by Sir W. Armstrong & Co. at 
Elswick, for their own private trade, arrangements were made for a trial of this 
carriage at the Government expense. 

A report on this trial was submitted on the 5th January 1871, and while the 
results are promising in respect to the working of the carriage as.a machine, to 
move the gun from the loading to the firmg position, and vice versd, the eleva- 
ting arrangement is still defective, and the structure is still incomplete. 

- The trial, however, as explained, has been no real test of the carriage, 
and the results can only ve accepted as indicating a possible ultimate 
success. 

A similar result was anticipated from the trial of the first experimental 7-imch 
carriage at Shoeburyness in 1868, and yet in 1871 the 7-inch carriage is still 
under trial, and the 12-ton gun carriage of the same type is not even yet in'a 
condition to try. 

Under these circumstances, the committee cannot conscientiously recommend 
that the application of the Moncrietf system be at present extended to 
carriages for guns of 18-tons, but they renew their former recommendation 
to have a 12-ton gun carriage of the modified form prepared for early trial at 
Shoeburyness. a 3h 

The committee rust, however, here point out that a further difficulty arises 
in consequence of the carriage recently tried at Elswick -differmg in many 
important details from the design submitted to'them by Captain Moncrieff 
in July 1870, and which he then stated was the type of carriage he proposed for 
the service. 

In questioning Captain Moncrieff as to which design he now intends to offer 
to the service, he states, in a letter addressed to the committee on 5th January 
1871, that he selects the Elswick design, although he prefers the other, and 
would adopt it in any new construction ; indeed he submitted a drawing for a 
10-inch gun carriage on that principle at the last committee’s meeting, 

His reason for doing so is, that the Elswick design exists in substance, and 
has undergone successfully a limited trial, whereas the other design exists only 
in the form of a model. 

The question really resoives itself into one of time. . 

The committee would prefer to await the construction and trial of the par- 
ticular form of carriage preferred by them as well as by the designer, but under 
the circumstances that Captain Moncrieff expresses himself quite satisfied to 
adopt the Elswick design, the committee will not object to it for 12-ton guns, 
provided that the elevating arrangement is perfected to their satisfaction, and 
that the carriage thus completed can be purchased for an extended trial at 
Shoeburyness. 


T.. Elwyn, Colonel, R.a., President. 
T. L. Gallwey, Colonel, 8.5. 
H. Wray, Lieut. Colonel, z.z. 
H,. Heyman, Lieut. Colonel. R.A., Acting as Secretary. 
F. Close, Major, R. A. 
H.. J. Alderson, Captain, R. A. 
12 January 1871. 
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REPORT of Special Committee on Moncrieff Carriages, assembled at the 
Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, on'the 19th April 1871. 


Tue Committee, in their report dated 9th January 1871, explaining the 
position in which they stood in reference to the 7-inch and 9-inch Moncrieff 
carriages, pointed out that both carriages were at that’ time undergoing repairs 
and alterations, with a view to their being brought forward for further trial at 
Shoeburyness. 


Carriage for 9-inch M. L. R. Guns of 12 tons. 


On the 37th March 1871, it was notified: from Shoeburyness that, with some 
few exceptions, the repairs and alterations to the 9-inch carriage had. been 
completed, but that: no apparent improvement in the working of the carriage 
‘had resulted. 

Captain Moncrieff’s attention was immediately called to the circumstance; 
and he was requested to examine the carriage, and to report when he was 
satisfied that it was in a proper working condition to be handed over to the 
committee. 

On the 20th March 1871, Captain Moncrieff replied that under the double 
consideration that there was still a dead point, and that P. powder had been 
- introduced, it would be advantageous to add to the weight of the counterpoise 
by changing some of the iron for lead, and agreeably to his request, 98 pieces 
of lead of 10 different sizes and weights were demanded on the 29th March 1871. 
These pieces are now reported ready for issue, and will be sent to Shoeburyness 
by first opportunity. 


Carriage for 7-inch M. L. R. Guns of 7 tons. 


The strengthening of the rear axle of the 7-inch carriage was completed on 
22nd February 1871, but the mounting, and consequently further: trial of the 
carriage, was unavoidably delayed until the 6th April, owing to its having been 
found necessary to re-model] the pit—with a view to its assimilation in respect 


to form and dimensions to the service pits which have been already constructed. 


for the reception of these carriages. The ground platform of timber appeared 
also to require a more stable foundation, and it was accordingly taken up and 
re-laid in a bed of concrete. 

With these improvements, and the carriage strengthened by plates underneath, 
and angle irons on ends of axle, the trial was resumed on the 6th April; 10 
rounds were fired, during which the following further defects developed 
themselves, viz. :— | 

1. In consequence of the strengthening of the axle, the trucks of the 
carriage at extreme recoil no longer bore on the girders, but were lifted off 
it by the angle irons coming into bearing: Part of the girders in rear of 
the platform had consequently to be cut away. | 


2. Owing to the altered shape of the pit, the reflecting sight can no 


longer be used. Captain Moncrieff proposes to alter the angle at which 


the mirror is set. | 


3. In running back, the bottom of the counterweight boxes strikes the 
rack racer, and the rivet heads the inside racer. 


4, The traversing is extremely laborious. In attempting to move the 
_ platform the pinion of the traversing gear broke. 


5. The space for loading is extremely cramped—the head of the No. (4) 
serving the vent is only six inches below the crest of the parapet; and as 
at. present. constructed, the parapet will only allow in some places of 33° 
depression. ; 

From the above results it will be seen that the carriages of this nature, which 
have been made for service, are not as yet in a condition to justify their 
issue. 

Trial after trial appears only to bring to light new defects, and fresh difficulties; 
and although these may be eventually overcome by careful attention and study, 

ae.7. A4 they 


88—M—292, 


Carriage for 9-inch 
M.L.R. gun of 12 
tons, 


Carriage for 7-inch 
M.L.R. gun of 
7 tons. 


Carriage for 7-inch 
B.L.R. gun of 

82 cwt. 
Counterweight pat- 
tern. 

Minute 27,950. 
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they must necessarily, so long as they exist, be regarded as unfavourable to 
progress in the perfecting of the Moncrieff system. _ : 

Captain Moncrieff has, by letter, dated 10th April 1871, suggested that the 
following further alterations be carried out, viz. :— 


1. That the small plates under the rear trucks of carriage be screwed 
down to the guide rail. 

2. That the trucks should be increased in diameter 7 inch— by shrinking 
on a band. 


3. And as it has been found that the castings for the wheels which work 
on the horizontal rack for traversing have been cast with teeth too large 
for the rack, advantage be taken of the circumstance to make these wheels 
of larger diameters and with properly fitting teeth. 


With regard to 1 and 2, the committee have only to recommend that these 
suggestions be carried out at once on the carriage now under trial at Shoebury- 
ness, but in respect to 3, they have satisfied themselves that the defect observed 
is not, as supposed by Captain Moncrieff, due to the cause assigned by him, but 
to the yielding of the wood (fir) platform upon which the racks and racers are 
laid. 
They do not, therefore, recommend any alteration in the proposed direction, 
especially as the system of traversing by means of racks has been condemned 
by the committee on traversing gear, but they recommend that Captain Moncrieff 
be directed to design, and apply to one of the 7-inch platforms now in store, a 
driving wheel arrangement, for trial with the present 7-inch carriage, so soon as 
the necessary alterations to it have been completed. 7 

The committee have already recommended that the radius of the pit at Shoe- 
buryness be increased about six inches, maintaining the present section, with a 
view to obtain more room for loading, and to allow of the gun being run up at 
a depression of 5°; also that a portion of the superior slope of the parapet be 
laid in concrete to test the efficiency of that material to resist the effect of the 
blast on discharge. They now recommend that advantage be taken of the 
opportunity to have the racers fixed to iron brackets, to remedy the tendency to 
yield—which has been observed, and which would act prejudicially to any 
system of traversing which is effected by driving by friction. 

In the meantime, and with the object of forwarding the preparation of the 
7-inch carriages in store for issue to the service, the committee recommend, — 


1. That they be fitted with the new elevating gear, which appears to 
work satisfactorily. 


2. That the rear axle of the carriage be strengthened. 


3. That the form of the platform be altered to suit the strengthened 
axle. 


4. That the packing pieces on the top of the guide bar be properly 
secured. 


The above fitments to be made in accordance with the alterations applied to 
the experimental carriage at Shoeburyness. 

The question of increasing the diameter of the trucks by shrinking on a band, 
and the application of a suitable traversing gear, must await the result of 
further experiments. 


Carriage for 7-inch B. L. R. Guns of 82 ewt. 


The committee now proceed to report the results of the trial of the carriage 
for 7-inch B. L. R. gun, which also'took place on the 6th April. 

This construction is on the counterweight system, and contemplates the con- 
version of existing wood platforms—with the additions of new elevators for the 
gun. It is designed to fire over a parapet 9 feet 2 inches high. 

A section of the proposed parapet, built of targets and sandbags, was erected’ 
at Shoeburyness; and from measurements taken on the spot, it appears that 
when in the loading position, the highest part of the counterweight is only 
2 inches below the crest of the parapet. When loading, Nos. 4 and 5 of the 

: gun 
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gun detachment, who stand on the ground platform, are about 23} feet away 
from the parapet, and their heads about 3 feet 7 inches below its crest. 

Nos. 2 and 3, who stand on the traversing platform are about 15 feet awav 
from the parapet, and. their heads only 9 inches below its crest. : 

Thirty rounds, with 11 lbs. charges, and common shell weighted up to 
1053 lbs., were fired.. There was no difficulty in loading, and the carriage 
worked easily and smoothly. 

The traversing was, however, very difficult; the structure moving round in 
jerks, and shaking considerably, especially with the gun run up. This circum- 
stance is probably due to the absence of a central pivot. ; 

The arrangements for laying the gun are very defective; the small stage 
attached to the gun is too high and too far forward. ‘The No. 1 is compelled 
. to kneel on the very edge of the stage, and to hold on by the vent-piece handles 
to prevent himself falling off. 

If by any inadvertence, which might possibly occur in rapid firing, the gun 
was fired before No. 1 had got clear off the elevator, he would in all probability 
be killed. 

From the above it will be seen that, although this carriage worked satis- 
factorily as a machine for raising and lowering a gun of 82 ecwt., the system 
fails entirely, when applied to breech-loading guns, to afford any appreciable 
cover to the gun detachment. 

The Committee have another carriage of this class, but on the spring prin- 
ciple, coming forward for trial. Like the counterweight carriage, it. was pro- 
posed for a 7-inch B. L. R. gun, but now that it has been demonstrated that 
these carriages do not impart, with breech-loading guns, the cover they were 
supposed to afford, and looking to the circumstance that in the siege train, as 
recently re-organised, the 7-inch B. L. guns are to be replaced by 64-pr. 
M. L. R. guns of 44 cwt., the Committee recommend that this second carriage 
be adapted for trial with a 64-pr. M. L. R. gun, and they propose to call 
Captain Moncrif’s attention to the defects observed in the first design, as 
regards traversing, with a view to their being remedied in the second. : 


T. Elwyn, Colonel, r.a., President. 

T. L. Gallwey, Colonel, R.£. 

G. Shaw, Colonel, R.A. 

HI. Wray, Lieat. Colonel, r.x. 

H. Heyman, Lieut. Colonel, r.a., 
Acting as Secretary. 

F. Close, Major, R.a. 

Hf, J. Alderson, Captain, R.A. 


_ REPORT of Special Committee on Moncrieff Carriages, assembled at the 
Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, 11th May 1871. 


Carriage for 9-inch M. L. R. Guns of 12 Tons. Pattern I. 


In continuation. of their report, dated 19th April 1871, the committee have 
now the honour to state that the re-packing of the counterweight of Moncrieff 
carriage for 9-inch M. L. guns of 12 tons was completed on the Ist instant, and 
six trial rounds were fired from off it on the 2nd instant, in the presence of 
Captain Moncrieff. The carriage worked in a fairly satisfactory manner. 

On the 3rd, practice was resumed, and at the first round the cast-iron bearings, 
carrying the worm spindle of the elevating gear, broke in pieces, thus disabling 
the gun. Captain Moncrieff and the Superintendent R.C. D. were informed of 
the occurrence, by telegram, and new gun-metal castings were immediately 
supplied, and fitted to the carriage on the morning of the 4th instant. Three 
rounds were fired on that day, when it was noticed that the elevating gear 
worked stiffly. On the 5th instant, the gear was removed to discover, if pos- 
sible, the cause, and it was found that the shaft, carrying the elevating pinions 
and worm wheel, was twisted half an inch, and bent quarter of an inch. 
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Spring pattern. 
Minute 28,168. 


Minute 28,564. 
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tons. 4 


Carriage for 7-inch 
B. L. R. Guns of 82 
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Counterweight pat- 
tern. 


Price of Moncrieff 
carriage, 7-inch 
B.L., 882 7. 


Service 
carriage, £.41 17 
platform, 61 10 


£.103 7 
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Captain Moncrieff has written to the Committee to say that, with regard to 
the breaking of the cast-iron bearings, the accident is the result of a mistake. 
The bearings were designed for gun-metal, but through an inadvertance, the 
employment of that material was not specified on the’ drawing supplied to the 
Superintendent R. C. D: 

With regard to the twisting’ and bending of the shaft, Captain Moncrieff 
reports, that on examination it was found that heating and seizure had taken 
place in the friction cone. 

Having observed that the gun was freshly indented under the muzzle (although 
he admits there was no corresponding mark on: the parapet); he suggests the 
possibility of the accident having been caused by an: undue: strain, arising from 
some obstacle having been accidentally left under the muzzle; but whether this 
be the case, or that the defects be due to weakness of the brackets, he considers 
that the shaft requires to be strengthened, and recommends that it be made of 
steel instead of iron, and that the cone be lubricatedito prevent seizure. 

The Committtee are’ not prepared to say whether Captain Moncrieff’s views 
are correct or not, but they wish to observe that if the system‘is liable to de- 
rangement by a cause of this'nature,it cannot’ be considered suitable 10 encounter 
the rough usage of active service, and the circumstance above mentioned renders 
it, in their opinion, imperative to subject carriages'on the Moncrieff system) to 
the effects of curved and direct artillery fire. . 

Looking to the unexpected’ failure of the new elevating gear, the Committee 
have no alternative but to withdraw their recent recommendation as: to its 
adoption for the 7-inch M..L. Moncrieff carriages now in store, until it has 
been further tested. 

They have demanded a new steel shaft as’ now proposed by Captain 
Moncrieff. ; Jom 

Carriage for 7-inch B. L. R. Guns of 82’ cwt. 


With regard to the question raised by the’ Director of Artillery, in reference 
to the last paragraph of the Committee’s report, dated. 19th ultimo, viz. 
‘“‘ Whether it is intended to abandon all further trial of the B. L. carriage, tested 
on the 6th instant, as it must not be overlooked that the intention is to employ 
these B. L. guns extensively in. arming land forts, and that the substitution of 
M. L. for B."L. guns in the siege train renders it none the less desirable to 
perfect, if possible, the Moncrieff carriage for the latter” guns, the Committee 
are of opinion that the expediency of introducing Moncrieff carriages for ex- 
tensive use with 7-inch Bb. L, guns, mounted on land forts, must be estimated, 
not only by a consideration of the advantages they may possibly afford, but also 
of the additional expense which the measure will entail as compared with the 
ordinary system of mounting. apm 

They have already pointed- out: that although the gun when “down” in the 
loading position is screened from view, the gunners loading it are not covered 
from the enemy’s fire. When the gun is “up” it is more exposed than a gun 
en barbette, and, if struck by a shot it would be certain to be'disabled, and the 
elevators so injured as to preclude their being used. again, 

It should be observed that these conditions exist behind a parapet perfectly 
intact, but the extent of exposure and risk to the carriage, even in the loading 
position, will be obviously increased. by the disintegration. of the parapet due to 
the enemy’s fire. 

With regard to expense, the Committee are informed by the Superintendent 
R. C. D. that, if made in supply, the estimated cost of the Moncrieff adaptation 
carriage, counterweight pattern, for 7-inch B. L. guns, amounts to 332//. per 
carriage. 

The price of the service wood carriage and platform is 103 /. 7 s: 

Forty-eight rounds have now been fired from the experimental 7-inch B. L. 
carriage at Shoeburyness, and as a machine for raising and lowering the 
gun, the Committee consider that the result warrants the opinion that, in that 
respect, the carriage appears to answer the purpose. ‘The arrangements, how- 
ever, for laying the gun, and the traversing, are, as already pointed out, very 
defective ; but inasmuch as another type of carriage (spring pattern) is coming 
forward for trial, which may possibly prove superior to the existing one, the Com- 
mittee think it undesirable to take any present steps towards improving the 


latter. : 
They 
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They would prefer to fire at it, for the reasons already mentioned. 


Understanding that provision has been made in the Estimates of 1871-2 for a 
trial of this nature, the Committee cannot too strongly urge that it be carried 
out without delay. 

ane | T. Elwyn, Colonel, ,R.A., President. 
T. L..Gallwey, Colonel, R.8. 
G. Shaw, Colonel, R.A. 
H. Heyman, Lieut. Colonel, R.a., 
Acting as Secretary. 
F.. Close, Major, B.A. 
H. J. Alderson, Captain, R.A. 


REPORT of Speial Committee on Moncrieff Carriages, 9th December 1871. 


President : 
Major General F.. Eardley-Wilmot. 


Members: 
Colonel T. L. Gallwey, R.z. Lieut. Colonel H. Heyman, R.a., 
Bt. Colonel G. Shaw, ¢.B., R.A. _ (Secretary). 
Lieut. Colonel H. Wray, R.E. Major F. Close, R.A. 


Captain H. J. Alderson, R.A. 


9 December 1871. 


The Committee have now the honour to report, for the information of the 
Secretary of State for War, the results of the trials which have been made with 
gun carriages on the Moncrieff system, since the date of their last report, 
11th May 1871. 


Platform = - - 61 S20 ¢ 


a 


Carriage for 7-inch rifled B. L. gun of 82 cwt. 7-inch B.L. carriage. 
Ve | Cwt. grs. lbs. 7 
Vivaielat on Elevators - - - | 173 1.0 Weight. 


ae ets. | 234, 4,10 


‘The undermentioned alterations and additions, suggested by previous trials, Alterations applied. 
had been made to this carriage, viz. :— 


1, Pivot provided. . 3. Laying step lowered. 
2. Flanges of trucks removed. 4, Landing stage provided. 


The following number of rounds were fired, 31st October 1871, viz. :— No. of rounds fired, 


Charge, 11 Ibs. Common shell, 106 Ibs. 
Al rounds at 4° 42° Elevation at.a.target 1,800 yards distant. 

On soe hoe" 0 : : 

: ee 2.45! Depression. 


oo 


Total - - 50, making, with the 48 rounds previously fired, a grand total of 98 rounds. 


The working of the carriage was very satisfactory in. every respect. The Working very satis- 
entire service was performed with the greatest ease ; and, although not fitted fctory- 
with traversing gear, the carriage was traversed without difficulty by means of . 
- ordinary tackle. 


In. their former report, dated 11th May 1871, the Committee pointed. out that 

_ although the gun when “down” in the loading position was screened from 
view, the gunners loading it were not altogether covered from the enemy’s fire ; 
#927. 4 B2 and 


Introduction recom- 
mended for land 
front armaments. 


New wrought-iron 
platforms to be made, 
there being no wood 
ones in store. 


7-inch M. L. car- 
riage and platform. 


Improvements 
applied to a carriage 
and platform taken 
from store. 
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and that when the gun was “up” it was more exposed than a gun “en 
eek it, however, to be understood that the exposure of the men loading, 
applies to the service of a breech-loading gun ; with a muzzle-loader Me pro- 
tection is complete, and the cover afforded both to men and carriage, during 
this operation, far superior to that of an ordinary barbette battery. 

The gun when “up” is a little more exposed than an ordinary barbette gun, 
but the difference of exposure is so small that it may be left out of consideration. 
It is only when “up” that the gun is exposed at all; an ordinary barbette gun 
: oe pele the Committee are of opinion that the amount of protection 
afforded by these carriages, and the satisfactory manner in which they appear 
to work, justify them in recommending their introduction in the armament of 
land fronts. They should be fitted with traversing gear, and the guns supplied 

i ing sights. 

Ce which has been under trial, was designed with a view to the 
adaptation of existing wood service platforms, but the Committee are informed 
that the whole of the 7-inch platforms in store, amounting to 100, are re- 
quired for service, and will not be available for conversion. New platforms 
will, therefore, be required, and as the difference in cost between wrought-iron 
and wood is only 23 7. 10s., as estimated by the Superintendent R. C. D., the Com- 
mittee have no hesitation in recommending that they be made of wrought-iron. 


Carriage for 7-inch rifled M. L. gun of 7 tons. 
Weight. 


Cwt. grs. Ibs. 
Carriage - - - - - a ba gS a * 
Elevators - - - - - a i be aor Cua 9 
Ballast = - “ E . 5 Pe he” Wee 8 
Platform - - - - - = ETO oy iO 
Total - - - |}448 0 8 


This carriage and platform, which were taken new from store, were fitted 
with every improvement suggested by previous trials, viz. :— 


1. The method adopted for traversing was changed from rack and pinion 
to driving by friction (the principle recommended. by Committee of 
Traversing Gear), one front and one hind truck being coupled together. 


2. The main shaft was supported by a bracket fixed to the transom. 


3. The height of platform was raised by increasing the diameter of the 
trucks 2 inches. This increased diameter of truck necessitated (a) a slight 
hollowing out of the underside of the girder between the flanges; and also 

. (6) raising the pivot plate of platform to a similar extent, by the addition 
of a packing piece. The latter alteration was not made on this occasion, 
as Captain Moncrieff considered that with proper precaution in running-up, 
it might be dispensed with, as the pivot still had a hold of 1°5-inch. 


4. To get rid of the dead point, or position from which, if arrested, the 
gun would not resume its upward motion, 3 ewt. 2 qrs. 7 lbs. of iron ballast 
was removed, and 7 cwt. 1 qr. 18 lbs. of lead substituted. 


5. A small iron plate was fitted to each side of counterweight to push aside 


the loading steps, as the gun rises, in event of their being inadvertently 
left in position. 


6. A small stud was fitted to the counterweight for the muzzle of the 
gun to rest upon when brought to the loading position. 


7. A section of the pit was cut back 6 inches, to afford more space for 


the gun detachment. 


8. A portion of the superior slope of the parapet was laid in concrete, 
half of it being sloped for a gun on an elevated battery, the other half for 
a.gun, a fleur d'eau. : . 


‘The 
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The trial of this carriage and platform commenced on31st October 1871, when 
the following rounds were fired :— 


nt pth Charge. Elevation. Projectile. 
5 22 lbs., R. L. G. 2° Palliser shot, 
*5 » ¥ 3° weight 116 lbs. 
5 30 lbs. P.- + 4° 2 
5 ” - * 10° ” 
5 22 Ibs., R. L. G. fe se 
2 14 lbs., R. L. G. 5° 5 


* The last 4 rounds were fired in 6 minutes. 


The carriage worked most satisfactorily. 
Trial resumed, 2. 11. 71., and the following rounds were fired :— 


et Charge. Elevation. Depression, Projectile. 
10 22 lbs., R. L, G. 143° - - Palliser shot, 
6 i a - - a weight, 115 ]bs. 
+4 14 lbs., R. L. G. - - 1° 
Total - - 20 


{ These 4 rounds were fired in 6 minutes 55 seconds. 


At the last round of this day’s practice, the gun ran up by itself, and jerked Break bands failed. 
the platform off the pivot. The platform was got back into position by means 
‘of tackle and screw jacks, and the gun worked back by levers and tackle, but 
the break bands would no longer bite, and allowed the gun to run up again. 
Captain Moncrieff was telegraphed for, and arrived on the following morning. 
The breaks were removed, and the wood lining to the break bands examined, 
when it was found that the bands only bit in two or three places. The 
wood lining was then slightly rasped down so as to admit of a more 
uniformly bearing surface, and the breaks replaced. 
Five rounds, 22 lbs. charges, at depression, were then fired, when the 
breaks again failed in action. They were again removed, and with a view 
to increase their flexibility, the blocks of wood composing the lining were 
sawed through at intervals. 
_.. Practice was then resumed, but at the first round fired the gun ran up 
again violently, jerking the platform out of pivot, and over the front racer. 
On comparing the break bands supplied with this carriage with those Cause of failure dis- 
issued with the carriage previously tried, and which acted perfectly, the cause covered. 
of their failure became obvious. In the first place the metal band had been 
increased in thickness, especially at the shoulder; secondly, the wood blocks 
had been placed close together, which prevented flexibility ; and, thirdly, the 
bands were longer than the original pattern: - 
The Committee think it right to observe, in order to remove any feeling of 
want of confiderice which this accident may give rise to, that the question is 
simply one of manufacturing detail, and that if properly made and fitted, the 
break band cannot fail to act. The mechanical principle is one which is 
universally acknowledged as being correct, and its extensive adoption and 
application to cranes and other machines is sufficient evidence of the respect in 
‘which it is held. It bears, nevertheless, a most important part in the success Care to be bestowed 
of the Moncrieff system, and too much care and attention cannot be bestowed i" ihe Ha ates 
v3 : 5 ; and adjustment of 
upon its proper manufacture and adjustment. ea becate handel 
To proceed, however, with the trial. By direction of the Committee the 
break bands and levers of the 7-inch M. L. carriage previously tried were sub- 
427. ir BS stituted 


Brackets to be made 
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stituted for those that had failed, and the trial of the carriage and p latform was 
resumed on 9th November 1871, when 28 rounds with battering charges, 22 Ibs. 
R. L.G. powder, and Palliser shot, were fired at 5° elevation, the carriage 
working most satisfactorily, when two of the cast-iron brackets supporting the 


worm spindle of elevating gear broke in halves. It will be remembered that a — 


similar accident occurred during the trial of the 9-inch Moncrieff carriage, 
pattern I. (see Minute 29,276), owing, as explained by Captain Moncrieff, to 
cast-iron having been inadvertently employed for the brackets instead of gun- 
tal, 

OG i cea brackets, of a somewhat stronger form, were substituted for the 
cast-iron ones, and the trial was resumed on 20th November 1871, when 100 
rounds with battering charges, 22 lbs. R. L. G. powder, and Palliser shot, were 
fired at various degrees of elevation, and everything worked most satisfactorily. 
At the completion of the 50th, 80th, and 100th round, the gun was traversed 
through an arc of 120° with facility, notwithstanding that, from the practice 
having been nearly all in one direction, one of the racers had slightly sunk in 
its bed. This confirms what kas already been pointed: out in Committee’s 
report, dated 19th April 1871, that it is mecessary to fix the racers on a 
thoroughly firm and stable platform. 


The carriage and platform last issued has fired in all 186 rounds, and the 


last 100 ‘have been completed without accident of any kind. 

The Committee have, therefore, reason to hope that all the parts of these 
carriages liable to derangement have not only been discovered, but the defects 
remedied, and they are in a position to express the opinion that when the 7-inch 
Moncrieff carriages and platforms, now in store, ‘have been altered to correspond 
exactly with the carriage and platform now at Shoeburyness, they will, together 
with that carriage and platform, be fit for issue to the service The guns should 
be supplied with reflecting sights. 

The clamping nut of the friction cone of elevating gear should receive some 
slight alteration to ensure’its fulfilling its object; and the small iron filling-in 
pieces on top of girders of ‘platform require a more secure arrangement. These 
are, however, mere matters of detail, which Captain Moncrieff’s attention should 
be called to. 

The portion of the superior slope of parapet which was laid in concrete has 
been, so far as the effect of fire of the gun is concerned, very successful; the 
Committee, however, cannot tell how it would resist if fired at. 

The Committee now proceed to report, in detail, upon the several points in- 
volved in the general question whether this description of carriage should be 
extensively employed, and under what circumstances, as specified in their 
letters of instructions of the 3rd and 7th March 1870, 83—M—267, Minute 
27,815. 


1. Facility of loading. 

With the present type of Moncrieff carriage the loading is not less easy than it 
is with the ordinary sliding carriage and platform ; with the new type of carriage 
it will be easier, because the recoil of the gun will be utilised to bring the shot 
up to the muzzle. : 


2. Facility of laying, and whether the gun can be laid with sufficient accuracy 
without the exposure of No. 1. 


The facility with which a gun on a Moncrieff carriage can be laid is one of 
the chief advantages of the system, especially when it is considered that the 
whole operation can, be performed, and accurate aim taken, without exposure 
of any of the gun detachment. Stes 

Elevation is given when the gun is. “down” and under cover; when firing 
at a fixed object, the gun can be laid either by the reflecting sight, or by marks on 
the racer ; when firing at a.moving object, by means of pickets previously laid 
out, the racers being marked and numbered to correspond with the different 
pickets. By means of these pickets, the fire of the gun can be directed with as 
much certainty as if it were laid by tangent scale on the object itself, and the 
gun is only raised into the firing position just before the objet approaches the 
pre-determined line of fire. ~~ ; ; 


3. Rapidity, 


ot ay, 
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3. Rapidity, as comparea with that of a similar gun on a antag or case- 
mate traversing platform. 


In respect to rapidity of fire, the Committee consider that’ the advantage, if 
any, lies with a gun mounted on a Moncrieff carriage. 


4. Whether any change in the venting of the gun is desirable. 

A side vent. would be preferable to a top vent. ‘This is not of so much im- 
portance with a 7-inch gun, but with a 9-inch gun a side vent would be far 
more handy. Ten-inch guns and upwards are already vented at the side. 


5. The time the gun, when fully engaged, may be regarded as exposed, compared 
with the time it rs fully covered. 


This point has been treated at length under Clause 2. It may, however, be 
stated in.general terms that the gun and carriage are always under cover, except 
at the moment of firing, when the exposure.need not exceed five seconds. It 
should not, however, be overlooked,.that a Moncrieff gun when “up” offers a 
large mark to a cross fire. 


6. The degree of protection afforded to the men, shell rooms, and expense 
magazines, as compared with that afforded to guns behind iron shields. 


The Committee have been unable to put this point to practical trial, owing to 
the want of a»suitable locality, but as regards the degree of protection afforded 
to shell rooms and expense magazines, they see no reason why it should. not be 
as complete in one case as in the other. 

With regard to the safety of the’men, they would observe’ that in a Moncrieff 
pit’ they are absolutely protected: from the. fire of sharp-shooters and direct 
artillery fire, whereas behind iron shields, either in casemate or open batteries, 
they ‘are somewhat exposed during the service of the:gun.. With regard to pro- 
tection afforded against the effect of high angle fire from rifled guns, the Mon- 
crieff pit, and open battery with shield, appear to- the Committee to- be practi- 
cally equal, 


7. The character of fire best calculated to silence such a gun, supposing an enemy 
not to be within 800 yards. 


The Committee have been unable to determine this point by actual trial for 
the reasons before stated, but, judging from the experiments at Newhaven in 
1863 (wide O. S: C. Report, No. 3065), it appears to them that unless the crest 
and part of the superior slope of the parapet: be made of some hard substance, 
or covered with iron, horizontal shell fire from rifled guns will cut down the 
parapet, and expose the gun.and; carriage in the loading position. If, on the 
other hand, the parapet be made capable of resisting horizontal fire, high angle 
fire would have to be resorted to. 


8. The nature of the casualties that may be empected to disable ihe carriage by 
preventing its ascent or descent. 


Nothing short of being:struck by a shot or heavy splinter is, in the opinion 
of the Committee, likely to actually disable the carriage, but the effect upon an 
ordinary service carriage and platform would, however, be much the same; and 
it should be borne in mind that the chances of the latter carriage being struck, 
whether. behind.an.embrasure or en barbette, are greater than those of a carriage 
in a Moncrieff pit or epaulment. On the other hand, the difficulty of replacing 
a. Moncrieff carriage is greater than would be the case with an ordinary carriage 
and platform. 
An experiment made at Shoeburyness in 1868 (Minute, 26,318), shows that 
the working of the carriage is not likely to be arrested by a glancing shot 
striking the superior slope of the parapet, and covering’ the working parts with 
earth, sand, and stones. On the occasion referred to, several shovelfuls’ of 
dirt and sand were thrown over the carriage and platform, but after clearing it 
away, which was done in a few Phinuites, the carriage worked as easily as 
before. 
In conclusion, the Committee have to put out that although the present Type of carriage for 
8 -inch Moncrieff carriages, when altered‘as'recommended, will be: fit: for issue Mure manufacture. 


1 427. 2 B4 to 
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to the service, any further supply will, in all probability, be constructed on the 
improved pattern, on which the 7-inch B. L. carriage has been constructed, 
and which is about to be tried as applied to a carriage for 9-inch gun of 
12 tons. 

Instructionsto guide Captain Moncrieff should be called upon to prepare detailed instructions to 

Ee ed peormé guide the mounting of these carriages and platforms, and the points to be 
specially attended to, in order to keep them in proper working order ; and the 
Committee think it desirable that a few rounds should be fired from each gun, 
thus mounted, to ensure that the instructions have been duly carried out. 


EF’. Eardley-Wilmot, Major General, President. 
T. L. Gallwey, Colonel, R.£, . 

G. Shaw, Bt. Colonel, R.A. 

H. Wray, Lieut. Colonel, r.x. 

H, Heyman, Lieut. Colonel, R.a. ( Secretary). 
fF’, Close, Major, r.A. 

H. J. Alderson, Captain, R.A. 


E PORT of Special Committee on Moncrieff Carriages, 19th December 1871. 


Director of Artillery, 
Tur point of difference between the 7-inch B. L. and por. converted 


M. L. guns which will affect the interchangeability of Moncrieff carriages, are 
as follows :— 


7-inch B. L. - - - | 82 cwts. 
ait cata due Pe 84 por. converted - -|61 ,, 
WiMoo 
Difference - -| 21 ,, 
7-inch B. L. - -. =| 28 inches. 
2nd.—Breadth between trunnions; | 64 
———0Or, » = = pie. 55 
| 32 ; 
Difference - -| 9 ,, 
{ 7-inch B. L. - - - | 8 inches. 
3rd.—Diameter of trunnions " G4: por. - 5 L Ay Qa ag 
: 32 
Difference - -.| 16 ,, 


The first will necessitate an adjustment of counterweights. In the present 
carriage the removable portion amounts only to 10 ewts., so that the remainder 
will have to be bored out of the iron blocks. 

In future constructions this would be provided for by increasing the amount 
of the removable, and consequently adjustable, portion of the counterweight. 

The difference in breadth between trunnions can be met by fitting bosses on 
to the elevators, so as to give a wider bearing for the trunnions. ? 

These bosses would be issued with the carriage when required for mounting 


64 
gp POF: guns. 


These guns as at present, are, however, very unsuitable for Moncrieff car- 
riages, owing to the centre of trunnions being below the axis of the piece, 
which will have the effect of bringing a serious leverage on the elevating 
arrangement. . 

; It 


& 
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It will therefore be necessary to raise the centre of trunnions to the axis of 
bore, and this can probably be done by screwing on an eccentric ring in a 
similar manner to that adopted in 1868 for reducing the preponderance of 
the 12-inch guns from 20 to 6 cwt. 

The increase to diameter of trunnions would be included in this arrange- 
ment. 
. F.. Eardley-Wilmot, Major General, 

- 19 December 1871. . President. 


* 


REPORT of Special Committee on Moncrieff Carriages, 13th January 1872. 


Director of Artillery, 

Tue Committee on full consideration are opposed to the adoption of any 

arrangement of shrinking on a band with new trunnions, because it would 
compromise the interchangeability of the guns, and increase considerably their 
cost. 
The question whetber the circumstance of the centre of trunnions being 
below the axis of the piece will materially affect the elevating arrangements, as 
appears to be apprehended by Captain Moncrieff, is one which can only be 
determined by trial, and the Committee recommend that a carriage suitable for 
the 64-por. converted gun as it is, be at once made for trial. Captain Moncrieff 
is prepared to submit a design. 

In any case the Moncrieff carriages for 64-por. guns converted, will have to 
be of a special pattern, and consequently will not affect the manufacture of the 
Moncrieff carriages for 7-inch B.L. guns of 82 ecwts. 


. F. Eardley-Wilmot, Major General, 
13 January 1872. President. 


REPORT of Special Committee on Moncrieff Carriages, 7th February 1872. 


President : 
Major General F, Eardley- Wilmot. 
we Members: 
Colonel T. L. Gallwey, R.£, . Lieut. Colonel H. Heyman, r.. 
Absent on duty.) (Secretary.) 
‘Colonel G. Shaw, c.B., R.A. * Lieut. Colonel F. Close, ra. 
Lieut. Colonel H. Wray, 8.5. Captain H. J. Alderson, p.a. 


7 February 1872. 
THE Committee have the honour to call attention to the circumstances that 
since the date of their report of the 11th May last, no further trial has been 
made of the Moncrieff carriage for 9-inch rifled M. L. gun, pattern I, first 
issued to Shoeburyness in October 1870. 

_Up tothe date of their report above referred to, 28 rounds of battering 
charges, 43 lbs. R. L. G., and projectiles weighing 250 lbs., had been fired from 
the carriaye.. The trial was at that period brought to a check by the bending 
of the shaft carrying the pinions and wormwheel of the elevating gear, and 
although the defective shaft has since been replaced by one of steel supported 
by a bracket fixed to the transom, as was done in the case of the carriage for 
7-inch rifled M. L. gun, which displayed a similar weak point, the trial has not 
been resumed, owing to the carriage having been dismounted and removed 
from the pit to allow of the section of the latter being altered, and new racers 


_of different radii Jaid for the reception of the 9-inch Moncrieff carriage, pattern 


II, ordered in February 1871, which represents the type of carriage that will 
ultimately be adopted, provided the Moncrieff system proves successful when 


applied to guns of 12 tons weight. 


427. Cc. Looking, 


Minute 29,276, 


Minute 29,331. 


Minute 29,199. 
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Looking, therefore, to the cireumstance that the 9-inch Moncrieff carriage 
pattern I., will always be exceptional in pattern, that it ‘cannot be re-mounted 
at Shoeburyness without inconvenience and some expense in re-laying suitable 


racers, that the points of weakness developed in the course of ‘the limited trial. 


it has undergone have been similarly observed, and, after extended trial, satis- 
factorily remedied in the case of the carriages for 7-inch guns of 7 tons,'the 
Committee think that, as now altered, the carriage and platform may be regarded 
as available for issue, and they recommend that it be returned to Woolwich to 
be thoroughly overhauled, put in order, and then issued, to be mounted in the 
emplacement at Newhaven which they understand has been specially prepared 
for this particular carriage. A few rounds niight then be fired from it on the 
spot to ascertain that it is in proper working order. 


F. Eardley-Wilmot, Major General, r.a., President. 
G. Shaw, Colonel, R.A. 

HT. Wray, Lieut. Colonel, r.z. 

H. Heyman, Lieut, Colonel, R.A. 

F’, Close, Lieut. Colonel, p.a. 

H. J. Alderson, Captain, R.a. 


REPORT of Special Committee on Moncrieff Carriages, Ist March 1872. 


Director of Artillery, | 
THE Special Committee on Moncrieff carriages have the honour to report that 
the 9-inch carriage, pattern 11., which was delivered at Shoeburyness in January 
last, has been placed in its pit, and has fired 80 rounds of battering charges, 70 
rounds R.L.G. powder, 10 rounds P. powder, and shot of 250 tons, without 
accident of any kind. 
So far, therefore, as relates to the working of the carriage as a machine, the 
trial may be considered as very. satisfactory. 
Before, however, furnishing a detailed report upon the trial of this carriage 
and expressing any opinion on the general question whether this description of 
carriage should be extensively employed, and under what circumstances, the 
Committee wish to be furnished with an estimate of the cost of a 9-inch 12-ton 
gun with service carriage and platform placed behind an iron shield as at present 
applied in open works, a similar estimate as applied to casemated works, both 
estimates to include the cost of all buildings, lifts, magazine accommodation, 


&e. &c., properly chargeable to one gun, for comparison with a similar gun | 


mounted in a Moncrieff pit,* including similar conditions as to magazines, 
&c. &c., the estimate to provide for placing the superior slope with 3-inch and 
5-inch iron respectively to a width of 15 feet from the interior crest. 

The Committee have taken steps to procure a comparative estimate of the 
cost of the ‘respective carriages, and request, that the information required by 
them in connection with the works be obtained from the Inspector General of 
Fortifications, who should be asked at the same time to give full particulars 
as to the localities (and the commands of the same) which would be selected 
for nee 9-inch. carriages in event of their introduction being recom- 
mended. j 


F. Eardley-Wilmot, Major General, 
1 March 1872. . President. 


e 


* The estimate of the Moncrieff parapet to provide for a crest of pit suitable to a lateral range of 190°. 
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REPORT of a Committee on Moncrieff Carriages, 23rd April 1872. 


Director of eréMlery ; 

Tue Moncrieff question assumes such ate proportions and gives rise to so 
many points of detail which require serious consideration, that the Committee | 
have been unable to reply to your question of 9th January 1872 until now. 

As already reported by Minute, Ist March 1872 (83--M.—466) the trial of 
the 9-inch Moncrieff carriage, pattern I1., so far as relates to the working of the 
carriage as a machine, has been most satisfactory, and if any more 7-inch Mon- 
crieff carriages are to be made, the Committee have no hesitation in recom- 
mending “aot they be made in accordance with. the modified system, viz., in 
accordance with type No. 2. 

As regards the number of 7-inch Moncrieff pits and carriages already con- 
structed, it appears that nine of the 20 pits referred to by the Director of Works 
as “Old Pattern,” and shown in tracings B. and D., have been made on the first 
section used with the experimental 7-inch pattern I. carriage at Shoeburyness. 

This section was, after prolonged trials, condemned as being too light for the 
proper working of the gun. 

The 18 pits “referred | to as new pattern have been made on a section derived 
froma sketch submitted to you and to Lieutenant Colonel Siborne, r.£., by 
Captain Moncrieff, on the 3rd May 1871. 

The 20. (Q..P.), pits: have parapets from 9 feet 104 inches to 9 feet 11 inches 
high, 

"The (18) N. P. pits have parapets 11 feet high, and other dimensions: also 
differ. There is consequently no similarity between them, and no interchange 
between the existing U: P. carriages and any N. P. carriages to be manufac- 
tured, for 7-inch 7-ton guns could be adapted to meet the case of the nine pits 
that have already been made too small for the pattern I. carriages. 

But as it appears that the 7-inch 63-ton guns returned from the Navy are to 
be utilised. for Moncrieff pits, an opportunity offers, owing to the shortness of 
these guns, to provide for them a compact pattern IT. carriage which will work 
well.in the nine: pits that have been made too small for the pattern I. carriages ; 
and as it appears from.the Minute of the Director of Works that to alter now 
the dimensions of those pits would amount virtually to a reconstruction, the 
Committee recommend the alternative suggested. 

This arrangement will leave on hand unprovided with pits (9) 7-inch 
carriages and platforms; pattern: I., which will be available for any other locality, 
and when appropriated will require to have pits of suitable dimensions constructed 
for them. 

If the remark on tracing. D., “ that two of these guns are in complete pits as 
on sketch ©.,” applies only to the all-round pit, and does not include the section 
of that pit, then there will’ be 11 instead of 9 pits which have been made too 
smali for patterm I. carriages. 

With regard to the plans of pits marked A. and E., the Committee find that 
Captain Moncrieff would have preferred the dotted blué line which he has added 
to tracing H. for that of the interior slope, as it would vive more strength and 
yet have as muchroom for loading, and he objects to section E. showing an 
exterior slope of 45° and a parapet only 8 feet thick. 

The Committee think that if the plans for Moncrieff works could be shown 
to Captain Moncrieff, as recommended by Lord Northbrook’s Committee, before 


they are actually put into execution, many errors of detail would be avoided, 


and the designs of carriages and works would be kept in harmony.. 


: F. Eardley-Wilmot, Major General, 
23 April 1872. President. 
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9-inch carriage, 
pattern IT. 
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construction. 
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Cost. 


First trial. 


Second trial. 
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REPORT of Special Committee on Moncrieff Carriages, 23rd July 1872. 
Carriage for 9-inch Rifled M. L. Guns of 12 Tons. | 


PRESIDENT : 
Major General F. Eardley- Wilmot. 


MEMBERS: 


Colonel T. L. Gallwey, R.E. Lieut. Colonel H. Heyman, R.A. 

Colonel G. Shaw, C.B., R.A. (Secretary ). 

Lieut. Colonel H. Wray, R.E. Lieut. Colonel F’. Close, R.a. 
Major H. J. Alderson, R.a. 


Tur Committee have the honour to report, for the information of the Secre- 
tary of State for War, the results of the trials which they have earried out with 
a view to ascertain whether the Moncrieff system of mounting guns, which has 
been tried successfully with guns up to 7 tons weight, can be applied with 


advantage to 9-inch guns of 12 tons, and possibly extended to guns of 18 tons. 


and upwards. 


The 9-inch Moncrieff carriage tried on this occasion was of the improved 
type, known as pattern II. It differs from the original construction adopted in 
the case of the 20 7-inch M. L. Moncrieff carriages made for service, and from 
the first experimental carriage for 9-inch guns of 12 tons, in the following 
particulars : 


1. The carriage proper is dispensed with, and the gun rests directly on the 
elevators. By this arrangement the strain which, in the carriages of original 
construction, was received upon the rear axletree at the moment of firing, is 
now conveyed through the vertical elevating bars to a grooved stool bed upon 
which these bars slide. By this means the blow which previously was met 
directly is now gradually absorbed. 


2. The gun comes down into a constant position for loading, whatever 
elevation or depression it may have in the firing position. 


3. It is simpler and more compact although heavier, but it affords greater 
facility for loading and elevating. ; 


The respective weights of the experimental 9-inch carriages are as follows :— 
Pattern I. Pattern IT. 
Tons. cwt. Tons, cwt, 
Carriage c: - = - 4 4 2 Q 64 Se 
Elevator, with counterweight - - = -| 22. 16 26 7 
Platform - - - - - - - 9 Al 13 1 
Toran - = =| 84 23 8988 


The cost of pattern Il. carriage, in supply of not less than 100, is estimated 
by the Superintendent, Royal Carriage Department, at 1,346 /. , 

The experimental 9-inch M. L. Moncrieff carriage, pattern II., was ordered 
in February 1871, and was reported ready for trial at. Shoeburyness, in January 


1872. 


The first trial took place on 13th and 14th February 1872, when the following 


rounds, as detailed in Appendix I., were fired from it, at elevations varying 
from one to nine degrees : 


70 rounds, with battering charges of 43 lbs. R. L. G. powder, Palliser shot, : 
10 ditto - ditto 50 lbs. P. powder, weight, 250 lbs. 


The above trial was completed without accident or hindrance of any kind. 


So far the trial was entirely satisfactory, but, inasmuch as it was conducted _ 


under circumstances most favourable to the carriage, the Committee considered 
it desirable to still further test its working ander more trying conditions. 


With this view the carriage was purposely neglected for a period of 10 days, 


during which it was exposed to three days’ heavy rain, with high winds which 


blew grit and sand into all its parts. 


In). 
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In this condition, on the 17th May 1872, 20 rounds with battering charges 
were fired from it, at angles varying from 24° depression to 10° elevation.. 

The only point calling for remark was, that in the first six rounds, owing to 
the accumulation of rust’ and dirt, the’ recoil was so far checked as to prevent 
the gun coming to its proper position for loading, and consequently necessitating 
the use of levers to work it down. 

After the sixth round the carriage and platform were roughly swept down 
with a broom, and throughout the remaining 14 rounds, with one exception, 
the gun assumed its proper position. 


The exceptional round, above reférred to, was caused by the shot moving Liability of shot to 
forward on the gun being checked when being moved to the firing position, ™ove forward. 
Major Moncrieff’s attention has been called to this defect, and he proposes to 
remedy it in future by altering the position of the gun, as shown in tracing 
marked J., but under any circumstances, even at angles of elevation, the greatest 
care should be exercised to guard against a sudden check in running the 
gun up. 


Looking at the 9-inch Moncrieff carriage, pattern II., from’ a mechanical] Trial of carsiage 
point of view, the Committee have no hesitation in expressing their opinion “°c! 
that it is a success. They see no.reason to doubt the successful application of 
the system to guns of 18 tons, and probably to guns of heavier calibre; and docteeyi 
they recommend that Major Moncrieff be now called upon to furnish a design ee eaeat 
of a carriage for a gun of 18 tons weight, with a view to its immediate manu: carriage for 18-ton 
facture. au 


With regard to the question upon which they are specially called upon to 
report, as to how far it may be expedient, or:indeed desirable, to introduce the 
Moncrieff system of working artillery as a means of defence, the Committee 
consider that it turns upon whether this system offers superior advantages in 
respect to economy and efficiency to those which at present obtain in the 
service. é aor” 


In order to arrive at a fair comparison, the Committee have considered the Advantages of guns 


: ; 2 4 mounted on Mon- 
subject under the heads above referred to. onium areepestes 


compared with guns 


mounted in the 
1. Economy. ordinary way. 


From comparative estimates, furnished by the Inspector General of Fortifi- Economy. 
cations, which include the expense of all buildings, lifts, magazine accom- 


modation, &c., &c., properly chargeable to one gun, it appears that the 
costs are as follows : -— 


1. Open battery emplacement, with expense magazine, but without shield 590 
2; Ditto - - ditto - ditto - with shield 2,425 
3. Ditto - - ditto - ditto - with shield 

- and splinter-proof cover overhead - - - - - - 2,642 
4, Casemate, with shield, magazine in basement, lifts, &c. - = - 3,849 
5. Moncrieff 9-inch pit, with expense magazine ~ - - wily op bsO0T 


To the above should be added the relative costs of the carriages and plat= 
forms, which are estimated as follows :— 


Ft | 
Service 9-inch casemate carriage and platform - - = 379 
Service 9-inch dwarf - ditto FP ap aN es eerie in op 448 
‘Menerieff carriage, pattern II, - - - - - - 1,346 


Although the plans on which the estimates of works are based are not, in 
Major Moncriefi’s opinion, drawn out so as to afford his system its fullest 
advantage, there appears to be quite sufficient margin to justify the conclusion 
that, notwithstanding the increased cost of the Moncrieff as compared with the 
service carriage and platform, his system (an ordinary barbette unprotected 
battery always excepted) is considerably cheaper than any other, constructed of 
either earth or stone protected with iron shields. As compared with the cost of 60. i favour of 
a casemated battery, with shield, as estimated for a 9-inch gun of 12 tons, the Moncrieff carriage. 
balance in favour of the Moncrieff system would amount to about 1,800. per 
gun, while, as compared with that of an open battery, with shield, with and 
without splinter-proof cover, the saving would be respectively 450 J. and 667 J. 
per gun. ; 

ye os yah The 


Superior slope of 
Moncrieff pits to be 
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concrete. 


Efficiency. 
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REPORTS RELATING TO: 


The Committee pointed out in their Report’ of the 9th December 1871, p. 4, 


section. 7, that it appeared to them that unless the crest and part of the superior 
slope of the parapet of a Moncrieff pit be made of some hard substance, or 
covered with iron, horizontal fire: from rifled. shell. guns would cut: down the 
parapet, and.expose the gun and carriage in the loading position... 


It will be seen on reference to the drawings of works, furnished by the 
Inspector General of Fortifications, marked G. and H., that itis contemplated to 
use concrete largely in the formation of the Moncrieff parapets, and looking to 
the very limited area of vulnerability, or in other words to the very small mark 
presented to a hostile shot, when viewed from. the same level as shown in 
drawing marked A., the Committee are disposed, to think that good cement con- 
crete may be found to fulfil all necessary conditions of security, but they cannot 
give a positive opinion on this point in the absence; of actual experiment, as 
pointed out in previous reports. 

2. Efficiency. 

In comparing the relative efficiency of guns mounted on Moncrieff carriages 
with guns mounted in the ordinary way, the Committee have to remark that'the 
experience gained with the carriage for the 9-inch gun of 12 tons, since the date 
of their Report of 9th December 1871, fully confirms the opinions they then 
expressed as to the superiority of the former in regard to the following points, 
viz. :— 


1. Facility of loading. 

2. Facility of laying, and that the gun can be laid with sufficient accu- 
racy without the exposure of No. 1. : 

3. Rapidity as compared with that of a similar gun-on a dwarf or case- 
mate traversing platform. Aim aN | 

4. The time the gun, when fully engaged, may be regarded as exposed 
compared with the time it is fully covered. 

5. The degree of protection afforded to the’ men, shell rooms, and 
expense magazines, as compared with that afforded behind. iron shields. 


As regards economy and efficiency, therefore, the Committee consider the 
Moncrieff system compares very favourably with that of the service, especially 
when it is considered that from its extensive lateral range, one gun mounted on 
a Moncrieff carriage may do equal work with two. or more guns mounted 
behind shields. ce 

The question as to how far it can be adopted at the present time, when most 
of the great defensive works of this country have been completed, or nearly so, 
can of course only be determined by the proper authorities. The Committee 
may, however, remark that in their opinion the system will be found particu- 
larly well adapted for, — 


(1.) Mounting guns in salients, &e,, of land defences, and 


(2.) Mounting guns for subsidiary defence of existing heavy sea- bat- 
teries; they allude more particularly to such works as Picklecombe, 
Bovisand, &c., the guns of which being essentially armour piecers, should 
have associated with them guns of lighter calibre for shell fire. 


(3.) The defence of the great commercial harbours. 


The expense of mounting a few 12-ton or possibly heavier guns on Moncrieff 
carriages would be considerably less than placing them behind shields or in 
casemates ; while the increased protection afforded to the men over that of guns 
en barbette would be a matter of great importance. 


With regard tothe employment of the Moncrieff system for mounting guns of 
large calibre on sea defences, the Committee, as. already pointed out, are of 


opinion that it might be resorted to with advantage, but the extent of its appli- 


cation necessarily depends upon local and other considerations, of which the 
Committee can have no. cognizance. 
Should it, however, be contemplated to project, new. works for the defence 


of important positions, or to supplement existing works by others.of the present. 
type, the Committee are strongly of opinion that the designs. should be recon-. 


sidered with a view to the employment of the Moncrieff carriage; and. they 


would suggest that with the object of securing harmony between the designs, 


both. 


\ 


ee US 
‘ 


Detail of 80 Rounds fired at Shoeburyness, on 13th 
No. 410, mounted on this Carriage. 
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both of works and carriages, Major Moncrieff should be afforded an opportunity 
of expressing his opinion officially upon the plans that may be proposed. 

In considering the general question of the application of Moncrieff carriages, 
the Committee were naturally desirous of having Major Moncrieff’s views on the 
subject, and they annex two communications received from him (Appendices II. 
and III.) embodying those views. 


(signed) 


23 July 1872. 


I. Eardley-Wilmot, Major General, President. 
T. L. Gallwey, Colonel, Rr. ®. 

G. Shaw, Colonel, R.A. | 

Henry Wray, Lieut, Colonel, R. z. 

AH. Heyman, Lieut. Colonel, x. a., Secretary. 
Fred. Close, Lieut. Colonel, R. a. 

H. J. Alderson, Major, Rp. A. 


AppEnpIx I. 


Moncrieff 9-inch M. L. Carriage. 


and 14th February 1872, from 9-inch Rifled M.L. Gun, 
Palliser Shot of 250 lbs. used throughout. 


Number 
of 
Rounds. 


woe ow > 


woe 


dO OCD 09 OD C9 OD 


Elevation by 


REMARKS. 


Regulator on cascable shifted from top to bottom. 


Glass of reflecting sight broken to pieces. 


three or four 
inches, through the gun running up rather 


The additional laying step completely broken off, 
At fifth round gun not run up by one inch. 

Not room enough to load. Gun had to be depressed 
Purposely checked suddenly when running-up, 
Second shot found to have moved forward one 
First round, chain of shot-lift jammed, causing five 


minutes delay; chain found - much “ kincked.” 
Second round, run up with jerk at end; shot not 


Charge.) 6 tahini: Recoil, 
‘stole Pointer. 
Lbs. Inches. 
43 R.L.G. lg 1°. 36’ | 2-25 to 6-5, 
etn } 1° 30’ - - | 2°87 to 6:0. 
s 125: - = | 2°88 to 3-75. 
} & 1° 20" . 
50 P. le S 1° 22’ | 0°85: 
= = = 1° 20’ | Right back Glass of reflecting sight cracked. 
2 9 : 1° 20’ | 0°62 to 1:0. 
& 1°10’ 
a 2° 26 1°10" | 0°75. 
5) “ oF Jo 9250" || (0° to 0°75 
& 0° 30° REY of slot. 
hey i = } 09°25" | Right back Additional laying step giving way. 
w - “ 0° 20°) }»8-50. 
ne - ¥ 0% QO! i} 0°62. 
438 R.L.G. 4. - - 8° 0’. | 2°62 to 8:25 - Cascable replaced at top of slot. 
i = - 4° 0 | 8°75 to 4:50 Vent burred up--rimed out, 
ss : . 5° 0 || 5:25 to 6-50, 
a 2 = 6° 0 | 5:0 to 5°75 
i Seay 7° 0’ | 4:75 to 6°0. 
*3 - - 7° 0’ =| 3°87 to 6-0. 
ey i : 8° 0" | 4:12 to 4°37. 
5 a : 9° 0° | 8°75 to 5°75 The fourth shot started forward 
violently. 
55 . “ 10° 0’ || 5°25 to 6:0 Vent burred—rimed out. 
A - - 13° 0’. | 6°25 - 
ee - - 9°. 0’ .\| 4°25 to 5°50. 
Ay - - 10° 0’ | 4°25 to 5:50 
” “. “yi MSE aa ee 
to 7° elevation for loading. 
a - - 8° 0’ || 650. 
” 7 * TA?-540; 4°75 to 6°12 
inch; third shot three inches. 
meh si ap Q?ro°G!, 4] 225 to’ 6:25 
started. 
in SEO PSO |? [5°50 to. 6475. 
3 = '-¥8°" 0" 1860 to 9-25 


C4 


At first round gun had to be depressed nearly to 
zero to load. Second round, gun run back to six 
inches rocoil toload. Screw of hammer jammed ; 
slight delay. 


* Common shell (experimental) fitted with cap to protect fuze. 
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APPENDIX, II. 


Major Moncrieff to the Secretary, Moncrieff Committee, 14th March 1872. 


“J wave the honour to acknowledge your letter of 8th instant, intimating that the 
general question as to whether ‘the Moncrieff system should be extensively employed,’ 
had been referred to the Committee, and asking me to state shortly ‘ the general principle 
on which I would recommend its application,’ &c. he ae 

It is very difficult to. answer this question shortly, as it divides itself under different 
heads, such as sea faces of coast works, land faces (permanent and extemporised), siege 
artillery, &c. &c. ; moreover each case may have many aspects. 


The mere carriages cannot well be considered except in connection with some suitable . 


for applying them. 
a eas peal, the question in your letter is confined mainly to coast works, I shall 
restrict my remarks to these :— : ace lee : 

The general principle is connected at present with two distinct applications, the one being 
an adaptation of the carriages to existing works, while the other relates to their proper 
employment as a part of the system to which they belong. nia: 

Data already exist for estimating the value of the former application, and when the 
estimates (which I understand the Committee have called for) are procured, of the price of 
iron shields, the casements, the additions to them, in the shape of covers, mantlets, &c., 
on the one hand, and the manufacturing price of Moncrieff carriages, and the expense of 
concrete and masonry (Moncrieff emplacements), on the other, it will be easy to form a 
fairly correct comparison between the iron-coated batteries and the existing application, 
based on the elements of price, protection, and power of offence. 

To estimate the other, or more complete application of the new system will not be so 
easy, as there is as yet no work to refer to, where it is carried out. 

I may, however, broadly state in answer to the question in your letter about my opinions 
on the general principle, that these opinions are based on the new-conditions which became 
for the first time applicable by the introduction of my carriages. _ 

The changes thus imported are few and simple, but I feel assured that the more 
they are examined and applied, the more will it be found how radically they affect 
the conditions of coast works (to which I confine my remarks), and alter the problem 


of applying heavy guns of position to best advantage. In other words, these opinions 
are shortly :— : 


1, That as powerful coast artillery need no longer be confined for the sake of pro- 
tection to ports and embrasures, the new works should be designed expressly to 
obtain the full advantage of unlimited power of traversing, except in special cases. 

2. That as there is now the possibility of concealing from an enemy the exact 
position of the guns, they should no longer be placed as if they were protected by 
shields and casements (which by their nature must be visible), but that on the con- 
trary every peculiarity of the ground should be employed to render the exact position 
of the guns more difficult to determine by a floating enemy: for this reason, that 
whatever tends to make batteries difficult to see and to hit, is as much a protection 
as that which makes them capable of resisting a hit when made. 

3. That as a different and more scattered disposition of the guns is required to 
obtain the two former advantages, this peculiarity (which has its disadvantages) 
should be seized and utilized for other requirements, and that the arrangements should 
be considered with a view to extemporizing more complete protection from assault in 
time of war. 

4. That as there will occasionally be detached pits supported by, or in support of, 
such works, the pits themselves should, in such cases, be made defensible by musketry, 
and the details of these pits and their carriages should be considered together in 
relation to this requirement. 

5. That the arrangements for range finding, and conjoint action between batteries 
in the same work, should be a primary consideration in its design. 


The Committee are aware that it is as true that my carriages import new conditions, 
as that these new conditions have not yet been fully utilized. 

As most of the sea faces of the existing coast works are far on towards completion, and 

ground has not yet been broken for works defending important harbours, &c., the question 
in the latter case I hope will not so much be, what is the best kind of carriage to put 
behind a given parapet, as what system wil! best protect the defenders and embarrass the 
enemy, and what is at once the strongest for defence, and the most powerful for attack, 
and the most economical. 
_ itis not to be expected, however, that any one is to take the responsibility of neglect- 
ing many well-tried precedents that have grown around the conditions that existed before 
my system was known, nor to throw them over for a theory that has riot been practically 
demonstrated, more especially as the designs and appliances for carrying it out to the best 
advantage are not yet complete. - 


I am aware that the officers who have designed the great iron works of this coun 


- 
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and have deservedly reaped much credit thereby, would be employed more or less on the 
new plans. I am also quite aware that some of these officers believe that my system cannot 
compete with iron. 

I am averse to the designs, on which the system will be judged, being entirely formed 
by officers holding that opinion, because I have too much respect for their judgment not 
to believe that it is based on some idea very different both in arrangement and detail, 
from that on which mine is formed, and which would characterise my designs. 

I have, therefore, the honour to suggest that, with the approval of the Secretary of 
State for War, the Director of Artillery, and the Inspector General of Fortifications, I 
should be afforded an opportunity, under the supervision of your Committee, of design- 
ing the application of my system to the defence of one of our harbours—Liverpool for 
lustance. ‘ ‘i 

This in my humble opinion would be the best way of getting data to make a comparison 
between shields aud casemates on the one hand, and Moncrieffs on the other, as they 
should each be applied. I am very much afraid of my remarks on the general question 
being misunderstood by the Committee, which has led me to extend them beyond the 
limit I had imposed on myself. I also keenly feel that by frankly stating those opinions, 
I may be considered to trespass on the legitimate calling of military engineers who are 
so much better informed than myself. I trust, however, that under the circumstances of 
the case, they will for once waive that view, and become my judges as between the method 
I shall offer them, and the one that exists. 

If the Committee, on the data now existing, form a comparative estimate of the value of 
iron works and Moncrieffs, which I presume will be decided on the three grounds of 
offensive power, protection, and economy, I venture to promise that, when new data 
gathered from a similar comparison with a pure Moncrieff work is in their hands, the 
advantages in favour of the new system will be largely increased. 

The latter and more definite part of your question, I presume, has reference only 
to conditions in which a common barbette battery can give the required protection. 

I have carefully considered this question, and have arrived at conclusions somewhat 
different from the accepted theory belonging to the old ordnance, viz., that a command of 
say 100 feet would make a common barbette battery secure by sufficiently protecting the 
detachments. ¢ 

The following are the grounds on which this opinion is based :— 

Taking for example a 9-inch M. L. “ Woolwich gun,” and comparing the character of 
its fire delivered from a ship on two barbette batteries, one on the water level, and the . 
other 100 feet above it with both battering and service charges, and by angles of tangents 
to trajectory not absolutely correct, but sufficiently so for practical comparison, I get the 
following results, viz :— 

Assuming that at point blank shells reach the low battery without any inclination, 
at 1,000 yards range they will fall on the same battery at an inclination of about 1° 44' 
with battering charges, and 2° 37! with service charges. If-the vessel increases her dis- 
tance up to 1,600 yards from the battery (of 100 feet command), for battering charges, 
or to 1,500 yards for service charges, the shells will fall on this battery at an inclination 
of about 1° 33’ more than they did on the low battery at point blauk, or nearly at the same 
angle they did on the low battery at 1,000 yards range. 

Again, if the vessel approached the battery of 100 feet command, to a distance of 800 
yards, shells fired at it from that point, with sérvice charges, would reach it with a rising 
angle of about 6 minutes. 

Next, taking a battery of 200 feet command at 1,800 yards range, shells with service 
charges would fall on it at an angle of 2° 55’, and with battering charges at an angle of 
1°. 30/ more than on a low battery at pomt blank. 

The conclusions I arrive at are that a common barbette battery will be comparatively 
secure with a command of 100 feet where vessels cannot open fire on it from a greater 
distance than 800 to 1,000 yards, as for instance in a channel of that breadth where the 
battery bears across the channel, and is protected in flank; as the cone of distribution of 
debris of shell might in that case be expected generally to clear the men. 

If however there was sea-room for the vessel to take up a distance of 1,600 yards, it 
could then search a common barbette battery of 100 feet command with its fire as com- 
pletely as,one on. the water level at.600 yards closer, and at 1,800 yards it could do the 
same to a battery 200 feet high, provided in each case the fire was correct.* 

Taking into consideration the increased range and accuracy of modern ordnance, and 
the improvements in the manufacture of shrapnel, I would consider it probably worth 
while to give the gunners, as a rule, the protection of Moncrieff pits in batteries of 100 or 
even 150 feet command, excepting in particular cases, such as the one first stated, or 
where there are special ressons for using the common barbette. 

When such batteries are on the edge of a high scarp, they are of course more secure 
than ona position of equal command with a gradually rising glacis in front, as the latter 
could be attacked by both percussion and time fuze shells, and be much more exposed to 
both by reason of ricochet. It would therefore be well also to give the men the protection 


of Moncrieff emplacements in very high batteries having such a glacis. 
I may 


= Nore.—Von Scheliha, in his treatise on Coast Defences, says, “ Guns mounted en barbaretie may 
always be silenced by an iron-clad.” 
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I may misunderstand the last part of your first. question referring to ships“ unable to 
approach within certain known distances.” If I understand it aright, there is no new 
question involved in this respect by the use of my carriages, as their power of depression 
is equal to that of any others. The difference between a common barbette and a Moncrieft 
is that the former leaves the gun and the men more visible and exposed, 


(signed) . A. Moncrieff. 


APPENDIX III. 


Major Moncrieff to the Secretary Moncrieff Committee, 30th April 1872. 


I nave the honour to acknowledge your letter of the 22nd instant, conveying the 
request of the Committee that I should furnish plans of Moncrieff pits under given 
conditions. In compliance therewith I beg to enclose tracings A, B,C, D, HE, and ¥, 
to assist the Committee in the comparison they are now forming, and in relation to the 
general question. cs , ee 

A, is a design for both shield and Moncrieff emplacements, in a position in which all the 
conditions are common to both, and in which the parapet is formed above the natural 
level of the ground. In this case it is assumed that the guns must be mounted 15 feet 
9 inches above that level, and that the parapet and glacis is raised to the required height 
by the material taken from the excavations. 


B, is a two-gun battery placed on the flank of a gentle declivity going down to the 
shore, on ground which very nearly affords a natural ‘glacis, with a sweep of about 150° 
for the left gun, and about 200° for the mght gun. ; 

I take this as an example of a favourable site within an armed position; but one which 
would not unfrequently occur in undulating country. aN 


C, is a design for a two-gun battery on a level piece of ground near Port Adelaide, 
which I was employed to supply. The battery is required to bear on a channel that 
extends along its front, and the requirements under which it was designed were the 
following :— 


That in war time the garrison should be hutted or encamped in the battery. That it 
would enable a small garrison to resist a coup de main by landing parties, as it was some- 
what distant from supports. And that it should be inexpensive. 

I should wish to direct the attention of the Committee to the table of quantities given 
on this sketch, which includes a wall round the ditch, and two masonry caponnieres. It 
illustrates in one case the advantage of all round fire supplementing provisions for flank 
defence. I would invite comparison between the strength of its weakest point, and that 
of the gorges of some of our coast batteries, with the view of arriving at a conclusion as 
to which system is the more wieldy, and inexpensive, for similar positions. 

As great stress and importance has been put on the difficulty and expense of providing 
flank defence for detached batteries on my system, tracing C may perhaps help to afford 
the Committee ground for arriving at some conclusion on this branch of the question in 
analogous positions. 


D, E, and F, are three designs for special cases which I was called upon to supply to 
the Secretary of State for War. I add them in case they might by chance help to 
illustrate any point under the notice of the Committee. 

In tracing A, I have given a front elevation of both a shield and Moncrieff battery, 
under the same conditions, and to which I should like to. draw attention. This elevation 
was not given in the drawing which was discussed in my presence at last meeting. In the 
drawing which was then before the Committee, and on which the comparative estimates 
are formed, the two systems were not represented under the same conditions; because 
the guns were shown with a command of 93 feet more in one case than in the other; 
while those with least command could fire at a depression of 5°, the guns with greater 
command could only bear down 23°. fi 
_ A-comparison between the two cases thus represented might easily lead to a wrong 
impression. 

If it is necessary to place the guns 15 feet 9 inches above the assumed base line for 
purposes of command, it matters not whether they be in shields or Moncrieffs, the guns 
in either case must be raised to the required height, and the extra superstructure for 
shields added. If, on the other hand, the guns have not to be raised much above the 
natural surface, it only makes the Moncrieff a stronger form in comparison with a shield, 
which is necessarily all above the surface, or, which is the same thing, must have that 
surface broken and weakened by the embrasures. 

It was difficult with a drawing which made the axis of the shield gun only 6 feet above 
the base line, while the Moncrieff gun was raised 15 feet 9 inches above the same line, to 
judge correctly of the two cases in point. 


: | The 
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The following table of quantities will give a fair comparison of expense in each case: 


QUANTITIES. 


I. Moncrieff pit calculated from War Office drawing submitted to the Committee 
on 19th April 1872. 


Concrete - - - - - - 1,027°9 cubic yards. | 
Brickwork - - - - - 64°3 Bt 

II. Moncrieff pit as shown in tracing A, referred to in this letter. 
Concrete - - + -.7. .- -- 688°67. cubic yards. 
BPICK WOLD ag 33 


3? 


III. Two Moncrieff pits as shown on tracing B, including magazine, &c., above 
the usual expense magazine size, covered passages, &c., 125 feet between guns. 
QOne-hale! Concrete - - - = 682°49 cubic yards. 
w | Brickwork- - - - 114:32 


39 


IV. Two-gun battery (tracing C) with complete flank defence, including wall: 


ditch, two caponnieres and magazines, bomb-proof passages, &c. 


Excavations - - - - 6,341 cubic yards. 
Bae halt J Concrete - - - - 1,853 a 
Ditto cement - - - 190 i 
Masonry - - - 2.) 1053 pei 


In comparing an old and new system, 'the burden of proof tacitly rests with the new 
one . } 

May I remind the Committee, however, that the shield parapetis only old in the sense 
that it has been largely applied, as it has not yet been tried. I hope, therefore, that the 
Committee will not object. to consider the following statement without giving undue’ pre- 
ference to that which has the advantage of being an accepted form of structure. 

If a shield emplacement had been fired at, and had been found to possess on trial cer- 
tain qualities, it would be quite a different case; but the mere fact that many shields 
haye been made, does not necessarily count for very much in a careful and thorough 
comparison with a proposed substitute. Ae 

To carry out the comparison, and to examine the whole case methodically, I think every . 
consideration can be embraced under six heads, viz. :— 


1. Offensive power. 4, Exposure to curved fire. 
2. Exposure of the guns and carriages. | 5. Expense. 
‘ 3. Exposure of the men. 6. Exposure to direct fire. 


By taking each of these heads separately, and deciding under each how the balance of 
advantages lies in the two cases under comparison, I bclieve that it will be easier to 
arrive at a correct conclusion, than by mixing up all the considerations at once. I should 
therefore be glad if the Committee approve of this method of considering the question 
which will prevent any error creeping in, by inadvertently going over the same ground 
on one side twice. 


1. Offensive Power. 


This will include the element of time in firing the gun which the Committee have 
already examined and reported on. 

The security of the men is not foreign to it, as they might be expected to make better 
work in action if protected from direct fire. 

The power of traversing is also under this head. Both the shield and Moncrieff are on 
equal terms while the lateral range required of them is within the traversing power of 
the former. In any case where that is exceeded, the advantage belongs to the latter 
both on the ground-of-what strictly comes under this head and that of economy. 


2. Exposure of the Guns and Carriages. 


The exposureof the guns and carriages to direct fire in the shield is measured by the 
size of the port, and also depends on the size of the embrasure, as the thance of entrance 
at the port by ricochet is necessarily increased by the funnel shape of the cheeks. _ This 
will most easily be determined by inspection of the plans. 

These chances multiplied by the whole time the gun is in action represents this 
exposure. : 

'- The exposure of the gun on the Moncrieff earriage to direct fire depends on the 
area it exposes over the parapet in the firing position, multiplied into the time it is 
kept in that position. 

At great distances, the gun behind the shield in the one case, and in a greater degree 
the toe of the counterweight in the other, is exposed to be struck if the shot has the.exact 
elevation just to clear the iron of the former or the crest of the latter. 

The chance of a shot striking this horizontal line with sufficient accuracy is reduced 
very rapidly by increased range, while on the other hand the angle of incidence is thereby 

eo ps D2 also 
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also increased. At short ranges, or in batteries of command, the exposure in both cases 
referred to is practically removed. 


3. Exposure of the Men. 


This exposure has become much more serious since the invention of Gatlings. 

The Committee in their report, 9th December 1871, state that the men in Moncrieffs 
“ are absolutely protected from the fire of sharpshooters and direct artillery fire.” Any 
exposure of the shield, therefore, must all count against it on this head without a set-off 
on the other side. 

I beg to refer to remarks of mine, dated 27th December 1871, addressed to the 
Director of Artillery on the above report in relation to this head. 


4, Exposure to curved Fire. 


The Committee reported on the 9th December 1871, that in the two cases this is 
“ practically equal.” I shall not therefore press any views here on that point. 

Every open battery is more or less exposed to curved fire, but as it is necessarily 
inaccurate when delivered from a floating battery, and the emplacements now under con- 
sideration are for sea faces, I am content that it should be eliminated from the comparison 
as a tally. It will thereby disencumber the consideration entirely of one of the six 
heads. 


5. Expense. 


The comparative expense of shields and Moncrieffs, is only to be definitely estimated 
when they are each employed to do the same work. It was once considered more 
economical to mount certain guns in iron land turrets than in shields or casemates, for no 
other reason than to obtain increased lateral range. 

If Moncrieff carriages are employed in very favourable circumstances, they are more 
valuable in that case in proportion to their increased offensive power. 

This argument is one which the Committee, I am sure, will allow, and I should be glad 


if they kept it in view in forming their reports. 


6. Exposure to direct Fire. 


A fair way in my opinion of estimating this exposure (and in this opinion I trust the 
Committee will concur), is to measure the vertical area exposed to direct fire, which the 
Committee consider to be vulnerable in each case. 

I should also divide this area into two classes— 


Ist Class, A. That which is certain to be broken through by a single shot. 

2nd Class, B. The area which might be broken through by repeated shots, and also 
that about which there is some uncertainty as to the results of continued firing 
upon it. : 


Beginning with the shield, please examine the surfaces coming under Class A. 
In this class there is— 


: Feet. feet. sq. ft. 
First, the port - ‘3 - - - - 21x3}—82 
Second, the concrete facing to cover over shield, : 


marked on tracing A, b. b. - - - “ 91 
Third, the upper corners of shield where there 

is only one thin plate, marked on tracing —- 
+ Ay Be Be - - = = - - - 13 


ToraL,, - =) +1122 


It is difficult for me to define the area of the second Class B, viz., what is capable of 
being breached, and that part about which there is some uncertainty, because what can, 
and what cannot resist battering, is likely to remain a matter of opinion until it is 
practically demonstrated. | 


I shall not, therefore, attempt to indicate any one weak point, but simply request the 
Committee to examine the thickness of earth and concrete to resist attack in front, and 
right and left front, by direct fire; to bear in mind that the parapet cannot be thickened 
except by decreasing the sweep of the guns, and increasing the interval between them; to 
note the angle of imcidence on the cheeks of the embrasure, and the probable result of 
ricochet off these cheeks, and off the sole of the embrasure: and finally, to examine the 
elevation on tracing A, with the view of determining to what extent each part of the 
parapet, and thé probable position of expense magazines, can be distinguished from the 
Heh ad ; also what probability there is that an enemy could see how much injury he was 
inflicting. : 

Next taking the Moncrieff emplacement. Itis held by some that the crest is not secure 


against 


ar 
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against direct fire. Allowing for the sake of discussion that this is so, and that the 
vulnerable area is within 10 feet of the interior slope, I have marked on tracing A the 
appearance of this, c. c. (tinted red in one case), viewed from the same level, the area of 
which in elevation is five square feet, and the thickest part of it four inches in depth. 
When the superior slope is 24° it is of course only two inches in depth. In high  bat- 
teries it is out of sight from the sea when close, and when far off it is reduced to nothing 


-by perspective. 
As far as the Moncrieff emplacement is concerned, I know of no other part which is 


vulnerable by direct fire. 

I am aware that there are proposals before the Committee for coating the pits 
with iron. 

By the above statement there is (excludmg the open port) an exposure with a shield 
emplacement of 104 square feet under Class A; and under Class B the Committee will 
have no difficulty in seeing there is a much larger exposed area than with a pit. Notwith- 
standing this, I do not. expect that the Committee will recommend the application of more 
iron to the weak parts of the shield parapet ; still less do I expect they will recommend it 
for the crest or interior slope of a pit. 

The parapet of the Moncrieff is unbroken, can be made of any required thickness, is im- 
penetrable and invulnerable, except on a line marked_C C (tracing A), that can scarcely 
be seen at a hundred yards off; and even on this line it is indeed doubtful whether it is so 
vulnerable as to require any greater strength. 

A homogeneous mass of cement concrete is hollowed out in the centre, leaving a dome- 
shaped space which forms an arch both ways, that is both on the vertical and horizontal 
section, the strongest form in which the principle of the arch can be applied, and it is 
proposed to strengthen this structure by coating the inside of it with iron. 

‘A portion of the crest of the pit, it is alleged, will not cause ricochet without being itself 
destroyed. That portion can scarcely be seen, indeed can be made actually invisible from 
the sea, and to hit it would demand a nicety of elevation requiring the ranges to be very 
carefully ascertained, and the powder to be of very equal quality. 

It is proposed, because there is some uncertainty about the strength of this part of the 
crest, to coat it with three inches of iron. I cannot believe that such a proposal will ever 
be carried out, and I feel very sorry that it has caused delay in the manufacture of the 
9-inch carriages. 

Tn relation to this point, and indeed to the whole question, I trust that the Committee 
will bear in mind the two laws on which the efficiency of the new system which they are 
investigating depends.* 

When these two laws cease to operate, iron may then be profitably applied. 


The two laws referred to are :— 


1. That a shot is deflected by the ground when it strikes it below a certain angle. 

2. That the error of rifled artillery to the right or left of a vertical line is almost directly 
as the distance; but that the error above or below a horizontal line increases in a rapid 
progression with the distance. 

In othér words there is far more probability of shooting over or under an object than to 
the right or left of it. : 

This law moreover, a8 the Committee are aware, holds good when the aim is correct, as 
it was deduced from a series of experiments in which the elevation was constant. 

Take into additional consideration, the difficulty of correct range-finding at sea, as well 
as the ordinary errors of aim, and it becomes evident that the difficulty and improbability 
of hitting a horizontal line is very much greater than that of hitting a mark whose position 
in the vertical plane gives it height as well as breadth. 

In conclusion, I would strongly urge the Committee to try the two kinds of emplace- 
‘ments by firing at them, not however from one point, and in a way in which they could 
never be attacked; but from many points, and from the sea level. It would not, for 
instance, be quite fair to a shield designed for a sea face to take it with its cover on, and 
fire at it from a position of some command. 

I sincerely trust that if the above suggestion of a trial is adopted, it will not be allowed 
to cause further delay in the manufacture of the carriages. 

I should feel:very much obliged if the Committee would indicate to me any points in 
the above statement (if they should find such) which appear to them to be wrong, in order 
that I may supply them with the data on which the statement, in relation to such points, 


is based. 
(signed) A. Moncrieff. 


ase Norz.— With both shields‘and Moncrieffs, the increase of mean error caused by greater range is much 
in excess of the increase of exposure due to the greater angle of incidence, caused by such increase‘of range. 
This is almost a corollary to Law II. 
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REPORT of Special Committee on Moncrieff Carriages, Ist May 1873. 


Director of Artilllery, 

Tue committee have examined the design submitted by Major Moncrieff for 
a carriage on the Moncrieff principle, adapted for the 10-inch M.L. rifled gun 
of 18 tons. In all essential particulars the committee find that the design is 
similar to that for the 12-ton gun. 

The estimated cost of one carriage is 2,900 J. 

The estimated weight, about 60 tons. 3 

The approximate weight of the carriage has been deduced from the weight 
of the three carriages of this pattern already made, viz. :— 


H 


Weight of Carriage. Ratio. 


7-inch B.L. gun of 82 ewt. == of ig ee - a 234 cwt. — 2°85 
9 inch M.L. gun of 12 tons” - - ~ . = - 39°4 tons, 3°28 
64-pounder| M.L. gun of 58 ewt. - - - - 237 cwt. 4°08 
32-pounder J 8 


The above ratios lead to the conclusion that the weight of the carriage for 


the 18-ton gun will be at least 3} times the weight of the gun, or about 60 to 


70 tons; and following the same rule, the probable weights of Moncrieff car- 
riages for 25 and 35-ton guns will be 110 tons and 145 tons respectively. As 
regards the estimated cost of the carriage for 18-ton gun, the committee are 
surprised that it should be so high. . pie 

Judging from the cost_in supply of the carriage for 12-ton gun (1,3461), 
and that the cost increased at about the same rate as the weight of the gun, 
the committee expected that the cost of the Moncrieff carriage for 18-ton guns 
in supply would be about 2,000/., whereas they find that it will not be less than 
2,500 l. to 3,000 1. 

If this be correct, and that a similar increase occurs with larger guns, the 
cost of the carriage for the 25-ton gun in supply will be at least 4,000 /., while 
that for the 35-ton gun will be 5,800 J. 

In the face of these enormous estimates and weights, the committee thought 
it desirable, before considering the question of the construction of an 18-ton 
gun carriage, to ascertai whether Major Moncrieff proposed applying his 
counterweight system to the 25 and 35-ton-guns. 

His reply is to the effect that he does not intend to do so, but to apply his 
new invention, the hydro-pneumatic arrangement, to carriages for guns above 
18 tons. 

As the committee have no actual experience of the new system now proposed 
by Major Moncrieff they can offer no opinion respecting it; but seeing that 
Major Moncrieff himself considers that with the 18-ton gun he reaches the 
limit up to which the counterweight system can be advantageously applied, 
and that consequently a further trial of it would cease to be any guide as to 
the possible application of that system to heavier guns, the committee wish to 


reserve any recommendation respecting the manufacture of a carriage on the 


counterweight system for the 18-ton gun, until they have had. an opportunity 
of considering designs (other than the counterweight arrangements) for guns 
of 25 and 35 tons. 

Although the committee are aware that Major Moncrieff has given consider- 
able attention to the application of the hydro-pneumatic system, and has 
actually applied it to a carriage for a 12-ton gun, they think it undesirable that 
he only should be called upon to furnish designs of its application to carriages 
for the heavier natures of guns, and they would therefore request authority to 
invite. the Superintendent, R. C. D., as well as such eminent mechanical 
engineers as may appear desirable, to furnish designs of what they may consider 
to be the best system for working the heaviest ordnance on carriages which are 
brought under cover by the recoil of the gun mounted upon them. - 


(signed) F. Eardley-Wilmot, Major General, 


1 May 1873. President. 
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REPORT of Special Committee on Monerieff Carriages, 18th June 1873. 


President : 
Major General F. Eardley-Wilmot.. 


Members: 
Colonel T. L. J. Gallwey, B.£. Lieutenant Colonel C. C. Chesney, 8.5. 
Colonel G. Shaw, 0. B., R.A. Lieutenant, Colonel F. Close, R. A. 
Brevet Colonel H. Wray, R.E. Major H. J. Alderson, R.A. 
Brevet Colonel H. Heyman, R.A. Major E. S. Tyler, R.z. 


(Acting as Secretary). 


Tur Committee have the honour to report, for the information of the Secre- 
tary of State for War, the results of the trials which they have carried out with 
a view to test the strength of the carriage and platform on the Moncrieff system, 
designed for the 64-pounder rifled M. L. converted gun of 58 cwt. 

The carriage in question is of the general type already approved for the 7-inch 
B. L. gun of 82 cwt., but adapted to the 64-pounder M. L, converted gun, 
which differs from the former gun in the following particulars :— 


See 7-inch B. L. 64-pr. Converted. Difference. 


Weight - - - - - - | 82cwt. - - | 58cwt. = - | 24 ewt. 


Breadth between trunnions - - | 28 inches - - | 19 inches - - | 9 inches. 
Diameter of trunnion - - - | 8 inches - - | 6°4 inches 


- 1°6 inches. 


In addition to the differences above mentioned, the 64-pounder being a con- 
verted gun has the centre of its trunnions below the axis of the piece—a circum- 
stance which it was apprehended would be likely to cause a serious leverage to 
be brought upon the elevating arrangement. 

The carriage was ordered in January 1872. 

Major Moncrieff made a preliminary trial of it at the proof putt, Woolwich, 
in February 1873, when eight rounds, of charges varying from 6 lb. to 10.)b., 
were fired from it with a view to adjustment of the counterweight in parts. 

The carriage was then issued to Shoeburyness, and was tried by the Com- 
mittee on the Ist May 1873. 


Experimental.| In Supply. 


carriage is. - - 
The weight of the 
platform - - 


Toran - - - Cnt. 


The experimental carriage cost - £, 632, 
Tn supply it is estimated at -  -  - 400 to 450. 


Fifty rounds, common shell of 64 lb. weight, with 8lb. charges, were fired 
from it on the occasion above referred to—40 rounds deliberately along the 
line of range, at elevations. from 1° 50’ to 4°; and 10 rounds against time at 
a target about) 1,000. yards distant. The latter were completed in 7 minutes 
and 10 seconds, the target being struck twice. 

The elevation and direction were given by the reflecting sight, 

Although of the general type as the Moncrieff carriage for 7-inch B. L. gun 

2 eel D 4 of 


83—M.—447. 


83-——M.--643. 
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of 82 cwt., the 64-pounder carriage differs from it in the following parti- 


culars :— 


1. The platform is supported on three trucks instead of four. 

2. The traversing gear is applied to one truck instead of two. 

3. The reflecting sight consists of two mirrors, one attached to the right 
trunnion of the gun, and the other sliding on a horizontal brass bar fixed 
on the elevator, about 4 ft. 6in. above the ground, and graduated from 
five degrees depression to 10 degrees elevation. The bar is set at the 
proper angle to correct the permanent deflection of the gun, 


The working of the carriage was satisfactory in every respect, and the 
traversing readily accomplished by one man. ia 

The reflecting sight—which must only be considered: as an auxiliary means 
for laying the guns under certain conditions—appeared to answer well; but 
the screws by which the mirror is attached should be firmly set, or otherwise, 
by a tendency to work loose, the elevation is liable to become altered. 

Subject to an improvement in the above direction, the Committee consider, 
in reference to the question put to them in W. O. papers, as per margin, that 
the experimental carriage and platform may be approved to. guide supply for 
such Moncrieff carriages and platforms as may be required for mounting 
64-pounder rifled M. L. converted guns of 58 cwt. on land defences, 


~18 June 1873. (signed) 


F. Eardley-IVilmot, Major General, 


President. 


REPORT of Special Committee on Moncrieff Carriages, P8th July 187 ay 


Director of Artillery, 


In accordance with the instructions contained in your Minute of 9th May 1874, the 
Special Committee on Moncrieff Carriages have the honour to submit the following 
remarks on Major Moncrieff’s Statement of 28th April 1874 :— 


SraTEMENT BY Mazgor MONCRIEF?. 


1.. The Committee on Moncrieff Carriages in 
their last report, dated 23rd July 1872, recom- 
mended that the Moncrieff system should be 
applied to an 18-ton gun. Designs for that pur- 
pose were accordingly submitted. 


2. The Committee reported that “one gun 
mounted on a Moncrieff carriage may do equal 
work with two or more guns mounted behind 


shields.” 


3. They further reported that on the estimates 


on which their report was based, which related to 
a 12-ton gun, there was a saving, gun for gun, in 
favour of the Moncrieff system of 1,800J. in com- 
parison with a casemate battery, and of 450/. or 
667 l. in comparison with a shield battery, accord- 
ing as the battery was supplied with a splinter- 
proof cover or not. 


REMARKS BY COMMITTEE. 


Major Moncrieff does not appear to be aware 
that the Committee made a report of later date 
than that referred to by him, 

In this later report, the Committee reserved 
any recommendation respecting the manufacture 
of a carriage on the counterweight system for 
18-ton guns.— Vide Report of 1st May 1873, in 
83—M.—562. 


The Committee stated their opinion that, in 
situations where great lateral range is required, 
one gun mounted on a Moncrieff carriage may do 
equal work with two or more guns mounted be- 
hind shields. _ This statement, which Major 
Moncrieff has taken as absolute, is obviously 
conditional, and applies to the question of lateral 
range only. 


Since the Committee made the report of 23rd 
July 1872, it has been objected that the estimates 
therein quoted provide for heavier shields than 
are necessary in a 12-ton gun battery; but even 
making the reduction due to one plate, about 
4501., the balance of economy is in favour of 
Major Moncrieff’s system so far as the 12-ton 
gun is concerned, for all cases except the open 
battery emplacement. with shield but ‘without 
splinter-proof cover. It-must be borne in mind 
that the cost of the Monerieff counterweight car- 
riage increases enormously with the weight of the 
gun, whereas the cost of the shield battery re- — 

mains 
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4, The estimates of the Committee in relation 
to a 12-ton gun carriage are applicable to the 
18-ton hydro-pneumatic carriage, as the latter 
will not cost more. 


5. Whenever a Moncrieff carriage can be used 
to do the work of “two or more” casemate car- 
riages, there will be, exclusive of any difference 
of cost, such as that stated in paragraph 3, a fur- 
ther saving of at least 5,000/. per gun, and 
where it is substituted for shield carriages, a 
saving of at least 4,000/. per gun. This saving 
consists of the cost of the emplacement, expense 
magazine, platform, carriage, and gun dispensed 
with, and, therefore, the estimate of 5,000/. 
for a casemate, and of 4,000/. for a shield, is 
within the mark. 


6. In special positions, such as salients, &c., 
where the lateral range of the guns is doubled, 
the value of the gun is thereby increased, and the 
saving on each Moncrieff carriage shown in the 
preceding paragraph will be proportionately in- 
creased. 


7. In comparison with a shield battery, owing 
to its security from the effects of direct fire, a 
‘Moncrieff battery is stronger, the magazines and 
men are better protected, and the battery itself 
more invisible to the enemy. 
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mains practically the same, irrespective of the 
size of the gun. ; 

The figures given in the Committee’s report of 
Ist May 1873, show that if Moncrieff’s counter- 
weight system be applied to the heavier guns, it 
will become.so expensive that the advantage in 
point of economy to be derived from its applica- 
tion will altogether disappear. : 

Major Moncrieff, by his letter of 22nd April 
1873, to Colonel Jervois, ¢.B., R.E. (D.W.F.), 
abandoned the counterweight system for guns 
above 18 tons weight. 


The Committee have no knowledge of Major 
Moncrieff’s design of a hydro-pneumatic carriage 
for an 18-ton gun, and can therefore offer no 
Opinion as to its cost. 


See answers to paragraphs 2 and 3. It is 
evident that wherever guns can be reduced in 
number without reducing efficiency, a saving 
must accrue, unless the system on which the re- 
duction in number is made is more expensive than 
that which it replaces. 


This paragraph is also dealt with in the answers 
to paragraphs 2 and 3, 


On this point the Committee would refer to 
their report of the 9th December 1871, p. 3. 

“6. The degree of protection afforded to the 
men, shell rooms, and expense magazines, as com- 
pared with that afforded to guns behind iron 
shields,” 


* The Committee have been unable to put this 
point to practical trial owing to the want of a 
suitable locality, but, as regards the degree of 
protection afforded to shell rooms and expense 
magazines, they see no reason why it should not 
be as complete in one case as in the other.” 

“ With regard to the safety of the men, they 
would observe that in a Moncrieff pit they are 
absolutely protected from the fire of sharp- 
shooters and direct artillery fire, whereas, behind 
iron shields, either in casemate or open batteries, 
they are somewhat exposed during the service of 
the gun. With regard to protection afforded 
against the effect of high angle fire from rifled 
guns, the Moncrieff pit, and open battery with 
shield, appear to the Committee to be practically 
equal.” 

They are not prepared to say that the Mon- 
erieff pits are stronger, if struck, and on this 
point refer to their report of the 23rd July 
1872. 

“It willbe seen” .* * | ae ¥ 
* that it is contemplated to use concrete largely 
in the formation of the Moncrieff parapets, and 
looking to the very limited area of vulnerability, 
or in other words, to the very small mark pre- 
sented to a hostile shot, when viewed from the 
same level” * * . . > i 2 
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8. It is submitted that the large saving in 
money, and the increase in efficiency pointed out 
by the Committee in their report, dated 23rd 
July 1872, as belonging to the Moncreiff system, 
is a good argument for adopting it for 18-ton 
guns, especially in those positions in which tt can 
be applied to greatest advantage. 


9. There is an additional reason for applying 
this carriage not included in the above saving, 
which is not mentioned in any report on the sub- 
ject, and which has not yet been officially ad- 
vanced, to which the attention of the Secretary 
of State for War is requested. It is the follow- 
ing :— 

SWikewcult a Moncrieff carriage is placed so as 
to do the work of more than one of the ordinary 
kind, zt reduces the required garrison. If the ex- 
pense of training and maintaining a sufficient 
garrison be estimated on each gun to be em- 
ployed, and this expenditure capitalised, the 
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“the Committee are disposed to think that good 
cement concrete may be found to fulfil all 
necessary conditions of security, but they cannot 
give a positive opinion on this point in the 
absence of actual experiment, as pointed out in 
previous reports.” 

Since the above opinions were given, the 
accuracy of high angle fire has been greatly im- 
proved by the introduction of large rifled 
howitzers, and it is impossible to speak with any 
real authority of the effect of such improved fire 
on the uncovered Moncrieff pit and other open 
batteries, without some such prictical trial as was 
recommended in the report of 23rd July 1872, 
and in previous papers, — 


This depends on the cost at which the hydro- 
pneumatic carriages for 18-ton and heavier guns 
could be constructed, and is subject also to the 
deduction from the value of the system which 
may be due to the increased accuracy in high 
angle fire. 


In time of peace the strength of our garrisons 
is not fixed according to the number of “ guns to 
be employed.” Even if the Moncrieff system 
were very largely introduced, no reduction could 
be safely madé in the establishment of the Garri- 
son Artillery. 


saving upon the Moncrieff system hereby ob- _— 


tained will, it is submitted, be found to be of 
importance, perhaps of even greater importance, 
than the other savings and advantages. 


10. It is, therefore, respectfully submitted that 
on account of — 

lst. An important reduction of expendi- 
ture. 

2nd. Increased efficiency. 

3rd. The advantage of obtaining equal 
offensive power with fewer trained men; 
there are sufficient grounds for requesting 
the special attention of the Secretary of 
State for War to this most important ques- 
tion, and particularly to its being practically 
tested by applying it to an 18-ton gun, 
which comes next in size to the 12-ton gun, 
to which it has been already successfully 
applied. 

(signed) 


War Office, 18th July 1874. 


The Committee do not understand clearly 
whether in this paragraph Major Moncrieff means 
to express a wish to have an 18-ton counter- 
weight carriage, or an 18-ton hydro-pneumatic 
carriage, constructed. They do not venture any 
opinion as to whether a Moncrieff carriage for 
the 18-ton gun on the hydro-pneumatic system 
would be likely to succeed, but they have arrived — 
at the conclusion that no expense should be in- 
curred in the construction of a Moncrieff 
carriage for the 18-ton gun on the counterweight 
principle. a | 


F.. Eardley-Wilmot, Major General, President. 
T. L. Gallwey, Colonel, 8.5. ; 

G. Shaw, Colonel, R.A. 

Henry Wray, Colonel, R.£. 

Cha. C. Chesney, Colonel, B.E. 
Fred. Close, Lieutenant Colonel, B.A. 

H. J, Alderson, Major, B.A. 

E. S. Tyler, Major, 8.5. 
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REPORT by the Special Committee on the “ Working of Heavy Guns.” 


Subject :—the Moncrieff Hydro-Pneumatic Travelling Siege Carriage for the 
64-pounder Rifled M. L. Gun. 


- President: 
Colonel F. A.. Campbell, c.3B., R.A. 
Members : 
Colonel G. T. Field, r.a. / = Major. H. J. Alderson, R.a. Acting as 
Bt. Colonel T. Inglis, R «5. * Secretary. 
Lieut. Colonel R. J.. Hay, B.A. | Major E. H. Steward, r.x. 


Lieut. T. English, 2.x. 


1. THE Committee have the honour to report, for the information of the 
Surveyor General of the Ordnance, the result of the trials which they have carried 
out, with a view to test Major Mouerieff’s hydro-pneumatic siege carriage, | 
designed for the 64-pcunder rifled M. L. gun of 64 ewt. 


2. Before proceeding to report upon the trials that the carriage has been 
subjected to by them, the Committee consider it advisable to give a short précis 
of its. history prior tothe carriage being handed over to them for trial and 
report. : 


3. On 16th December 1871, a 64-pounder siege carriage was ordered to be Early history of the 
made after a design submitted by Major Moncrieff. This carriage was intended ‘lage. 
to recoil under cover, and be raised again into the firing position by means of  7!—1—1686. 
special springs. On 11thSeptember 1872, Major Moncrieff reported his inability | 
to obtain suitable springs, and recommended that the design, so far as they were 
concerned, should be abandoned: he at the same time pointed out that the 
design was generally independent of the fittings required for the spring elevating 
arrangements, and ‘* might probably be well suited for other methods of obtaining 
the difficult but much-to-be-desired quality of recoiling into cover, should the 
Committee decide that this quality is absolutely necessary.” 


4. The Special Committee on High Angle Fire, who were then engaged in 
considering the question, replied 18th September 1872, that they. “attach the 
greatest importance to the production of a carriage for siege purposes, possessing 
the much-to-be-desired quality of recoiling into cover, and should be glad to 
know whether you have any other plan than that of springs to propose ; for 
instance, a hydro-pneumatic arrangement resembling that which is now being 
made for trial by the Italian Government.” 


5. Major Moncrieff stated, 24th September 1872, in reply to the above, that 
he was preparing a sketch of the hydro-pneumatic principle adapted to the 
64-pounder gun and carriage. 


6. On 18th October 1872, he submitted a design showing the adaptation of 
the hydro-pneumatic principle combining the properties of being suited for 
ordinary and high angle fire, and for recoiling under cover. The Committee 
recommended that a carriage upon this prmciple be made by Sir William 
Armstrong & Co. for early trial. Their recommendation was approved, and a 
carriage ordered on 30th October 1872. 


7. On 18th March 1873, Major Moncrieff requested that a 64-pounder gun, 
and some ammunition might be sent to Elswick for the preliminary trial of the 
carriage; this was done, and on 19th June 1873, Major Moncrieff reported the 
results, and stated that he had ordered some slight alterations. A few more 
rounds were subsequently fired, and on Ist August 1873, Major Moncrieff 
reported that no further alteration was likely to be required in the hydro-pneu- 
matic arrangement; the carriage was accordingly sent up to Woolwich. 


8. On 5th September 1873, Major Moncrieff: reported that he had examined 
the carriage on its arrival, at Woolwich, and had had it placed in position, and 
wer. = E 2 its 


71—1—2317. 


* Appendix A, p. 8. 


Description of car- 
riage. 
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its cylinder charged with air and water, but that a few slight adjustments were 
necessary before handing it over to the Committee. 


9. On 17th September 1873, is was notified to the President of the Special 
Committee on High Angle Fire, that, as the general question of the application 
of hydraulics to the working of heavy guns was before a Special Committee, it 
had been decided to refer the consideration of the 64-pounder hydro-pneumatic 
carriage to that Committee. 


10. On 24th September 1873, the Special Committee on Working of Heavy 
Guns were informed that it had been decided to refer to them the further con- 
sideration of the Moncrieff hydro-pneumatic siege carriage. 


11. An accident in unlimbering the carriage for a private preliminary trial by 
Major Moncrieff delayed the handing over of the carriage ; it was not till 8th 
January 1874, that Major Moncrieff formally reported that he was prepared. to 
hand over the carriage for experiment. 


12. The carriage, as handed over to the Committee, resembles the ordinary 
wrought-iron travelling siege carriage, and could be, when properly fitted, used 
as such; it is about 4 ewt. heavier than the present service pattern, but this 
Major Moncrieff does not consider necessary, as hereafter explained. The 
following is the description given by Major Moncrieff. “ The apparatus which 
“ converts a common siege carriage into one which recoils into cover on this 
“system consists of five parts, viz. : 

‘1, The cylinder and plunger. 

“9. The radius bars which support the gun. 
“ 3, The elevating arrangement, — 

“4, The extra sights. 


‘© 5, The anchoring or pivoting arrangement. 


“The cylinder is hydro-pneumatic; the pneumatic chamber surrounds the 
“hydraulic cylinder, in the upper part of which the air is confined by the 
“heavier non-elastic fluid below it (glycerine and water). The air or elastic 
“ fluid acts simply as a spring, the manipulation of the carriage is entirely 
“hydraulic. The hydraulic action is effected by means of the main and the 
“ throttle valves which are both self-acting ; and by the by-pass valve which is 
“ acted on at the left trunnion by the hand of the man who runs up the gun 
‘to the firing position. These valves are removed from exposure or injury, 
“‘ and the apparatus is designed so as to be compact and self-contained. The 
“* plunger has a cross-head which works on the radius bars which support the 
“enn, the radius bars pivot under the capsquares of the carriage (where the 
‘“‘ trannions of the gun would be in firing in the ordinary way, the trunnions 
“ rest in the opposite ends of these bars. 

“The elevating arrangements consist of two arms supporting the gun at’ 
‘“‘ the breech-patches, and worked at the other end on a curved rack inside of 
“each cheek of the carriage. The rack is centred from the breech-patch 
“while the gun is in the loading position; the axis of the gun therefore 
‘‘ remains the same in the loading position whatever elevation or depression it 
“ may have when run up. : 

“In firing at high angles and with low charges, the preponderance of the 
“gun is met, and the gun is elevated or depressed by means of a chain passing 
“ between the muzzle and the front of the carriage. 

“The extra sights consist of a reflecting sight, and a direct sight for high 
“ angle fire. 

‘“‘ The anchor, or fixing, of the carriage will necessarily vary according to 
“the nature of the ground. If the battery, for instance, be on a rock, the 
“pivot chain would probably be most easily fixed by a dowel and wooden 
‘wedges. If on the other hand it be on soft ground, by burying two baulks 
‘‘ of timber with a chain passed round the centre of each.” 

On Ist December 1873, Major Moncrieff recommended that two “air 
“holders for increasing pressure in the cylinder, and to reduce temperature of 
“ the liquid when this is found to be necessary for prolonged practice, should be 
“made to accompany the carriage to Shoeburyness, the air pumps supplied 
“ with the carriage not being intended to be placed in the battery or to go into 
“ action.” 


: 13. After 
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13. After witnessing a preliminary trial of five rounds at the Proof Butt, 
Royal Arsenal, on 14th aes 1874, the committee drew up the following 
programme, viz :— 


PROGRAMME, dated 26th January 1874, of Experiments to be carried out 
at Shoeburyness. 


Ist. Preliminary experiments to test working of gear, &c. 

The gun to be mounted on a sea wall battery and placed on an ordinary wood 
platform,* and anchored in any way Major Moncrieff may wish. A sand bag 
parapet of the proper height to be raised in front. 


(a.) Ten roundsto be fired with common shells and 12 lbs. charges, under 
Major Moncrieff’s supervision, for the purpose of instructing the gun 
detachment and seeing that the gear is in proper working order, after 
which the remainder of. the practice to be carried out by the Com- 
mittee. 

(6.) Forty rounds to be fired with shrapnel and common shells, filled 
and fuzed, and 12 lbs. charges, to test the working of the hydro- pneumatic 
arrangement. 


2nd. To test the applicability of the system as applied to siege purposes. 


For this purpose the cylinder and gear will be disconnected and placed in a 
trench cart, and the gun mounted on its carriage in the traveiling position, i. e., 
in the trunnion holes proper of the carriage. The whole to be then taken to 
the marsh, and the gun placed in position in a siege battery there on a Clerk’s 
platform, and anchored as before; the hydro-pneumatic arrangement being 
again connected to the gun and carriage. This connecting and disconnecting 
of the gear to be performed by military artificers under Major Moncrieff’s 
superintendence. 

Fire 10 rounds, with plugged shrapnel shells and different charges, to ascer- 


tain whether the hydro-pneumatic arrangement is in working order. Then’ 


disconnect the hydro-pneumatic gear ; time occupied to be noted, and the gun, 
carriage, and gear to be taken back to the sea wall battery 

{ Fire 10 rounds, with plugged common shells and 12]b. charges, as an 
ordinary carriage. 


3rd. Connect the hydro-pneumatic gear again.—Time to be noted, and test its 
working as follows :— 
(a.) By rapid firing, 20 rounds plugged common shells and 12 lbs. 
charges. 
(6.) By ascertaining whether the gear is liable to be disabled by dirt or 
grit such as would be likely to be thrown on it by an enemy’s shell bursting 
in the parapet. 


4th. Gun and carriage to be left with its hydro ae ee arrangement im 
working order—a tarpaulin may be thrown over it, but otherwise it 1s to be exposed 
to the weather for a week. 


Fire 10 rounds rapidly with plugged common shells, and 12 the charges. 

Rope stave rammer and sponge to be used throughout except when firing as 
an ordinary carriage. 

A copy of this programme being sent to Major Moncrieff, that officer, in 
acknowledging its receipt, called the Committee’s attention to paras. 2 and 4 of 
his report of 6th January 1874. 


14, At a subsequent meeting, which Major Moncrieff attended, it was decided 
by the Committee :— . 


1. To adhere generally to their programme. 

2. To carry out Part 1 as laid down in the programme. Major Moncrieff 
to superintend the mounting of the gun, construction of the foundations, 
and section of the parapet which should be straight ; about 10 feet to 12 

feet 


* “Shoes” for the feet of sheer legs, but reversed, were employed to form the platform, and gave fair 
results. The platform suggested by Major Moncrieff was never made, as it was considered that the arrange 
_ ment described above would answer as well. 

Q { This practice was not carried out owing to the carriage not being supplied with certain necessary 
ttings, 


427. E3 


Appendix B, p. 13. 


Programme. 


Appendix A, p. 12. 


Commencement of 
trial. 


Appendix B, pp 18, 
14, and 15. 


Appendix C, pp. 27, 
28. 


Appendix B, pp. 16, 
17, and 18. 


Appendix B, pp. 19, 
20, and 21. 


Aceident to hydro- 
pneumatic cylinder. 


Appendix B, p. 22. 
Appendix B, p. 18. 


- Trials resumed. 


Appendix B, p. 21. 


Appendix B, p. 24. 


Appendix B, p. 22. 


Concluding trials. 


Appendix B, p. 24. 
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feet in length, and of the profile shown in tracing M—123—7, so as to 
indicate the space available for the detachment. The angle of training 
required to be 23 degrees each side of the perpendicular. 

3. The 10 preliminary rounds, placed at Major Moncrieff’s disposal, to 
be fired in the presence of the Committee. 

4. That during the remaining 40 rounds of Part 1 of the programme, 
any suggestion offered by Major Moncrieff would be considered by them. 

5. That the preliminary practice, and Part 1 of the programme should 
commence on 17th February 1874. 


15. The 57 rounds* comprised in Part 1, were carried out accordingly. The 
carriage worked well, but there was occasional difficulty with the anchoring _ 
arrangements. 


16. With regard to Part 2 of programme, the correspondence in Appendix C 
shows the steps taken to ensure its being carried out in accordance with the 
wishes of Major Moncrieff, and the reports from the Superintendent of Experi- 
ments, Shoeburyness, and Major Moncrieff, dated 16th May 1874, give full 
details of the preliminary trials. 


17. The extra fittings required for firing with reduced charges at high angles 
were obtained, and, on 7th July 1874, the Committee witnessed the following 
operations, viz. : — 

1. Dismounting gun, and hydro-pneumatic gear by gyn. 
2. Mounting gun and gear, in siege battery, by gyn. 
3. Practice with reduced charges. 

The principal difficulty experienced was in lashing the ram down, so as to 
prevent its rising when the gun was removed. The shearing of the bracket 
carrying the shackle for “‘ anchoring ” showed the great strain on this part of 
the arrangement. All these defects were, however, readily corrected. The 
arrangement for firing with reduced charges and at high angles of elevation 
answered its purpose. The Committee are unable to report upon the special 
sights as they were not supplied. : 


18. While the carriage was being fitted with a new bracket, the overflow 
tap was accidentally broken, thus allowing the air to escape, which although 
temporarily disabling the hydro-pneumatic arrangement was instructive, as 
showing how easily such an accident could be repaired. It. may, however, be 
remarked that the probability of such an accident occurring was early pointed 
out by Major Moncrieff, 16th May 1874, who stated that it could easily be 
guarded against in any future construction. 


19. On 21st July 1874, the trials were resumed as follows :— 


1. Dismounting gun. 
2. Removal of gun and carriage from marsh to sea wall. 
3. Re-mounting gun. 


On this occasion the hydro-pneumatic gear: was not removed from the 
carriage. The operation was of course much simplified. The only defect 
observed was one previously noticed, viz., the difficulty of mounting the gun 
unless the trunnions are quite horizontal ; this would probably be overcome by 
employing an arrangement of slings, such as that proposed by Major Moncrieff, 
30th July 1874. 


20. In order to make the trials as complete as:possible, the Committee, on 
24th July 1874, repeated the operation of mounting the gun and carriage in a 
siege battery, carrying it out at night. 


21. The concluding trials of the carriage were made on 31st July 1874, and 
consisted of (a) 20 rounds fired rapidly with 121bs. charges, the average time 
being about one round a minute; (6) ascertaining whether sand thrown over 
the cylinder and ram when in the firing position would disable the hydro- 
pneumatic gear. Everything worked well, but the anchoring arrangement, as 
before, gave occasional trouble. Owing to the unavoidable delays in completing 
the programme, Part 4 was practically carried out several times. The carriage 

bas ; ; suffered 


i * Seven additional rounds were fired. 
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suffered no imjury whatever from being left exposed to the weather while in full 
working order. 


22. On the occasion when the accident to the cylinder took place, the com- Air holders. 
pressed air was replaced by the aid of the air holders. As these air holders Appendix C, 


are intended to contain air at a pressure of 1,100]bs., and would have to be 
used in siege works, the Committee considered a trial should be made to 
ascertain what the effects would be, supposing an air holder were struck when 
filled with air at the full pressure. The result may be considered satisfactory. 


pp. 25, 26. 
Appendix B, p. 24, 


23. Having thus described the various trials, the Committee propose to com- Comparison of hy- 


pare the hydro-pneumatic siege carriage with the service one. 

The comparative weights of the Moncrieff 64-pounder hydro-pneumatic 
carriage, now under consideration, and present service carriage are as 
follows :— 


Hydro-pneumatic| Service 
Carriage. Carriage. 


Carriage complete, with cylinder charged 624 cwts. 324 ewts. 


dro-pneumatic 
carriage and service 
carriage. 


Weights. 


But Major Moncrieff states, (1) that the weight of his carriage is excessive, Appendix ©, p. 25. 


(2) that if the cylinder were made of gun-metal, plunger a hollow cylinder of 
wrought iron, and radius bars built instead of being solid, the weights would be 
reduced while the strength would be increased. Under these conditions, the 
weights may be taken as follows :— 


Hydro-pneumatic 


* Service Carriage. 
Carriage. 


504 cwts. $23 cewts. 


still showing, of course, a very considerable increase in weight in the case of 
the hydro-pneumatic carriage over the pattern of the service. In order, how- 
ever, to make a comparison between the two systems as they would be employed 
on service, it will be necessary to take into consideration the extra ‘ matériel ” 
required to place them in the position for which they are designed, namely, a 
siege battery. 


24. STOKES FOR THE Servicr CaRriacGe.—-Only a few short planks and 
skids are required to form an inclined plane to enable the gun to be run on to 
the Clerk’s platform, and two sets of luff tackle. The handspikes, drag ropes, 
scotches, &c., being common to both systems, may be left out of conside- 
ration. 


25. Stores ror THE Hypro-PNeumatic CarriaGe.—lt is found, by expe- 
rience, that the simplest way of mounting the gun is by means of agyn. A 


Stores for service 
carriage. 


Stores for hydro- 
pneumatic carriage. 


gyn must therefore form a part of the “‘ matériel” ..necessary. In carrying out Appendix B, p. 22. 


the last operation, viz., that of mounting the gun at night, it took an hour and 
28 minutes, with highly trained men, to mount the gun, during nearly the whole 
of which time the gyn was in use; the Committee, therefore, taking all things 
into consideration, are of opinion that it would be necessary to’ provide a gyn 
for each carriage on the hydro-pneumatic principle. A platform or sling wagon 
is required for the gun, as it is necessary to convey it separately from the 
carriage. The short planks and skids are not required, as the platform used 
would be a level one, but as some means of anchoring would*have to be pro- 
vided, the weight to be carried in these respects would be practically the same 
for both systems, and therefore may be omitted in the comparison. 


26. Ain Hoxpzrs, though not heavy, take up space,* and in order to ensure 
. sux their 


* The air holders are 3 feet 2 inches in length and 9 inches in diameter. 
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Carriage of air 
olders. 


Mobility. 


Comparative cover 
afforded. 


Liability to injury. 


Cost. 


Nature of battery re- 
quired. 
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I i to carry them in 

ir not getting damaged it would probably be necessary 
ee If ce two of Aine air holders to fill a cylinder, but as the ip one 
would be filled in the park prior to going down to the trenches, it seems only 


necessary to provide for contingencies ; one air holder per gun would probably 
be found sufficient. : 


97, Taking the transport of six guns, we find the weights to be moved (ex- 
clusive of that of ammunition) will be as follows :— 


ey’ een __LLLLLE EB PIE 


Hydro-pneumatic 


Carriage, Service Carriage. 
as proposed to be made. 


Crvis. — Cnts. 

6 Carriages = = 7 - - = - - 3013 1932 
6 Guns - - - - - - - - - 890 390 
6 Sets of extra gear, about - - - - - - 3 pak 
6 16-Feet light gyns,* with tackle complete, about - 68 a: 
6 Air holders - : . - - - - - 12 ae 
6 Platform waggons - - - - - - - 132 is 

12 Sets of luff tackle - - - - - - -| - a s z 33 
6 Trench carts (for gyns and stores) - - - - 42 aed 
2 Ditto - (forstores) - - - - - -| - : ~ g 14 

Total - - + 9482 6013 


Necessitating probably the employment of at least half as many more horses 
for the transport of the six guns mounted on carriages on the hydro-pneumatic 
principle as for the same number of guns mounted on the service plan. 


. 28. The next point for comparison will be the capabilities of the two car- 
riages. A gun mounted on the service pattern can fire through an embrasure 
with a sill 3 ft. 6in. in height. The same gun on the hydro-pneumatic system 
can fire direct over a parapet of 7 ft. 3 in. in height, recoiling 3 ft. 4 in. +, mea- 
sured vertically, and thus enabling it to be loaded under cover. Both carriages 
afford the means of high-angle fire, with reduced charges, over parapets of 7 ft. 
3in. in height; and if any accident happens to the hydro-pneumatic gear, the 
Moncrieff carriage can be used as an ordinary service carriage. 


29. The Committee tried whether the hydro-pneumatic carriage was liable 
to be disabled by sand, &c., such as would be liable to be thrown on it by an 
enemy’s shell bursting in the parapet, and found that it was not; and if the 


cylinder be made of gun-metal, danger to the detachment from its bursting on 
being struck is greatly lessened. 


30. The cost of the present experimental hydro-pneumatic carriage amounted 
to upwards of 693 /., including 150/. for a set of pumps; these latter, however, 
should not be set against a single carriage. The Superintendent Royal Car- 
riage Department estimates the cost in supply of a Moncrieff 64-pounder hydro- 
pneumatic carriage, with gun-metal cylinder and wrought-iron plunger at 500 U., 
the cost of a service carriage being 1667. The addition of aset of pumps and six 


air holders would add 228/. per six guns mounted on hydro-pneumatic car- 
riages. 


31. The chief characteristics in an emplacement for a 64-pounder rifled 
M. L. gun, mounted upon a hydro-pneumatic carriage, are— 


The overhan ging pa rape 
The platform, 
The mode of anchoring. 


The overhanging parapet is an essential feature of the emplacement, as by 
affording the necgssary space for loading it permits the carriage to be anchored 


sufficiently 
Te a igs Se 
*If the gyn laid down in the “siege equipment” be employed, viz., the 18 feet “light,” the increase in 
weight for six gyns would amount to about 34ewt. his gyn is for general use in the siege train, and must 
therefore not be taken as applying specially to the service 64-pounder carriage ; its weight, consequently, 
is not added to that carriage. ce RE ; 4 f 
is distance is given from the drawing; on the actual carriage the distance is found to be 8 feet 
23 inches. : 
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sufficiently near the parapet to ensure the muzzle of the gun, when in the firing 
position, being well beyond the crest. 

As regards the platform, Major Moncrieff submits a simple design which 
would replace the present siege platform, and being considerably less in weight 
and bulk, would be easier and quicker to lay. 

The necessity of supplying some’ proper means of securely “ anchoring” the 
carriage is patent to anyone who has’ seen practice carried on from it. 

The nature of holdfast, and mode of securing it, would vary in different posi- 
tions according to the nature. of the soil;’so that no exact estimate can be 
made of the labour and time its preparation would ‘involve. 


32. The Committee having thus detailed the various .trials to which the 
hydro-pneumatic carriage has been subjected, and having also compared it 
with the service pattern siege carriage, now proceed to place before the Sur- 
veyor General of the Ordnance the conclusions at which they have arrived with 
regard to the subject referred to them in the War Office papers named in the 
margin. ; 

if the first place, they are of opinion that Major Moncrieff has succeeded in 
producing a carriage which, censidered! as a machine, works well, and fulfils 
satisfactorily the object for which it was designed, inasmuch. as it allows a 64- 
pounder rifled M. L. gun to recoil into cover after firing over a parapet 7 ft. 3'in. 
high, and raises it again to the firing position. 

In the course of the trials the carriage has been found capable of improve- 
ment in points.of detail, whereby some of the defects noticed in this Report 
would be removed. The substitution of gun metal for cast iron in the cylinder 
would, in the opinion of the Committee, be decidedly advantageous. 

As regards the suitability of this carriage for siege purposes, the Committee 
consider that a gun mounted on it, in.a specially constructed: siege battery, would 
deliver direct fire as. effectively as a gun mounted on the service siege carriage; 
whilst the carriage and the men working it would be better protected from: the 
enemy’s fire than if they were in an ‘embrasure battery. For the delivery of 
high angle fire, the two carriages ‘would stand on ‘an almost equal footing. 
Judging from the present trials, it seems that but little risk would be likely to 
attend the use of highly charged air vessels in the trenches, and, except that 
an artificer would have to be added to each gun detachment, the hydro-pneu- 
matic carriage would not. require more men for working it than the service 
carriage. 

On the other hand, the construction ‘and maintenance of a parapet with the 

* overhang” required for this carriage, and the arrangements for anchoring it 
(on which ' so much depends), would require much more time and labour fan 
siege works of the present profiles, while in some: places it would be extremely 
difficult to secure the holdfast at all.. The great additional weight and number 
of parts of the hydro-pneumatie carriage, and of the stores to be used with it, as 
well.as the increased time and space “required for the operation of arming a 
battery under this system, constitute defects, which, although probably to a oreat 
extent inherent in any system giving, with direct fire, such advantage of cover 
to the detachment, demand, in the opinion of the Committee, the most serious 
consideration. 


33. The Committee feel it to be scarcely within their province to, deal with 
the broad question whether carriages designed to give recoil into cover should 
or should not be introduced into the siege > train: They have therefore confined 
themselves to opinions on the two following points :-— 

Ist. Assuming a'travelling siege carriage on the “ disappearing ” puineinie ti to 
be required, is the particular one before them fitted for siege purposes? 

2nd. Is this. system the best that could: be. devised for the purpose for which 
it is intended ?. 


With regard to the first point, the Committee consider that the hydro-pneu- 


Conclusions. 
71—1—2317. 


Opinion. 


matic machinery of) this carriage is.of too complex and delicate a character for 


the rough work to which it would be subjected, not only ina siege but also in 
_ the previous transport; and that generally the carriage and its requisites would 
prove too cumbrous for use in siege operations. 
With regard to the second point, the Committee consider it quite possible 
that. some method of obtaining recoil into cover, more simple and free from most 
siA27 ed F of 
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of the objections to. which the hydro-pneumatic system is liable, may be devised, 
or that some alteration in the construction \of batteries ‘may give an equivalent 
protection, (signed) F. A: Campbell, Colonel, r.a., President. 

G. T. Field, ‘Colonel, Bua. 

T. Inglis, Lieutenant Colonel, r.z.; and Colonel. 

R. J. Hay, Lieutenant Colonel, r.a.- 

H. J. Alderson, Major, R.A. 

LE. Harding Steward, Major, 2.8. 
T. English, Lieutenant, K-28. 
7 October 1874. 


APPENDIX (A). 


Major Moncrieff to Director of Artillery, 8th January 1874; 


J wave the honour to forwward herewith, for your information,‘my report on the '64- 
pounder siege carriage. I trust that you will be able to express approval of the manner 
in which I have conducted the important work that |has..been intrusted to me, which is 
explained in the report, and that the Committee will consult me and earry me with them 
in their further experiments. 


Major Moncrieff to Director of Artillery, 6th January 1874. 


In handing over this carriage for trial, have the honour to make the following report 
for the information of the Director of Artillery :— ne 

On 11th December 1871, I was requested by the Committee on High Angle and Ver- 
tical Fire to give a design “for a siege carriage for a 64=pounder M. L. R. gun which will 
admit of horizontal fire over a parapet of 6 ft. 6 in. high, under cover of which a detach- 
ment could work.” 

In answer to which request I informed the Committee of the existence of designs for 
the use of springs which “may perhaps meet their requirements.” 

A design on this principle was forwarded by me to the War Office, on 6th December 
1871, which was afterwards provisionally approved. The principle being new, and at 
that time untried for such a purpose, I considered that it would be advisable to make 
careful investigations, as well as tests of sample springs, before recommending the Com- 
mittee to go to the expense of manufacture. Very great delay took place before the 
manufacturers sent springs to the R. C. D., and they had to be more than once. returned 
for not being up to sample. As soon as each set of springs arrived they were tested) by 
the R .C. D., and reported on by me. In the lastiof these reports, dated.11th September 
1872, I detailed the results of my investigations and tests, for the information of the Com- 
mittee on High Angle Fire ; and informed it that I could not recommend the application 
of these springs to a travelling siege carriage, owing to the ditficulty that had been expe- 
rienced in obtaining springs equal to first sample. The springs that were actually 
obtained would have answered ‘for a stationary carriage of a different arrangement, but 
were not equally well suited for a travelling siege carriage such as was was required, 
and I was most desirous to give the Committee a siege. carriage that would prove to be 
thoroughly efficient. 

On 18th September 1872, the Committee informed me that as they attached “the 
greatest importance ” to the production of a carriage that would “ recoil into cover,” they 
wished to know if I could produce the desired result by hydro-pneumatic agency instead 
of springs. . 

T nat bed then for some time working out this principle, and conducting experiments 
at Erith, which terminated in the most satisfactory results ; accordingly I was enabled to 
answer the question put to me by the Committee inthe affirmative. . This I did on 24th 
September 1872, and at once putin hand, in my private office in London, a design for a 
64-pounder siege gun, which I thought would meet the requirements of the Committee. 

On 18th October 1872, this design for utilizing the hydro-pneumatic. principle for a 
travelling carriage was submitted and approved by the Committee, and I recommended 
that it should be made at Elswick, thinking that this course would save time; this was 
done. The carriage, however, took much longer to complete than was anticipated, and I 
believe that it could have been turned out sooner in the Royal Arsenal. The delay was 
. further increased by the circumstance that a gun was not obtained for some time after the 
carriage was ready. It was at length manufactured, and first'tried by me on 5th June 


1873, at Ridsdale (see Addendum 1., page 9). It will‘be observed that-at this trial the 
then service charge of 8 lbs. was reached. 


A second trial was conducted by me on the 30th July 1873 (see Addendum IIL., page 
10). This trial was reported to the secretary of the Committee on High Angle Fire on Ist 
August 1873. At this trial the charges were raised to 10 lbs. powder, and as soon as it 
was made I recommended that the carriage “be at once sent to Woolwich.” 1n answer I 


was 
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was informed by the secretary that the service charge for the 64-pounder siege gun was 
to be‘raised'to 12 Ibs. powder, and'at the same time requested to make arrangements for 
firing with this increased charge at Ridsdale.’ 3 LA 

I accordingly. telegraphed to. the Elswick Company to leave the, 64-pounder at their 
butts af Ridsdale, In answer they informed me that it had already been removed to 
Elswick. In these circumstances. wrote, on the 8th August 1873, to the secretary of . 
the Committee, urging its immediate removal to Woolwich, and assuring the Committee 
that the carriage was as well suited for 12 lbs. powder as for 8 lbs, charges: The distance 
of Ridsdale from Elswick is about 40 imiles, and I could see no sufficient object in incur- 
ting the expenditure of money and time for the additional journey. These reasons, were 
accepted by the Committee, who empowered me to order its consignment to the Con- 
troller, Royal Arsenal. ‘his order was conveyed to the Elswick firm on 11th August 
1673. 14: . , 

On 24th August 1873, I received the order to inspect the carriage and _ its. storesat: 
Woolwich, which was done; and on 8th September 1873, the Superintendent R. C. D.. 
was requested to make some slight alterations on the capstan, &c., previous to firing. 

On 24th September 1873, it was fired at the Woolwich butts (see Addendum IV., page 
10). The method of pivoting the gun by means of pickets proved at the trial to be a 
little defective in the soft, ground at the butts. 1h contrived another simple method. of 
pivoting which now seems to answer ; this consists of sinking a balk of timber with a chain 
passed round it. . 

This method will be seen by the Committee as the carriage now stands. It was tried 
on Ist October 1873 (see Addendum V., page 11); four rounds were then fired with 12 lbs. 
charges of powder, with satisfactory results. After this trial I requested to be allowed 
to examine the partsinR. C.D. An accident happened to the carriage on‘its being 
again sent to the butts—explained in a letter to the Secretary, Woolwich, dated 25th 
November 1873; this caused some days’ delay for repair. 

It is satisfactory to know. that up to this time none but the slightest alterations have 
been required in this the first carriage made on this principle for a 64-pounder siege gun. 
The experience gained by me at Erith enabled me to produce a carriage that, as far as it 
has gone, has met the requirements nnposéd on it, It is true that im the course of the 
different trials made up to this time, small-defects-were observed in the hydro-pneumatic 
arrangements; they were in each case caused by the departure from the original design, 
and which I did not discover before or during manufacture. I deemed it advisable to 
give a certain discretionary power to the highly experienced manufacturers employed on 
this work, and the parts referred to were not: visible at my: imspections; these small 
defects have been. removed or modified by bringing back the dimensions as far, as possible 
to those originally. supplied.—See Addendum II., page 9. Some of these slight defects 
were corrected at Elswick, and others in the R. C. D., and I may mention that they were 
nearly all connected with the enlargement of the passages, and speed of running up. 

On the whole I consider the work has been fairly executed for a first specimen. 

The carriage at this time being sufficiently complete, as far as these arrangements were 
concerned, I deemed it advisable to fire a few rounds with rapidity to discover whether 
any new physical conditions would be developed by such treatment. 

The report, of this experiment (see Addendum VI., page 11), will show the Committee 
that the results were eminently satisfactory. 

Only one condition now remained to be met, Viz., to provide a fluid for service that 
would fulfil all requirements, and at the same, time would not freeze in any temperature 
in which the carriage might be exposed. I had been for some ‘time in communication 
with the chemist to War Department, Mr. Abel, on this subject. On 9th December 
1873, I sent him a statement of the conditions under which the liquid would be required, 
and he recommended glycerine and water; one of glycerine to two of water; when this 
was supplied to me J had it injected, and fired four rounds with satisfactory results on 
2nd January 1874.—See Addendum VII., page 12. 

Before concluding this report I should wish to draw attention to one or two points in 
connection with the carriage, but not so much bearing on the hydro-pneumatic arrange- 
ments, or the experiments already conducted. ‘These are :— 


1.) Weights of carriage. 
(2.). Mounting and. dismounting. 
(3.) Firing with reduced charges and high angles. 
(4.) Limber. 
1. The weights of the different parts of the carriage are given in Addendum I., page 9. 
At the time «this: carriage was manufactured, one 64-pounder ‘siege gun had been 
designed and made by the R. C. D. Atvits trial at Shoeburyness it buckled at the main 
transom, and’*showed weakness. As it.was. not desirable to conduct two experiments at 
once, I made my carriage heavy enough to withstand any strain that could be imposed on 
it when firing in the ordinary way. A novel arrangement ‘was also introduced which 
admitted of firmg at an angle of 30 degrees, by permitting the breech of the gun to 
descend between the cheeks of the carriage, believing this would meet the views of the 
Committee on High Angle Fire. Whatever weight of carriage is adopted as sufficient for 
ordinary purposes will probably be sufficient for the new arrangement, and if the carriage 
is constructed exclusively for recoiling into cover, its weight can be reduced below that 
é J42 ok F 2 of 
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of a carriage for firmg in the ordinary way, as the same strength is not required for the 
former as‘ for the latter. The hydro-pneumatic, apparatus could also be: somewhat 
lightened if constructed of wrought iron, with built instead of solid radius bars, 


2. A decision on the best method of mounting, connecting, and disconnecting, I sub- 
mit, will better be delayed till some experience is gained in working the carriage, after 
which I shall be prepared with some suggestions for carrying this out satisfactorily. 


3. Firing with reduced charges at long ranges and high angles can be carried on with- 
out the hydro-pneumatic apparatus, and every appliance for performing such practice or 
for working the gun in embrasures will be found on the carriage. Should it be deemed 
advisable also to conduct practice with reduced charges and, at high angles with the 
hydro-pneumatic arrangement, two alternatives are at disposal. One is to shorten the 
chains for this practice, and another is to provide more air space by methods that have 


been devised. 


4, I was desirous to supply a special limber for the carriage, but the Secretary was of 
opinion that it was not required. I should, however, recommend that if an ordinary 
limber is used it should be provided with an inverted pintail; the capstan on the trail is 
designed for limbering up. sci ; Pa i 

A reflecting sight somewhat similar to that used with the 64-pounder counterweight 
carriage is recommended. ve 

In conclusion, I would beg to remark that the problem of producing a good siege 
carriage that will recoil into cover is one that has been occupying more or less most of 
the Artillery Committees in Europe. If the present one proves to be a fair solution of the 
difficulty, 1 would respectfully express my hopes that it may be matured without 
delay for the service, and that this country may have the credit of first conquering the 


difficulty. 


ADDENDUM I. ae 


64-POUNDER HyprOo-PNEUMATIC SIEGE CARRIAGE. 


Weights of Parts taken in Royal Carriage Department. 


Carriage complete, with cylinder charged - - ~ = 62°25 cwt. 
Gun - - - - - - - ~ ~ = :63-0° 7, 


“ FOTAL <=. =. 321°ap 5s 


et grs. lbs. 


Cylinder empty - - - - 7 - - 15 2 14 
Ram or piston - - - - - - - 30. oO 
Radial bars - - - sy tla - - - 4 2 12 
Water, 5°25 gallons = - = - - - QO. 1. 25 
Trail; gun down in loading position - ~ - 47 3 0O 
One pair 5-feet wheels with gun-metal naves and 

_ Ying tires - - - - - - 92 wae 


ADDENDUM II. 


Major Moncrieff to Secretary of Committee on High Angle Fire, 19th June 1873. 


I HAVE the honour to state, for your information, that having received intimation from 
Sir W. Armstrong & Co., that the 64-pounder siege carriage was ready for my inspection 
and for preliminary trial, I proceeded to Ridsdale and fired three rounds as follows: 


Number Pressure Charge Weight Length 
i f of of Recoil on REMARKS. 


of in 0) f 
Round. Air Vessel. || “Powder. Shot. Plunger. 
Lbs.. Lbs. Lbs. Inches. 
1 £530 4 ‘64 94 
2 - 6 4 14-6 : 
3 es 8: y, 22°15 Plunger about six inches short of fu'l inser- 


tion. 


The 
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The by-pass acted slowly in running up. Throttles set to be quite closed when ram 
was 1°6 inch from extreme possible position. 


From the above experiment I discovered that the areas of both the by-pass and of the 
passages between the cylinder and air vessel, betwixt the main and the throttle valves, were 
too contracted. Accordingly I wrote to Elswick for the exact dimensions of these pas- 
sages, &c., as actually manufactured. “These are given in the enclosed tracing, M. 90. 
The sketch containing these dimensions showed me another modification on the original 
design which I was not previously aware of, viz, the insertion. of a tube asa by-pass, 
which will be seen in the tracing enclosed. On asking for an explanation of this, I was 
informed that it was necessary owing to an error of the moulder. Having got the above 
information I went carefully into the question, and on 13th June 1873 sent to Elswick 
the details shown in tracing M. 90 for altering the passages, and at the same time asked 
the manufacturers to increase the by-pass to a nunimum diameter of #-inch, as it was 
shown on the original drawing. 


On 17th June 1873 I received a letter from Elswick to say that all the alterations 
could be completed in seven or eight days, but that as next week was race week at New- 
castle-on-Tyne the work people would not work during the whole of that time. 

I shall proceed to Elswick as soon as the alterations are made, and report to you | 
further. 

It will be observed that the valves and passages evenas altered will not beso large as 


originally intended by me, but the action at the trial was so nearly sufficient that I trust 
the slight modifications I have ordered will have the desired result. 


AppENDwUM III. 


Second Experiment at Ridsdale, 30th July 1873. 


i would not rise at 300 lbs. pressure. 
Gun, began to rise at 400 ,, fp 
Lquite runup - 375 ,, ” 


Possible length of recoil on Ram, 28-6 inches. 


Pressure per Square . P 
Inch in Air Vessel. Cues Weight Bao! 
Round. of of on REMARKS. 


Powder. Shot. Ram. 


Gun down. | Gun up. 


-———$qg— |} —___ | I 


Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Libs. | Inches. 
1 420 395 4 64 75 Shell not filled. 
2 450 a 6 5 15°5 

8 20° The practice had to be stopped on account of 
sata 4 Y ¥ the steel bolts of patches starting. The gun 
was then pulled down and the plunger 
4 465 ” 8 oy 21:7 went home, leaving only .0°375 inch be- 
tween datum, mark and. gland, when the 
5 Bi hitioy ag 10 “h 24'8 pressure indicated 480 lbs.; took out some 


water, and it was then found that the prac- 
tice had been conducted with an over- 
charge of water, when the pressure indicated 
was 450 Ibs., the by-pass let the gun run up 
in 30 seconds. 


4:27. . F 3 
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AppEnpum EY 


a 


First Experiment at Proof Butt, Royal Arsenal, 24th September 1873. 


Possible length’ of recoil on Ram, 28°6 inches. 


Pressure per Square Inch ‘ 
in Air Vessel. Weight 
C harge of Recoil 


Round. Gun down. of Shot, on | REMARKS: 
. Gun up. | Powder. Pe Ram. |: . 
¢ speuie After Cylinder. 
ara recoil. 


Zbs: Lbs.. Ebs. Lbs. Libs. | Inches. ; , 


1 460 450 390 8 64 234 Throttle valve adjusted to the shut iat full recoil. 
Gun run up slowly,;, recoiled quickly. 


| 2 450 455 HM 10 5 254 Drew large picket slightly. 
3 450 | 460 A 10 “ 252 
4 455 470 ip 12 55 28%, | Nearly down to buffers; large picket drew 6 inches- 
5 470 470 12 6 2833 |- ditto = ditto - all pickets started. 
6 460 470 » 12) 7 as as 283 Recoil to 0°05 inch from right-hand buffer; 11 
, “pickets started. : 


ADDENDUM. VY. 


Second Experiment at Proof Butt, Royal Arsenal, 1st October 1873. 


fs Possible length of recoil on Ram, 28-6 inches. 


Pressure per Square . 
Inch in Air Vessel. Charge Weight 


Recoil] on 
Rowe: ie) en ae of 
ja lth Neos moog: Satie: REMARKS. 
Gundown.| Gun up. Powder. Cylinder. 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Inches, : 
ro 1 | 485 410 12 64 23:0 Carriage recoiled 1 foot tightening pivot chain. 
4 A balk of timber was buried about 7 feet in 
2 ig e id * 27-83 the earth, and a chain passed round it before 
the earth was filled up. This chain was 
3 - 976 lashed to the shackle on the middle of the 
4 by ce ” -axle, This held the carriage well. 

4 ” ” ” ” 27°75 


ch a 
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qveoll ADDENDUM VI. 


Third Experiment at Proof Butt, Royal Arsenal, 23rd December 1873. 


~ Cylinder containing 53 gallons of a mixture of soft soap and water.in the proportion of 
1 02. of soap to 1 quart of water. — ) 


Possible recoil. of Ram, 28:6 inches. 


TS Dre . ‘ Temperature of ; 
Pressure | Pressure, Gun up. | Time , Fluid in. Cylinder. Charge Weight | Recoil 
PR —— of Shot, 
Square ar x k of on 
; Inch, "| 48 80on] Immedi- ae Running Before | After ° yprogt 
L=] ’ un down i c Pina 
8 | eund as _|ately before aed ¢ Recoil. Firin Firin Powder. |Cylinder. 
I il ae run up. Firing. | gun ee Pp. 8. g 
Lbs. | Lbs. pieirs Seconds. | Seconds.| Seconds.| Fahr. | Fahr. | Lbs. Lbs. | Inches. 
1], 495. }|..385 |, 400 49 10) {ep 452 - 12 64 |. 26°85 
2 is upc B85: 405 SS ita £09 1 bet - &, i 27:05 
3 if 385 405 44 10 1 - = i; Fy 27,25 
4 498 405 410 50 9 1 = = » ” 27°23 
5 f a 41 8 1 a = 3 ‘3 27:23 
6 ; d1Gaa- - 48 8 l se 47° i is 26°45 


Note.—Everything worked satisfactorily at this experiment; the six rounds were fired with ease in 5 min. 32 sec, 
although the gun had to be traversed and elevated each round to lay it on the exact spot at which it was fired, and 
the observations of pressure recorded, 


ADDENDUM VII. 


Fourth Experiment at Proof Butt, Royal Arsenal, 2nd January 1874. 


Cylinder containing 5} gallons of a mixture of glycerine and water, in the proportion 
of one part (by measure) of glycerine to two of water. 


Possible recoil on Ram, 28°6 inches. 


Pressure per Square : 
Inch in Air Vessel. Charge | 5 Crsal 


Round: t Recoil on 
af ; i Shot,,proof} Ram. | REMARKS. 
}Gun down.) .Gun up. |, Powder. Cylinder. 

Lbs. "Los. 3 Lbs. Lbs. Inches. 

1 505 410 12 64 278 Recoiled to touch buffers. 

2 D. & ” aoe ” 27°8 - - - ditto. 

3 ” » ” ” 27°65 Not quite-down to baffers. 

4 4 ” ” » Oty 27°73 


| 


_ After firing the gun was run up, and then brought from firing to loading position by four men with two 5 ft. 6 in. 
“iron-pointed: levers, and one: man‘to the fall, in 1 min. 25 sec. } 


cee Sait) 


ADDENDUM VIII. 


, Pumps. 
. THE air-pump supplied is:unnecessarily clumsy, and is hampered by a large tank. 
| Weight of air-pump and empty tank - «-. 8.cwt. 2 qrs. 14 lbs. 


‘Designs for a more convenient form of pump for service purposes can be supplied. 
» It'is not recommended that any except the small hydraulic pump now in ‘the service 
should be' used in the battery. 

‘The’ portable air holders or vessels alone would be used to increase pressure should that 
be're quired. o 

Mp ot. Aen FA 
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Major Moncrieff to Secretary of Committee on Working of Heavy Guns, 
12th January 1874. 


I have the honour to ‘acknowledge your memorandum intimating that the Committee 

on Heavy Guns will carry out a trial of my 64-pounder hydro-pneumatic siege carriage 
ry 1874. “4 . 

tees : it for ths information of Colonel Campbell and the Committee, that I have 
sent a report on the previous experiments, &c., of the 64-pounder carriage to the Director 
of Artillery ; and being now informed that your Committee is appointed to experiment 
with it further, I beg that the Committee will command my services to supply drawings or 
any information it may require, and I place myself entirely at its disposal. 


Major Moncrieff to Secretary of Committee on Working of Heayy. Guns, 
29th January 1874, . 


I beg to acknowledge with thanks your memorandum of yesterday’s date, enclosing 
« Programme for trial of the Moncrieft 64-pounder hydro-pneumatic siege travelling car- 
age.” ? 
“ With reference to experiments marked 2 and 3 in that programme, in relation to time, I 
beg to refer to my report to the Director of Artillery of, 6th January 1874, paras. 2 and 4. 
A proper limber and appliances for mounting, connecting, and disconnecting apparatus 
are not yet supplied. - 


APPENDIX (B.) 


REPORTS UPON THE TRIALS OF THE CARRIAGE. 


At Proof Butt, Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. 


THE following is the result of the preliminary trial carried out at Proof Butt, Royal 
Arsenal, 14th January 1874, in the presence of the Committee :— 


Ti C 
ah Charge. Projectile. REMARKS. 
Lbs. 

1 12 Proof cylinder - | Head of piston recoiled within % inch of cylinder. 
Pressure in cylinder being 410 lb. with piston out, 
and 510 lb. on recoil. - ; 

2 s - ditto - - | Gun recoiled to 13th inch. 

3 op - ditto - -|- = (=) ditto. 

4 8 - ditto - - | Gun recoiled to within 8,4,th inches. Four pints of 


glycerine and water taken out of cylinder when 
the gun was in the aii position, thus bringing 
the pressure to about 500 Ib. when down. . 
f ditto. - - | Gun recoiled to within 14th inch. 


or 
1 


An experiment was also tried of hauling the gun down to loading position by hand; it 
took two levers to work the windlass, and two men on each lever, and two on the fall. 
Time occupied, 1 minute 12 seconds. 


At Shoeburyness. 
Superintendent of Experiments to Secretary, Woolwich, 19th February 1874. 


On 3rd February 1874, holdfasts were laid down on the’ sea wall for the 64-pounder 
hydro-pneumatic carriage. The two beams were placed at right angles to each other. 
The ends of a chain were made fast to the centre of each beam, and the bight brought up 
e or angle in rear, at which point an iron ring was slipped over it, and down to the ground 
evel. 

A parapet similar in section to drawing, M—123—7, but made up of 6 feet targets and 
sandbags, was constructed over the holdfasts. 

On the morning of 12th February 1874 the gun and carriage were brought up sepa- 
rately to the site; 40 men being required to drag the latter along the sea wall. Sheer 
shoes, 3 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. 6 in., were sunk flush with the surface of the ground for the 
wheels, and one of 5 ft. 6 in. by 3 feet for the trail to rest on. vires 

The gun was lifted by a gyn. When about. 4 feet from the ground the elevator arms 
were put on, a handspike being thrust through their trunnion rings and over the chase of 
the gun to keep them up out of the way, When the gun had been raised to the requisite 
height, the carriage was unlimbered and run under it, 12 men with difficulty performing 
this operation. ‘The elevator arms were then dropped into the trunnion holes, cap- 

squares 
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squares put on, and the gun lowered on to the head of the ram, some difficulty being 
experienced in adjusting the elevator arms and horns of the saddle. The rods of the 
elevating gear were next fitted, and Major Moncrieff ran the gun up into firing position 
by opening the valve. A strap was now put round the gun in front of the trunnions, and 
a piece of 6-inch rope made fast to it and led round the windlass in the trail. Four men 
then brought the gun back into the loading position by working the levers, six men hold- 
ing on to the fall. Major Moncrieff then superintended the fitting on of the connecting 
rod of the throttle valve, and the fall of the down haul was hauled in taut and made 
fast. 

The operation of mounting the gun occupied four hours. 

On 16th February 1874 the carriage was secured to the chain of the holdfast by a 
lashing of 23-inch rope. The trail balk was also lowered to the same level as the wheel 
balks. Major Moncrieff had originally directed the trail to be 2 inches higher than the 
wheels, but subsequently changed his mind. 

As regards the working of the carriage, the chief difficulty appears to be with the 
holdfast. ‘This gave way four times in the course of the 35 rounds fired. Considerable 
strain can, however, be taken off it by preventing the carriage running forward when the 

un is run up, which slacks the lashing and causes it to tighten with a severe jerk on 

ring. Again, as the holdfast has tobe sunk 7 feet under ground and is partially under 
the parapet, it must be laid down before the latter is thrown up, and the great depth to 
which the beams are sunk renders very good ground necessary. The form of the parapet 
with its overhang also appears to me objectionable. 


The following is a detailed report of the rounds fired :— 


Gun—64-pounder rifled M. L., No. 451, Mark III. 
Charge—12 lbs. L. G., lot 406, 25th November 1863. 


17 February 1874. 


Projectile. Recoil 
No. of TE ie 
0. O 
Round, | Elevation. * tee ha REMARKS. 
Nature. | Weight. | carriage. Measures 
Shoulder. 


1. Preliminary experiments to test working of gear, &c. (Part 1 of Programme.) 


Two quarts (1 glycerine to 2 water) injected into cylinder. Pressure about 503 lbs. 


Lbs. In. In. 

1 PB: 643 1*4 ro Chain tautened up. 

. Muzzle in loading position, 4 ft. 5 in.. 
from parapet. 

Elevation altered to 4 deg. depres- 
sion. 

as -9 09 Lashing broken. 

Right trunnion touching buffer, left 
nearly so. 

A: 10 0°85 | Rope lashing replaced by a shackle 
passed through bight of chain and 
ring on breast of carriage. 

Carriage run up—muzzle 4 ft. 2 in. 
from parapet. 

Gun recoiled to buffers, compressing 
the one on right slightly. 

Bolt of shackle bent. | 

Muzzle now 4 ft. 8 in. from parapet. 


en deg. 


Common shell, Mark IV., weighted 
with sand, &c., and plugged. 


Two more quarts of water, &c., injected into cylinder. Pressure by gauge 525 lbs. 


4 8 deg. -| ditto. 643 5 .0'9 | Piece of corrugated iron placed on 
superior slope of parapet as target 
' is blowing away. 


Muzzle now 4 ft. 9 in. from parapet. 


Compressed 
buffers 


Left wheel sinking slightly. 


Two quarts more liquid injected. Pressure 540 Ibs. 
: 


8 bh? 0°92 
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50 
Projectile. 
No. of 
Elevation. 
d, 
balay Nature. | Weight. 
. Lbs. 
6 bdeg.| 3 643 
7 6deg,| <= ” 
8 7 deg. |’ & ” 
9 ry “ ” 
‘= 
oS 
& 
a 
2A 
10 8deg.| > 5 ” 
11 9 deg. s a 99 
12 10 deg. & E ” 
= 
13 ll deg. | 3 ” 
14 12deg.| & ” 
} 
=| 
15 ” Ss ” 
} 
i=) 


Recoil 


Of 


Carriage. 


In. 
3. 
4 

22 
5 


Oo D Or 


30 


V eemnet WER 


On Ram. 


Measured | 
from 
Shoulder. 


In. 
2°15 
I'l 
a7 
3:05 


EE un NE NDS NDI neee 


REMARKS. 


Two quarts more liquid injected. Pressure 550 Ibs. 


Chain of holdfast broken. ; 

Breast of carriage made fast to hold- 
fast chain by 14 returns of 23-inch 
tarred rope. 

Muzzle 8 it. 1 in. from parapet. 


Muzzle caught edge of parapet in 
running up at about P.B. 


One of strands of rope of holdfast 


given way. 


Rope lashing of holdfast given way ; 
all st rands cut. 


Rope replaced by a 6-inch gasket. 
Muzzle 3 feet from parapet. 


II. To test the working of the hydro-pneumatic arrangement, and to ascertain the time 
of burning of wood time fuzes. (Part 1 of Programme, par. b.) 


Fuze. 
No. of 5 Wood, 
Elevation. Time 
Round. bored to. 
Degrees. 
5 secs. 
16 CO 1 tenths 
| 2°5 
] 7 ”? 99 
1 8 99 9 
19 29 bb) 
20 93 - > 
21 23 5 
22 ” ” 
23 » 7) 
24 ” | ” 
25 5? 99 
26 bs) 7°5 
27 ” » 
28 ” ” 
29 29 by 
30 ” 2? 
31 6 i 9 secs. 
82 3 tenths 
33 i bbe 0 
34 ” ” 
35 ” ” 


Nature. | Weight. 


——- 


Shrapnel shell, Mark IV., filled and fuzed. 


Projectile. 


Recoil 
RE Oe ae ee 
Of 
Carriage. Cate 
In. In. 
11 4°1* 
3 11f 
nil, 1°75 
1 1-3. 
nil. 1,2]| 
” 14 
” 1°15, 
9 0°95 
> 0°82 
1 1-4 
1 1°2 
1 1:0. 
: es 1°05 
2 1°75 
1° 1°25 
1% 1°28 
2 1°38 
2 1°4 
2 Ly 
2 1°15 


* Carriage made fast by smaller gaskets to ring and chain, 
+ Wheels scotched in front to prevent carriage running forward in raising gun. 


¢ Pressure taken, 550 lbs. 


REMARKS. 


Muzzle 3 ft. 1 in. from parapet. 
Muzzle of gun now 4 ft, 4 in. from 
parapet. 


Wheels scotched again. Carriage 
not moved. 


Play of half an inch given to 


scotches in front of wheels. 


Pressure taken, 550 Ibs. 


|| Pressure, when gun up, went down to 415lbs., and then gradually rose to 450/bs. Pressure gauge left on ; whe 
gun fired, maximum pressure about 600 lbs. ; then rapidly sunk:to 550 lbs. : ¢ 


ae: 
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5 March 1874. 


Fuze, Wood, Projectile. Recoil 
No. of : a 
Elevation. Time On Ram: REMARKS. 
Round. Nature, Weight. Oe For 
bored to. i y Carriage. '|Measured from 
, Shoulder. 
Degrees. : Lés. In, In. 

36 8 9 secs. | Shrapnel shell, | 653 30 1:0 Scotches in front 
Mark IV., filled of wheels. 
and fuzed. - 

37 ”? 15 E ad = cd ” j 3°0 O75 

38 99 ” - ” is ” 3°0 0°86 

39 et = - - - i 4:0 0°74 

40 ” 29 3 = 4 ” D5 0°76 

41 10 Full length af = ae 99 2°5 0°76 

42 y> { ” a ~ Be 99 2°0 0°82 

43 § Ki - - - ‘4 3°0 0°82 

44 ” 99 ie +) + 9 3°0 i 0°78 

45 4 if : - : ¥ 30 0-78 

46 res - - | Shrapnel shell, y 2°0 0°85 

4 Mark IV., plug- ; 
ged. 

47 . Ag A ag : - : 2°0 0°70 

48 ¥ : “pig ine - - s 20 0°70 

49 9 = a = G = ” 2°0 0°74 

50 9% - aie - - ‘3 2°5 0°74 

51 oe nh ae Fy : » 2°5 0°68 

52% 15 - - | Common. shell, | 644 2:0 27°1 Gun hauled back 

plugged. to loading posi- | 
tion. 

53 13 - - | Shrapnel shell, | 652 | 2°5 0°68 

plugged. 

54 - : oat) Oe - - » 2-0 0°84 

55 14 ° a ee - - A 2°5 0°68 

56 15 bit mash be By ay 9 2°5 0°82 

S74G. BOBS es - | Common shell, | 643 1's 2°2 

plugged. 


* Fired with a 1°5 Ib. charge. 


The carriage appears to be uninjured. 


The committee and Major Moncrieff were present at the practice. 


Superintendent of Experiments to Secretary, Woolwich, 16th May 1874. 


I rorwaARD herewith a detailedreport of the mounting and dismounting of the 64-pounder 
rile M. L. gun on Major Moncrieff’s hydro-pneumatic carriage (Part 2 of pro- 
gramme). 


7 May 1874. 


Major Moncrieff attended in the afternoon, and also Mr. Baker of the Royal Carriage 
Department. The latter took various dimensions, &c., of the hydro-pneumatic car- 
riage. 

- Major Moncrieff ran the gun up to see if it was in working order (time 62 seconds), 
The gun was then hauled back by levers to a recoil of 63 inches (measured on ram). 
The maximum elevation obtainable at this pomt is 7} degrees. The radius bars were 
then removed, and an elevation of 20 degrees given, the muzzle of the gun being lashed 
down to breast of carriage. _ 


1. A round was fired at this elevation, plugged common shell, 1$1b. charge. The 
actual recoil was 1 inch. L 3 


A273: a G2 2. Some 
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-2, Same charge, &c., elevation 50 degrees. Gun left in position to which it recoiled 
last round. Actual recoil, 1°62 inch. 2 

The men to load had to mount up on the carriage and parapet, and were fully 
ex posed. ; . - . : 

Arrangements made to dismount the gun at 8.45 next norning. 


Dismounting and Mounting by means of Skidding. 


8 May 1874. Experiments continued at 12.45 p.m. 
A detachment of 1 non-commissioned officer, 1 armourer serjeant, and 19 men. Stores 
as laid down in p. 255 of “ Manuel of Artillery Exercises, 1873,” with the addition of 


4 skids, 3 ft. by 9 in. by 6 in. 
2 planks, 4 ft. by 10 in. by 3 in. 


Operations performed :— 


1. Dismounted gun down trail on skids. 
2. Disconnected cylinder from carriage and again connected it. 


DETAIL. 


1. The gun is hauled down to within three or four inches of buffers, handspike placed 
across muzzle, and gun depressed ; long skids placed with their front ends resting on two 
handspikes passed through buffer brackets and lashed securely, the centre of the dis- 
mounting skids being supported by 9 in. by 6 in. pieces. A 4im. piece of timber is 
then passed through elevator arms in trunnion holes, and scotches or other skids placed 
on top of it so as to support muzzle of gun. The breech is then raised and scotched up ; 
the bolts attaching cylinder to elevate arms can then be removed, the breech is again 
raised, scotches removed, and the gun rests on the long skids. The remainder of the 
operation is conducted in the erdinary manner. One of: the skids broken by gun slip- 
ping. . 

REMOVING Ram, 


2. The trail is raised and supported so as to allow two planks to be placed under ram. 
The capsquares are then removed. ‘Two drag ropes are made fast to trail eye to act as 
front and rear guys, the trail is lifted and supported as high as possible, the numbers then 
stand to lift and haul on front guy rope. Nos. 6 and 7 supporting, wherever practicable, 
until the trail is nearly vertical, the guys are then made fast, and the cylinder can be 
removed. . 


11 May 1874. 

Major Moncrieff attended at 8.45 a.m. Worked from 9 to 12 o’clock. 

The carriage had all the Moncrieff fittings on, and the gun was on a ground roller in 
rear. Stores as laid down in p. 255 of “ Manuel of Artillery. Exercises, 1873,” and in 
addition— ; 

10 lashings of 2} in. tarred rope, 3 fathoms long. 
4 skids, 3 ft. by 9 in. by 6 in. 
2 planks, 3 ft. by 10 in. by 4 in. 


Detachment,—1 non-commissioned officer, 1 armourer serjeant, and 19 men. 


Operations performed :— 

Disconnected cylinder as on last occasion, placed it on trench cart and moved it to 
rear ; took of all Moncrieff fittings; then replaced them and again attached cylinder. 
Mounted gun, and attached Moncrieff fittings. 


DETAIL. 


The cylinder was disconnected and the trail thrown up nearly perpendicularly, which 
was secured by front and rear guy ropes. Two four-inch pieces of skidding were then 
lashed to cylinder to protect the projecting valves. The cylinder was then hauled on to 
a trench cart like a mortar, travelled 40 or 50 yards; and then brought back, replaced 
in position, and lashings cast off. The trail was lowered gradually (a very nice fit) and 
humoured till the cylinder capsquares could be put on. Mounting skids were placed in 
position, supported in three places, and the gun hauled up till the trunnions were just 
over buffers. A snatch block was made fast to each axletree to give a lead to the rear. 
The skids were found to be too far to the front; a lever was passed across under the 
breech, the gun lifted bodily and the skids drawn to the rear. The elevating arms were 


then put on, a very difficult operation. Lashing of ram cast off and radius bars put on. 
ihe gun was then run up and hauled down again. 


Dismounting and Mounting by means of a Gyn. 
15 May 1874. ; i ; 
Major Moncrieff attended at 10.15 am. 

Detachment,—1 non-commissioned officer, 1 armourer serjeant, and 12 men. 
Stores 
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Stores as laid down in p. 207 of “ Manual of Artillery Exercises, 1873,” with the addi- 


tion of — 


2 planks, 3 feet x 10 inches x 4 inches. 

2 skids, 3 feet x 9 inches x 6 inches. 

6 large and 6 small scotches. 

2 lashings of 24-inch tarred rope, 3 fathoms long. 
4 yoy Bunch 95 


The gun was in the loading position, and the gyn—with tackle hooked—in rear of it. 


Time. 


10.30 a.m. 


10.323 
10.34 


10.45 


10.534 
10.553 
10.574 
11.0 
111 
11.8 


11.9 

11.18 
11.24 
11.28 
11.30 
11.36 
11.39 


11.40 


2? 
3) 


EP] 


3) 


“ Place the gyn.” Took off preventor chains and arm of throttle valve. 

“ Sling the gun.” 

* Work levers.” As soon as the weight was taken the breech radius bars 
were removed, and the ram lashed by means of two 23-inch ropes 
passed round the trunnions of cylinder and horns of ram and 
frapped. 

The lashing of ram was completed—meanwhile the bolts attaching the 
elevator arms to horns of ram were taken out, the capsquares re- 
moved, and then the elevator arms, and the breast of the carriage 

. unlashed. 

The gun clear of carriage. The ram rose 1 inch after it had been lashed 

The carriage run to the rear. 

The gun lowered on skidding. 

Trail raised and two planks slipped under the cylinder. 

Gyn placed over carriage. 

Capsquares of cylinder removed. They fitted very tightly and required 
a hammer and chisel to loosen them. 

Trail raised 18 inches (in order to clear trunnions of cylinder) and sup- 
ported by skidding. 

Cylinder slewed at right angles to its former position, then slung by 
means of drag-ropes, and raised by the gyn through the cheeks of 
the carriage. The carriage then run clear of cylinder to the rear. 


‘Cylinder on trench cart. 


Cylinder lashed to trench cart which was then taken out of the way. 

Gyn placed over gun. 

Gun raised. 

Carriage run under the gun which was then lowered into the firing trun- 
nion holes. 

“© Cast off and unsling,” “ arrange stores.” The time taken for the whole 
operation was 1 hour and 10 minutes. 


Dismounting gun from travelling carriage and mounting as Moncrieff. Detachment 
and stores as before. Gun in the firing trunnion holes and the gyn over it. Cylinder 
on a trench cart 20 yards to the rear. The remaining Moncrieff stores arranged on the 
left of gun. 


* Overhaul,” “ sling the gun.” 

Gun raised and carriage hauled to rear. 

Gun lowered on to skidding. ‘Trench cart with cylinder run up between 
gun and carriage. 

Lashing of cylinder to trench cart cast off. Gyn placed over it and 
cylinder slung ready for lifting. 

Cylinder raised and carriage run under it. 

Cylinder lowered between cheeks of carriage on to planks. The cylinder 
did not hang quite perpendicularly when slung, and loss of time waa 
thereby occasioned. A sling should be made for it. 

Trail raised about 14 inches and the point supported on skidding. The 
cylinder slewed to bring the trunnions under the trunnion holes. 
Capsquares put on and gyn placed over gun. (The Armourer Serjeant 
screwed in the capsquares bolts whilst the gun was being raised. ) 

Gun raised. 

Carriage run under gun. 

Elevating arms placed on the trunnions. Time was lost by the trunnions 
of the gun not being quite horizontal. 

Bolts attaching elevating arms to horns of ram put in. Much time lost 
by trunnions not being horizontal and by gyn fall over-riding. 

Capsquares put on (breech of the gun had to be raised by means of a hand- 
spike, using a plank asa fulcrum). Cylinder unlashed. 

Gun unslung. Radius bars put on. 

Throttle-valve arm put on, carriage cleaned, and breast of carriage lashed 
to holdfast. 

Gyn removed and struck. The time taken for the whole operation was 
1 hour and 22 minutes. 


G 3 The 
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The general result of these trials as to time is as follows :— 


To mount a 64-pr. on Moncrieff carriage, gun on skidding and all 
fittings off carriage. ‘ 
By gyn - -  -  - Lhour 18 minutes, 
By skidding - -  - about 24 hours. 
To dismount a 64-pr. Moncrieff carriage and remove fittings. 
3 - -  - 68 minutes. 


B n 
By aaddling - - = about 2 hours. 
Remarks by Superintendent of Experiments, Shoeburyness, 16th May 1874. 


Major Moncrieff was present on all the four days, and pointed out the parts liable to 
damage and where especial care was necessary in removing fittings, &c., but he did not 
suggest any new method of mounting or dismounting the gun. The work was carried 
out by the officers, non-commissioned officers, and men of the Experimental Depart- 
ment. ; 

Of the two methods of mounting, &c., tried, that with the gyn was the only feasible 

one. ‘ 
Mounting by skids entails an additional number of men, takes about twice as long, and 
is not so safe as mounting by gyn. The trail of the carriage has to be hauled up nearly 
perpendicularly to release the cylinder ; to do this either men must be employed in front 
of the work, or a holdfast made on the top of the parapet to make a leading block fast to. 
In both cases the men would be exposed. . ame 

If the operation of mounting had to be performed at night, it would, in my opinon, 
be impossible to carry it out except by using a gyn, and even then it would he very 
difficult. 

The following stores, which can be made here, are required to facilitate the operation 
of removing the cylinder :— . 


1. A selvagee sling for raising the cylinder by. <n 
2. Two short rope slings for fastening the horns of tam to trunnions. 


The simplest method of fastening down the horns of the ram would be by short lengths of 
chain fixed to the cylinder to slip round the horns and hook into a staple on the cylinder, 
but this would entail boring two small holes in the cylinder. 

One cause of delay in mounting and dismounting was the great care necessary to avoid 
damage to the many projecting valves in the cylinder. Major Moncrieff states that all 
these valves will be protected in future constructions. 


Major Moncrieff to Committee on Working of Heavy Guns, 16th May 1874. 


Pursuant to memorandum from Secretary, dated 4th May 1874,* I communicated with 
the Superintendent of Experiments at Shoeburyness, and arranged to go there on 7th 
May 1874. 

Ga that day, accordingly, I went to Shoeburyness and obtained the required results by 
firing two rounds with 13 lb. charges with the plunger nearly home; this was all that 
could be done on 7th May 1874. Lees 

On the 8th May 1874, owing to receipt of letters which had at once to be answered, I did 
not reach the battery till 10.30 a.m.; nothing was done till after the dimner hour. During 
the afternoon, however, a detachment of men was employed for my work. They com- 
menced at 1.20 p.m., and broke off at 3 p.m.; in this time the gun was dismounted 
with skids and taken to the rear, the elevating arms and truck radius bars detached, 
the capsquares of the oscillating cylinder removed, and the trail of the carriage tilted 
by guys, leaving the cylinder detached. The working time of the detachment would 
not allow much more to be done. The trail was, therefore, lowered over the cylinder, 
baie was again secured in its proper position by the capsquares, and the detachment 

ismissed. 

On 11th May 1874 I went to Shoeburyness at 8 30 a.m., and commenced work at 
9.10 a.m. 

The first thing done was to alter the position of the lashings between cross-head of 
plunger and the trunnions of cylinder. Next the capsquares were taken off and trail 
raised as before, and secured in raised position. A trench cart was then obtained and 
the cylinder placed in it and secured for travelling—in this state the cylinder was wheeled 
off for some distance. 

At 10.22 a.m. we commenced to put altogether. The cylinder was again suspended in 
its place by 10.50 a.m. The gun was then mounted by skids from the rear, and detach- 
ment dismissed at 12.20 p.m. 

I could not obtain a detachment in the afternoon. The Assistant Superintendent of 
Experiments informed me that the earliest time at which I could obtain a detachment 
ules Friday morning, 15th May 1874. I accordingly arranged to go down on that 

ay. ' 
On 


* The Secretary’s first Memorandum was dated 17th April 1874, Sve p. 28. 
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On 15th May 1874 | arrived at the battery at 10.30 a.m., the gyn was placed over the gun 
and carriage and the following operations performed:—The gun slung, holding chains 
unfixed, breech radius bars unfixed, cross-head lashed down, holding pins in radius bars 
removed, capsquares lifted, and elevating arms removed, carriage run back, cylinder lifted 
out, carriage removed. Cylinder lowered into a trench cart and wheeled off. Gun mounted 
in carriage in ordinary firing position. These operations were completed at 11.40 a.m., 
and the detachment went to dinner. 

At 12.58 p.m. resumed work. The following operations were then performed :—Gun 
dismounted, cylinder brought up in trench cart, replaced it in gun carriage, and fixed on 
its capsquares. Remounted gun on hydro-pneumatic arrangement with its arms, radius 
bars, &c. Unlashed cross-head of cylinder. Left all fit for action. This was completed 
at 2.15 p.m. i 


Having so far detailed these trial operations. I beg to point out certain defects which I 
discovered, and to offer a few suggestions. 


The defects noticed by me were the following :— 


1, Exposed position of the cocks, handle of throttle valve, and other projections from 
the cylinder. - 


2. The absence of a convenient arrangement for lashing down cross-head. 


3. The excess of weight of the carriage proper over that of the service carriage for the 
game gun amounting to 


: .( Moncrieff carriage - - - - 283 cwt. 

7 2 Q 
Weight off Service y - - - - 242 ,, 
Difference in favour of service carriage — - StS Pig rei 


The service carriage was made since my carriage was designed. The cause of the 
excess of weight is explained in my report, dated 6th January 1874. See Appendix A, 


p- 8. 


I have the honour to suggest :— 


1. That I be allowed to design the cylinder for future manufacture, so that all the 
cocks and other projections be protected by covers, or removed. The few trials I have 
made have led me to view this provision as one of considerable importance, as the pro- 
jections referred to make the process of lifting and removing the cylinder a much more 
troublesome operation than if all of them were covered. 


2. I should recommend that the shoulder of trunnions of cylinder be formed with a 
groove for the reception of the lashing, which would keep the rope clear of the capsquares. 
That a special lashing be provided for this purpose, and for suspending the cylinder when 
lifted out of the carriage. 


.3. I should recommend that the carriage be in no case made heavier than what is re- 
quired for ordinary service, as firing with hydro-pneumatic apparatus does not, impose so 
severe a strain on the carriage as firing in the ordinary way. 

The 64-pr. M. L. gun is so heavy that it would only be in exceptionally favourable 
circumstances that it could be taken on its own carriage over rough ground at night to a 
battery formed for its reception. . If this is so without the hydro-pneumatic apparatus, 
the same remark is more applicable to the gun mounted with that apparatus. It is, there- 
fore, probable that this gun would generally be carried to the battery on a sling cart, and 
the carriage, with its hydro-pneumatic apparatus ready for the reception of the gun, would 
be limbered up and wheeled into the battery afterwards. On the above hypothesis the 
operation of greatest importance is the one which has to be performed under the most 
unfavourable circumstances; that operation is mounting the gun in the dark on the car- 
riage, and also the hydro-pneumatic apparatus which would be brought into the battery 
after the gun had been deposited there. No better light than a dark lantern would be 
available, and it therefore appears to me to be desirable to simplify this operation as much 
as possible. With the small experience and limited trials hitherto obtained, I am unable 
to offer any important suggestion for making the operation easier. The gun, I discovered, 
is much sooner mounted when it happens to be slung with the axis of the trunnions quite 
horizontal ; I would only suggest that a special sling might be contrived which would 
ensure this always being the case. 


4, In order to make the handling of the present experimental cylinder more secure, and 
_to protect the projecting cocks, &c., I would recommend that a light wooden cradle be 
provided, a sketch of which is annexed, M. 123/17. 


5. I recommend the gyn in preference to skids for mounting and dismounting both the 
gun and cylinder; although these operations can be performed with skids alone, the gyn 
1s better suited for the purpose, and renders it easier and quicker. 


427. 8 G4 Superintendent 
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Superintendent of Experiments, Shoeburyness, to Secretary, Woolwich, 13th 
July 1874. 


The Heavy Gun Committee assembled at. Shoeburyness on 7th July 1874, and the 
following experiments with the 64-pr. gun, mounted on Major Moncrieff’s hydro- 
pneumatic carriage, were carried out in their presence. The operations were performed 
by a detachment of one non-commissioned officer and 12 gunners, under the 2nd Assistant 
Superintendent. The gun was mounted behind the section of parapet on the sea-wall, 
the site of previous experiments. 

The following extra fittings had been attached to the carriage since the last practice: 
Wrought-iron clips, bolted to both buffer brackets so as to grip the preventor chains at 
any desired height ; a wrought-iron ring fixed to the muzzle of the gun, with bolt and 
shackle to carry a short chain fitted with screw coupling. The lower end of the chain is 
passed through an iron loop in the breast of the carriage, and can be secured at any de- 
sired height by means of a bolt which passes through the loop, and any link in the chain. 
Elevation or depression is given, first roughly by means of the chain, and then by the 
screw coupling. ; 


TI. Before commencing the practice, the pressure in cylinder was taken, and found to 
be 510 lbs. at a recoil of 142.mch. As, however, there was slight leakage at the centre 
joint of connecting pipe of pressure gauge, the registered pressure was probably some- 
what less than the actual. ‘The breast lashing being slacked, the detachment attempted 
to haul the carriage back, but were unable to do so, though wheel purchases were 
applied. 

Arh rounds were then fired at an elevation of 2°, with 12 lbs. charges, and plugged 
common shell. The recoil of the first round (on ram 33 inches), was to taut lashing and 
forward again, wheels and trail coming off the planks. That of the second round (on ram 
4 inches) was also violent, the carriage running still more to the front, though handspikes 
were placed under the wheels. . 


Dismounting the Gun. 
Il.— } 


Time. 
10.43 a.m. | “ Dismount the gun.” 
11.0 ,, | Gyn over the gun, and the gun slung (time was lost in getting out the 
trunnion sights). 
11.33 ,, | Elevating rods removed, and horns of cylinder lashed down (selvagees 
specially made for the purpose were used for the latter operation, it 
having been found that the lashing ropes used on the last occasion were 
liable to over-ride the cylinder capsquares, and took a long time to make 
fast). é 
11.16 ,, | Capsquares off (the capsquare bolts were difficult to remove, partly on 
account of the right wheel of carriage being lower than the left. The 
breech had to be raised slightly by means of lever and fulcrum, to re- 
lieve capsquares from weight of gun). . 
11.19 ,, | Radius bars clear, and weight of gun taken. 
11.21 ,, | Radius bars removed. 
11.23 ,, | “ High enough. Moke fast the fall.” 
nD ep oe. Carriage run to the rear. 
VA Or. es Gun lowered on to skidding. 
11.42 ,, | Gyn over carriage and cylinder slung. The latter was first slewed at 
- right angles, to clear the trunnions. ‘ 
11.47 ,, | Cylinder clear, and carriage run on one side. 
11.52 ,, | Cylinder placed on platform waggon. 
11.57 4, | Gyn placed over gun, and gun slung, - 
12.3 p.m.| Gun raised (a little delay by muzzle fid catching in overhang of parapet). 
12.103 ,, | Gun lowered into travelling trunnion holes of carriage (carriage haying 

been brought up). 

12.15 ,, | Gyn struck and taken to pieces. 
12.34 ,, | Waggon, &c., packed and ready to move off. 


The following stores were packed in waggon (four horses) :— 

Cylinder with sling on it, and lashed down to waggon; gyn and its stores; elevating 
rods; extra fittings (chains, &c.), for use when firing with reduced charges; running 
back levers; sponge and rammer; pick and shovel; two mauls; six pickets; pump and 


oil funnel; two planks, 3 feet x 4 inches x 10 inches; and two skids, 3 feet x 6 inches 
x 9 inches. 


Gun carriage (six horses). 
Radius bars lashed to limber, and elevating arcs and wheel in breast of carriage. 


Hand cart.—Tool box 3 straight edge; quadrant; wadhook; shell extractor; broom; 
oil can and waste; two 4-inch x 4-inch skidding; and five shells. 


The total time occupied in these operations was 1 hour 51 minutes. 


4 III. A section 


es 0 2 
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III. A section of parapet of a half-sunken, Moncrieff battery had been thrown up at 
the head of the marsh, and a Clerk’s platform laid. 

The holdfast for breast of carriage differed from that laid down on the sea wall. It 
consisted of an oak beam, 6 feet long, sunk to a depth of 4 feet parallel to the parapet, 
and about 1 foot from under the crest. Pickets were driven in over the beam, and planks 
placed on the pickets. A #-inch chain was made fast to the beam, passed up through the 
planks, and the earth then filled in and rammed. 


Mounting the Gun. . 


The gun on its carriage (in travelling trunnion holes) was limbered up in rear of the 

gun portion. The platform waggon, with stores, to the right rear. 
Time. 

1.59 p.m. | “ Mount the gun,” §c. 

2.19 ,, | Carriage on platform. 

2.254 ,, | Gyn put together and raised. 

2.343 ,, | Gyn over gun, and gun slung. 

2.40 ,, | Gun lowered between cheeks of platform. The carriage was then un- 
limbered and run forward over the gun. 
2.51  ,, | Waggon backed in over platform, and cylinder slung (ram was found to 
have risen to 12 inches, tightening all the lashings and sling; it was 
consequently impossible to sling the cylinder vertically). 
1 » | Weight taken. Waggon run to rear. 
6 » | Commenced lowering the cylinder into its position. This was an opera- 
tion of great difficulty, partly because the cylinder did not hang vertical, 
and partly because the gun was rather too far to the rear, and its breech 
consequently in the way. The ram was still rising (projection 15 inches), 
and extra lashing ropes had to be put on to prevent the selvagees 
giving way. The frapping of sling had to be cut before it could be 
released. 
3.31  ,, | Cylinder ready for capsquares to be put on. 
3.414 ,, | Capsquares on. 
Gyn over gun, and gun raised. 
4.9 4, | Radius bars bolted to horns of cylinder. 
4.17 ,, | Radius bars attached to carriage, and capsquares put on. 

Time occupied, 2 hours 18 minutes. 


LV. The gyn was then removed, and the extra fittings for reduced charges attached to 
the carriage under Major Moncrieff’s superintendence. The elevating rods were not 
fixed, elevation being given by means of the muzzle chain, which could be secured at 
any desired length. The wheels were scotched, but the breast of the carriage was not 
lashed. 

The following rounds were fired with plugged common shell :— 


1, Elevation 35°; charge, 8 oz. ; one missfire—loose powder poured down vent. Car- 
riage gave a very slight jump; recoil on ram 4 inch. . 


2. To give increased cover, the gun was then hauled back to a recoil of 33-inch on 
ram. ‘The axis of trunnions was then 2 feet 3 inches below crest of parapet. -Eleva- 
tion 40° ; charge 8 ozs. ; actual recoil on ram } inch. 


3. Elevation 15°; charge 1 lb. (in two 8-0z. bags); no recoil. 


4, Elevation 15°; charge 8 ozs.; one missfire—loose powder poured down vent; no 
recoil. 
At this angle the projectile only just cleared crest of parapet. 


After the conclusion of the practice, the pressure was again taken, and found to be:— 

At 2 inch recoil, 510 Ibs.; at % inch recoil (extreme recoil gun on buffers), 515 to 
520 lbs.; in firing position, 420-lbs. 

The experiment shows the absolute necessity of providing some better means than those 
yet tried of securing the ram when the gun is dismounted. 

There is no apparent difficulty in firing reduced charges from a carriage of this nature. 

On examining the carriage next day, the rivets in the bracket holding the shackle for 
lashing down breast of carriage were found to be sheared (the bracket was taken to 
Woolwich by R. C. D. artificers). 


Superintendent of Experiments, Shoeburyness, to Secretary, Woolwich, 22nd July 
1874. 


The experiments with Major Moncrieff’s 64-pr. hydro-pneumatic carriage were con- 
tinued on 21st July 1874, in the presence of the Heavy Gun Committee. 
The following fittings had been added to the carriage since the last practice :— 


1. Chain on either side of cylinder passing round trunnions, and ends led to a bolt 
passing through horns of ram. ‘These chains are marked “A” and “ B,” as the one on 
the left side has to pass over a boss on the trunnion swell, which necessitates one inch 
more length. oi } 

T0497, H 2. A stronger 
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2. A stronger bracket for “holding down” shackle was riveted :to breast of carriage. 
It was secured by six 1-inch, instead of by four }-inch rivets. Whilst employed in fixing 
these rivets, one of the men let an iron bar fall on to the “ overflow” tap of the cylinder, 
breaking it, and ‘allowing the compressed air to escape. A new tap was made by the 
station artificers, but the air could not be replaced, there being only one air holder: at 
Shoeburyness. “i . 


Removal of Gun and Carriage from Marsh to Sea Wall Battery. 


The 64-pr. gun on hydro-pneumatic carriage was in the gun portion at head of marsh 
where it had been mounted on 7th July 1874. A light: gyn was lying in rear, and all 
the stores near it. ; / 

Time. , ' : 

10.20 a.m. | “ Dismount the gun,” &c. The armourer serjeant, assisted by two gun- 
ners, removed the fittings (muzzle chain, trunnion chains, capsquares, 
&c.). 

10.26 ,, Gyn oan The gun sling was passed round the gun in front of the 
| front coil, as there was not room for the fid. 

| The holding-down chains of cylinder. interferé with the elevating 
ares, and prevent the gun being depressed. 

10.32 ,, | Gunslung. 

10.34 \,, | Elevating rods removed from gun. A good deal of humouring necessary 
to effect this. : 

10:36"",,, Gun raised clear of carriage. Radius bars left on trunnions, a handspike 
being passed through the front holes and over the chase of the gun. 
10.56 4, Carriage limbered up. 


Time was expended in— 
I. Having to raise the point of trail to place it on planks. 
II. In traversing the carriage and platform to clear the cheeks of gyn. 


TI. In running back, by means of wheel purchases, till front of wheels were 9 feet 
6 inches from inside of parapet. 
TV. In raising the point of the trail by successive lifts, with handspikes and 
fulcrums. 
V. In filling up a hole in rear of trail plank, 


11.1. am, | Carriage run to the rear. 
11.3. ,, | Platform waggon under gun. ‘The shafts were zemoved to allow of this 
being done. 
A aT Gun lowered. 3 
11.9 ,, | Waggon run clear to the rear by means of wheel purchases. 
11.15 ,, | Horse hooked into waggon and gun carriage ready to, move off. . 
It was found that the platform waggon would not bear the weight 
of the gyn as well as that of the gun, the former was therefore packed, 
with other stores, on a hand-cart; a quantity of skidding and small 
stores being packed inside the gun carriage. a4 
Lial9 © os Moved off. aa 
Total time, 59 minutes. 
In moving from marsh to sea wall it was found necessary to halt and re-adjust the gun 
on the waggon, there being too much weight on the perch. 


Remounting Gun behind Parapet on Sea Wall. 


11.39 a.m.} Horses unhooked. 

11.49 ,,. | Gyn put together and raised. 

11.57 _,,, | Waggon with gun under gyn; time lost by having to reverse the waggon. 

11.59 ,, | Gun slung (as before). Had to lower again twice, the trunnions not being 

quite horizontal. 

12.11 p.m.| Gun raised and waggon run clear. 

12.153 ,, | Carriage under gun. 

12.163 ,,. | Carriage unlimbered; skidding was first placed under the trail. 

12.18. .,,,..| Trail lowered. 

12.26, | Gun ready to lower; time lost by having to shift, the, carriage, several 
times to get it into proper position. — 

12.29% ,, | Radius bars lowered into trunnion holes. 

12.313 ,, | Capsquares on. 

12.35. ,,. | Horns of ram bolted'to radius bars, Had to raise the ram an inch or so 
by means of handspikes. . . 

12.38 _;,.\| Elevating rods put on. 

12.39 ,, | Gun unslung. 

Total time, 1 hour. 


Major Moncrieff subsequently admitted the air from one air weal inte the cylinders 
_ The pressure gauge now registers 295 lbs. when gun is in loading position. 191 ore 
| ~ofor 
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For Comparison with the above. 


On 22nd July 1874 a 64-pr, gun, mounted on a service wrought-iron travelling carriage, 

was taken out ofan emplacement at the head of the marsh, and mounted on a Clerk’s 
latform on the sea wall. The gun was limbered up in one’ of the gun portions of. the 
attery lately thrown up by the Engineers at the head of the marsh. 


Time. 
‘10.38'a.m.' | “ Shift from firing to travelling trunnion holes.” 
10.45 ,, Elevating are off.—Time was lost in attempting to remove the are without 
unkeying the screw. 
‘10.50 ,, | Gun in travelling trunnion holes. The gun had to be run to rear of plat- 
| ‘form (by means of wheel purchases) to give room for handspikes in the 
muzzle. Tackle*was used instead. of drag rope on account of the great 
’ slope of stool-bed. 
11.0 ,, | Gun on top of ramp, and shafts squared ready to hook in. Planks were 
placed under wheels, and wheel purchases applied. , 
ae! sa Moved off; stores all packed on a trench cart. 
Total time, 25 minutes. 
11.16 a.m., {Gun on sea wall in rear of platform. “ Unhook.” 
11.19 _,, |“ Shift from firing to travelling trunnion holes.” 
11.21 p.m. | Gun in firing trunnion holes. The gun was then unlimbered, and planks 
placed to run carriage on to platform. 
‘11.25 ,, | Gun on platform, elevating arc on, and stores arranged. 
Total time, 9 minutes. 


The total time occupied in removing the guns from battery at head of marsh, and 
mounting them on sea’ wall was— 
Moncrieff - - - ~ - (139 minutes. 
Service - - - - - ey TT ts 


‘The Gun Detachment. 


MoncrieErr. SERVICE, 
1 officer. 1 officer. 
‘1 non.-com. officer and 12 gunners. 1 non.-com. officer'and 12 gunners. 
1 artificer. 


The Matériel. 


MONCRIEFF. - (SERVICE. 
Carriage with Moncrieff fittings) 5 ‘Carriage with gun mounted,), 
on, and limber - -  <- prrees: and limber - - 2 (8 horses. 
Platform waggon' with gun on, 6'horses. | ‘Hand-cart, 1 luff tackle, oe 
Hand-cart with gyn and stores. gun stores’~ => - - = 


“Major Moncrieff to Secretary of Committee on Working of Heavy Guns, 22nd July 
1874, 


I have the honour to inform the Committee that what happened on 20th July 1874, in 
consequence of a gunner letting fall a heavy block of iron on a tap of the experimental 
cylinder, is an accident which could not possibly occur with cylinders made for service. 
In such cylinders all projecting unprotected taps, cocks, &c., will disappear, as previously 
pointed out in my report to the Committee, 16th May 1874, in which the attention of the 
Committee was called to the exposed position of these. cocks, &c., and the possibility of 
their being injured was indicated. a 

Notwithstanding this trivial accident, Iwas prepared to carry out the programme of 
firing had the second air. holder, which I telegraphed for on my arrival, reached Shoebury- 
ness, as I fully expected it would. J suppose that the Committee is aware that the 
cylinder can be charged for action, by means of air holders, in a few minutes. 

I request that this:letter may be appended to the report in which the accident is. men- 
tioned. 


Secretary, Woolwich, to Superintendent of Experiments, Shoeburyness, 21st July 
1874. 


The Committee on Working of Heavy Guns: wish the following experiment to. be’ car- 
ried out with the Moncrieff 64-pr. hydro-pneumatic carriage, viz. :— 

Gun on platform waggon, carriage with hydro-pneumatic gear attached to be limbered 
up; bothto be taken to the siege battery in the marsh;.and.mounted in an emplacement 
” at night. Lieut. Colonel. Hay, a member of the, Committee, will, attend the experiment 

on behalfiof. the, Committee, and will, give you the/further, particulars of the. trial,ias 
‘arranged. at a-meeting held this day at Shoeburyness. 

_. Major Monerieff has. been-informed of the proposed trial ; will you be. good enough. to 
let him know the date and hour. : 

ml 427. S H 2 Superintendent 


| 
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Superintendent of Experiments, Shoeburyness, to Secretary, Woolwich, 25th July 
1874. ‘ 
In accordance with the request contained in your letter of the 21st July 1874, the 


following experiment was carried out on the night of the 24th July 1874, in the presence 


of Lieut. Colonel Hay and Major Moncrieff. 


The following guns, &c., were parked in the barrack square. 


In charge of Major Straubenzee, 2 
assist. instructors, 1 non-com. officer 
and 12‘men (non-com. officers of long 
course). 


In charge of Lieut. O’Callaghan, and 


» 1 non-com, officer and 12 men of ex- 


perimental detachment, assisted by an 
armourer. 


1. A 64-pr. rifled M. L. gun on service wrought-iron travelling car- 
riage, the stores partly carried on the gun carriage and partly in a hand 
cart. f . 


2. A 64-pr. Moncrieff hydro-pneumatic carriage, with cylinder attached 


A 64-pr. rifled M. L. gun on a platform waggon (radius bars and gun: 
sling on carriage), and a hand cart with gyn and gyn stores. 


At 10 p.m. both guns, with their detachments, moved off to the batteries at the head of 
the marsh, and the guns were mounted as follows :— 


MOoNCRIEFF. 


The gun-carriage was halted in rear of, and well clear of, platform waggon and hand- 
cart, the platform waggon being driven to the most convenient position for descending 
the ramp; the horses were unhooked and the gun unlashed. The gyn and stores were 
then taken off the hand-cart, two numbers being employed to make a roadway of short 
planks, &c., on to the Clerk’s platform in the Moncrieff emplacement, and the remainder 
putting the gyn together. The roadway being completed, all hands stood to the platform 
waggon, and by spoking wheels, &c., it was run to the desired pesition on the platform. 
The gyn was then raised and placed over the gun, the operation of carrying the gyn down 
the ramp being one of considerable difficulty. The gun was then slung. 


Time. ite 

10.28 p.m. | The gun was raised and waggon run clear. The carriage was then 
brought up and run down under the gun, the horses being unhooked at 
the top of the ramp. 

10.35 ,, Carriage in position under the gun. 

10,40 ..,, Unlimbered. Skidding was built to such a height that when the shafts 
were raised the trail would rest on it. This skidding was then removed 
by successive lifts until the trail rested on the trail plank. The gun 
was then lowered, and, as the trunnions were not perfectly horizontal, a 
very great amount of difficulty was experienced in getting the radius 
bars into the trunnion holes. Finally, the right wheel had to be raised 
by handspike and fulcrum, and a plank slipped under it. 


by Ey pial The radius bars were coaxed into trunnion holes and capsquares keyed on. 

i IE Breer The gun was very carefully lowered, and the horns of ram bolted to 
radius bars. 

iW Ses Bie The elevating rods were keyed on (the lantern was used freely for the 


three last operations). The gun was then unslung, the gyn removed 
and struck in rear of the battery, and stores arranged. 
11:28 Gs Gun ready for action. 


Time occupied, 1 hour and 28 minutes. 


SERVICE CARRIAGE. 


10.0 p.m. | Moved off from barrack square. 
10.4 ,,_ | Gun in rear of battery. 
Inclined planes of short planks, &c., were built up in rear of the 

Clerk’s*platform. The gun, which was limbered up and in travelling 
trunnion holes, was then run down the ramp. The gun wheels 
slipped off the inclined planes, and considerable time was lost in 
jacking them up again. 

10.24 ,, | The gun was shifted from travelling to firing trunnion holes. 

10.26. .5, Gun unlimbered. 

10.27 ,, | Gun ready for action. 


Total time occupied, 27 minutes. 


The gun portion into which the 64-pr. on service carriage was taken was 1 ft. 6 ins. 
deeper than the other, and the ramp steeper. ; 

The conditions were very favourable for working, the night not being very dark and 
the ground hard. A range party was posted in the marsh 500 yards in front of the P 
battery. They were provided with carbines and blank cartridges, and fired a round © 
whenever they saw a light or heard a noise in the battery. They did not either see or 
hear anything in the service gun portion, but distinctly heard the click of the pawls of 
the gyn, the squeaking of the gyn fall, and the hammering when putting on the Mon- 
crieff fittings. The night was very still. f m ane 

In 
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In the course of the afternoon the air pressure was restored to the cylinder. The ram 
was at % inch recoil, an air holder was connected with the cylinder, and the pressure 
gradually rose from 295 to 400 lbs., when the gun began to rise; the air holder was dis- 
connected when the pressure was 420 lbs., with gun in firing position; the gun was 
hauled down to # inch recoil, and the pressure was then 560 lbs. A second air holder 
was then attached, and the pressure increased to 550 lbs., which left a pressure of 
975 Ibs. in the air holder. 

The gun was then dismounted, placed on a platform waggon, and, together with the 
carriage and stores, taken to the barrack square. 

The holding-down chains of ram are alittle too short, and there is, consequently, 
a apeeetganey in attaching them. Major Moncrieff proposes to add a link to each of 
the chains. ‘ 


Secretary, Woolwich, to Superintendent of Experiments, Shoeburyness, 29th July 
1874, 


In the operations above reported no mention is made of “anchoring” the Moncrieff 
carriage. It is presumed that such was done, and, therefore, it would be as well to note 
it in the report. ' 


Superintendent of Experiments, Shoeburyness, to Secretary, Woolwich, 30th July 
1874. 


The breast of the carriage was not lashed down to the holdfast. The armourer and his 
assistant could have done this whilst the detachment was striking the gyn, so that no 
appreciable time would have been lost. 

If a chain were used with a hook to go over “holding-down” shackle of carriage, the 
operation of “anchoring” would be much simplified. 


o 
5 


Superintendent of Experiments, Shoeburyness, to Secretary, Woolwich, 31st July 
1874. 
Reports that Part 3 of programme was carried out to-day in presence of the Committee 
on Working of Heavy Guns. 
The hydro-pnéumatic carriage was mounted in rear of temporary parapet on sea wall, 
the wheels and point of trail being on sheer shoes.sunk flush with the ground. 
Twenty* rounds of plugged shell and 12-lb. charges were fired. 


No. Load. Elevation. | Recoil on Ram. 
Inches. 

] 10 -48 0 g° —— 

2 10 51 0 ” 0°65 The carriage jumped every round 
3 Loss 0 » 9°75 (wheels sometimes nearly six inches off 
4 10 53 60 > 0-75 the ground), and gradually worked to 
5 10 55 40 » 0°68 the right; off the wheel blocks. This 
6 10 47 30 5) 1°36 was partly due to the holdfast chain 
7 Ls Ae ” 0°85 not being central, 


Rope of breast lashing of carriage cut; left wheel off sheer shoe. The carriage had to be 
crosslifted into position and new breast lashing put on. The bight of chain and shackle on 
carriage were served with sandbags to prevent the rope cutting. 


8 IZ 37 0 5° 0°7 
OSE A Ee ss 0°8 
10 = = = ” 0°85 
11 "41 oO + 2°05 
fet Pe 12 /42. 0 if 0°75 
13 12 43° 30 i 0°66 
14 |] 12 44 15 & 0-55 
15 | 12 45. 0 - 05 
16 | 12.°46-"“o- a 0°58 
17 12) 47 a0 st 0°6 
18 | 12 48 46 i 0:8 
19 | 12 49 60 * 0-9 
20 12 50 80 Ss Run up at12 61 16. 


Sand was then thrown over the inside of carriage to see if it interfered with the 
working. It was cleared off in halfa minute by the gun detachment. The gun was 
then fired; recoil 1-08 inch. Breast lashing again broken. The pressure in cylinder was 
then taken and found to be 535 lbs. . 

; Secretary, 
ee hla sol ls en ates aN Hh SAE lade 
| * “The wheels of the carriage were scotched up front and rear ; if this is not done the carriage recoils to 
taut breast lashing—and then jumps forward, gradually working off platform.” 


se 


ih) 0 H 3 
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Secretary, Woolwich, to Superintendent of Experiments, Shoeburyness, 31st July 
1874. Chee | 
The Committee on Working of Heavy Guns are desirous of carrying out some expe- 
riments to test the strength, &c. of the air holders supphed for Moncrieff hydro- 
pneumatic carriage. ‘They would be glad if: you would make the necessary arrangements 
for the trial to take place this afternoon. 
The air-holder to be removed to marsh, and to be fired at from a Snider B. L. carbine 
and a 9-pr. rifled M. L. gun. The object of the trial is to ascertain whether the holder 
will explode on being struck by a bullet; if not, then to ascertain whether it will explode 
on being struck by a fragment of common sbell. . 


Superintendent of Experiments, Shoeburyness, to Secretary, Woolwich, 31st July 
1874. 
Reports that the experiments were carried out accordingly with the following 
results :-— 


1. The air holder, fully charged, was hung, horizontally, on pickets about three feet 
from the ground, and fired at, with artillery Snider B, L. carbines, at a range of 300 
yards. Only two slight grazes:were obtained, and the firing party advanced to 200 yards ; 
at this range five fair hits were obtained, but no damage beyond a slight dent was done 
to the air holder. 


2. Ten rounds of common shell, filled and’ fuzed with R. L. percussion fuzes, were 
then fired at a range of 500 yards, to burst on graze short of it. ‘The shells burst at 
distances varying from 200 yards under to 10 yards over; the last round cut through 
one of the pickets, dropping the cylinder. 


3. The air holder was then re-slung’ and a ‘nine feet target placed six yards in front of 
it on which to burst the shells. The first round hit and burst, but did no damage beyond 
cutting the rope handle. The second was: 20° yards: short; no effect. The third ‘hit 
target and burst; a large splinter from this round, probably the-base of the shell, struck . 
the air-holder, making a dent of about }:invh deep, and two or three fine cracks, from 
one of which the air escaped with a loud hissing sound for nearly 10 minutes. 


Major Moncrieff to Secretary of Committee on Working of Heavy Guns, 30th July 
1874, . 
Forwards a tracing, M 123/22, showing chain’ sling for his’ 64-pr. carriage for ‘the 
approval of the Committee. 
If this is adopted instead of a common sling the gun must always hang square. 
Would also recommend hexagon headed bolts for capsquares, and radius bars at cross- 
head. These slight modifications will facilitate the operation of mounting and dis- 
mounting, and reduce the time required for doing so considerably. . 


APPENDIX C. 


Hypro-PngeUumMATiIc CYLINDER. 


Major Moncreiff to Secretary of Committee on Working of Heavy Guns, 21st February 
1874, 
The hydro-pneumatic cylinder of the 64-pr. siege carriage was tested with a pressure of 
2,000 lbs. ; 


Secretary of Committee on Working of Heavy Guns to Major Moncrieff, 11th March 
1874, 
The Committee would be glad to be informed in what stage of manufacture the cylinder 
was tested, and also how the test was carried out. 


Major Moncrieff to Secretary of Committee on Working of Heavy Guns, 28th March 
1874. : 
On the 12th March 1874, I wrote to the manufacturers for the information above 
requested; this morning I received the following answer, dated 27th March 1874:— =~ 
“ The cylinder for the 64-pr. siege ‘carriage was tested when completed. ‘The only 
alteration made after testing was the enlargement of the valve; which would not in any 
way affect the strength of the cylinder. ‘The test: was carried out by hydraulic pressure 
in the manner adopted for testing similar machinery used for\cranes, &c.” ii 


Major Moncrieff to Secretary of Committee on Working of Heavy Guns, 3rd March 
1874. 5 
For your information I beg to state that if eun-metal be substituted for cast-iron for 
the cylinder of the 64-pr. hydro-pneumatic carriage, the weight’ of it would be 10 cwt. 
1 qr. 22 Ibs., instead of what it now is, viz., 15 cwt. 2 qrs. 14lbs. If the plunger be me 
. oe 
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of wrought instead of cast iron, its weight would be 2 cwt. 0'qr. 25 lbs. instead of 3 ewt. 
Oqr. Olb. This reduction of 5 cwt. 3qrs. 23 lbs. in the weight of the apparatus would be 
accompanied ‘with an increase of strength. 


Superintendent of Experiments, Shoeburyness, to.Secretary of Committee on Working 
of Heavy Guns, 12th June 1874. 


On examining the hydro-pneumatic Moncrieff carriage some days ago, it was found that 
the gun had risen several inches from the loading position at which it had been left the 
day before. The gun was again hauled down, and the position of the ram carefully 
marked ; this afternoon it had. risen 4 inch. hay 

There is considerable leakage at the throttle valve, and a slight leakage at the cap at 
the top of cylinder, and at the plug opposite the throttle valve. 

The pressure (with ram at 1%inch from full recoil) is now about 535 lbs. instead of 
550 lbs. as it was when last taken. 


Secretary of Committee on Working of Heavy Guns to Major Moncrieff, 19th June 
1874. 
Will you be good enough to favour the Committee with your remarks, &c., on this letter 
from superintendent of experiments. 


Major Moncrieff to Secretary of Committee on Working of Heavy Guns, 22nd June 
1874. ; 

The letter referred to, and the observations therein on the 64-pr. siege carriage, show 
that the small leakage at the valves and joints which has been going on since the cylinder 
was charged with air six months ago, still continues. The pressure can at any time be 
restored to what it was originally, or to what it was at any period of the practice, in a few 
minutes, and I hope the report from the superintendent.at Shoeburyness will be satisfactory 
to the Committee. 


AiR HOLDERS. 


Major Moncrieff to Secretary of Committee on Working of Heavy Guns, 1st December 
1873. 

Herewith I beg to inclose drawing, M. 123/5, of air holders for increasing pressure in 
the cylinder of hydto-pneumatie siege carriage, and I would recommend that two of these 
be made to accompany the carriage to Shoeburyness. The air pump is not intended to 
be’ placed in the battery, or to go into action; but the portable vessels shown on 
tracing would be used for this purpose, should in any case an increase of pressure be 
required. 


Secretary of Committee on Working of Heavy Guns to Major Moncrieff, 5th December 
1873. 


What will be the cost approximately ? 


Major Moncrieff to Secretary of Committee on Working of Heavy Guns, 22nd January 
1374, | 
The price for two ‘air holders, as estimated by Superintendent R.C. D., is about 
10 7. each. 
These air holders are necessary for other purposes than holding air; and are required 
before any extended trial is made. 


Secretary of Committee on Working of Heavy Guns to Major Moncrieff, 23rd January 
1874, 
Before submitting this for the approval of the director of artillery, the Committee 


he ee be glad if you would furnish fuller explanation as to the necessity for these air 
Iders. 


Major Moncrieff to Secretary of Committee on Working of Heavy Guns, 27th January 
1e74g. 


The air hdlders are required— 
Ist. For increasing air pressure in the battery when it is needed. 


2nd. For attachment to cylinder to reduce temperature of the liquid when this is found 
to be necessary for prolonged practice. 


__ Secretary of Committee on Working of Heayy Guns to Director of Artillery, 28th 
January 1874. 

Under the circumstances the Committee recommend that these air holders be con- 
structed for Major Moncrieff in the:R. C. D., and:'the work should be put in hand at 
once. » 

Director of Artillery approved 29th January 1874. 


Secretary of Committee on Working of Heavy Guns to Director of Artillery, 9th 
February. 1874, ae 
At a meeting of the Special Committee on Working of Heavy Guns, &c.,on 6th February 
1874, Major Moncrieff attended, and explained that a late accident to an air holder in a 
Whitehead torpedo had caused him to think that the air holder, M: 123/5, would not'have 
m4 27. H4 sufficient 
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sufficient strength, and he therefore proposed they should be made of gun-metal, As the 
Committee were only authorised to expend a sum of 102 in the construction of air 
holders, and as Major Moncrieff was of opinion that this sum would not cover the expense 
of those now proposed by him, the Committee requested him to make his application 
throuch the War Office. In the meantime they have cancelled their demand of 4th 


February 1874. 


Major Moncrieff to Superintendent R. C. D., 23rd February 1874, 

Referring to our conversation to-day relating to air holders, I beg to send you herewith 
the detail drawing of valve, along with a full-size drawing of the alternative plan we dis- 
cussed to-day, which is nothing more than a metal shell cast in one piece, thus avoiding all 
joints and varieties of material; I know your opinion on this question, and I hope you 
will be able to give it effect. 

Superintendent R. C. D. to President of Committee on Working of Heavy Guns, 
24th February 1874. 

This refers to a verbal communication with Major Moncrieff yesterday, when that officer 
suggested, as an improvement on former designs, to substitute an air vessel cast in gun- 
metal, for one built up (iron and gun-metal), The built up air vessels, ordered, are partly. 
made, but not in so forward a state as to prevent the substitution suggested. 


Secretary of Committee on Working of Heavy Guns to Major Moncrieff, 25th 
February 1874, : 

With reference to your letter, 23rd February 1874, addressed to the Superintendent 
R. C. D., which was laid before the Committee on Working of Heavy Guns at their meeting 
yesterday, and to previous correspondence with the secretary on the subject of air holders 
for use with the 64-pr. hydro-pneumatic siege carriage, I am directed to inform you that 
the two air holders previously ordered are partly made, but are not in so forward a state 
as to prevent the substitution of cast gun-metal air vessels, as suggested in the letter 
referred to above, but before any instructions are given relative to the proposed substi- 
tution, I am to request that you will be good enough to inform-me, for the information of 
the Committee, what description of air holders you now wish to have made for the carriage 
in question. ; 


Major Moncrieff to Secretary of Committee on Working of Heavy Guns, 26th February 
1874. 

With reference to your memorandum, 25th February 1874, my note to Superintendent 

R. C. D. was in relation to a conversation, the purport of which he doubtless conveyed to 


the Committee. : “ 
Herewith is tracing, M/123/12, of the air holder therein referred to, which I think most 


suitable, and which I therefore recommend. 


Secretary of Committee on Working of Heavy Guns to Superintendent R. C. D., 
3rd March 1874. ; 

Please note with reference to your minute of 24th February 1874. ‘Will you now be 
good enough to go on with the manufacture of the ait holders demanded, in accordance 
with tracing, M/123/12 herewith. 

Director of Artillery informed 23rd March 1874. 


Major Moncreiff to Superintendent R. C. D., 13th J une 1874. 


Herewith I beg to inclose my remarks on the testing of air holders for 64-pr. hydro- 
pneumatic siege carriage. 


Arr Houper, No. 1. 


29th May 1874.—Was placed in a tank of water inside a splinter proof recess at the 
butts, and connected with the air pump by about 40 feet of wrought iron pipe and a 
pressure gauge connected with the pipe near the pumps. Air was then pumped into the 
holder until 16°75 cwt. = 1,876 lbs. per square inch was registered.. The pressure was 
allowed to remain at this figure for about 30 minutes, after which the air was permitted to 
escape until the pressure was reduced to 12 cwt. = 1,344 lbs. per square inch. With this 
pressure the air holder was taken to the collarmaker’s shop in the R. C. D. 


Ist June 1874.—It was found that the pressure in the air vessel was gone—cause of 
this not known. 


alee oe 1874.—Air vessel was taken again to the butts, and charged with 13 cwt.= 


10th June 1874.—Pressure in air holder 10-4 cwt.=1164'8 Ibs. Difference between 
1164°8 Ib. and 1472-8 lb. due to area of pipes used in test. 
Arr Hoxper, No. Qa 


2nd June 1874.—Was charged with 16 cwt. = 1,792 lbs. per square inch under same 
conditions as No. 1 holder. Pressure then reduced to 10°5 cwt. = 1,176 lbs. 


8th June 1874.—The pressure was taken and registered, 8:8 cwt. = 985 lbs.—loss as 
_ the 
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the case of No.1 holder due to area of the pipes; the contents of which are lost each 
time. 

Pressure was now blown out that the grummet handles for carrying air vessel might be 
fitted on. 


10th June 1874.—Charged with 12:3 ewt. = 1,377 lbs., then pressure reduced to 
11°8 cwt. = 1321°6 lbs., and the valve closed. In this state the vessel was lifted-out of the 
water and placed beside No. 1 holder. 


No signs of leakage have occurred except the entire escape of air from No. 1, above 
noticed, and the cause of which is not known. 

The pressures attained, viz., 1,876 and 1,792 Ibs. is about 400 lbs. more than what was 
asked for, and about 700 lbs. more than the pressure to be stored. The air pressure reached 
could not be conveniently raised higher by the pump at disposal, but both air holders have 
already been tested to 2,240 lbs. pressure with water. 

The pressure needed for the present air holders is higher than what will be required 
for future ones, as the present carriage works with higher pressure than I propose to apply, 
and for which the designs I am engaged on are contrived. 

In manufacturing air holders, in future, I would recommend that the valves be modified, 
as shown in tracing M. 123/19. 


Superintendent R. C. D. to Major Moncrieff, 16th June 1874. 


Will you have the goodness to inform me whether you are satisfied with the results of 
the water and air tests applied by this department, and whether you consider the air 
- holders now fit for issue. | 


Major Moncrieff to Superintendent R. C. D., 18th June 1874. 
I am satisfied with the results of the tests. JI recommend that both vessels be charged 
with 1,200 lbs., and stored until they are required; and that before issue the pressure be 
reduced to 1,100 lbs. per square inch. 


Superintendent R. C. D. to Major Moncrieff, 22nd June 1874. 


These air vessels will now be handed over to the Controller, Royal Arsenal, charged 
with 1,200 lb. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR FIRING WITH REDUCED CHarces at High ANGLES OF 
ELEVATION. 


Major Moncrieff to Secretary of Committee on Working of Heavy Guns, 5th March 
1874, . 


Tn answer to the question put to me to-day, at Shoeburyness, by the Committee as to 
what I should recommend for firing, with a reduced charge of 1 lb. 8 ozs. powder, at a 
very high angle of elevation, I beg to convey, in writing, for their convenience, the 
opinion I imperfectly expressed in conversation. 

My opinion is that the most suitable method of providing for the above-stated require- 
ment, on which I understood the Committee to place some importance, is as follows :— 


1. To shorten the holding chains, when used for that purpose, so as to prevent the 
gun rising above the loading position, leaving only a few inches of the plunger to 
recoil. This amount of recoil was to-day demonstrated to be ample by the 
experimental shot round 17. 


2. While held in this position, to provide the gun with the required elevation by 
supporting its breech in a way which will give that elevation, and at the same 
time in a manner that admits of depressing the gun after each shot to the present 
loading position. This I find can be effected simply and easily. It follows that the 
oporation of firing with the 1lb. 8ozs. charge, at high angles of elevation, will be 
ae as convenient, and will be done under as much protection as it has hitherto 

een with normal charges of 12 Ibs. powder. 


“With reference to an observation, made at the experiment to-day, that it was most 
desirable to be able to get a direct aim while using curved over-bank fire—a method of 
doing so has occurred to me in connection with above-stated requirement which, if 
desired, I shall be glad to submit designs for. 


Secretary of Committee on Working of Heavy Guns to Major Moncrieff, 13th 
March 1874. 


1. With reference to pars. 2 and 3 of the printed copy of your report of 6th January 
1874, I am directed by the President of the Committee on Working of Heavy Guns to 
inform you that the Committee would now be glad to receive your suggestions prior to 
the carrying out of Part 2 of Programme, 26th January 1874; and with regard to your 
memorandum of 5th March 1874, the Committee request that you will be good enough 
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to furnish them with a drawing showing the additions required to the 64-pr. siege gun 
and hydro-pneumatic carriage for firing with reduced charges at very high angles of 


elevations. 


2. I am also to request that you will be good enough to submit to the Committee the 
designs showing the method of laying referred to in the last par. of your memorandum in 


question. 
3. The Committee would be glad to receive the probable cost of the services referred 
to in pars. 1 and 2 above. . 


4. I am further to inform you that a portion of a siege battery will be constructed at 
the head of the marsh at Shoeburyness, with a profile similar to that submitted by you in 
tracing M 123/7, and that hard wood blocks will be laid down, as a platform, in such a 
manner as to admit of a lateral training of 15° on each side of the perpendicular. 


Major Moncrieff to Secretary of Committee on Working of Heavy Guns, Ist April 


1874. | 

With reference to clause 1 of your memorandum of 13th March 1874, relating to pars. 

2 and 3 of the printed report of 6th January 1874, I beg to state, for the information of 
the Committee on Working of Heavy Guns,— 


1. That I discovered at Shoeburyness that the short links for working the gun on itS 
-own trunnion holes had not been supplied with the carriage; I brought this under the 
notice of the Committee on the spot, and, as stated in memorandum, 26th March 1874 
(as soon as I ascertained that the links were not at Woolwich), communicated with, 
Elswick, under the impression that these small links might have been left by mistake at 
those works. As soon as I knew that they were not manufactured at all, I acquired the 
information from Shoeburyness, requested in memorandum of 26th March 1874, to enable 
‘me to supply the enclosed design, M 123/16, for these links and the washers for the 
trunnions. eae 
In a few days more I shall have the drawing, requested at the ‘end of par. 1 of your 
memorandum 13th March 1874, for firing with reduced charges with hydro-pneumatic 
arrangement, as well as the one asked for in par. 2 of same memorandum, and the reflect- 
ing sight mentioned in printed report. 


Major Moncrieff to Secretary of Committee on Working of Heavy Guns, 9th 
April 1874. 


In reference to your memorandum of 13th March 1874, in relation to the sights and 
the method of firing with 14]b. charges at high angles, I have the honour herewith to 
submit tracings, M 123/14 and M 123/15, as promised in my minute of lst April 1874. 


1. With regard to the sights, it will be observed that the reflecting sight shown in 
M 123/14 has a provision for correcting permanent deflection on the upper reflector, as 
well as the means of adjusting it to the required elevation—a process which, of course, 
will be completed while the gun is under cover. 


2. The sight for high angle fire, with 14.1b. charges, M 123/15, is made to be placed by 
the hand, each time it is used, which can be done with convenience, but it can also (if 
found expedient) be used as a fixture, although Ihave not provided the screw for this 
purpose ; it will further be observed that it is made to slide towards the muzzle so as just 
to clear the parapet, and no more, each time the gun is laid; this is done with the object 
of reducing to the utmost the exposure of No. 1 in laying. - 


3. With reference to the arrangements provided with the carriage for high angle fire, 
Ttrust the drawing itself will go some way to explain that operation. I shall be glad to 
give any further explanations the Committee may require. A working drawing will be 
provided as soon as I know how far the arrangements meet the approval of the Com- 
mittee. . 


4. In answer to the general request in your memorandum of 13th March 1874, for 
“my suggestions prior to the carrying out of Part 2 of Programme,” in reference to par. 2 
of printed Report, sufficient experience has not yet been gained to enable me confi- 
dently to recommend the plans I have worked out, and I should prefer to know some- 
thing of the wishes of the Committee on this subject before submitting them. Rs) 

I shall be glad to be informed how far the Committee approve of designs referred to in 
pars. 1, 2, and 3 of this letter. 


Major Moncrieff to Secretary of Committee/on Working of Heavy Guns, 17th 
April 1874. 

In reference to par. 4 of my letter of 9th April 1874, I beg to suggest, for the con- 
sideration of the Committee, the expediency of allowing me to go to Shoeburyness while 
the fittings are being manufactured, and there trying with the actual carriage one or two 
methods of mounting and dismounting, in order that I-may be able to discover a method 
. which I can recommend to the Committee; as well as the, fittings (should such be re- 

quired) for carrying it out. . 

Secretary 
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Secretary of Committee on Working of Heavy Guns to Major Moncrieff, 17th 
April 1874. 


In answer to your memorandum of 17th April 1874, on the expediency of your being 
allowed to proceed to Shoeburyness, to try one or two methods of mounting and dis- 
mounting your hydro-pneumatic 64-pr. carriage, I am directed by the Committee to in- 
form you that they approve of your so doing, and have informed Superintendent of 
Experiments accordingly, and requested him to afford you every facility. 


Secretary, W., to Major Moncrieff, 20th April 1874. 


With reference to your memorandum of the 9th instant, I am direeted by the Presi- 
dent of the Committee on Working of Heavy Guns to inform you that the Committee 
have taken steps to have a reflecting sight, and also a sight for high angle fire, made tor 
drial in accordance with tracings M 123/14/15. : ; 
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REPORT 


UPON RECRUITING FOR THE REGULAR ARMY FOR THE YEAR 
1874, TO THE ADJUTANT-GENERAL OF HER MAJESTY’S 
FORCES, BY THE INSPECTOR-GENERAL OF RECRUITING. 


PRESENTED TO PARLIAMENT BY COMMAND OF HER MAJESTY. 


Horse Guards, War Office, 
Ist January 1875, 


_ I wave the honour to submit for the information of His Royal Highness the 
_ Field-Marshal Commanding in Chief, the following Report on the Recruiting Service of 
the Army for the past year. 

The Establishment of the Army exclusive of officers, was fixed by Parliament for 
the year 1874-5 at 182,054 men, and the object of those charged with the superintendence 
of Recruiting duties has been to maintain the effective strength of the several arms of 
_ the Service up to the authorised numbers. This end has been so far successfully attained 

that at the present moment the number of effectives borne on the strength of the 
Regular Army, is in the aggregate in excess of the regulated establishment, though 
some special corps, notably the Royal Artillery and the Brigade of Guards, ate somewhat 
wanting in numbers. A margin is thus left to compensate for the discharges that may | 
be expected to take place within the next three months, on the arrival of invalids and 
time-expired men from India. 

The number of recruits who have joined the Army during the past year is 20,640, 
as against 17,194 in the previous year, 1873. The difference, 3,446, being a noticeable 
fact, showing that the recruiting system that came into operation in April 1873 has 
so far worked satisfactorily. 

In the report submitted last year, a description was given of the mode in which, 
under the new arrangement, men are now raised for the Army, and it may perhaps not 
be out of place to recapitulate those details on the present occasion for general 
information. 

_ The military districts of Great Britain and Ireland are now subdivided into 66 Sub- 
_ Districts for Infantry, 12 for Artillery, and 2 for Cavalry, the Infantry Sub-Districts as a 
rule corresponding with the several counties into which the United Kingdom is divided. 
~~ In each Infantry Sub-District a Brigade Depédt now exists, commanded by an 
_ experienced officer of high standing, who superintends and directs within the limits of 
his Sub-District the recruiting service for the Line and Militia Battalions of his Brigade, 
as well as, when so ordered, for the other arms of the Service. : 
_ The Officer Commanding a Sub-District has at his disposal for recruiting purposes— 


The Brigade Depét. ; 

The Staff of any Infantry Militia Battalion belonging to the Sub-District 
not at the head-quarters of the Brigade Depot. | 

Adjutants and Serjeant-Instructors of Rifle Volunteer Corps. 

Special recruiting parties detached from the other arms of the Service, 
viz.:—Cavalry, Artillery, Guards, and Rifles. And for the present 

_ the Staff Officers of Pensioners, and the paid Pensioners acting under 

them. 


| : [e—i149.] Price 1d. 


The London and Dublin Recruiting Districts under Inspecting Field Officers specially 

appointed, and acting also as Assistant Adjutant-Generals, are still preserved as being 
outside the localization system, and they are found (especially London) to be essential 
in obtaining men for the Service who would not otherwise be enlisted. 

In addition to these recruiting agencies, men are also taken at the Head-Quarters of 
Regiments, Battalions, and Corps under instructions from the Adjutant-General. _ 

Of the 70 Brigade Depdts* required for carrying out in its integrity the localization 
system, 33 are now “formed,” that: is, barrack accommodation and the requisite staff 
have been provided for the raising and training of recruits, both for the Line and 
Militia Battalions of the Sub-District in which they are placed. 3 ae 

The number of “formed” Brigade Depéts now existing is slightly in excess of the 
number shown for the last year, but arrangements are being gradually made for the 
completion of those still wanting, and every year an addition to these local military 
centres may be expected ; it is therefore hoped that in about 3 years” from the present 
time the whole number, 70, will be fully organized and in active operation. 

It has already been shown that the number of recruits raised in the year 1874 has 
exceeded that for 18783 by 3,446. This increase may im a slight degree be attributed to 
the additional number of Brigade Depéts at work, but to a still greater extent it is to be 

- ascribed to the system generally being better understood, the several agencies performing 
their duties more thoroughly, and the outlying portions of the several Sub-Districts 
- being brought into closer communication with their local centres. 

. With the experience of the past year, and keeping in view the fact that as yet not 
one-half. of the required Brigade Depéts are “formed,” and that the Recruiting 
machinery will each year become more complete and in better working order, it may be 
fairly assumed that the results, as regards the number of men to be raised for Her 
Majesty’s Service, will be proportionately satisfactory, and that, although in the course 
of two or three years’ time the number of recruits required to keep the Army up to 
its establishment will be much larger, owing to the enlistments for short service 
beginning then to be felt, yet the present system may be found equal to the emergency, 
even if some further legislation as to details should be necessary. This is of course 
supposing that there is no outbreak of war, and that affairs remain in their present 
normal condition, without any serious increase to the establishment of the Army. 

It is also expected that as the local connection between Line Battalions of a Sub- 
District and their affiliated Militia Regiments becomes more intimate, the latter will act as 
feeders to the former, furnishing a regular flow of recruits who will, in the first instance, 
join the common Brigade Depdt, proceeding thence to serve with either of the linked 
battalions at home or abroad, in which their neighbours and comrades are already fulfilling 
their engagements. From many quarters, and from high authority, reports have been 
received, stating that in certain parts of the kingdom the Militia already furnishes the 
best recruits for the Regular Army, and in the majority of cases the Commanding 
Officers of Militia Corps show a laudable zeal in encouraging volunteering for the Line, 
thus promoting the good of the Service generally.. In some few instances, however, Militia 
Commanding Officers are more actuated by a desire to see their own particular regiment 
_ kept complete, and decline to grant releases to men who wish to join the Regular Army. 
It may be a question how far this privilege of veto should be allowed to remain vested in 
Militia Commanding Officers. 

As the subject of short-service enlistments has been mentioned, it may be well to 
notice the point more at length, as erroneous impressions appear to prevail very generally — 
respecting this condition of service. An idea seems to exist that with the introduction 
of short service enlistments all claim or right to pension ceased. This is by no means 
the case. A certain proportion of the Army is still enlisted for long service,~7.e., 
for 12 years with the Colours, viz. :— . 


The Household Cavalry . - in or va 


The Cavalry of the Line aie .. 25 per cent. 
Royal Artillery .. we .. 50 per cent. 
Infantry of the Line... vy, .. 25 per cent. 
Brigade of Guards as + .+ Optional. 


Army Service Corps... ave .- 50 per cent. 
Aimy-Hospital Corps .. a Bah. 
Colonial Corps .. os es meaty: 
a ES ES hg ee eee a = 
* Four Brigade Depéts at Winchester, forming an united Rifle Depot, belong to no particular Sub-Districts,, _ 
and are outside the local organization. Thus, with the 66 above mentioned, making up the whole humber. — iat 


, te eet oe 


All soldiers thus enlisted have the same privilege as they formerly possessed to re- 
engage for a further period, so as to complete 21 years’ service with the colours, when 
they become entitled to pension according to rank, service, and character, on discharge. 

Those soldiers who are enlisted for short service (the proportions of which are, in 


Cavalry of the Line -:, ae .- (5 per cent. 
Royal Artillery .. = te oie OO percent. 
All. 


Royal Engineers. . a oA 

Brigade of Foot Guards. . wed .- Optional. 
Infantry of the Line .. Se .. . 75-per cent. 
Army Service Corps... ig ;. 60 per. cent.) 


enter upon an engagement to serve in the Cavalry, Royal Artillery,and Royal Engineers 
for 8 years with the Colours, and 4 years in the Réserve. 

In the Brigade of Guards, Infantry of the Line,and Army Service Corps, for 6 years’ 
with the Colours and 6 in the Reserve. But attention is directed to certain instructions 
that were issued in May last by the Secretary of State for War, embodied in Clause 67, 
Army Circulars, 1874, mS reference to Section 4 of the Army Enlistment Act of 
1870. 

- These ition: gave authority as follows :—“* Within euch limits as may from 
“ time to time be prescribed, soldiers may, on the recommendation of their Commanding 
* Officer, and with their own free assent, after 3 years’ Army Service, pass to the 
« Reserve, and complete in that force the unexpired portion of their engagement.” 

‘Also :—“Soldiers enlisted for short service who are Non-Commissiened Officers, 
« Musicians, Artificers, or men likely to make good Non-Commissioned Officers, may at 
“ any time after the expiration of the first three years’ service in the Army, if specially 
*‘ recommended, extend their Army Service to complete 12 years with the Colours.” 

‘The men who avail themselves of this latter provision thus become to all intents and 
purposes long-service men, and have the same privilege as original long-service men, of 
re-engaging so as to complete 21 years’ Army Service, and eventually become entitled 
to pension. It will thus be seen that the principle of voluntary service is carried out as 
far as is consistent with efficiency and economy. And moreover, it will be apparent 
that the regulations are now framed as far as possible to meet the tastes and inclinations 
of those who enter upon a military career. A man can now join the Army, and if he 
should find, after'a trial of three years of a soldier’s life, that the profession does not 
suit him, or if he should see a prospect more alluring or profitable in civil life, or should 
he wish to marry young, or for any other personal reason he should desire to relinquish 
the active life of a soldier, he can, under:the conditions already quoted, leave it and pass 
the remainder of his term of engagement in the Reserve, with the advantage of drawing 
4d. a day during that time as a retaining fee, in case he should be required for active 
service. On the other hand, those who are satisfied with their position as soldiers, and 
are well thought of by their Commanding Officer, can continue to serve with all the 
advantages as to the prospect of pension which have hitherto been held out; and it is 
obvious that these will be the best men, soldiers who will have served with advantage to 
their country, and who will have fairly earned an honourable retirement. 

The experience of the past year shows that short service is not distasteful amongst 
the class from which the ranks are filled, the numbers raised being evidence of the fact, 
especially in the Infantry. 

The only corps in which any marked deficiency of numbers is to be noticed, are the 
Royal Artillery for gunners, and the Brigade of Foot Guards. In both these corps the 
standard of height and chest measurement is in excess of that deemed sufficient for 
Infantry of the Line; in fact the class of men required is of a superior physical stamp. 

.Gunners for Royal Artillery must be men of sufficient size and strength for the service of 
the heavy ordnance which is now in use, and the Brigade of Guards, as the Sovereign’s 
Body Guard, should be men of exceptional physique and appearance. 

The deficiency of recruits of this description has been noticeable for some time past, 
and the cause may be referred to the great demand that exists for labour, and the high 
rate of wages obtainable by full-grown and able-bodied men, to which may be added the 
large number of situations in the Police, and those in connection with railways and other 
companies, which are now. filled by the class of men who used formerly to be glad to enlist . 
in Her Majesty’s Service. It may be a matter for consideration whether some additional 
incentive to join the ranks of the Guards should not be offered. The Brigade being 305 

men below establishment, and recruits coming in but slowly. 
_ The Royal Artillery ‘have been fairly successful in recruiting for the last year, but 


the Regiment is still 261 men below the authorised strength ; this is not a large 
deficiency considering that the establishment is over 30,000 men, and it is expected 
that before long the requisite number will be obtained. 

The total number of men who have joined the several arms of the Service during the 


year 1874, is as follows :— 


Long Short 


Service. | Service. Total. 
Household Cavalry .« Bice A te oa on 122 As 122 
Cavalry of the Line .. - «- iy aie ae 1,501 780 2,281 
Royal Artillery .. “s ns a ee bie 3,741 772 4,513 
Royal Engineers. . *. sa ** * a 188 287 475 
Foot Guards .. ee ais Bt at x4 222 349 571 
Infantry of the Line... gs a3 a we 1,444 10,613 12,057 
Colonial Corps .. 46 ae sd vi a 354 9 | «363 
Army Service Corps’ .. Si ae “ie An 105 | 46 folio 
Army Hospital Corps .. are 46 as a0 107 MS 107 


Total 13) Age a ee 12,856 | 20,640 


The numbers that have joined the Army during the past year having been specified 
as above, some remarks as to the quality of these recruits may be desirable. 

This subject has of late been very carefully and minutely inquired into, special 
reports having been called for from General Officers Commanding Districts, and from 
every Commanding Officer of a regiment or corps serving at home.. The result may be 
briefly described as follows :— . : 

In the Household Cavalry, the recruits are quite satisfactory, and fully equal in all 
respects to those that have joined in former years. of 

In the Cavalry of the Line, the recruits, on the whole, are of a very good class, and 
but few objections have been made, their physique and general appearance being 
excellent ; but complaints have come from a few regiments of the prevalence of the crime ~ 
of desertion amongst them, and of a considerable number of fraudulent enlistments—z.e., 
of men enlisting who have proved to be deserters from other corps, or who have been 
previously discharged from the Service as unfit to be retained in it on account of mis- 
conduct, or from physical causes, which could not, at once, be detected. ; 

In the Royal Artillery, the recruits may be described as fairly good. ‘The difficulty 
of obtaining men of sufficient stature and strength as gunners has already been mentioned, 

and in some batteries complaints are made that the recruits on joining have scarcely 
sufficient physical development for the duties they are called upon to perform. Remarks 
have also been made in certain cases on the want of education on the part of some of 
those enlisted, and of their bad conduct. 

The men enlisted for the Royal Engineers are of fair quality, but it is stated that 
there is some difficulty in obtaining the class of mechanics and artizans that is most 
wanted. An abundance of well-educated men, clerks, photographers, teachers, &c., offer 
for enlistment, but tradesmen, such as carpenters, joiners, masons, bricklayers, and hard- 
handed workmen generally do not come forward in sufficient numbers to supply the 
requirements of this corps. Thisis doubtless attributable to the high rate of wages which 
labour in these trades now commands. 

‘In the Brigade of Guards, the class of recruits recently enlisted is satisfactory, 
though scarcely of the stature and general physique of those who joined that arm of the 
Service in former years. The deficiency in numbers has already been alluded to. 

In the Infantry of the Line there is a good deal of difference to be reported as to the 
quality of recruits joining. In a large majority of regiments and depéts the quality is 
satisfactory. A smaller proportion is fairly good, but in many instances, complaints 
are made to a degree that is far from satisfactory. The chief ground of objec- 
tion is on the score of youth, and want of physical development, but frequently it is 
admitted that, in some months, under the influence of good feeding and care, with 
military training and regular habits, these lads will grow into strong and efficient 
soldiers. Still the complaint is a serious one. All officers charged with recruiting 
duties throughout the country are instructed to be careful in their inspection of young 
men coming before them for approval, and to reject, as unfit, those whose youthful and 
immature appearance denote that they are below the age stated on enlistment. It is a 
common practice with intending recruits to make false statements as to their age, in 
order to come within the conditions laid down by the regulation’, and it is impossible, _ 
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in most instances, to verify in any satisfactory way the declarations they may think fit 
to make. The decision when there is a doubt, must in a great measure be left to the 


- Judgment and discretion of the approving officers, all of whom are Colonels of long 


service and experience, and who, as a rule, perform their duty with great vigilance and 
zeal. 

Notwithstanding the want of age and bodily strength complained of in the abovee 
mentioned cases, it is to be noticed that, by a summary compiled from reports lately 
furnished by all Commanding Officers of Infantry corps serving at home, on the recruits 


_ joming during the last nine months of 1874, the averages as to age, height, and chest 


et 


measurement, are as follows :— 


‘Age. | Height. Chest Measurement. 
Years. Months ft. in. inches. 
19 ga 5 6L 344 


a result that may be considered as by no means unsatisfactory, and showing that the 
cases brought to notice are exceptional. 

Many may consider the figures above quoted asa mere technical detail; those 
conversant with the practical working of the aperuting service, will acknowledge their 
value. 

The subjects of desertion and fraudulent enlistment are intimately connected with 
recruiting, and have lately been brought prominently under observation. It may be 
desirable, therefore, to remark upon these points. 

As regards the former offence, it has always been prevalent, to a certain extent, in 
the service, and itis to be apprehended that it will be a matter of difficulty to bring dows 
the number of desertions to what may be deemed a satisfactory proportion. Amongst the 
class from which our Army is still recruited, it is to be feared that the act of desertion is 
scarcely looked upon asa crime, and that many who enlist consider the oath on attestation _ 
more as a mere formality than as a solemn obligation undertaken. Thus, until some 
change in popular feeling can be effected in this respect, the offence will continue to 
be prevalent in spite of the many inducements that are now held out to make service in 
the Army advantageous and attractive. 

The causes of desertion may be variously stated: the high rate of wages at present 
obtainable in civil life even for the least skilled labourer is one great reason; many men 
it is believed now enlist for the mere purpose of being fed and clothed for a time, and 
in order to tide over a temporary difficulty brought on by want of employment, sickness, 
or loss of character; and as it is. nearly impossible to ascertain the antecedents of all 
those who offer, it is not easy to prevent the entrance into the Service of such 
characters. 

Sundry other reasons have been given by prisoners themselves when undergoing 


‘punishment for desertion, such as,—dislike of the Army ; debt ; drunkenness ; absent “ on 


a spree,” and fear of returning ; bullying and “ chaff ” by comrades : female attractions ; 
loss of kit, &c. ; a few declaring it was merely the result of thoughtlessness and folly. 

The facilities now afforded for locomotion throughout the country make evasion 
easy, and apprehension difficult. It is moreover reported from several quarters that the 


_ rewards allowed for the apprehension of deserters are insufficient to cover the expenses 


and trouble incurred. 

Although the number of desertions reported during the year 1874 was consider- 
able, a comparison with the previous year will show favourably,—in 1873, with the 
establishment of the Army at 182,030, and the number of recruits raised 17,194, the 
desertions amounted to 5,702. In 1874, with the establishment at almost exactly the 


_ same strength, and the number of recruits raised 20,640, the number of desertions 


_ amounted to 5,572; thus proving an absolute diminution in number of desertions, and a 
. considerable relative decrease in proportion to the number of recruits: raised. 


As regards desertion generally, it must be remembered that at the present time 


there is a far larger portion of the Army serving at home than was the case some years 
_ ago, and it must be borne in mind that the temptations and facilities for desertion are 
_ infinitely greater on home service than in the Colonies or abroad. 


With respect to fraudulent enlistments, there can be little doubt but that this crime 


_ is on the increase, and that it has become a regular trade amongst a certain class, who 


practice deception and fraud with such cleverness and ingenuity as to deceive the ‘most 


experienced recruiters and the most careful approving officers. It is difficult to under- 
stand how there should exist sufficient inducement for such men to run the risk of 
_ detection and consequent punishment. There is now no bounty given on enlistment, 
__and it would appear that all that is to be gained is the enlisting shilling, temporary food 


and clothing, and whatever can be made by the sale of the “free kit ” supplied on : 


joining. It is most important that some measures should be adopted to put a stop to 
this system of deception, by which discredit is brought upon the Service, and heavy 
charges incurred by the Public. These men, besides being worse than useless as soldiers 
themselves, contaminate those with whom they are brought i in contact, and exercise a 
most demoralizing effect on the better class of recruits who join the ranks. 
An Army Circular was issued during the past year, authorising a reward of 10s. to 
be paid to any recruiter or soldier who may recognise and apprehend a deserter, while 
fraudultntly serving in the Army, or when he presents himself for enlistment; and it 
was hoped that this might have a beneficial effect in checking this class of offences, but 


it has been found that “the sum allowed is searcely sufficient to compensate for the ex- 


pense incurred, and the time lost, in proving the cases. And, moreover, as before stated, 


the cunning and craft displayed by these offenders is so great as to iperine the most 


experienced and reliable old soldiers. 
It is very apparent that the offence of fraudulent paliitioent has’ considerably in- 


creased since the practice of “marking” has been abolished; and though perhaps it. 


-may not be deemed desirable to revert to this course, it may be a matter for considera- 
tion whether some other system may not be adopted by which men who have served in 
the Army may be recognised, without offending the feelings or prejudices of the most 
sensitive. All soldiers should be vaccinated on joining the service, and there appears to 
be no reason why this operation should not be performed in some special manner which 
may meet all requirements, sanitary or otherwise; and thus those who accept service in 
Her Majesty's Army would bear an indelible mark, to be regarded in future as an 
honourable distinction, and which would, at the same ‘time, serve as.a pr eventive to the 
frauds now practised. 

The existing law, as regards receivers and buyers of soldiers’ oni and necessaries, 
appears to be faulty, as convictions are difficult to obtain. Any alteration that would 
facilitate the bringing to justice of these abettors of desertion would be a boon to the 
service. 

A return is appended’ showing the causes of increase and decrease in the Army 
monthly during the year 1874. 


R. ©. H. TAYLOR, Major-General, 
Inspector-General of Recruiting. 
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Decrease of the Army reported during each Month of the Year 1874. _ 
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Military Education Division, War Office, 
25th May 1875. 
Sir, 

The Secretary of State for War having been pleased to appoint a Board of Visitors, 
consisting of yourself as President, Major-General H. Scott, C.B., Sir Charles Russell, 
Bart., M.P.,* and the Right Rev. the Chaplain-General, for the purpose of making the 
annual inspection of the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, which was recommended 
by the Royal Commission on Military Education in the following terms :—“ Finally, we 
“recommend that an annual inspection of the College, both in régard to its discipline 
“and the instruction it administers, should be made by an independent Board of Visitors 
“appointed by the Secretary of State, and that their Report shall be presented to 
“ Parliament,” I have the honour to request you.to communicate with your colleagues, 
and with the Governor of the Royal Military Academy, with a view to arranging the 
most convenient time for the inspection to take place. 

Your Report will be made to the Secretary of State for War, and will be presented 
to Parliament, in accordance with Art. 17 of the accompanying, “ General Regulations ” 
for the Royal Militar y site 

IT have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
E. H. F. Pocxnineton, 
To Lieut.-Geueral T. Elwyn. Director-General of 
&e. &e. &e, Military Education. 


Art. 17. “An independent inspection by. a Board of Visitors, appointed by the 


“Secretary of State for War, and reporting to him, will be made once a year. Such — 


« Visitors will not be a permanent body, but will not be all changed at the same time. 
“The Report of this Board will be presented to Parliament.” 


1 ‘Bix Charles Russell having been precluded, by the state of his health, from again undertaking the duty- 


this year, his place on the Board of Visitors was eventually filled by Sir Walter Bartielot, Bart., M.P. 


REPORT 


OF THE 


BOARD OF VISITORS 
APPOINTED FOR THE YEAR 1875. 


TO INSPECT 


THE ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY, WOOLWICH. 


As the Board of Visitors appointed by the War Office, letter No. &%, and datcd 
25th May 1875, we have the honour to make the following report of our inspection of 
the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, on the 15th, 16th, and 17th of June 1875. 

We received every assistance from Lieut.-General Sir L. Simmons, the Governor, 
and the other officers. The Professors, the Instructors, and the Cadets, with whom we 
pric it necessary to communicate, gave us freely and fully all the information we 
asked for. 

The result of our inspection has eonvinced us that the Establishment, so far as it 
depends on those employed in it, is generally ina very satisfactory condition, and the 
new recommendations we have to make with reference to some points connected with its 
management, may be regarded simply as advisable precautions. 

‘The recommendations made by our predecessors as to the wants in the accommo- 
dation, which have not been carried out, stand on a very different footing, and we cannot 
too strongly urge immediate compliance with them. We allude to the facts that three 
and even four Cadets are crowded into one room, and that, for want of quarters near the 
Barracks, the servants have to reside in some of the most unhealthy parts of the town. 
The Government decided, 17 years aga, that the first evil must be remedied, in which 
view we entirely concur. We also agree in the opinion expressed to us by the Medical 
Officer that, so long as the servants live in the town, and have to pass frequently during 
the day from their lodgings to the Royal Military Academy, the Cadets will be far more 
liable to infectious diseases than they need be. 

The Medical Officer brought to our notice the severe changes of temperature to 
which the Cadets are subjected in winter time by having to pass through the open air to 
the bath-rooms attached to the old building; but as we could not ascertain with any 
degree of certainty that evil had arisen’ from this exposure, and the Cadets in no way 
complain of it, we think it unnecessary that any temporary expedient should be adopted. 
The plan proposed for accommodating each Cadet with a room provides for bath- 
rooms under the same roof with the sleeping apartments. 

A third want alluded to by the Medical Officer is that of a ward for infectious 
cases. He suggested that the officers’ quarters adjoining the present Cadet Hospital 
would be a suitable place, but we are of opinion that such casés could better be 
met by the provision of an infectious ward for the use of the Cadets in the Herbert 
Hospital. 

_ , Other wants noticed by former Boards. of Visitors are being supplied. The 
Professors and Masters are now provided with rooms to which they can retire during the 
intervals of study, and a room in which the Cadets can receive their friends is nearly 
ready for occupation. Additional recreation ground for cricket and other out-door 
yuri is about to be enclosed, the necessary funds for the purpose having been granted. 

ith this addition, we consider that the means provided for the amusement of the Cadets 
will leave little to be desired. Two ball courts for fives would, however, be a valuable 
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addition for the younger Cadets, as they rarely, if ever, get opportunities of playing in 
the racket courts. 

All classes appear to avail themselves largely of the advantages offered in the work- 
shops, the gymnasium, the photographic studio, and other institutions for recreation, and 
we believe that these advantages are exercising an important influence both on the moral 
and physical well-being of the Cadets. 

No case of disease from immoral causes has come to the knowledge of the Medical 
Officer during the present year. . 

We are satisfied, after careful enquiry, that a good tone generally prevails amongst 
the Cadets, but there are still one or two silly distinctions kept up between the older 
and younger Cadets, which, as they do not assist in maintaining discipline, and one of 
them is likely to injure health, ought, as it seems to us, to be done away with. 

Our attention is called to the few opportunities the Chaplain now has of giving 
religious instruction to the Cadets, and we are of opinion that some better arrangement 
should be made for this object, so important for young men of their age. We under- 
stand that rackets are allowed to be played on Sundays. We hardly think this is 
consistent with the rules carried out in establishments of this kind. - 

We find that the observation of the Professor of Mathematics, reported by the 
Visitors last year, that a gradual diminution has taken place in the mathematical 
knowledge of the Cadets on entering, is confirmed by the experience of the Senior 
Instructor. 

The Professor of Fortifications is of opinion that the mathematical knowledge of 
the Cadets is below the requirements of the Services which they are to enter. This 
deficiency will probably be in some measure remedied by the increased value now again 
given to mathematics in the examinations, but the fact that there are other causes at 
work tending to lower the standard of attainments in the Scientific Corps should not be 
lost sight of. ‘These Services no longer have the same attractions as formerly, either for 
young men or their parents. ° 

During the past 12 months, several Cadets, who have either resigned or been 
removed, and have subsequently entered Line regiments, have gained in money by the 
exchange between 300/. and 400/., in addition, in each case, to a year and a half or two 
years’ service. 

The influence of these considerations is evident, and we think it right to call 
attention to them, though we are unprepared to say what precise form the remedy 
should take. . 

Before proceeding to the recommendations which we desire to make, we wish to 
record our opinion that the present Governor will leave the Royal Military Academy in 
a higher state of discipline, and pervaded with a higher moral tone, than has existed 
there for many years. 


Recommendations. 


1. We desire to bring to the notice of the Secretary of State the absence of any 
intermediate authority between the Governor and the Cadets in cases of misconduct 
during the hours of study when the Cadets are under the orders of the Professors and 
Masters. 

Whilst we admit that no disadvantages appear to have arisen from this want up to the 
present time, we cannot but fear that embarrassments might arise from it in the future, 
and we are of opinion that it cannot be for the interests of the Institution that the 
Governor should, as a permanent arrangement, be brought into personal contact with the 
Cadets for the punishment of their minor offences. 

The remedy would seem to be that the second officer, now termed the Secretary, 
should always be an officer of superior rank, and be designated by such a title as would 
carry with it authority to act for the Governor in such cases. | 


2. We enquired carefully into the system for providing, and the nature of, the 
Cadets’ messing, and we believe that, with one or two trifling exceptions, the food 
supplied to them is excellent in quality. It is also quite sufficient in quantity, and we 
believe that the exceptions to which we refer would at once have been met had the 
Cadets been sufficiently aware that their remedy was as simple as it really is, The 
defect in the messing arrangements appears to us to be in the fact that the seniors only 
are placed upon the Mess Committee. We think that the juniors should also be repre- 
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sented upon it, and are’of opinion that a member chosen from the Cadets of each 
“Term” should be appointed to it, instead of the Under Officer and two Senior 
Corporals as at present. 


3. Our attention was directed by the Governor to the iron sheds which were erected 
to serve as class rooms whilst the Academy was being re-built after its destruction by 
fire, and he suggested that they should be converted into drill sheds, and a shed for sand 
modelling. A similar recommendation was hinted at as respects sand modelling, and 
definitely made in regard of a drill shed, by the last Board of Visitors We now recom- 
mend that both of the suggestions of the Governor should be carried out, but we do not 
think that the sand modelling should be allowed to supersede the present system of con- 
structing field works, with the aid of a party of sappers, on the full size. 


4, The last clause of the General Regulations for the Goverument of the Royal 
Military Academy provides that “The Commissions of such Lieutenants as are recom- 
mended by the Governor of the Academy, and afterwards pass through their practical 
course at Woolwich and Chatham in a satisfactory manner, will be antedated six months.” 
We believe that this regulation has worked so well as to justify our recommending— 
that to the above reward for such officers, should be added the privilege of having 
their wishes met, so far as is consistent with the requirements of the service, in the sub- 
sequent appointments to Brigades or Stations. 


T. ELWYN, Lieutenant-General. 

PIERS CLAUGHTON, Bishop, C.G. 

WALTER B. BARTTELOT. 

HENRY Y. D. SCOTT, Major-General. 
To the Right Hon. | 


The Secretary of State for War, 
&c., &c., &e. 
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MINUTE OF SECRETARY OF STATE FOR WAR. 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEE, 


I wish the various questions that have arisen with respect to the Yeomanry Cavalry 
to be considered’ by a Committee consisting of | ; 


The Hon. F. Sranuey, Financial Secretary, War Office. 
Major-General Suute, C.B., M.P. 
Colonel Sir F. FizzWyeram, Bart. 
Colonel Baker, late 10th Hussars, Assistant Quartermaster-General, Aldershot. 
Colonel Binputrn, R.A., Assistant Adjutant-General for Auxiliary Forces. 
~ Colonel the Marquis of AresBury, K.G., A.D.C., Royal Wilts, Yeomanry Cavalry. 
Captain the Right Hon. Lord SxetmMerspaue, Lancashire Hussars Yeomanry Cavalry. 
_ Captain the Viscount Newport, M.P., Shropshire Yeomanry Cavalry. 
Captam M. W. Rioxey, M.P., Northumberland and Newcastle Yeomanry Cavalry. 
Mr. H.'T. De La Biren, War Office. 
Mr, Tupor Jounson, War Office: 


Secretary, Mr. T. W. Mius, War Office. 


1 approve of the Instructions for the Committee contained in the annexed 


Memorandum. 


G. H. 
6th April 1875. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR YEOMANRY COMMITTEE. 


Tax attention of the Committee is mainly to be. directed to the following 
ae — 


. Permanent Staff— 
a. The position, rank, pay and allowances of Adjutants. 
b. The position, rank, pay and allowances of Serjeants (including Serjeant- 
Majors) ; whether they should be allowed to accept civil employment, and 
if so, under what conditions and restrictions. 


2, The organization and equipment of Yeomanry as’ applicable to modern require- 
ments of Cavairy. What system: of drill should be prescribed, and what: amount of. 
proficiency in shooting should be required. 


3. Whether a Regiment can be maintained in a state of efficiency without an 
Adjutant. 


4. The expediency of reducing Regiments of a than (say) 200—if that strength 
should be the minimum to which an Adjutant can be allowed. Minimum strength of 
Troops, and question of Troop organization. 


5. ‘Fhe retention of mixed corps as such. 


6. Qualification to be required of Officers, and Non-commissioned Officers of the 
Permanent Staff, and whether attendance at a School of Instruction should be 
compulsory. 


7. Arrangements for permanent duty and oe drills ;’ question of ce for the 
latter ; and minimum number ef days for each. ig . 


8. The provision of horses— 

a, Whether horses should be, in all cases, the property of is men who ride 
them. 

6. Whether they should be allowed to Be hired or borrowed, and under what 
conditions. . 

c. Whether it would be desirable for Government to find Horses for the 
Yeomanry, which would be available if required as Cavalry reserves, and. 
under what terms. 

d. What distribution of pay enti be made if the Yeoman does not find his 
own horse. 


8. Regulations under which the Yeomanry should be liable to be called out, 

10. What notice should be required from a Yeon before leaving his Corps 
whether one uniform regulation on the subject. should be adopted, and in what mode it 
should be enforced. 


. Whether the Contingent Fund should be continued in its present form. 


12, The administration of the sums voted by Parliament for the provision of ‘Stores, 
Clothing, &c., for the Meo mnury Cavalry. ) 


- 18. _ Whether payment should be made for efficiency, 
In considering the above questions, or r any others that may arise in connection with 


them, the Committee should be careful not to exceed the limits of the amount provided 
in the Estimates of the current year for the Yeomanry Cavalry. 


REPORT. 


Tap Committee appointed by the Secretary of State for War, on the 6th April 1875, 
to consider the various questions that have arisen with respect to the ae peuny Cavalry, 
have agreed to the following Report. 

By the instructions of ‘the Secretary of State, our attention was iiidbed especially 
to the following points, and in considering them, or any other questions that might 
arise in connection with them, we were instructed to be careful not to exceed the 
limits of the amount provided for the Yeomanry Cavalry in the Estimates of the 
current year :— 


Pomwrts or REFERENCE. 
1. Permanent Staff— 


a. The position, rank, pay and allowances of pe ree 

b. The position, rank, pay and allowances of Serjeants (including Serjeant- 
Majors) ; whether they should be allowed to accept civil employment, and 
if so, under what conditions and restrictions. 


2. The organization and equipment of Yeomanry as applicable to modern require- 
ments of Cavalry. What system of drill should be prescribed, and what amount of pro- 
ficiency in shooting should be required. 


3. Whether a Regiment can be maintained in a state of efficiency without an 
ok 


4, The expediency of reducing Regiments of less than (say) 200—if that strength 
should be the minimum to which an Adjutant can be allowed. Minimum strength of 
Troops, and question of Troop organisation. 


5. The retention of mixed corps as such. 


6. Qualification to be required of Regimental Officers and Non-commissioned 
Officers of the Permanent Staff, and whether attendance at a School of Instruction 
should be compulsory. 


7. Arrangements for permanent duty and troop drills, question of payment for the 
latter, and minimum number of days for each. 


8. The provision of horses— 
a. Whether horses should be, in all cases, the property of the men who 
ride them. 
b. Whether they should be allowed to be hired or borrowed, and under what 
conditions. 
c. Whether it would be desirable for Government to find horses for the 


Yeomanry, which would be available if required as Cavalry reserves, 
__and under what terms. 
d. What distribution of pay should be made if the Yeoman does not find 
his own horse. 


9, Regulations under which the Yeomanry should be liable to be called out. 


10. What notice should be required from a Yeoman before leaving his Corps, 
whether one uniform regulation on the ae should be adopted, and in what mode it 
should be enforced. 


11, Whether the Contingent Fund should be continued in its present form. 


12. The administration of the sums voted by Parliament for the provision of Stores, 
Clothing, &c., for the Yeomanry Cavalry. 


13. ‘Whether, payment should be made for efficiency. 


We have taken Syidence from the two Inspectors of Auxiliary Cavalry, from several 
Officers Commanding Regiments of Yeomanry, from Yeomanry Adjutants, from Non- 
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commissioned Officers of the Permanent Staff, and from Yeomen; we have also 
examined Captain Barrow, the officer in charge of the School of Instruction at 
Aldershot, and other Officers from whom useful information bearing on the subject was 
likely to be obtained. 

In framing this report, we have directed our- attention rather to the best mode 
of obtaining greater efficiency in the Yeomanry within the limits of the present Vote 
than to proposing any sweeping change in the character and constitution of the Force. 

It has been represented by many witnesses that through the agency of the Yeomanry 
a class of persons is made available for the defence of the country, who would not enter 
any other branch of Her Majesty’s Service, and as there is no doubt that in a Force of 
this nature, local and personal considerations must be largely taken into account, it is 
with these views that we have examined the subjects referred to us. 

With reference to the first point submitted to our consideration, viz, : 


The pay, position, and allowances of Yeomanry Adjutants ;— 


We find that there are at present 34 regiments with an Adjutant on their establishment ; 
fourteen of the Adjutants now serving were appointed under the new regulations for 
five years only, eleven of them being Officers supernumerary to their regiments, and 
three on the temporary half-pay list. 

The remaining twenty Adjutants were appointed under the old system, four. being 
Officers on permanent half pay, and sixteen having retired from the service. 

They all receive 8s. a-day pay, 2s. a-day forage allowance, and an allowance of 
21. per troop per annum for travelling expenses. Bat 

This pay is alleged to be insufficient, both as regards the duties of the Officers 
themselves, and also in comparison with the pay received by Adjutants of Light Horse 
Volunteers. . 

Having regard to the evidence which we have taken on this subject, and to the 
increased duties which we consider an Adjutant of Yeomanry should perform, we are of 
opinion that in regiments of not less than 6 troops, with a total strength of 300 Non- 
commissioned Officers and men, these Officers should receive pay at the rate of 15s. 3d. 
a-day, inclusive of all allowances, except the travelling allowance of 2/. per troop. 

We find it impossible to justify such an increased expenditure for regiments of 
lower strength than the above, but in consideration of the financial duties, which ina 
later part of this report it is proposed to throw upon the Adjutants, we think that an 
allowance of 1s. Gd. a-day might be given to Adjutants of such regiments for their 
additional duties as Acting Paymasters, making their total pay 11s. 6d. a-day. 

With regard to the Non-commissioned Officers of the Permanent Staff who are 
completing their Army Service, we do not feel that we can propose any increase of 
pay, as it would place them in a better position than Non-commissioned Officers of a 
similar rank in the Regular Forces, who undoubtedly perform more onerous duties. 

We find, however, that lodging allowance is not issued to Serjeants of the 
Permanent Staff of the Yeomanry who have completed their Army Service, as is the case 
in all other branches of the Auxiliary Forces, and we are of opinion that an allowance 
of 4d. a-day (= 61. 1s. 8d. per annum) might be granted to them on that account. 

We are also satisfied, from the evidence we have received, that the present mode of 
mounting the Permanent Serjeants is unsatisfactory, and we recommend that horses should 
be provided for them by the Government during the period of the permanent duty and 
the mounted troop drills. With this view, it is suggested that horses might be lent 
for this purpose, with the consent of the Commander-in-Chief, from mounted corps of 
the Regular Army, all incidental travelling expenses being defrayed by the Corps 
requiring the horses. 

The evidence which we have taken, convinces us that the military duties of the 
Serjeants of the Permanent Staff cannot in ordinary cases occupy all theirtime. A 
position of enforced idleness seems in all respects objectionable, and we think that 
they should be allowed to accept civil employment, subject to the consent of their 
Commanding Officer, and with the sanction of the Secretary of State, upon the distinct 
understanding that it does not in any way interfere with their military duties. We see no 
objection to the Permanent Serjeants receiving from the Contingent Fund an extra 
allowance for the care of regimental or troop stores under the conditions hereafter 
suggested with respect to the administration of that fund. . 

We have considered the position and duties of Trumpeters on the Permanent’ 
Staff, and find from the evidence that their services are only required in that capacity — 
during the period of permanent duty. We cannot, therefore, recommend the continuance 
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of such a permanent appointment, but in lieu thereof we suggest the employment of 
a qualified Yeoman during the permanent duty, and an extra allowance of (say) 3s. a-day 
might, we think, with propriety, be granted him while so employed; or a qualified 
Trumpeter might be furnished from the Regular Army during the permanent duty. 

We do not consider that any advantage has accrued to the Public Service from 
the employment of the Permanent Staff of the Yeomanry as recruiters for the Regular 
Service, and it has been stated, apparently with good reason, that the relations of the 
Non-commissioned Officers with the Yeomen are impaired by the performance of such 
duties ; we therefore recommend that they should be relieved from all recruiting duty. 

We consider that the Non-commissioned Officers of the Permanent Staff should be 
attested for periods of five years only, under the Regulations which apply to the Auxiliary 
Forces generally. 


I1.—Organization, Equipment, §e. 


We recommend that the organization should continue to be by Regiments, and that 
the training of the Yeomanry should be mainly directed to the duties of Light Cavalry. 
We think that the equipment of Yeomanry should be that of Light Cavalry, that every 
man should be armed with a breech-loading rifle, carrying a cartridge containing its 
own ignition, and should be required to go through the course of Musketry prescribed 
for the Cavalry, when ranges are available. We do not recommend any immediate 
interference with the present uniform, but consider that gold lace, which is the distinctive 
mark of the Regular Forces, should be gradually discontinued in those Yeomanry 
Regiments where it is still worn, and that the change should be completed in each 
Regiment by the year 1885. ‘The evidence is almost entirely in favour of the use of 
saddlery of the Government pattern, and we recommend that it should be universally 
adopted, and obtained from the Government Stores on the usual terms. 


Ii]. and IV.— Whether a Regiment can be maintained in a state of efficiency 
without an Adjutant, and the expediency of reducing Regiments of less than 
(say) 200—if that strength should be the minimum to which an Adjutant can 
be allowed. Minimum strength of Troops and question of Troop organization. 


We are unanimous in our opinion that no Regiment can be efficient without an 
Adjutant. Great stress was laid on this point by the Inspectors of Auxiliary Cavalry, 
and by nearly all the witnesses, and as we are not prepared to propose any relaxation 
with respect to the minimum strength which now qualifies a Regiment to have an 
Adjutant, we recommend that 200 Non-commissioned Officers and men shall be the 
minimum establishment of a Yeomanry Regiment, and that, as a general rule, 50 shall 
be the minimum strength of a Troop. We have considered the question of introducing 
an organization by Squadrons, instead of by Troops, but find that nearly all the evidence 
is adverse to its adoption, nor is it clear that it would be productive of any saving to 
the Pubiic. . 

In each Regiment one Orderly Room Clerk, one Saddler, one Armourer, and one 
Tailor, might be included in the number of effective men, although not mounted. 

Any Regiment which for two successive years shall be below the above establish 
iment, should be liable to reduction without further notice, but (with the sanction of the 
Secretary of State) any excess of numbers in one troop might be allowed to reckon 
against deficiency of number in another of the same Regiment. We do not recommend 
the retention of any Corps whose enrolled strength during the last three years has 
been under 200. We submit that advantage should be taken of any available opportunity 

which may present itself, to promote the amalgamation of Regiments of Yeomanry where 
more than one Corps exists in the same county, or in closely contiguous districts. 


V.—Retention of mixed Corps. 


We have considered the question of the mixed Corps, and find that they are at 
_ present four in number, viz. :—_ 


1. The Bucks Regiment of Yeomariry Cavalry, which has four 6-pounder guns. 
2, The Essex, which has six 6-pounder guns. 
__ 93. The Northumberland and Newcastle Regiment, which has a dismounted Troop of 
Riflemen. ‘ 
4. The Royal Wilts Regiment, which has a troop of Riflemen carried on cars. 
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The Artillery Troops of the first-named Regiment date back to the period when 
galloper guns formed an integral part of a Cavalry Regiment. ‘The great improvements 
in modern Field Artillery, and its scientific requirements, have leng since led to a dis- 
continuance of this system in the Regular Service, and if cannot be expected that the 
knowledge requisite for an intelligent use of modern Artillery can be acquired by the 
Yeomanry during the restricted period of their training, and if called out in times of 
national emergency, the duties to be performed by the Yeomanry would not admit of 
the guns remaining attached to them. . 

In the case of the Essex Regiment, the men composing the two Artillery Troops 
are all Government employés, working in the manufacturing establishments of Waltham 
Abbey and Enfield, who cannot always be spared even for the short period of 
Permanent Duty, and would certainly not be available in case the Yeomanry were 
called out for service. . 

It has been represented that the dismounted ‘Troop of the Northumberland Regi- 
ment was raised for the purpose of aiding the Civil Power in situations where Cavalry 
could not be used, but under® present conditions such employment would be very rare 
indeed, and we cannot advocate the continuance of such an addition to a Yeomanry 
Corps. ; 

The Carmen of the Royal Wiltshire Yeomanry Cavalry are intended to perform 
those services for which Mounted Riflemen have been proposed, and which led to the 
formation of the Camel Corps in India, but however useful such Corps would doubtless 
prove in connection with the operations of a large field force, their maintenance as part 
of the Establishment of a Yeomanry Regiment is not to be recommended. 

On the whole, we think that the functions of Yeomanry should be exclusively 
directed to the proper duties of Light Cavalry, and-we-find ourselves compelled to 
recommend the discontinuance of the Artillery and unmounted Troops, as not forming 
part of the establishment of a Cavalry Regiment in modern times. 


VI—Qualification to be required of Regimental Officers and Non-conimissioned 
Officers of the Permanent Staff, and whether attendance at a School of 
Instruction should be compulsory. 


As regards the attendance of Officers, we have taken the opinion of all Officers 


Commanding Yeomanry Regiments, and the answers received may be thus shewn :— 
Objections. No Objections. Qualified Assent. 
4 24 12 


We are of opinion that all Officers who join the Yeomanry hereafter, below the 
rank of Field Officer, should be required to obtain certificates from a School of 
Instruction, The School now established at Aldershot is on all hands admitted to be 
working well, and though at first there was some hesitation on the part of Yeomanry 


Officers in joining it for the month’s course, these difficulties have been overcome by the 


tact and good management of Captain Barrow, the Officer in charge of the School. It 
is stated that many of the Officers who have been there have expressed their anxiety 
to return for a further training, and the evidence is clear as to the benefit which accrues 
to the Yeomanry service from the great confidence felt by the men towards Officers 
who join their regiments thoroughly competent to discharge their duties. 

We are at the same time of opinion. that there is some force in the argument 
advanced by some Commanding Officers, that many Officers from whose local influence 
the Yeomanry derives great benefit, have not sufficient time at their disposal to enable 
them to devote a month exclusively to the training at the School. We would suggest 
that in such cases special application should be made by their Commanding Officers 
for them to be permitted to obtain their certificates without residence at the School, 
but after an examination to be held there; this regulation might also apply to Officers 
who join the Yeomanry after service in the Regular Army. 

We are further of opinion that the certificates given at the School should be of two 
classes ; the first to qualify an officer to command a squadron ; the second to be merely 
a certificate of knowledge sufficient for a subaltern officer. _. 

With regard to the Non-commissioned Officers, we find that Commanding Officers 
of Yeomanry Cavalry are reluctant to give up the power of selecting their own Permanent 
Staff. Under the peculiar circumstances in which these Non-éommissioned Officers aré 
placed, we think that Commanding Officers should have, within due limits, this power of 
selection, while at the same time every Non-commissioned Officer so selected should 
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obtain a certificate, not only that he is competent to perform his own duties, but also 
that he is able to impart instruction to others. 

The evidence shews that the latter qualification is the exception rather than the 
rule. . We therefore recommend— 


ist. That all Non-commissioned Officers desirous of appointment to the Yeomanry 
should have their names placed on a general list at the War Office. 


2nd, That the Commanding Officer of Yeomanry who requires a Permanent 
' Serjeant, should have the power of making his selection from this list. 


drd. That no Non-commissioned Officer should be attested for the Yeomanry unless 
he has obtained a certificate from the School, or has been passed by the Inspecting 
Officer of Auxiliary Cavalry in the District. 


We consider that the Inspecting Officer should retain his present power of recom- 
mending that any Adjutant or Non-commissioned Officer of the Permanent Staff, who 
may not be thoroughly efficient, should be sent to the School for a month’s instruc- 
tion. This practice is stated to have been attended with great benefit in several 
instances. 


VIl.— Arrangements for Permanent Duty, &c. 


At present the Regulations prohibit the issue of pay during Permanent Duty to any 
~Yeoman who has not previously attended nine drills, three of which must be mounted 
troop drills. The general evidence tends to prove that although these troop drills have 
been well attended in some regiments, yet in others the attendance has been so bad 
that little real benefit can be derived from them, and complaint is made by the Yeomen 
themselves that they are put to expense and loss of time by coming to these drills, 
for which no payment is allowed. No regular time or duration is prescribed for 
them. In some troops two drills have been reckoned on the same day; in others 
a short. troop drill is reckoned on the days when the regiment is assembled at head- 
quarters. ‘These practices we think irregular. 

With respect to Permanent Duty there appears to be some difficulty in meeting the 
requirements of localities, differing so widely in their circumstances as do many of the 
Yeomanry Districts in England. The evidence shews that in the majority of cases 
officers and men alike prefer to come out for one period of training, whereas, in some 
instances, it has been recommended that the total period of duty should be divided, in 
order that the Yeomen who are farmers may attend markets, &c. 

At present, during an ordinary eight days’ training, one day is occupied in assembly 
at Head-Quarters, one day is Sunday, one day is taken up by Inspection, one is occupied 
in returning to ‘Troop Head-Quarters and dismissal. The practice is not uniform as to 
counting marching days in the eight days for which pay is drawn, but when they are 
SO counted, which oceurs in the majority of instances, it appears from the above detail 
that only four days are available for drill. 

We make the following recommendations :— 


ist. 'That the number of days for which pay can be drawn, should be extended to 
ten, including marching-in and marching-out days; and that it shall be at the option of 
the Commanding Officer to allot the period for which pay is granted, under either of the 
two following systems. a 


a. Pay at 7s. per diem per man may be drawn for the whole ten days, including 
marching days and permanent duty at head-quarters. 


b. Or, pay at 3s. 6d. per man per diem, for four days’ troop-drills, may be 
drawn in lieu of two days permanent duty pay at 7s. 


2nd, That mounted Troop drills should no Jonger be required as a condition of the 
issue of pay for 2 Yeoman’s service, but that Squad and ee drills should be left to 
the discretion of the Commanding Officer. 


ord. ‘hat the period of training should be so arranged as only te include one 
Sunday. 


4th. That pay should not be issued to a Yeoman for any day on which he is not 
present, unless his horse be left for the use of the Regiment, in which case a reduced 
rate of 3s. 6d. a-day might be allowed. 
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5th. That no Yeoman should be entitled to. pay unless he has fired 20 rounds at 
target practice, under the superintendence of a Commissioned Officer, or a Non-com- 
missioned Officer of the Permanent Staff. 


(This last condition can only be enforced at present, in the case of Regiments which 
have ranges available for their use.) 


VIII. —Provision of horses. 


The evidence on the subject of horses varies, as might be expected, very consider- 


ably in different localities. 

In some Regiments the number of hired horses is exceedingly large, while in others 
the men, with few exceptions, ride their own horses or those borrowed from their 
relatives. 

It may at first sight appear harsh to forbid the hiring of horses, and it 
has been urged that the State gains by the security that a given number of horses are 
thus kept available for the Public Service. We are, however, of opinion that no 
dependence can be placed, in time of national emergency, upon men so mounted, 
inasmuch as the demand for horses at such a time would render it doubtful whether the 
Yeoman could then obtain the horse which he now hires. 

We therefore consider that a Yeoman’s horse should either be his own or, one 
borrowed from some relative, friend, or employer who will engage, to the satisfaction of 
the Officer Commanding the Troop, that the horse shall be forthcoming whenever 
required ; and we recommend that after the 1st January 1877, every Yeoman for whom 
pay is charged, or contingent allowance drawn, should be certified as riding either his 
own horse or one borrowed under the above conditions. u 

In cases where a Yeoman’s horse has fallen sick immediately before or during the 
training, it would clearly not be contrary to the spirit of the above recommendation that 
he should be allowed to hire for the occasion, under leave from the Officer Cormmanding 
his Troop, provided the latter were satisfied of the truth of the circumstances. ‘There 
appears also to be no objection to horses being hired for the band, provided the 
regulated number be not exceeded ; 

With regard to the provision of horses for the Yeomanry by the Government, to be 
available if required as Cavalry Reserves, we are not sufficiently satisfied that such a plan 
could be carried out to enable us to make any specific recommendation ; but if it were 
thought to be advantageous to the service we would suggest that one or two military 
ee should examine locally whether such arrangements could be made in certain 

istricts. 

With regard to paragraph dof the 8th instruction, we consider that the Yeoman by 
whom the horse is ridden should receive the whole pay allowed, and be responsible for 
the horse, whether his own or a borrowed one. . 


IX.—Regulations under which Yeomanry should be lable to be called out. 


We do not suggest any alterations in the existing Regulations as to the liability of | 


the Yeomanry to be called out for service in cases of national emergency, or to assist 
the Civil Power in case of necessity. 


Xi Notice to be required of Yeomanry before leaving their Corps. 


We think it very desirable that one uniform regulation should be adopted as to the 
notice to be given by a Yeoman before leaving his corps. The Act of Parliament 
requires that 14 days’ notice should be given before a Yeoman can claim his discharge, 
and we recommend that this notice should be extended, to six months. We recommend 


that the code of model rules appended to the Yeomanry Regulations of 1862 should 


be revised, and that each corps should upon this basis frame rules for its own manage- 
ment, which, when approved by the Secretary of State, would be binding on the 
Regiment and could, if necessary, be enforced by legal means. All fines levied under 
such rules should, it is considered, be paid over to the Contingent or Regimental 
Fund, subject to such regulations as the Secretary of State may approve. " 
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XI, and XI1.—Contingent Fund and Administration of Sums Voted by Parlia- 
ment for the Provision of Stores, Clothing, &c. 


We haye examined into the mode in which this allowance is administered, and have 
taken a considerable amount of evidence on the subject. We are of opinion that on 
the whole the legitimate expenditure can be met by. the allowance provided by Govern- 
ment, The issues made by the War Office to the Commanding Officers of Corps on 
account of the said allowance appear in some cases to have “been mixed up with 
the Officer’s private banking account, a system which should at once be discontinued. 
We do not advocate a departure from the present regulation which sanctions the 
issue of the Contingent Allowance to the Colonel of a Regiment or Corps, nor do we 
recommend any unnecessary interference; but we consider that it should be clearly 
notified that the allowance is to be kept as a public account, distinct from any private 
account, or from any regimental fund arising from private subscriptions. 

Payments under the following heads should be chargeable to the Contingent 
Fund :— 


Otderly room expenses. 

Expenses of drill ground or riding school. 

Troop and regimental stores. 

Stationery and postage. 

Clothing, 

Accoutrements and saddlery, of Non-commissioned Officers and Men. 

Repairs of arms, clothing, &c., 

Ranges, and expenses in connection with rifle practice. 

Allowance for Regimental and Troop Trumpeters during permanent duty. 

Conveyance of baggage to place of assembly for permanent duty. 

Veterinary expenses, and cost of all supplies received from the Government 
for which payment is required. 

Incidental travelling expenses of horses borrowed from the Regular Army for 
the Permanent Serjeants. 


The following items should not be chargeable to the Contingent Fund :— 


Payments in aid of pay of Adjutant. 

Payments in aid of pay of Permanent Staff. 

Band expenses or payment of Band salaries. 

Hire of horses (after the date determined), except for the Band. 


Expenses which are not herein detailed should be left, as at present, to the discre- 
tion of the Officers Commanding, subject to such regulations as may from time to time 
be made. 

The Adjutant, as Acting Paymaster, should prepare, under the direction of the 
Colonel, an annual account of the Contingent. Allowance, shewing the whole. amount 
received and expended, regularly carrying forward the balance from year to year. This 
account, together with the vouchers, should be transmitted to the War Office for 
examination. 

For the year ending 31st March 1876, a statement of the receipts and expenditure 
should be required, for record only. 


XII.— Payment for efficiency. 


Under existing Regulations, the Clothing and Contingent allowance of 2/1, per 
annum is issuable for each effective Yeoman. We have already stated that we 
consider this allowance to be sufficient for the purposes for which it is intended, 
_and we cannot recommend the grant of any additional sum for extra efficiency; more- 
over it appears from the evidence of the Inspecting Officers that there would be much 
practical difficulty in carrying out the arrangement in such a force as the Yeomanry, . 

We consider that there is a great advantage in having the inspections of the 
Yeomanry conducted year after year by Officers employed solely upon this duty, as 
they are able to check the recurrence of practices which they consider objectionable, 
and can also watch and record the improvement or the falling off of the several Corps in 
their districts. We cannot but’ recognize the improvement which has taken place in 
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the Yeomanry under this system, and are desirous of expressing our sense of the tact 
and ability with which the Inspectors of Auxiliary Cavalry, Colonel Oakes and Colonel 
Seager, have performed their difficult duties ; and we also wish to place on record our - 
opnion of the zeal and attention on the part of Commanding and other Officers of 
Yomanry, by which many Regiments have been brought to their present degree of 
eciency. 


In conclusion, we feel confident that although the adoption of the above recom- 
mendations may be attended with some slight reduction of the numbers of the force, 
this diminution will be more than compensated by the greater efficiency of those 
that remain. | : | 


(Signed) FRED. STANLEY, Fin. Secretary. 
©. 0. SHUTE, Major-General. 
F, W. FITZWYGRAM, Colonel. 
ROB. BIDDULPH, Colonel, 4.4.G. 
AILESBURY. 
‘SKELMERSDALE, 
NEWPORT. 
M. W. RIDLEY. 
Hl. T. DE LA BERE. 
KE, TUDOR JOHNSON. 


T. W. MILES, 


Secretary. 


17th July 1875. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


AtpHaBeticaL List or WitTNEssEs examined before the Yeomanry Committee. 


i ? Paso Pages of | Pages of 
: Name of Mi atnees, Date of Examination. Eoicuas Digest. 
Barrow, Captain, School of Instruction, Aldershot .. AE 14th June 1875, 218-224 31, 32 


Cocurx1, Captain, Adjutant, Queen’s Own Royal Glasgow, 
and Lower Ward of Lanarkshire, Yeomanry Cavalry .. 25th May 1875. 155-164 28, 24 


Cork and Orrery, Right Hon. the Earl of, Lieutenant- 


Colonel Commandant, North Somerset Yeomanry Cavalry 7th May 1875. 188-146 20, 21 
Dear, Serjeant-Major, Hampshire Yeomanry Cavalry a 27th May 1875. 180-184 27 
Der xa Barz, H. T., Esq., War Office .. els ed bs 4th May 1875. 182,.183 20 


Ducxworrs, SirJoun, Bart., Lieutenant-Colonel Commandant, 
Royal lst Devon Yeomanry Cavalry fF te Se 7th May 1875. 146-155 21-23 


Epwanps, Sir Henry, Bart., Lieutenant-Colonel Commandant, 
2nd West York Yeomanry Cavalry Bits as Fie 3rd June 1875. 184-195 27-29 


Grrarp, Sir R. f., Bart., Lieutenant-Colonel, Lancashire 
Hussars Yeomanry Cavalry <3 ap: aig tS epee 27th May 1875. | 172-180 26, 27 


GooprnovueH, Lieutenant-Colonel, R.A., Assistant Adjutant- , 
General, Woolwich District, and formerly Military 


Attaché at Vienna. . ee 3rd June 1875. | 195-197 29 
Gray, Serjeant-Major, Essex Yeomanry Cavalry .. a 27th May 1875. 168-172 25, 26 
. 5 P eR eee es, *. B! 
Kurnr, Serjeant Robert, Permanent Staff, Dorsetshire Yeomanry 
Cavalry .. . abe si Py it +.) » 25th May 1875. 166-168 25 


Z 


Maztpen, Viscount, Lieutenant - Colonel. Hertfordshire 80th April and 4th A 
Yeomanry Cavalry .. ' oe be bo { May 1875. 103-114 17, 18 


Manourstrr, His Grace the Duke of, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Commandant, Huntingdonshire Light Horse Volunteers. . 8rd June 1875. 197-201 29 


25th May 1875. 164-166 24, 25 
| 


- Mrtye, Serjeant, Permanent Staff Pembrokeshire Yeomanry 
Cavalry... as ies Sivas ne es 


ae A 
Mitton, Joun, Esq., C.B., Accountant-General of the Army.. 14th June 1875. 214-218 31 
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Auxiliary Forces 1875, a 
Supe, Sir ALFReD, Rart., Lieutenant, West Somerset Yeomanry ; 
Cavalry 38 se AY, Ae ate “its e 7th June 1875. . 213, 214 31 


ScornanD, Major, Cheshire Yeomanry Cavalry =e ..| 30th April 1875. | 114-132 18-20 


WEBSTER, ives Adjutant Queen’s Own mere Stafford- ow 
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Auxiliary Cavalry for lst Cavalry District—cont. Eyipunce 


Adjutants of Yeomanry are chosen principally from 
Cavalry Captains on full and half-pay (4). 

A good many have been non-commissioned officers of 
Cavalry (5) ; but none now serving have been appointed 
direct from that position (43). 

They now receive from Government 10s. a day, which 
includes forage allowance for one horse, and 20, per troop 
per annum for travelling expenses (7-9). 

' The pay is, however, very unequal, as in some cases 
they receive assistance from the regimental fund, dc. 
(108-111), and possibly in some cases from Captains of 
troops (136-138). 

It has been proposed by Colonel Oakes and himself to 
raise the pay to 15s. 3d., the same as that of Adjutants of 

_ mounted Volunteer Corps. This would include everything 
except travelling allowance (10-12, 135). 

Officers on half-pay should have their pay made up to 
15s. 8d, (18). 

Adjutants of large and small regiments require same 
qualifications (14). 

They ought to superintend everything in the regiment,’ 
have a thorough knowledge of drill in all details, including 
musketry instruction, and be able to teach officers and 
serjeants as well as men (15-17). 

_ Whey should thoroughly understand regimental accounts, 
and, in fact, be able to act as paymaster and quartermaster 

under the Officer Commanding (45, 69), who is responsible 
to the War Office (72). 

Candidates for the appointment should be examined at 
Aldershot, and not by a Regimental Board (18, 57). ° 

If their pay is not increased they should receive a larger 
allowance for travelling, the expenses of which vary con- 
siderably in different regiments (19); or they might be 
paid their actual expenses (20,96) ; or draw forage for two 
horses (25). ° 

They generally find their own horses, but in some cases 
the Officer Commanding provides a horse (22). * 

Is in favour of the appointment being for five years, with 
power of re-appointment (46). 

The Officer Commanding should have the power of selec- 
tion subject to approval, and examination as to qualifica- 
tions (126); he should also be able to get rid of an 
Adjutant if he proved untit (46); he possesses this power 
under existing regulations (142). 

Does not think that officers who have left the Army 
should be appointed Adjutants (83 to. 85). The Adjutant 
should wear Yeomanry uniform, not that of the regiment 

_ from which they are appointed: (86, 87). 

The Serjeants on the Permanent Staff are taken from 
the regular Cavalry (28); they are selected by the Officer 
Commanding or Adjutant, and none should be appointed 
unless.passed at Aldershot as qualified (29). 

While completing his Army service in the Yeomanry 
the Serjeant receives from Government 2s. 3d. a day, 
which is not enough to live upon (30). 

They should. get forage allowance for three months in 
the year, the period of preliminary drill and training; 
they get none now (81, 32). 

_Insome cases they provide their own horses (112), but 
they are generally mounted by the Captain of their Troop 

(88, 750). 


Tf they had forage all the year round it would assist them © 


in visiting outlying corps, and no other allowance for 
travelling would-be-necessary (105=+107). 

_ It would also assist them in getting horses (119); but 
hired horses are not so good (54-56); and, on the 
Whole, the allowance had better be limited to three 
months (420). . " 

Tt would be desirable for Government to supply them 
with horses (63) ; but does not think a system of providing 


aS ye 


horses ag’ supernumeraries to Cavalry regiments would 
answer (62). , 

If Government supplied horses they could be kept on an 

allowance of 2s. a day (423). ‘ 
_ The pay of the Serjeants is often supplemented by the 
officers, and sometimes from the Regimental Fund, but 
the practice varies considerably in different regiments, 
which causes dissatisfaction (34, 35) ; and the corps which 
do not supplement the pay have a difficulty in obtaining 
Serjeants (139). 

Thinks it undesirable that the Serjeants should receive 
pay from or be mounted by their officers (88, 89). 

Does not think one mounted. Serjeant per squadron, or 
per 100, could do the work satisfactorily, as the troops are 
often much scattered (746, 747, 751, 752). 

In some corps they are allowed to take civil em- 
ployment, which interferes with their duties and with 


. their going to the School of Instruction at Aldershot 


36, 37). 

then pay ought to come entirely from Government, and 
should be made up to 5s. a day (37, 38), inclusive of all 
allowances except forage (51-53) ; but there would be no 
objection to their taking such civil employment as is per- 
mitted to soldiers in the regular Army (745) ;. an addi- 
tional pension of Id. a day for each year’s Yeomanry 
service up t6. 1s. would, be desirable, as it would enable 
Commanding Officers to get rid of inefficient men without 
feeling they were sending them away to poverty (745). 

Present organization, if carried out, is sufficient (154) ; 
organization by troops is best adapted to the local cireum- 
stances of Yeomanry (155, 156). 

In the South Notts Regiment each troop forms a 
squadron, but that is exceptional (156). 

The local names for troops are kept up, although they are 
also designated by letters (267-269). 

Troops are unequal in strength, but the men do not 
object to the two troops acting in one squadron being 
equalized on parade, though they object to being moved 
from one squadron to another (233-286). 

The inequality of squadrons, though somewhat inconve- 
nient in brigade movements, would not cause serious 
difficulty (237, 238). 

Sword and carbine are the most suitable weapons, aid 
every Yeoman should have both (187-189). 

Equipment should be of Government pattern and pro- 
eured from Government stores, so as to ensure uniformity 
(160-163, 172, 226). 

Yeomanry should learn the whole Cavalry drill, acting in 
masses and charging in line, as well as dismounted drill and 
outpost duty (164-167) ; both sword exercise and carbine 
practice should be taught (168-171), and prizes for the 
latter would be desirable, but does not think they could be 
provided by the counties (255), or by the officers who now 
give prizes for swordsmanship (257, 258); Governmentshould 
provide prizes and ranges(168) ; the prizes might be shot for 
during permanent duty (262), but the practice would have 
to take place during preliminary drill, there not being 
time for it during permanent duty (175-179, 265). 

Farmers, as a rule, make the best Yeomen, but they have 
less facility for carbine practice than townsmen (180-189) ; 
but Ms encouraged by their officers they manage it 

189). i 
c The'sword should be attached to the man; the carbine to 
the saddle (193-197), although the sword is the mounted, 
the carbine the dismounted weapon (286). 

In the defence of the country the Yeomanry would be 
placed in reserve, and used for outpost duty, which they 
would soon learn thoroughly (199, 284-289) ; but they 
could be brigaded with regular troops in the proportion of 
one regiment of Yeomanry to two of regular Cavalry 
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(200-206), and in less than a month could be brought to 
a state of great efficiency (210-213). 

Prefers two ranks of Yeomanry to employing them in 
rank entire (228-230). 

Does not recommend reduction of numbers but a higher 
standard of efficiency (204-213, 239, 240, 300), but 
does not see how that can be attained without increased 
expense (302, 303) ; reduction of inefficient men would 
practically be very difficult (304, 305). 

When the Yeomanry regiments were reduced to eight 
troops as a maximum, dissatisfaction was caused, and the 
men from reduced troops would not join others (240) ; 
believes the reduction was made without reference to local 
circumstances (270-272) ; recruits come in constantly and 
replace those who resign, so that a number of men whose 
services would not be got in any other way are constantly 
being trained in Cavalry duties (277); the discipline is 
very good (278, 279) ; parade movements are useful, and, 
as a rule, are well done (280, 281); the knowledge of the 
country possessed by many men in every regiment of 
Yeomanry would render them very useful as guides and 
orderlies, dc. (282-284). 

Thinks that the present uniform could not be simplified 
with advantage, an attractive uniform being essential to 
the maintenance of the force (273-276). 

An Adjutant conduces very much to the efficiency of a 
regiment (317); and the strength of a regiment should be 
at least 200 men, so that it might have an Adjutant (318); 
but does not recommend the disbandment of regiments 
below that strength, though endeavours should be made 
to get them up to it (821-326) ; in such cases they should 
be left, as at present, with a regimental Serjeant-Major, 
who, if a good man, would perform the duties of Pay- 
master and Quartermaster, the Officer Commanding being 
held responsible (328) ; one very efficient regiment in his 
district has no Adjutant (318). 

Squadron organization or amalgamation of corps for ad- 
ministrative purposes not suitable for Yeomanry (323-326, 
332), 

Time should be given to corps to recruit (336, 345), 
and pressure should be put upon the Commanding Officer 
and troop officers (837, 339); butthe resignation of a 
Captain, even if inefficient, might involve the loss of men 
(838, 339); and there is cften a difficulty in getting 
officers (359, 361) ; still a minimum should be fixed (346) 
both for troops and regiments (347) ; does not approve of 
independent troops or squadrons (348, 349) ; every. man in 
the troop should be present at inspection, and no man should 
be retained who had been absent from parade for two 
years (353, 354). 

The amalgamation of troops or regiments would be diffi- 
cult, unless they themselves desired it (356, 357). 

Considers mixed corps a mistake (362); but the dis- 
mounted troop of the Northumberland Yeomanry was 
very useful when disturbances occurred at Newcastle (362); 
they perform the duty of dismounted skirmishers very 
efficiently (863, 364); conveyances are hired for them 
when the regiment moves (365); they are principally 


‘clerks and working men, and not the same class as the 


men of the mounted troops (372), but they are not less 
efficient (381) ; they would not probably join any other 
Volunteer Corps (883) ; dismounted men are valuable to 
any Cavalry corps if they are armed aud equipped ready to 
mount if wanted (385, 386) ; if regular troops were avail- 
able in cases of disturbance the Yeomanry would not be 
required (374), j 

Many Yeomanry officers now serving are not well 
qualified as to drill (388). 

tn cases of future appointments all officers, except those 
from the regular Cavalry (393), should be required to 
qualify at a school of instruction (388), which is preferable to 
drilling with a Cavalry regiment (389) before being com- 
missioned (389-392). ii 

Officers now serving should be recommended, 
but not compelled, to go to the school (392, 410), ex- 
oe their promotion, when it should be compulsory 

No exemption from the school should be given to gentle- 
men appointed to the Yeomanry on account of their local 
influence (407, 408). 

All officers ought to attend troop drills, and: should not 
live so far from their regiments as to render this difficult 
(415, 416). 3 

Non-commissioned officers of the Permanent Staff 
should be required to pass at the school (398), and little 
difficulty has been experienced in carrying out the regula- 
tion (399). | 

Present arrangements for permanent duty and troop 
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drills are not satisfactory (426) ; men do no like the pre- 
liminary drills, and in many regiments the attendance is 
bad (426, 453,457), but they are very important (441); 
the regulations do not allow pay for permanent duty unless 
a Yeoman has attended nine preliminary drills, three of 
which must be mounted troop drills, but certain exemp- 
tions are allowed (438, 447-449) ; this regulation is not 
strictly carried out (460, 465). 

The term of permanent: duty is too short—practically 
only four days are available for drill (177-179) : it should be 
extended from eight to ten, days, including marching days ~ 
(427), though difficulty might arise in agricultural dis- 
tricts in getting mén to attend for 10 days (427, 428). 

In lieu of troop drills there should be three consecutive 
days of Adjutant’s drill (four would be better still) imme- 
diately before the permanent duty, and pay at 3s 4d. 
a day for man and horse shouldbe allowed (429-433) ; 
they should be at regimental head-quarters, not at the 
head-quarters of troops (446). The whole period of exercise 
and training would thus be13 days (496-498). 

This rate of pay is now given to the Leicestershire 
regiment, which assembles for six days’ permanent duty 
at 7s.,and four days’ preliminary drill at 3s. 4d., so that 
the total expense is no more than for eight days’ permanent 
duty at. 7s, (433, 494). 

Pay should not be issued to men absent from duty unless 
leave has been given, but leave should be given sparingly 
(435-437). 

The issue of pay at 3s. 4d. a day for the three troop 
drills would be very desirable (440), and would encourage 
attendance (444) ; it would compensate the Yeoman for 
the loss he has virtually sustained by the abolition of horse 
duty, from which he was exempt (442); he is practically 
worse off by 40s. a year than he was formerly when the 
horse tax was.40s. (514-518). 

3s. 4d. a day for 14 days, in lieu of eight days’ perma- 
manent duty at 7s., would not be advisable (451, 452). 

Yeomen often spend 17. a day during permanent duty, 
but this cannot be regarded as necessary, andthe expense 
varies in different regiments (466-468) ; attendance at 
drills cannot be enforced except by withholding pay (469, 
470); fines are inflicted in some regiments, and are 
generally spent in treating the men who attend (471, 
472). ) 

Nominal troop rolls are rendered to the inspecting. 
officer (474, 475), and the troop pay lists can. be checked by . 
those at the War Office (520-523). 

Officers’ servants have been mustered as troopers, 
although they were not mounted, but this was done under a 
misconception (505-509, 524-527) ; some dismountedmen, 
such as Orderly Room Clerk and Saddler Serjeant, are 
necessary, and should be permitted (510). - 

Thinks it very desirable that horses should be the pro- 
perty of the Yeomen who ride them (528), because they 
would be better cared for and better trained, and would 
always be forthcoming (531) ; but if such a condition was 
strictly enforced it would diminish the Yeomanry by one- 
third (580), which would be .very undesirable (566, 567) ; 
in the northern counties especially the effect of such a 
regulation would be severely felt (591). 

Has little objection to horses being hired or borrowed of 
relatives, on the'understanding that the horse should be 
always available, and should not be changed during the 
training period unless it was found unfit. Any change of 
horse should be reported to the troop officer (532, 543, 
544), : ; 

The pay of 7s. a day should be given to the man, and not 
divided between him and the owner of the horse, the man 
being responsible to the owner (552). 

The practice of borrowing should be recognised (610, 
611) ; but the abolition of horse duty renders borrowing 
more difficult (554). 

The principle of the Yeomanry force is that only such 
men should be enrolled as are likely to be able to mount 
themselves properly (582-586), and when: possible they 
should be men who keep horses, but this cannot now be 
made a condition (597) ; they cannot be expected to keep 
the same horses, as horses that have been present at a 
Yeomanry training sell well (588-590) ; Commanding 
Officers see that no unsuitable horses are ridden in the 
ranks (592-594) ; the horses in Wales are small, bné that 
cannot be avoided (545-549), 

Sees no objection to the same horse being hired by two 
regiments which train at different periods, as the horse 
would thereby be better trained (534-539). “a 

It would be desirable that the same horse should not be 
returned as effective in two regiments, but it would be — 
difficult to preyent (540, 541). 
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In case of war, horses might be impressed for the 
Yeomanry (557, 569-572, 622, 623). 

Does not think it would be practicable for Government 
to supply horses to Yeomanry, and to have them available, 


if required, as a Cavalry Reserve (550) ; the horses would 


- be used for farm and other purposes, and might not. be 


forthcoming when required (551) ; great expense would be 
incurred in inspecting them periodically (558-564), and 
there would be no guarantee that they were properly cared 
for (573-576) ; such a system might work on the continent, 
but would not be suitable to England (577). 

The supply of arms by Government is not analogous, as 
they are issued for military use only, whereas the Yeoman 
would necessarily be allowed to use the horse for any pur- 
pose (578-581, 598-600). 

Considers that the present regulations under which 
Yeomanry can be called out are sufficient (625-628) ; the 
Yeomanry has not been called out in aid of the civil power 


since his appointment as Inspector (631), and the con 
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tingency is uot likely to arise now that there are so many 
facilities for moving regular troops (633, 645). 

_ Tf necessary, there is no reason why the Yeomanry should 
not be employed in aid of the civil power in their own 
neighbourhood ; they are very loyal, and, asa rule, have 
not strong political feelings (634). 

The order calling them out should go through the 
General Officer Commanding the district (640) ; but the 
Captain of a troop might, in great emergetcy, turn out 
his men on Magistrates requisition ; the General Officer 
should, however, be communicated with at once, by 
telegraph if possible (640-642); the rules laid down for 
regular troops when employed in aid of the civil power 
would be sufficient for the Yeomanry (651, 652). 

The Yeomanry should be liable to be called out in any 
time of great national emergency (646, 648). 

Considers that 12 months’. notice should be required 
from every Yeoman before leaving his corps (653); and 
that no exemption from this rule should be permitted, ex- 
cept in the case of illness or other very special circum- 
stance (654-659) ; they should be bound to serve for three 
years (657, 658); does not think that any man worth 
having would be prevented from joining by such a regula- 
tion (660, 661). 

Fines should be imposed for non-attendance at drill, and 
for leaving before the expiration of the proper notice 
(665-673) ; but the rules should not be too stringent and 


_ minute, or men would be. deterred from joining thé force 


(674, 676) ; such rules exist now, and can be enforced by 
summoning the offender before a magistrate; but they 
are not carried out strictly, although the Officer Command- 
ing can resort to them when he likes (678-686). 

Has no acquaintance with the administration of the 
contingent fuud, though he generally inquires what balance 
there is when he inspects a regiment (687, 688) ; in fact; 
he has nothing to do with it officially, except when he 
recommends that any article of store or equipment should 
be replaced (689); the system of keeping the account 
varies considerably (687). 

Thinks it desirable that one uniform system should be 
adopted, and that books should be kept by the Adjutant, 
as Acting Paymaster, shewing every article issued to the 
several troops, aud giving a proper debtor and creditor 
account of the money received from Government (691, 
692); such books are kept by the Cheshire Yeomanry, and 
there is no difficulty in keeping them (693, 694). 

Tn some corps no accounts are kept up, and the money 
issued by Government is paid into the Colonel’s private 
banking account (695); thinks it desirable that troop 
officers, who often contribute to the regimental funds 
(722, 723), should have a voice in the administration of 
them, and, in fact, be a scrt of committee to assist-the 
Officer Commanding, whose responsibility should not 
be diminished (700-708, 715-720); there should be a 
regular audit, either by the War Office or by a Board of 
Officers, of the regimental accounts, which should shew 
the whole money received, and the whole of the expendi- 


ture (725-733). 


The issue of extra pay to thoroughly efficient men would 


probably conduce to efficiency (741); but it would bea 


very difficult thing to award (742, 743). It might be 
done by the inspecting officer, with the assistance of the 
troop officers (744). Ne 

“If the proposals now made involve too much expense, it 
would be better to have ‘a small effective force than a 
larger force badly drilled, but considers that the present 
numbers should be trained to a maximum of efliciency 
(758, 754). 
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Has held the appointment two years, and made two 
inspections (756). 

Adjutants of Yeomanry are now appointed from Captains 
of Cavalry on full or half-pay ; latterly full-pay officers 
have generaily been appointed (758) ; but the majority of 
Adjutants ‘now serving were appointed under the old 
system (759). 

Inconvenience might arise if many Adjutants were re- 
called to their regiments for active service at the same 
time (785-787) ; officers appointed from full-pay consider 
that they are entitled to return to their regiments under 
such circumstances, or on promotion, but it has been ruled 
that they cannot claim the right of returning for their own 
convenience only (865, 866). 

Considers that the pay of Adjutants is too small, and 
that it should be increased to 15s. 3d. a day, the pay of 
Volunteer Adjutants ; this would include servants allow- 
ance, forage, and lodging money, and tke officers’ half-pay, 
if any (760, 763, 1858). 

Every regiment should have an Adjutant, and all should 
be on the same footing (764) ; at present some Adjutants 
receive 10s. only, others 10s. in addition to half pay (1860). 

Adjutants should superintend all the drills of the regi- 
ment, and be responsible to the Commanding Officer for 
the condition of the arms, accoutrements, and clothing ; 
he should also act as paymaster (765, 767, 863). 

It is very essential that candidates for the appointment 
should pass a qualifying examination at the school at 
Aldershot (772, 773, 844, 1005, 1006), to ascertain not 
only that he thorough'y understands drill, but also that he 
is able to impart instruction (775, 776); they should also 
have a certificate from Hythe of their qualifications as 
instructors of musketry (1493-1495) ; examination by a 
board of officers is not sufficient (1017); they should 
return to the school after appointment if necessary (848). 

The appointment should be for five years, renewable if 
desired (821); the Adjutant should be on probation for a 
time, as it is essential that he should be able to get on 
well with his Commanding Officer ‘918-920, 990, 993) ; it 
need be no sluron him if he returned to his regiment 
because he was unfitted for the duties of Adjutant (978). 

A list of candidates is kept at the War Office (988). 

The increased pay above recommended of 15s, 3d. a day 
would include forage allowance for one horse, which is 
generally sufficient for the duties (782, 783); but the 
allowance of 2/7. per troop per annum for travelling is not 
sufficient (777) ; it should be increased to /.asa minimum 
(779, 780); but the requirements of each regiment 
should be considered (781); perhaps it would be more 
satisfactory if actual expenses were allowed (860, 861). 

Permanent: serjeants of Yeomanry are appointed from 
the Regular Service (788); a list of serjeants desiring the 
appointment is kept at the War Office, and Yeomanry 
officers in want of a serjeant apply there ; but no serjeant 
is appointed uule:s he receives a certificate of qualification, 
after a course of instruction at the school at Aldershot 
(789) ; many have been found unable to impart instruc- 
tion, but they generally pick up the requisite knowledge 
in a mouth or six weeks (791-793) ; serjeants now serving 
with the Yeomanry are also sent to the school for instruc- 
tion ; they vary considerably in efficiency, and, as a rule, 
are inferior to the serjeants who come direct from line 
regiments, bit they improve wonderfully after a few weeks’ 
instruction (794, 795). 

The pay of permanent serjeants is 2s. a day exclusive of 
pension, and they are allowed forage for one horse during 
the permanent duty (797-799) ; the pay is not sufficient to 
keep them properiy (800), and they get allowances, in 
many cases, from the Captain of their troop; but this 
varies in different regiments and in different troops of the 
same regiment, and discontent is caused (803, 804). 

Many serjeants take civil employment, which often in- 
terferes with their military duties (805-807); considers 
that their whole pay should be derived from Government 
(826-829), and that their whole time should be devoted to 
their military duties ; they should not be allowed to take 
any civil employment which would interfere with those 
duties, which, if properly carried out, should leave little 
time unoccupied (807, 808, 826, 893, 912). 

A year’s probation would be desirable, that their fitness 
for thé appointment might be tested, and they shculd be 
appointed for periods ot five years (812, 835); but as a 
long absence on probation woul cause inconvenience to 
the regiment from which the man came, three months’ 
probation might suffice fora man passed at the School of 
Instruction (813-816, 926). 

There should be a written engagement between the 
Officer Commanding and every serjeant employed in the 
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Yeomanry after his discharge from the Army (996, 
1002). | 

It would be desirable that all the permanent serjeants 
should belong to the Army Reserve (809), and their Yeo- 
manry engagement should cease at the end of their Reserve 
service, but.they would be eligible for re-engagement if not 
too old (855, 858): difficulty might arise if the Reserve 
were called out, as the Yeomanry might be denuded of 
their permanent staff (868). 

Additional pension for Yeomanry service would be 
beneficial, as it would facilitate the discharge of men too 
old for their work (882, 886). 


Thinks it desirable that the permanent serjeants should 


be provided with horses all the year round ; they are pro- 
vided by their captains generally, but occasionally by the 
officer commanding the regiment, and, in some cases, 
assistance is given from the Contingent Fund (800, 803, 
965, 966) ; sometimes the serjeants have to mount them- 
selves (851). r : 

It would be better if Government supplied the horses 
(852, 968) and paid for their keep (915, 916) ; but a horse 
so supplied would be used for other than Yeomanry pur- 
poses (890). ; 

Sometimes the serjeants, when visiting Yeomen at a dis- 
tance, are entertained by them, but this lowers the position 
of the serjeant as an instructor (877, 878). 

If the serjeants had horses all the year round, more 
work could be got from them (964) ; the present system of 
mounting them is inconvenient and much disliked by 
Captains of troops (961, 962). 

The abolition of the horse tax has increased the diffi- 
culty of mounting the serjeants (967) ; does not think that 
one sérjeant could, as a rule, drill two troops, as more 
attention would. be paid to’one than to the other, and 
both troopsmight want hisservicesat the same time (972,973). 


The present organization of Yeomanry by troops has’ 


localadvantages (1023 1026); but there is great difficulty 
in equalizing the troops on parade, as men object to 
leaving their own troop. (1189; 1142, 1215, 1216); this 
adds to the difficulty of employing the Yeomanry, 
in large masses, im combination with the Regular 
Cavalry (1047, 10648, 1143); they are not sufficiently 
drilled for such: duties (1048), and partially drilled Cavalry 
are an actual hindrance in the field (1098) ; they would be 
very useful adjuncts to Regular troops for reconnoitring, 
acting as guides (1048, 1052), and harassing the enemy 
(1055); they should be a link between the Regular Cavalry 
and Infantry (1098, 1099); but as now constituted’ they 
are not fit to do this (1100); to qualify them for such 
duties, their equipment should be as light as possible 
(1029); they should be armed with sword and breech- 
loading rifled carbine, carrying a cartridge containing its 
own igaition (1028, 1029, 1040, 1041); a hunting saddle is 
preferable to the Government pattern, which is too heavy, 
and has caused sore backs (1029); the valise is unneces- 
sary ; a wallet would be sufficient (1031, 1032) ; the present 
dress in many regiments is not suitable for the duties of 


' Yeomanry (1034-1037, 1156); a working undress should 


be introduced similar to that of Regular Cavalry but looser 
(1157-1159) ;, no ehange in colour or facings need be 
made (1159) ; regiments are attached to their own uniform, 
and a complete change would be unpopular (1158); 
strapped overalls are inconvenient for dismounted duty 
(1180) ; long boots would be best ; if too expensive, gaiters, 
though not.so smart, would, be very useful, (11838). 
An ordinary hunting saddle (1029) placed over a leathern 
numna, to which all military requisites are attached (1066, 
1067, 1118, 1119) would be best both for Yeomanry 
and Regular Cavalry, (1120, 1121); the high military 
saddle may assist: a bad rider, but a real, Yeoman does not 
require such’ help: (1061) ; whatever saddle is' introduced 


must be the regimental saddle, and have the requisite 


loops, &e. (1062, 1063); 

The Cavalry way of carrying the carbine is handy, 
and there is. danger in attaching it to the man’s back 
(1042); the sword should. be attached to the saddle, so as 
toleave the man unencumbered when dismounted (1104, 
1107), and this plaw has been found of great, assistance 
for dismounted carbine practice: (1043, 1109-1115). 


Rifle practice is most important for Yeomen (1050, 


1078, 1079), and a, high standard. of proficiency should be 
required (1055); they need not learn all the movements 


of Cavalry: (1054); but good. riding is, essential (1076) ;. 
‘Infantry practice is not necessary (1082) ; the drill should 


be as simple as possible (1128-1130) » rank entire is the 
best formation for small, corps (1178) ; one parade day 


should be, retained.as both, useful for drill purposes and 
also attractive (1131, 1132). 
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Reconnoitring and outpost duty are new to the Regular 
Cavalry, and the Yeomanry have had little opportunity of 


learning them (1145, 1146), but they take great interest 


in acquiring the knowledge (1150). 


Additional expense must be incurred to make them effi- 


cient, and it would be better to reduce the number and 
train them better (1101). . 

The carbine is preferable to the pistol, and regiments 
have enough time to make themselves efficient with it, if 
they like (1161, 1162), but greater facilities for practice 
should be given (1164, 1165); additional pay and a badge 
for good shooting might be an encouragement (1179). 

There is no time at the permanent duty for prize shoot- 
ing (1166), much time is frittered away under the existing 
system of drills (1167); there are seldom men enough at 
troop drills for reconnoitring tobe taught (1169, 1170). 

Considers that a regiment cannot be properly efficient 
without an Adjutant (1184-1186, 1245, 1246); the same 
pay and allowances would be required for the Adjutant of 
asmall or a large corps (1248), and it would be better, 
with a view to economy, to do away with any corps which 
had not sufficient men to justify the appointment of am 
Adjutant (1803) ; the existing regulations do not allow an 
Adjutant for regiments of less strength than 200 non-com- 
missioned officers and men (1244); some of the small 
nee which have no Adjutant are very well drilled 

1261). 

During’ the last two years there has been a decrease of 
303 men inthe 19 Yeomanry regiments of the South of 
England and an increase of 79 (1187, 1212) ; five regiments 
have increased in number and 13 decreased (1213) ; 
does not consider that corps could be amalgamated with 
advantage (1214), and if troops are reduced the men would 


generally leave the regiment instead of joining other 


troops (1215). 

Squadron organization would not remove the objection 
which Yeomen have to being moved from their own troop, 
but the opinion of Yeomanry officers would be. more reliable 
on this point (1217). 

The returns sent tothe War Office are made up from 
returns rendered by the regiments at the inspections, 
(1218-1220) ; has known a case in which the same man 


answered to more than one name, and anather in which . 


men in the crowd answered for Yeomen when the roll 
was called (1221, 1226); a coachman was returned as a 


_ Yeoman in one instance, and several men who acted as 


batmenh were returned as efficient Yeomen, but the officers 
were informed that it was wrong to do so, and no repeti- 
tion has occurred (1228-1230, 1266) ; the permanent staff 
are not returned as efficient Yeomen (1262). 

Saddler serjeants, farriers, and Orderly Room Clerks 
may fairly be paid for as mounted men, if they have 
a although they do not appear on parade (1230, 
1232). 

A Yeomanry regiment should be able to bring 300 men 
to parade, and their-establishment: should therefore be 350 
besides officers and permanent serjeants (1233); four 
troops is now the minimum number (1234), and some of 
the small- corps are below their strength (1251), which 
makes them too weak to work as regiments (1252). 

Independent’ squadrons or troops, which were formerly 
recognized, should: not be allowed (1257); reduction of 
numbers: appears necessary to meet the greater expense 
required to secure efficiency, but it would be unpopular 
(1235, 1236). een en eas) = 

The falling off of numbers is partly owing to the aboli- 
tion of horse duty (1238), and to formation of Mounted 


Volunteer Corps (1272, 1273); men think there is not’ 


sufficient. pay or inducement to bring them out (1269, 
1270); the size of the farms prevents farmers having as 
much spare time as formerly (1289), and their position is 
better, so that they do not care to serve in the ranks with 
men of inferior social position (1288, 1290, 1291) ; bond 


fide Yeomen are, as a rule, preferable to tradesmen (1292), 


There would be- advantages in fixing the minimum for 
the whole regiment and leaving the troops variable (1296- 
1298), as the troops depend much on local circumstances 
(1300, 1801); but no reduction in the staff would be 
effected by such an arrangement, and it might interfere 
with troop drills (1304); the captains should be landed 
proprietors, and be held responsible for their troops; not 
more than 12 months should be given to bring a troop 
up to its strength (1306-1308), and if not obtained the 
Captain should be removed by the War Office (1316, 
1321); but only in extreme cases, as it might break up the 
regiment (1316, 1320). tee 

Subaltern officers often do not belong to the county, and 
have no knowledge of the men (1827). 
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Recruiting is carried on chiefly by the Captains through 
their quartermaster-serjeants, and not by the permanent 
staff (1258, 1259). ; 

The more equal the troops are in numbers the better it 
is for the duties in the field, but it is not so essential for 
outpost duties, dc. (1838, 1339). 

A number of mounted Volunteers attached to existing 
Volunteer regiments as guides, d&c., would be a better 
arrangement than the Yeomanry organization where only 
a few men can be got together (1314). } 

The appointment of a serjeant for a certain number of 
men in a regiment, irrespective of troops, would not be 
satisfactory (1315). 

There are three cases of mixed. Yeomanry corps in the 
Southern District (1340, 13844, 1345) ; two (the Essex and 
Bucks), have artillery attached (1340, 1344); they are 
armed with guns of very old pattern, far inferior to any 
they would have to encounter (1842, 1343), and are not 
drilled sufficiently to handle their guns effectively (1342, 
1345). 

; Tn the Hssex corps the Artillery is a contingent to the 
Cavalry, but in the Bucks it is the reverse, and ‘the 
_ Artillery are very well mounted (1343). 

Considers mixed corps to’ be very objectionable, useless, 
and expensive (1341). 

The Artillerymen in the Essex Corps are Government 
employées from Waltham and Enfield (1389), and are not 
always able to come to permanent duty (1381), and the 
same difficulty would arise in case of invasion (1383) ; 
they are not interchangeable with the Cavalry (1384). 

In the Bucks corps the Artillerymen are chiefly trades- 
men, and their horses’ are hired by the Duke of Bucking- 
ham (1386-1388). 

Mo abolish the Artillery, as a contingent of the Yeomanry, 
would only be carrying out the arrangement long since 
adopted in the Regular Army (1403, 1406, 1412, 1413), 

The other mixed corps is the Wiltshire Yeomanry, in 
which there is a dismounted troop of Yeomen conveyed 
on cars (1347); considers that they are not, and cannot 
be, sufficiently trained to make them an effective adjunct 
to a Yeomanry corps (1347). e 

A higher organization is required for such a force than 
for regular troops (1351, 1355, 1396), and unless the 
Cavalry and dismounted men are interchangeable, they 
would be a hindrance to each other (1364, 1401); both 
must be skilled marksmen (2347). 

The Yeomanry often find difficulty in getting rifle prac- 
tice (1359, 1364), but unless they can be taught the use 
of the rifle they should be disbanded as useless (1874, 
1377). 

thy object would not be attained by attaching to them 
dismounted men who are good marksmen but cannot ride 
(1366-1368) ; such men had better remain as riflemen 
1369). , 

: Thy Cavalry should be trained to dismounted duties, and 
to perform the work proposed for the carmen (1395) ; the cars 
might be usefulas transport for the dismounted men neces- 
sary for every Cavalry regiment (1397, 1400); but they 
aes be able to ride the horse of a disabled Yeoman 

1409). : 

f The carmen receive the same pay as other Yeomen during 
permanent duty, a portion of it being expended on the horses 
used in the cars (1417). 

Yeomanry officers are not, as a rule, well qualified, judging 
from those who have come to the school at Aldershot, but 
they quickly improve at the school (1418). 

The instruction atthe school is better than can be got 
at a Cavalry regiment (1423), but the time—one month 
—is not sufficient (1419); all Yeomanry officers should 
be required to obtain a certificate at the school (1420- 
1422), Appendix C and D. 

_ Officers are anxious to learn and work hard (1428) ; 
they have everything to learn when they join (1426, 
1427) ; they are taught how to impart instruction as well 
as learning their own duties, if there is time (1430) ; they 
should know their preliminary drill before they come; 
‘but frequently officers who have satisfied the Adjutant 
‘of their regiment have to begin from the commencement 
(1431, 1435) ; the instruction is divided into two classes, 
and the certificates given shew what the officer knows 
(1432, 1457). 
_ More than a month is required, but the present staff is 
not sufficient if officers were willing to stay longer, and so 


alify for the rank of captain at once (1446, 1478, 


1481). af: . 

__ All officers should be required to qualify at the school 
(1460) instead of at regiments (1462, 1463), so that the 
instruction may he uniform (1474) ; there is not time or 


y {os 


Uy 


opportunity for giving proper instruction at a regiment, 
an an instructors at the school are very highly qualified 
1476). ; 

Three consecutive months at the school would be better 
than six spread over six -years (1483); the efficiency 
of the officers would have a great effect upon their regi- 
ment (1428); it may be desirable, for local reasons, 
that an officer should be made captain on first appoint- 
ment (1489, 1490) ; it would assist recruiting if only men 
having property in the county received commissions 
(1492). (38 ie 

The permanent serjeants should go to the school before 
appointment (1436), and afterwards if not up to their 
work (1437). 

Excuses are sometimes made to avoid going, or to get 
away from the school (1438), as it is expensive to them to 
maintain their families, and to pay their own messing 
(1439) ; believes that, if they pass, their expenses at the 
school are paid by Government (1488), 

Men excused going ‘to the school, on account of their 
age, have to be retained at their regiments from the diffi- 
culty of finding successors (1441). 


Serjeants should pass at Aldershot before being appointed, - 


as it causes expense to the public if a man goes to the Yeo- 
manry on probation and is returned to his regiment as 
unfit (1466); the examination at Aldershot is necessary 
to test his qualifications as an instructor (1467). 

Musketry drill is not taught at the Aldershot school ; it 
must be learnt at Hythe (1484, 1485.) 

In lieu of the present arrangement for drill and perma- 
nent duty, recommends that the regiments should be called 
out for two periods of squadron drill of four days each; 
with pay at 7s. a day, and for four days of permanent duty 
at head-quarters (exclusive of marching days), with pay at 
10s. a day, which should be reduced to 7s. for men who had 
not attended six of the proposed preliminary drills ; the 

»maximum cost of this proposal—viz. 4/. 16s. a man, would 

be the same as the Yeomanry cost when they received 

a an as pay, and were exempted from the horse tax of 27, 
1496). 

Men who had completed the 10 days of drill should be 
aan from serving on juries, inquests, de. (1496- 
1498). 


Troop drills are of little use (1503-1505), and the pay” 


now given is-considered too little (1496); a squadron is 
the smallest body of men that should be drilled mounted 
(1501), but squad drills on foot should’ be kept up (1502). 

The attendance at troop drills varies very much (1506), 
but it is generally so small that they are of little use 
(1544,.1545); the instruction eould be better given at 
squad drills on foot (1545); the troop drills are very un- 
popular (1563, 1564), and the regulation, requiring three 
as a qualification for pay at permanent duty, is not adhered 

-to (1570, 1577). 

Sometimes more than one troop drill has been counted 
for the same day, and sometimes one has been held on the 
day the troop arrives at head-quarters for permanent duty 
(1578); there is no rule as to the length of troop drills 
(1579, 1580) ; nominal rolls, shewing the duration of each 
drill aie would be desirable and practicable (1619, 
1622). 

The Adjutant and subaltern officers ‘should attend at 
each of the periods of drill above proposed (1496, 1510), 
and the captain at the last two (1496, 1557, 1559) ; there 
might be difficulty in getting the subalterns to attend, but 
it is very essential for them to work with the men (1510, 
1511), and it is most desirable that they should belong to 
the county (1513, 1514, 1601). . 

An officer connected with the county, who has been 
instructed at Aldershot, is of more use to Yeomanry than 
an officer who has seryed in the Army but has no county 
connection (1603); and officers from the Army, though 
able to command, may not be so well qualified to lead their 
men, as a Yeomanry officer who has gone through the 
school (1604-1606). i 

Thinks that farmers would be better able to attend with 
their horses for four days, at three different times, than 
for eight consecutive days as at present (1508, 1538), 

The instruction would be classified for the three periods 
(1517), and there would be 12 days of drill in all; and two 
more days would be occupied in marching (1518, 1519) ; 
at Jpresent there are nominally eight days’ permanent 
duty, but often only four are available for drill (1520), 
one day being Sunday, two occupied in marching in and 
out, and one by the inspection (1519, 1523) ; many corps 
do not, however, count the marching days (1539). — 

There would be no time for rifle practice in the proposed 
distribution ; that must be taught at squad drills (1524) 
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and butts, and ammunition should be supplied by Govern- 
ment (1525); these drills would render it necessary to 
maintain a permanent serjeant for each troop (1528-1530, 
1624, 1629) ; was not aware of the system in force in the 
Leicestershire corps, who receive 3s, 4d. a day for four days’ 
and 7s. for six days’ permanent duty (1550, 1553). 


The permanent duty is not popular at present amongst ' 


the farmers, who think that their sons in the Yeomanry 
spend too much money at it (1568, 1569) ; the expense 
often comes to 14s, or 20s. a day (1608, 1609); a Rifle 
Volunteer dces not: leave his home or business for his drill, 
but a Yeoman does, and consequently requires pay 
(1612, 1615. 

In some regiments heavy fines are imposed for non- 
attendance At drills, and these are generally spent on a 
dinner or some entertainment (1616-1618). 

The poorer class of farmers are influenced by the amount 
of pay (1581), but corps might be raised of a superior class 
without any pay (1582, 1583); the two classes would 
have to be kept distinct, and if this were done only those 
who served without pay should be released from civil 
duties (1584-1586). 

Asa rule the horse ridden by a Yeoman should belong 
to himself or to a near relative; is averse to hiring or 
borrowing (1.653), except from a near relative (1654) ; 
it would be difficult to insist that horses should be the 
property of the riders (1660), but no man is fit for the 
Yeomanry who is not in the habit of keeping a horse 
(1720); a horse should not be changed during permanent 
duty without the leave of the Officer Commanding (1659) ; 
a return is rendered of the number of hired horses in each 
regiment (1656); the class of horse hired varies consider- 
ably in different regiments, and there are always a few in 
each regiment unfit for service (1662); Commanding 
Officers do their best to secure a good class of horse, and, 


on the whole, succeed fairly well (1665, 1666); but, 


they are not, as a rule, equal to the troop horses in 
the Regular Cavalry, though there are generally a few 
of great value in the ranks (1698, 1699); if a Yeoman is 
in the habit. of keeping a horse, the particular horse he 
rides is not material, the man is engaged, not the horse 
(1718, 1719), but it would be desirable that he should 
report to his Commanding Officer once a quarter whether 
he was in possession of a horse (1723, 1728, 1732); no 
such return is now made (1729). 

Horses may be lent or letto Yeomen of different regi- 
ments, if the training is at different times, but this happens 
chiefly in town regiments (1667, 1670) ; there is no means 
of preventing it; Yeomen would object to their horses 
being marked, it would spoil their sale (1671, 1680). 

The abolition of the horse duty has increased the diffi- 
culty of borrowing horses (1663, 1716, 1717) ; the exemp- 
tion was looked on as a distinction (1664) ; in some cases 
a Yeoman who had not paid horse duty reccived it back, 
but this sum went towards the hire of a horse (1688- 
1690) ; the Yeoman felt he got credit for the horse-tax on 
account of services rendered to Government (1691-1693); 


__ has no objection to the horse being found by the Yeoman’s 


employer, if it is always forthcoming (1730, 1731). 

There are many wealthy Yeomen, unable to ride them- 
selves, who would be glad to lend their horses, anda 
Cavalry reserve might be mounted in this way if they 
were allowed to tram with the Yeomanry, and the Yeo- 
manry would be improved by such men drilling with them 
(1671, 1701, 1710). 

_ It would be desirable to try the experiment of Govern- 
ment providing horses to be kept by such Yeomanry 
farmers for the use of the reserve men during training 
(1706, 1707) ; the experiment might be tried first with 
the Yeomanry on a small scale, andif it succeeded it might 
be extended to the reserve (1712); the class of horses 


would be improved by such a system (1711); there would ~ 


be little difficulty in having a proper supervision over the 
horses (1708), nor in holding the Yeomen responsible for 
them (1713-1715). 

Does not think it would be desirable for Government to 
grant a sum of money to the Yeoman on the understand- 
ing that he should provide a horse (1684, 1687) ; it would 
be difficult to carry out, and would not be an inducement 
to real Yeomen to join (1686, 1687). — 

Ifa Yeoman starts for permanent duty with a horse fit 
for work, and it becomes disabled, he should receive 
mounted pay (1697). ' 

Does not recommend any alterations in the existing 
regulations under which Yeomanry are liable to be called 
out in aid of the civil power (1736, 1741). 

In great emergency application should be made direct 
to the Officer Commanding the Yeomanry, and not through 
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the General Officer Commanding the district: (1742); they 
should be liable to serve in any case of national emergency 
(1745, 1748). : : 

Considers it desirable for the efficiency of the Yeomanry 
that men should be enrolled for three years (1751), leaving 
the officer commanding the regiment discretionary power 
to grant discharges for sufficient reasons (1752). 

The present notice of 14 days before leaving should be 
extended to six months (1761, 1762, 1782); a code of 
rules for the whole force would be desirable (1765), but 
any system of fines to be enforced by a magistrate would 
deter mer from joining, and so might long terms of engage- 
ment (1768-1770), but the rules should be uniform 
throughout the force (1779). ; 

Expense is brought on the corps for recruits (1767— 
1769). If fines are inflicted they should go to the ex- 
chequer, and not be spent in the corps as at present 
(1772-1774). 

Has a general knowledge of the purposes of the Con- 
tingent Fund (1787), but does not inquire as to the 
balance or inspect the books (1788, 1789). ' 

The regiments are generally well equipped, but there is 
one exception (1790) ; in one corps there was reported to 
be a good balance on the fund, but the saddlery and 
clothing were very bad (1791); has nothing to do with 
the fund (1792), and thinks the administration should be 
left to the Officer Commanding ; but the War Office should 
know every year the exact state of the fund (1793). 

Concur’ in Colonel Seager’s suggestion, that each regi- 
ment should keep books shewing the articles issued to 
each trooper (1794) ; the Adjutant would keep such books 
(1795, 1796) ; in some“ corps no books are kept (1797), 
and in-some cases the fund has not been kept separate 


from the Colonel’s private account, but this should not be ; 


permitted (1798, 1799, 1813). 

The officers are generally satisfied with the 
tion of the fund, though there may be exceptions (J801— 
1803); has heard of cases in which the {und has been 
appropriated to purposes for which it is ‘not intended 
(1804), such as to pay the civilian serjeants and the per- 
manent staff (1805). ; 

Sees no objection to’ the Adjutant being made the 
accountant (1806) ; it would be satisfactory if the accounts 
were audited by a board of officers (1810. 1811) ; but the 
administration of the fund should be left to the Officer 
Commanding (1814); and, on the whole, a committee 
would be inexpedient, though the Officer Commanding 
cn frequently consult with the troop officers (1814, 
1817). ; 

The age of men serving in the Yeontanry should be 
limited to 50 (1819-1820), but older men might be 
retained on the roll and allowed to wear the uniform, if 
they supplied a horse for another Yeoman, or for a Cavalry 
reserve man (1821). 

“Payment might be made for efficiency, and the men 
might be classified accordingly, but there would be diffi- 
culty in doing it, except for shooting (1818, 1822-1825), 
and it might be unpopular (1827, 1828), 

The target practice could not be done during permanent 
duty (1832, 1835), but it could be done in detachments 
(1836), and the returns would be certified by the officers 
(1838-1840) ; efficiency in riding would be tested by the 
inspecting. officer (1841). 

It is essential that the Yeomen should shoot well and be 
good riders, and they would then be a defence to the 
country (1843, 1847, 2851); if not efficient they should 
be done away with (1845), but the efficient men should 
be paid for (1846), and the additional cost involved must 
be met by reductions (1884) ; 300 might be the maximum, 
and 200 the minimum, and those corps only should be 
retained who could form a regiment (1855). 

On further consideration, and with a view to keep down 
expenditure, recommends that all corps be reduced to six 
troops of 250 Yeomen, exclusive of officers and permanent 
staff ; that only master tradesmen aud Yeomen be enrolled, 
and that their period of engagement should be five years: 
200 only should be required to attend permanent duty 
annually, and fines should be inflicted for non-attendance : 
regiments that only muster 150 for two consecutive years 
should be disbanded without notice (5140, 5141)... 

Two weak regiments might be united, so that cone staff 
would do for both (5142, 5182-5184) ; squadron organization 
would not be advisable (5144), and it would be very diffi- 
cult for an Adjutant of two regiments to serve both 
equally well (5151). 

If twelve days’ permanent duty could be enforced it 
would be as good as the former proposal of three periods of 
four days, and troop drills might be abolished (5154), but 
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doubts if the men would attend for so long; the divided 
system would avoid Sundays (5147); if two days’ leave 
were given and there were two Sundays, the twelve days 
would be reduced to eight, which is too little (5148) ; option 
between the two systems might be given to regiments (5163, 
5168), but the minimum should be twelve days in all 
(5168, 5178). 

There is diversity of practice about marching days ; 
some regiments do not draw pay for two days so occupied, 
and consequently are out for ten days ; others count them, 
and also reckon two troop drills for the same days; it 
would be better not to pay for marching days (5149, 
5150). 

Pllcndene squadrons might be allowed if they united 
for permanent duty, but the numbers would probably fall 
off, and they would be too weak to be efficient (5153 ); 
the musketry course should be obligatory (5155, 5156), 
and it would be easy to judge of a man’s efficiency in 
shooting, but not so easy to decide on his qualifications.as 
a horseman (5158-5160, 5188, 5189). 

Was not aware of the strength of the Staffordshire corps 
when he proposed a maximum of 250 (5243-5245) ; perhaps 
regard should be had to the local facilities for getting 
horses (5246). 

The Duke of Manchester’s regiment of Mounted Volun- 
teers is very efficient and well mounted, and costs 2/. a 
head, while a Yeoman costs 4/. 16s. per ainum ; but much 
private money is spent on the regiment, and. much depeuds 
on the Commanding Officer; the system would not be 
likely to produce the numbers now existing in the 
Yeomanry ; the corps numbers 160 men (5249-5263), 

The car system of the Wiltshire Yeomanry might be 
useful as a separate tactical unit, but not as part of 
another corps (5264-5266). 

The time of a serjeant should be fully occupied in drilling 
one troop of fair size, though it is not so now (5190, 
5195); the drills of two troops are often on the same day, 
so that the Adjutant cannot attend both (5196); to have 
three troop drills immediately before permanent duty 
would not answer the purpose desired, as the troops gene- 
rally have to be worked in single file, which does not pre- 
pare them for the work at permanent duty (5201), but 
Yeomanry might always,be drilled in rank entire (5202) ; the 
reduction proposed is made with a view to economy, as it 
is better to have 10,000 men well trained than 20,000 
helpless (5205) ; would be glad to have stronger regiments 
if there was money (5206, 5210-5219). In one regiment 
5. fines are inflicted, and it does not prevent men joining 
(5207, 5208). 

‘To insist on men being enrolled for five years might 
deter many from joining, but such an arrangement is 
requisite to ensure efficiency (6223-5225), 

Many officers do not belong to. the county, and care more 
for the number than the quality of the men (5227-5233). 

It would be unpopular for inspecting officers to order 
men to be discharged as inefficient, and discretion should 
be left to troop officers, subject to the Commanding Officer’s 
approval, to retain men of influence in the troop, though 
not smart drills (5235, 5238). 

Quartermaster-serjeants who are Yeomen are very useful 
as recruiters; they receive only $d. more pay per diem, 
than privates (5239-5242). 


Manpen, Viscount, Linvut.-Cononun Commanding 
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Has been in the..Yeomanry since 1856, and has com 
manded the Hertfordshire regiment since 1864 (1861- 
1863). ; iy 

Tee officer acting as Adjutant. to the regiment is a 
Captain in the Scots Greys; his appointment is not yet 
confirmed (1865). 

Objects to the appointment of Cavalry officers on full 
pay as Adjutants for periods of five years only, unless the 
appointment was renewable if the officer did not first 
receive promotion in his own regiment (1866, 1867) ; there 
are plenty of candidates for the appointment, chiefly 
officers who wish to be settled in England (1868). 

The present pay and travelling allowance of an Adjutant 
amounts to about 1902. a year, and is not sufficient, as 
travelling to squadron and troop drills is expensive (1869, 
1870, 1879) ; but the railroad is available (1880) ; 15s. 3d. 
a day, in addition to travelling expenses, would be sufli- 
cient (1871). i ; 4 
An Adjutant does not require two horses except during 
permanent duty (1876, 1877), but his actual travelling ex- 
penses should be allowed (1911, 1918). 

‘The Adjutant should have a thorough knowledge of 
drill, and be able to impart instruction (1872) ; he should 
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be generally responsible for the stores of the regiment and 
for the accounts, but it-would be very desirable to give a 
little extra pay to one of the permanent serjeants for look- 
ing ee the stores and clothing at head-quarters (1872- 
1875). 

The present pay is not sufficient to induce an officer to 
take the appointment of Adjutant as a permanency (1924, 
1925) ; the longer he remains with the regiment the better 
he understands his duties; knowledge of drill can only be 
kept up by constant practice (1926, 1930); Adjutants 
should reside permanently in the county (1932). 

A period of probation is not necessary for an Adjutant, 
but the Commanding Officer should be able to dispense 
with his services if he is not efficient (1940), and this 
would be more easily done if he were appointed from full 
pay and could return to his regiment (1943). 

To make it a five years’ appointment, renewable if 
desired, would meet the case (1941, 1942). 

There is great difficulty in getting good men for perma- 
nent serjeants; the pay is too small, and they are not 
allowed to accept civil employment (1881, 1882) ; sees no 
objection to their taking civil employment with the con- 
sent of their Captains and of the Commanding Officer, on 
the distinct understanding that their military duties are 
not interfered with (1883, 1884, 1901-1904), and that it 
does not take them away (1889). 

The regimental serjeant-major’.and trumpeter are 
mounted by the Commanding Officer, the troop serjeants by 
their Captains whenever horses are required (1884, 1885, 
1912, 1913); it is a heavy tax on the officers, and horses 
for the Yeomanry staff during permanent duty should be 
supplied from the nearest line regiment (1884); if the 
serjeant’s pay was raised from 2s. 3d. to 5s. a day, the 
Commanding Officer would probably still have to find the 
horse (1888) ; an allowance of 107. a year would be suffi- 
cient to provide a horse when required (1914, 1915). 

The serjeants attend the squad drills, and are employed 
in recruiting, but these duties are under the orders of the 
Captains, and no report is made to the Officer Command- 
ing (1886) ; but if the drills were neglected it would be 
reported at once (1903, 1904) ; they cannot recruit for the 
Regular Service without lowering their position, as it 
involves hanging about pot-houses (1890). 

The serjeants have temporary charge of extra troo 
stores, but the men keep their own kits (1892, 1898) ; 
there is sometimes difficulty in getting them in when men 
leave, and they are often in bad order (1894, 1921, 1923). 

The Trumpet-Major of the Herts regiment has no em- 
ployment except during permanent duty; he is a gun- 
maker at St. Alban’s, and acts as Armourer-Serjeant (1898, 
1899). 

Sloey should be the limit of age for the permanent staff, 
(1945), with power to retain efficient men beyond that age 


{1951) ; but some provision should be made for them on 


retirement (1945, 1946, 1949); an increasing pension for 
length of Yeomanry service might add to the difficulty of 
getting rid of inefficient men, who should be discharged at 
any time (1950-1956). 

The Hertfordshire Yeomanry are armed with sword and 
Westley-Richards carbine, and troop serjeant-majors have 
pistols (1957, 1958). 

The carbine should be replaced by the Cavalry carbine, 
as the Westley-Richards often misses fire (1957, 1997, 
1998). 

The Government pattern of saddle without valises 
should be adopted, though perhaps the horses would be less 
liable to sore backs if they were ridden in saddles they 
were accustomed to at other times (1960, 1961). 

Has never seen the sword attached to the saddle, and 
would not like the system (1963, 1964), as the sword is 
useful to a dismounted man (1984); Yeomen take great 
interest in sword exercise (1985) ; they should be armed 
in the same way as Kegular Cavalry (1994-1996). 

The Yeomanry should be accustomed to dismounted 
duty, reconnoitring, d&c., but they pick this up quickly 
(1965, 1966), and most stress should be laid on field move- 
ments, so that they might be able to work with Regular 
Cavalry (1965, 1966, 1971, 1972), which they would soon 
learn to do (1981). 

The Hertfordshire Yeomanry all practise shooting, but a 
high standard is not necessary (1968, 1973). 

The serjeants are responsible for the rifle practice (1977), 
and if more practice is reyuired the men are often taught 
by the instructors of the Rifle Volunteers (1978); the 
presence of the Adjutant is not necessary (1979). 

Farmers and horse dealers are the best classes for 
Yeomanry, and tradesmen should not be enrolled if it can 
be avoided (1986, 1987) ; the farmers generally contrive to 
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get rifle practice, but with more trouble than townspeople 
(1988-1993). : 

The present dress of the regiment is very suitable, and 
closely resembles that of the Regular Cavalry (1962); it 
would be a mistake to assimilate the uniforms of the 
different Yeomanry regiments (1975, 1976). ) 

Considers that 200 should be the minimum establish- 
ment for a regiment (2013), and 50 for a troop (2002) ; 
regiments falling below the minimum should be reduced, 
after due notice (2014); but some margin should be 
allowed to the troops (2010), as breaking up one would 
reduce the regiment (2011), and as long as the regiment 
kept up its strength it should be sufficient (2027). _ 

Ts accustomed to work each troop as a squadron in rank 
entire (2004) ; men object to being ordered from one troop 
or squadron to another, but they will go as volunteers 

2008). 
peeve organization would not succeed, both on 
account of distance and the feeling of the men (2005, 2006, 
2021). 

ne are recruited from their own districts, and are 
not allowed to interfere with each other (2007). 

Two small regiments in adjoining counties might be 
amalgamated (2015, 2016). 

Thinks thatall officers that have not been in the Regular 
Cavalry should pass through the school of instruction, 
unless they receive a certificate of proficiency from the 
inspecting officer (2028-2030); very little is gained by 
attaching an officer to a regiment of Cavalry (2028) ; the 
permanent serjeants should pass through the school before 
appointment (2031), and they might be sent afterwards to 
learn changes in drill (2033); but complaints have been 
made of the elementary nature of the instruction, and one 
man resigned in consequence (2031-2034) ; they should 
learn the sword and carbine exercise before they go to the 
school (2036, 2037); serjeants coming direct from a 
Cayalry regiment need not go to the school (2039, 
9040). 

The permanent duty is held one year at Hertford and the 
next at Watford (2041), and lasts for ten days, two being 
without pay (2042) ; the regulated number of troop drills 
are held as a rule (2043), the two extra days of permanent 
duty being allowed to reckon as three troop drills (2057 ); 
the troop drills often cost 1/. or 2/. for conveyance of horses, 
and an allowance of 5s. a day might be made towards it 
(2048, 2046) ; two or three days preliminary drill together 
would not be an advantage (2047), nor would the division of 
permanent duty into three periods, as proposed by Colonel 
Oakes (2048) ; there would be no objection to having the 
twelve days together with pay at 7s., the men being allowed 
to go home at night for the first four (2049-2055) ; in that 
case troop drills might be abolished, but the squad drills 
should be kept up (2054, 2061, 2062) ; the permanent duty 
is popular, but the pay of 7s..a day does not cover the ex- 
penses ; pay for two additional days would induce men to 
come (2058-2060). é 

Horses need not necessarily be the property of the men 
who ride them; it is sufficient if a man appears well- 


- mounted whenever he is required (2063, 2064, 2072); the per 


hired horses in the Herts Yeomanry do not exceed twenty 
per cent. ; the abolition of horse duty has had an effect on the 
Yeomanry ; it would be desirable to relieve them of the tax 
on a groom, or excuse them from Juries (2067); they all 
bring a groom, or hire one at the permanent duty (2070, 
2071). 

Thinks it undesirable that Government should supply 
horses to the Yeomanry on the understanding that they 
should be available for the Cavalry in times of emergency, 
as Yeomen would be deprived of their horses when they 
would be most required (2068). 

Yeomen do not receive pay unless they are mounted, but 
the man would be paid. if his horse met with an accident 
a the march, and he appeared at the duty dismounted 

2059). 

As a rule Yeomen should be farmers, or men having 
horses of their own (2073, 2074) ; sixty should be the usual 
limit of age for Yeomen, but some old men are popular and 
useful (2075-2077), 

Considers 28 days’ notice before leaving sufficient (2078); 
it would be desirable. to bind men for a longer period, say 
three years, but it would probably deter men from joining 
(2079) ; the object might be met by imposing fines as.com- 
pensation for the expense incurred in the man’s outfit 
(2089, 2092) ; the regulation would have to be explained to 
the man on joining, and would not be likely to deter good 
men (2093-2095). 

All the men in the Herts corps are not sworn in, but 
some are (2082, 2086-2088), and they. have no rules regu- 
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larly approved by the Secretary of State, so that there are 
no means of enforcing fines (2083-2085). 

The present contingent, allowance of 2/. a man is’barely 
sufficient (2096) ; approves of the present system‘of leavi 
the administration of the fund to the Commanding ‘Officer 
(2097), and would object to any audit by the officers of the 
regiment or by a Government official (2100-2108, 2109) ; 
the certificate rendered annually is suflicient (2111, 2112), 
but it should be stated in it that the fund is kept asia 
separate account at a banker's, who should not be the'private 
banker of the officer (2099, 2112, 2115). 

_ Small sums have been given from the contingent fund 
for prizes, but they were taken from the interest of the 
fund invested (2106). 

The account .at the bank can be seen at any time, and 
all receipts and vouchers are kept (2104-2106) ; if the ac- 
counts were audited it might deter Commanding Officers 
from endeavouring to keep up the regimental fund, lest 
the contingent allowance should be withheld if a balance 
were shewn (2115). 

When new clothing was required for the men of ‘the 
North Herts, formerly an independent troop, an advance of 
the Contingent Fund was refused because there was ia 
balance in hand (2116-2118). 

The Captains expend about 40/. a year on their troop ; 
they find house and horse for the serjeant, and quarters for 
him during permanent duty (2119, 2121-2123) ; they spend 
nothing on the equipment of the troop, and should have 
nothing todo with the administration of the Contingent 


Fund (2119; 2120). 


Can make no. suggestion for diminishing the expense of 
the Yeomanry beyond the reduction of regiments less than 
200 strong-(2124) ; and Yeomen absent without leave fortwo 
years from permanent duty should bestruck off (2125-2127), 


Scornanp, Masor Davin, Cheshire Yeomanry Cavalry. 


Held the appointment of Adjutaut neatly five years, 
having previously been on half-pay in the Army'(2130,2131), 
and received 10s. a'day in addition to half-pay (2165, 2166). 

Considers ‘the five years’ system good (2133), but sees 
no objection to the old arrangement (2134), 

The War Office could always dispense with the services 
of an Adjutant reported inefficient (2135); there might be 
a difficulty if the Adjutant had nothing else to look'to, but 
has never heard of a case (2136, 2137). 

The present pay is insufficient ; it is nearly all spent on 
house-rent and a servant (2138, 2139); lodgings, servant, 
and forage should be supplied by Government, and sees no 
reason why a Yeomanry Adjutant should have less than 


‘an Adjutant of Militia or Volunteers; it is not his fault if’ 


his duties are light (2139). 

For three or four months they are fully occupied’; tin 
his regiment he kept all the accounts, ‘and had employ- 
ment throughout the year (2140); he received 100/.a year 
from the Contingent Fund (2141, 2149). 4 

An Adjutant does not require two horses for his regi- 
mental work (2143) ; found the travelling allowance of 
2. a troop sufficient, as he was always put up by the 
officers (2144) ; but considers that personal allowance to 
cover such expenses should be given (2145). 

Adjutants have to keep a diary, and cannot-absent them- 
selves without leave ; it is very desirable that they should 
reside at head-quarters (2167-2172). 

The pay of the serjeants is insufficient, and they are pro- 
vided with horses and houses by their Captains (2146) ; they 
also receive 10/7. a year each, from the Contingent Fund 
(2154-2156, 2323,'2326), 

Considers that their pay should be the same as that of 
Cavalry serjeants, in addition to their horses and houses 
and any pension they may have (2149-2161) ; they are not 
allowed to accept civil employment, and considers. it 
objectionable to allow it, except drilling schools or teaching 
riding (2159, 2162, 2179); sees no objection to their re- 
cruiting for the Army, but it makes them unpopular 
(2176-2178), and practically they get very few recruits 
(2196-2199). 

There is one squadron serjeant,in the regiment for two 
troops lying close together (2157); he receives 4s. a day 
(2180), and the duties are well performed (2184). 

Considers squadron ‘serjeants objectionable generally 
(2182) ; there had been four in the Cheshire regiment, but 
three: did not succeed (2184); the pay of 4s, was made 
up of 2s, pay and Qs, for'a horse (2200, 2201). 

Sees no objection to serjeants being entertained by the 


farmers they go to drill; their position is not lowered by 


it (2191, 2192). 
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The limit of age should be 60, unless they are very 
active (2190), 

Tt would be very desirable that an allowance for the 
keep of a horse should be given, as the officers now have to 

rovide a horse for the serjeants for the drill season, about 
ie months (2193-2195, 2208, 2204), 

Serjeants should be subjected to a stringent examination 
to test their qualification as drill instructors (2321) ; they 
are often recommended by their Commanding Officer, more 
with reference to their good character than their powers as 
instructors (2210), 

The Cheshire regiment has had no difficulty in getting 
men, because. the payment is known. to be good (2211- 
214); men will not come from the Cavalry unless they 
receive more pay than they get in the Army (2213); not 
more than. one-third of the serjeants of a Cavalry regi- 
ment are fit for the appointment of drill instructor, and it 
is necessary that they should be well tested at Aldershot, 
and periodically ¢xamined by. the inspecting officer (2321— 
9398), as higher qualifications are required from them than 
from serjeants of the Line (2321, 2342, 2343), 

The trumpet-major has no employment except during 
permanent duty (2185-2216) ; he was crier in Knutsford 
Court (2185) ; he might be usefully employed as quarter- 
master-serjeant to assist the Adjutant in the charge of 
surplus stores (2187-2189), or trumpeters might he 
detached from Cavalry regiments for permanent duty, and 
so save the trumpeters pay of 367. a year (2216, 2217) ; 
the troop trumpeters are not, as a rule, able to act as 
mounted trumpeter in the field (2218, 2219), 

Considers the Yeomanry to be over-dressed ; recommends 
an ankle boot and trousers, or overalls with a neat legging, 
as more handy for dismounted duty than the Cavalry long 
boot (2232-2234); thinks it desirable that one uniform 
pattern of saddle should be adopted throughout the service 
as soon as a really good one is secured; but the Cavalry 
saddle hitherto supplied is not convenient (2235-2238). 

Considers that the present organization by troops is good 
for the Yeomanry (2239, 2240, 2273-2278), but they are 
too much drilled in regimental parade and field movements; 
dismounted and outpost duty and reconnaissance are the 
duties to which they are best fitted, and are most important 
(2241-2244, 2255-2258); at the same time parade and 
field moveinents must be taught, but too much attention. 
should not be given to them (2259-2265). 

" Difficulties arise In equalizing troops, as men object to. go, 
from one to; another, but it can be got over by having 


a skeleton rear rank in weak troops (2245, 2270-2272) ; _ 


troop organization, though a defect for field movements, 
is an assistance in outpost duty (2246), 

Rifle shooting is important, and ranges are available for 
all the troops, but expense is inyolved in carrying it out 
(2247, 2048), : 

The younger serjeants are qualified musketry instructors, 
and the older ones are being taught, and get on well. 

The order, directing the serjeants to assemble for four 
days’ Adjutant’s drill in the spring, works well, but has not 
been carried out in all regiments (2249), 

Considers, that. a regiment, if above a squadron in 
strength, cannot be maintained in a proper state of effi- 
ciency without an Adjutant (2266-2269, 2302); troops 
should, if possible, be of equal strength (2274), and the 
minimum strength of a regiment should be four troops, 
with a total of 160 men, including the staff (2290) ; and an 
Adjutant should be allowed for this number, (2291, 2292), 

No; troop should consist of more than 54 men (2297, 
2298) ; any troop that is much below its numbers for two 
or three consecutive years, and is not likely to increase, 
should be disbanded (2285). 

‘It is very desirable that the Captains should reside at 
their troop head-quarters for the greater part of the year, 
and the absence of the Captain for any long period is 
injurious (2286, 2287). _ ; 

* In the Cheshire Yeomanry each troop has its own store, 
but each man has charge of his own arms and accoutre- 


ments, and only surplus articles or the kits of non-effective 


menare kept in store (2282, 2283). 

The troop serjeant-major visits the Yeomen’s houses 
shertly before the inspection, and sees that the arms, &¢c., 
are in good order, and by this means they are well taken 

re of (2293-2295) ; there is no difficulty in getting back 
the kits of men who leave (2296) ; itis better for the men 
to have charge of their arms (2303-2307, 2310). 

The serjeant has the use of a-horse before and after pex- 
manent duty, +o enable him to inspect all the arms, and 
he snare fined if theyare produced in bad condition (2309). 

Approves of the system of fines, which should he in- 
flicted by the Captain (2312, 2313). ; 
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Prizes are given in the Cheshire Yeomanry to the men 
of the troop which turns out cleanest during the perma- 
nent duty (2299-2301). 

The officers of the regiment are, as a rule, well qualified ; 
eight of them gained. great benefit from. being attached for 
a, month toa Cavalry regiment (2315) ; an officer ought to 
be well grounded by his. Adjutant before he is sent to the 
school of instruction (2316, 2317); instruction at the 
school should be obligatory on all officers below the rank 
of field officer who have not served in the Regular Cavalry 
(2318, 2319); officers would probably, prefer instruction 
with a Cavalry regiment to going to the school (2327, 
2332, 2344-9346), 

The instruction given by some Cavalry regiments is 
very good (2328, 2338, 2347), but the regiments vary, both 
in the instruction they give, and in the standard of qualifica- 
tion (2330, 2336, 2344-2346), 

The instruction of Yeomanry officers gives a good deal 
of trouble to the officers and men of the regiment to which 
they are attached (2330, 2333, 2335); and in some regi- 
ments the instruction would fall short (2345); but it 
would not be fair to select particular regiments for this 
duty (2849-2351) ; on the whole, it is better to send the 
officers to the school (2334); by making it compulsory a 
few officers might be driven from the service, and the men. 
of the troop might resign in consequence, but drill is 
essential in the officers, and they cannot be taught it pro- 
perly by their Adjutant and serjeants (2352, 2353, 2355). 

Ifan officer had only qualified as a Lieutenant, he should 
go to the school again before promotion to, Captain, but 
he might qualify for both at the same time (2356-2361). 

Recommends that the permanent duty should be ex- 
tended from eight to twelve days, including marching days 
(2362-2367), the troop drills being continued as at pre- 
sent, but paid for at the rate of 5s. and the pay, for per- 
manent duty should be increased from 7s, to 10s. a day 
(2368, 2369). 

The Cheshire regiment could attend for twelve days 
without difiiculty (2366, 2367): troop drills should last three 
hours (2370); they have been well attended by the Cheshire 
Yeomanry (2371, 2372, 2381). 

The first three days of permanent duty should he 
devoted to elementary drills, and the rest to dismounted 
duties, with one hour a day devoted to field movements 
(2374-2376) ; outpost duties have been taught, and the 
men, with few exceptions, learn it quickly, and are 
interested in them (2377-2380). 

Fines shouid be imposed for bad attendance at troop 
drills, but it is difficult to lay down general rules for the 
whole force, as local circumstances vary so much (2383) ; the 
distance from troop head-quarters often prevents men 
coming (2384), and causes expense to them (2483-2486) ; 
the officers often give refreshments to the men who attend, 
which may be some inducement, but is not enough to 
bring them (2389, 2390); a Yeoman is quite willing te 
give his own services gratuitously, but expects some return 
for the expense involved in coming mounted, and there- 
fore should receive pay (2392-2394). 

The duties of a Rifle Volunteer cannot be compared 
with those of a Yeoman (2474, 2475); a Yeoman would 
not be attracted by the pay, but to have his expenses paid 
might prevent his leaving (2476-2478). 

The Government would be more than repaid for the ex- 
pense by the increased efficiency that would be obtained 
by twelve days’ permanent duty (2395, 2416, 2417, 2447, 
2448); the men could attend without difficulty if they 
were allowed to go home during the period (2397-2399). 

Field movements are necessary to keep up the popularity 
of the regiment, and to enable them to work in brigade 
(2408-2406), but they should not be overdone (2466, 2471). 

The expense incurred is not covered by the pay of 7s., 
and probably exceeds 10s. a day (2413, 2414). 

No social advantage is gained from joining the Yeo- 
manry, and if all expenses are paid, the Government gets 
the man’s time for nothing (2418-2421). 

It would be difficult to vary the pay according to the 
distance a man travels (2422); the men are billeted at 
Chester, but are always out of pocket (2424-2497), 

There are two troops in the regiment compored of 
artizans, and some kind of coaxing is required to bring 
them to drill, but the Yeomen do not require such induce- 
ments (2428-2438), 

Does not see how increased efficiency can be attained 
without extra expense (2439-2442); squad drills would be 
in addition to the troop drills and twelve days’ permanent 
duty, (2443, 2444), 

Does not recommend a system of calling.a portion of 
the force out for permanent duty each year, and training 
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the others at the troop head-quarters with a reduced rate 
of pay (2445, 2446). 

More is required of the Yeomanry than formerly, and 
unless the pay is increased it will be difficult to recruit 
(2449-2454), ; 

Prizes are shot for during permanent duty (2460-2462). 

Thinks that horses should, as a rule, be the property of 
the men who ride them, or of their relations (2489); in 
the artizan troops horses are provided by the Captains, 
assisted by a troop fund (2490-2493) ; there are few Yeo- 
men in that locality, which consequently is not adapted to 
maintain a troop (2494-2496); the men are not used to 
horses, and do not understand how to treat them (2510, 
2511) ; the regiment is well mounted, and men not having 
efficient horses have been turned out (2502-2506). 

The abolition of horse duty is likely to have a bad effect 
(2450, 2507); the duty has not been charged in the 
Cheshire regiment (2508), but in some corps it is used as a 
means of hiring horses (2509, 2516). 

Does not think it would be desirable for Government to 
supply horses for the Yeomanry, as a Cavalry’ Reserve for 
the Yeomanry would be deprived of them when they were 
most needed (2517-2520). 

Does not consider the Yeomanry should be called out in 
aid of the civil power if regular troops can be obtained, 
which would now generally be the case; formerly the 
regiment did good service in aid of the civil power (2521— 
2524), 

Ths present system under which men can leave the Yeo- 
manry at fourteen days’ notice is very unsatisfactory (2555, 
2556) ; no notice should be accepted between Christmas 
and the permanent duty, as the efficiency of the regiment 
is much affected by men leaving in the spring (2555-2560). 

It would be very desirable to enrol men for three years, 
with fines varying from 3/. to 1/. if they left before that 
time, and these fines would go as compensation for the 
expense incurred in the man’s outfit (2531-2541, 2567) ; 
it might check recruiting, but would not deter men really 
worth having (2548-2554) ; a general rule might be laid 
down for the whole force, with discretionary power to the 
Commanding Officer, as is the case in the Militia (2562- 
2566) ; the fines now enforced are inflicted by the troop 
officers, and are spent in troop entertainments (2542- 
2545) ; the regiment has no rules approved by the Secre- 
tary of State (2546, 2547), 

The Contingent Fund of the Cheshire Yeomanry is 
managed by the Adjutant, under the orders of the Com- 
manding Officer (2568) ; it is kept as a separate account at 
the bankers (2578), and has not been supplemented by the 
officers (2588, 2589); with great care the 2/. per man has 
been sufficient to keep the regiment properly equipped 
(2577, 2590), although 100/. a year is paid to the Adjutant 
and 10/. a year to each permanent serjeant from it (2574, 
2575-2577) ; if the pay of the staff were increased i+ would 
be unnecessary to supplement it from the fund (2576) ; the 
administration of the fund should be left to the Officer 
Commanding (2577) ; there is no objection to the Adjutant 
acting asa War Office Accountant-for the pay of the staff, 
&c, (2581), nor to the inspection of the accounts of the 
ea Fund by the War Office authorities (2582- 
2584), 

Thinks it desirable that the accounts should be audited 
annually by a board of regimental officers, that they might 
know how the money is expended (2585, 2586). 

Thinks there would be difficulty in awarding prizes for 
efficiency (2592, 2593). 

With a view to keeping the expenditure within the pre- 
sent limits would recommend the reduction of the Cheshire 
regiment from 65 to 52 men per troop (2594), as no officer 
should have more than 400 mounted men to command 
(2596) ; four squadrons should be the maximum of any 
regiment, and troops should be equalized as much as 
possible (2602-2609). 

Regiments not having 160 men, and being consequently 
not strong enough to have an Adjutant, should be reduced 
(2597), unless there were local, non-military, reasons for 
maintaining them (2601), : 


Mr. Dr 1a Bern, Financial Department of the War 
Office. 


On the retirement of the Commanding Officer of the 
-Yeomanry, a large balance was certified to be in 
hand from the Contingent Fund, and the usual certificate 
was rendered as to the préper equipment of the corps 
(2613-2616), but the equipment was found to be so defi- 
cient that an advance of 2,300/7. was made by the War 


Mr. Dr 1a Bern, Financial Department of the War 
~ Office—cont. 

Office, as the balance referred to was not paid over to the 
officer who succeeded to the command of the regiment 
(2617-2621). 

Gives details of various irregular charges made against 
the Contingent Fund of two amalgamated regiments for 
salaries to Yeomen, pay to Yeomen, officers’ uniforms, band 
expenses, &c. (2623-2664). 


Cork anp Orrury, Eart or, Linurenant-CoLonet, 
Commandant North Somerset Yeomanry Cavalry. 


Has commanded the regiment since 1867 (2665); the 
Adjutant has held the appointment since 1858 ; he was 
formerly in the 7th Dragoon Guards (2667), 

Approves of the system of “appointing, as Adjutants, 
officers from the Regular Cavalry, for periods of five years, 
as they would be acquainted with the newest system of 
drill (2668) ; his Adjutant derived great benefit from being 
attached for a month’s instruction to the 7th Dragoon 
Guards last year (2668). 

Considers the present pay of Adjutants too small, and 
in the North Somerset regiment a grant of 100/. 10s. per 
annum is made from the regimental fund to supplement 
it, but he has not sufficient employment except during the 
drill season (2669) ; it would be better that Adjutants 
should receive all their pay from Government, and 15s, 3d, 
a day would be sufficient (2693, 2694), but they should 
receive travelling expenses for a horse in addition, the 
allowance of 2/. per troop per annum being insufficient 
(2708-2710) ; one horse is sufficient in his regiment, as it 
is generally conveyed by rail (2672). 

The Adjutant acts as storekeeper, and part of his allow- 
ance is paid on that account (2670) ; he is also responsible 
for keeping the books of the regiment, and acts as pay- 
master (2674) ; the stores of the regiment are kept at head- 
quarters at Bath in a building shared by the Pensioners ; 
the serjeant-major of the Bath troop resides in it, and 
receives 10/. a year from the regimental fund as assistant 
storekeeper (2671). k 

Has had no difficulty in procuring serjeants (2675) ; they 
are provided with a house, or lodging money, by the Captain 
of their troop, and with a horse during the drill yeason 
(2676) ; they are allowed to take civil employment, and no 
inconvenience has been experienced from it (2678, 2679, 
2695--2689) ; their military duties do not occupy their time, 
and civil employment is better than idleness (2680, 2689). 

Sees no objection to their recruiting for the Army; 
they need not hang about pot-houses, and should be able 
to procure a good class of recruit (2681) ; farmers and their 
relatives, from whom the Yeomanry are recruited, are not 
likely to enlist in the Regular Army, and no ill-feeling is 
to be apprehended on that score (2686). 

It is very desirable that they should go periodically to 
the school at Aldershot (2685), but complaints have been 
made of the expense it brings upon them, as they are only 
allowed travelling expenses (2718, 2719). 

Considers their present pay of 2s. a day too small, and 
that it should be raised to 10. 1s, a week (2717, 2718). 

Thinks it desirable that horses should be provided b’ 
Government for the permanent serjeants (2690-2692), as it 
is ofteri hard on the troop officers to have to find the horse 
(2711), but no difficultyhas arisen in his regiment (2712, 2713). 

It is not necessary that they should be mounted all the 
year round (2714, 2715), and the allowance of 18/. a year, 
given for serjeants of mounted Volunteer corps, would be 
sufficient in districts where horses could be hired (2700). 

The Captains are held responsible for the serjeants, but 
the appointments are made by the Officer Commanding 
(2677) ; the serjeants are told distinctly what they will 
receive (2701, 2702). 

One of the troop-trumpeters acts as trumpet-major 
during permanent duty and at troop drills (2720-2722, 
2929-2931), 

The allowance of 2d. a week for medical attendance on 
the serjeants/ appears sufficient (2703, 2704), but the 
medical officer of the regiment is badly paid, and it is diffi- 
oe get his services during permanent duty (2705- 
2707). . 

Considers that the present organization of the Yeomanry 
should be maintained, and that their equipment is fairly 
suitable ; the sword is somewhat heavy, and the Snider’ 
Cae would be preferable to the Westley-Richards— 
2 23 ° i » 

Prefers a military to a hunting saddle (2724, 2725), and 
would like to have the saddlery supplied from Government — 
stores (2738, 27389), 


Cork anp Orrery, Hart or, Linutenant-CoLonat, 
Commandant North Somerset Yeomanry Cavalry 
—cont, 


Considers a Yeoman requires the whole equipment of a 
Cavalry soldier (2726), and that they want the valise when 
they go out for permanent duty (2727), unless an allow- 
ance was made for carts to carry the men’s kits (2748, 
2749, 2771, 2772) ; is in favour of the sword being attached 
to the man (2750, 2751), but would acquiesce in whatever 
was decided to be best for the Regular Cavalry (2731). 

Considers outpost duty and reconnaissance very neces- 
sary for the Yeomanry (2732), but they are difficult to 
on on the ground available for his regiment (2732, 
2734). 

Dismounted rifle practice is most essential (2735), and 
the Yeomanry take to it more than to sword exercise 
(2744) ; the men practise at the Volunteer ranges (2752, 
2758), and there is not much difficulty as to distance 
(2759), though from want of the same facilities they are not 
likely to be so proficient as the Rifle Volunteers (2765- 
2770) ; regimental prizes are given for shooting, sword 
exercise, and the best turn-out (2760); the competition 
takes place at permanent duty (2761, 2762). 

Would like to see a Committee of Yeomanry Officers 
appointed to decide, in conjunction with the authorities, 
upon the Yeomanry uniform (2741); the uniform might 
be assimilated throughout the country if it were gradually 
done (2755-2757). 

Troop organization is best suited to the local circum- 
stances of the Yeomanry (2736), though difficulties arise 
in equalizing the troops on parade, as men object to be 
moved from their own troop, but it is more easily done 
than sending them to another squadron (2753, 2754, 
2773, 2774, 2777, 2778, 2789, 2792); troops should not 
muster less than 32 non-commissioned officers and men 
(2776); one troop in the North Somerset Yeomanry, 
having fallen very low, is now without a serjeant, but it is 
oe that a Captain will soon take the troop, who will be 
able to raise its numbers (2783). 

The Secretary of State would be quite justified in with- 
drawing the permanent serjeants from a troop which fell 
very low (2784, 2795), but twelve months’ notice should be 
given of the intention to reduce a troop or regiment 
(2798, 2799). 

The two regiments in Somersetshire do not interfere 
with each other; they are quite distinct, and could not be 
amalgamated (2786); it is difficult to say whether two 
small regiments in adjoining counties could be amalga- 
mated, it depends on local circumstances (2787). 

The officers in the North Somerset have always been 
reported as efficient ; it is difficult to lay down any hard 
and fast rule as to the qualifications to be required, as 
officers should be gentlemen of county position ; they 
should be encouraged and urged to go to the school at 
Aldershot, but compulsion would be inexpedient (2800, 
2801); the school is a better place for their instruction 
than a Cavalry regiment (2814-2816). 

Serjeants sent to the Yeomanry are certified by their 
late commanding officer to be efficient, and it would not 
be advisable to lose time by sending them to the school 
before they joined (2803-2805) ; it should be left to the 
Inspecting Officer to send them from time to time as they 
require instruction (2807-2810) ; serjeants would not come 
to the Yeomanry as probationers, the inducements are not 
sufficient (2806). 

The Adjztant should go to the school from time to ime, 
and after five years’ service should be examined, before the 
renewal of his appointment (2811, 2812), 

Hvery officer in the regiment is connected with the 
county (2817, 2818). 

The time of permanent duty is fixed by the commanding 
officer, subject to the approval of the inspecting officer 
(2819) ; considers that the men could not spare more time 
than eight days, as at present (2820), and prefers eight 
days together, during which the men would not go home, 
to a longer time in broken periods (2821, 2822). 

Would maintain thetroop drills (2822), for which payment 
should be made, as it would encourage the men and relieve 
the officers of expense (2823-2825) in the way of refresh- 
ments to the men (2825, 2826). The Captain is always 
present at troopdrills, and hears the muster-roll called (2831, 
2832); but the Adjutant cannot always attend, as two or 
more may take place at the same time (2819). Some- 
times two drills are held on the same day from 9 to 1, and 
from 3 to 5 or 6 (2827, 2828). Believes that men are not 
returned as present unless they attend the whole drill 
(2829, 2830, 2833-2835). 

“The regularity of attendance depends greatly on the 
popularity of the officer (2853-2855). Troop drills cost 
the men about 8s, a-day; and pay at 5s, a-day is recom- 
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mended for them (2870). Men will not atttend unless some 
such inducement is given, and unless pay is granted more 
expense will fall on the officers (2865-2868). 

Fines are inflicted, by a committee in each troop, on 
officers and men equally (2837, 2839) ; the money is spent 
at the-discretion of the Committee, on dinners, or on 
payments to men in sickness, &c. (2840, 2841). 

It is difficult to enforce the fines ; they can be recovered 
before a magistrate, but such a course would be disagree- 
able (2845), and might cause the men to leave the regi- 
ment (2863) ; the fines were allowed many years ago by 
the Secretary of State (2860, 2861). 

No dismounted men are returned as present at per- 
manent duty, except the Adjutant’s groom and his clerk 
(2874) ; men present in the town, but prevented attending 
the inspection by sickness, are returned as present (2872) ; 
it would be an advantage to recognize a few dismounted 
men (2875). 

Horses should, as far as possible, be the property of the 
men who ride them (2878) ; there are very few hired horses 
in the North Somerset Yeomanry, even in the town troop 
(2879), and few borrowed horses (2880); the Captains 


are responsible for the sort of horses ridden in their troops, . 


subject to the inspection of the commanding officer (2881, 
2882), and the horses are now very uniform (2883, 2884) ; 
the full pay should be given to the Yeoman even if he 
rides a borrowed or hired horse (2885) ; farmers would not 
care to keep horses supplied by Government for the use of 
the Yeomanry, and liable to be called in for the Army 
Reserve (2887) ; the price of fodder is so high that there 
would be fewer horses kept if they were not required for the 
Yeomanry (2888, 2889). 

If a horse is disabled at permanent duty the Yeoman 
generally borrows one, or he comes to parade without his 
horse (2890). 

Thinks the notice of fourteen days now required before a 
Yeoman leaves, should be extended to a month (2891, 2892) ; 
his men are, as a rule, enrolled for three years, and they 
generally remain the whole time, unless they leave the 
neighbourhood (2894, 2898, 2901); does not think any 
penalty for leaving before the expiration of the three years 
could be enforced, as it would deter men from joining 
(2900) ; the farmers with large farms do not care to join 
and the small farmers often have no horses (2901-2903), 

The Contingent Fund is entirely under the control of 
the Commanding Officer, who draws a cheque for the bills 
sent in by the Adjutant (2904), 

The following charges are paid from the Fund :—Allow- 
ance to a storekeeper, rent of store-house and exercising 
field, 34. for regimental prizes, veterinary surgeon, repairs 
of clothing, carriage of stores, dsc. (2905). 

The usual certificate as to the state of the fund is made 
annually (2906, 2907), but the actual balance on each year’s 
account cannot be accurately shewn, as the expenditure 
varies in different years, and can only be met by taking 
one with another (2909-2911, 2927, 2928); the books are 
balanced every year (2910). 

The account is kept separate at a hankers (2928), but is 
entirely managed by the Commanding Officer, and no one 
else has any acquaintance with it, but the account book 
would be at the service of his successor, and would shew 
the state of the fund (2925) ; took over the fund from Sir 
W. Miles in this way (2926) ; sees no objection to a Govern- 
ment audit of the account, but would object to a board of 
his own officers (2920, 2922, 2934) ; the officers and men 
should have confidence in their Commanding Officer (2912, 
2913) ; the fund is not supplemented by the officers (2935). 

The permanent staff are paid by the Adjutant as soon as 
the money is issued by the War Office (2917) ; there is no 
trumpet-major, and the trumpeters receive from the Con- 


tingent Fund 5/.. each, being the amount issued for a 


trumpet-major (2929-2932), 


Ducxworto, Sir Jonn T. Bunzer, Lrevrenant. 
CoLonEL, Commandant Royal 1st Devon Yeomanry 
Cavalry. 


Has held the appointment 10 years (2939, 2940); 
the Adjutant was in the Regular Service, and was appointed 
permanently under the old rules (2942-2944), 

Is doubtful of the expediency of making Yeomanry 
Adjutancies five-year appointments (2944); an officer so 
appointed would be better acquainted with all improve- 
ments in drill, dsc. (2972, 2973) ; but, on the other hand, 
would not take so much interest in the regiment or give 


as much assistance to the Colonel as an Adjutant holding» 
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the appointment permanently (2973, 2974); on the whole, 
prefers it being a permanent appointment, if the officer 


has opportunities of acquainting himself with changes in 


drills, xe. (2944). ’ 
The pay of 8s. a day and 2s. for forage is not sufficient 

(2945); an Adjutant can. barely live on it. if he has not 

private means (2964, 2971); his Adjutant receives 30/. a 


_ year from the Contingent Fund for conducting the corre- 


spondence of the regiment (2965); he looks after the 
ammunition, but has nothing to. do. with the uniforms, 
arms, or accoutrements; there is no, regimental store 
(3002-3004): ; 30 miles is the greatest distance between. the 
troops (2946). 3 

Considers the allowance of 2/. per troop per annum suffi- 
cient for the Adjutant’s travelling expenses (2947). 

The Adjutant performs the duties of paymaster and 
quartermaster under the Colonel ; sees that the troop pay, 
lists are correctly made out, and pays the permanent 
serjeants quarterly (2967, 2985, 2986) ; he collects all bills 
and submits them to the Colonel for payment, but the 
accounts are kept by. the Colonel (2968-2970). 

Has difficulty now in procuring serjeant-majors, but all 
the troops except: one have permanent serjeants who have 
been in the Army (2949); considers thatthe small pay is 
the cause of the difficulty (2949, 2950). 

The Captains find them horses, and, in some cases, sup- 
plement their pay (2950, 2951), but this depends on the 
Captains’ own feelings, and. varies. (2951). 

Therecruiting for the Yeomanry. depends chiefly on the 
Captains (2951); im most cases the Captain finds a horse 
for the serjeant (2960). 

The serjeants do not reside at the head-quarters of the 
regiment (2954); theiz duties, are to instruct the men at 
mounted drills, to attend permanent duty and train the 
men, when they can, throughout the year, and teach them 
sword exercise ; they generally have charge of the troop 
stores (2955), ; they should be occupied on these duties for a 
great portion of their time, but the arrangements are left to 
the Captains, and vary in different troops, but it is hest to 
leave the responsibility, in the first instance, to them, under 
the Colonel (2956-2959). 

Their Yeomanry duties do not occupy the whole time of 
the serjeants, and there is no objection to their having 
civil employment, on the distinct understanding that it 
does not interfere with their military duties (2953, 2954, 
2984, 8004, 3005); but none now serving have: civil em- 
ployment (2952). 

Sees no objection to the serjeants recruiting for the 
Regular Army, but they have not had much success (2981— 
2984), ‘ 

am not think the serjeants need have horses all the 
year round (2961, 2962, 2975-2977) ; it would be an advan- 
tage if Government provided houses and horses for the 
serjeants, but. the Captains do not. seriously complain of 
having to provide them (2978, 2979, 2996, 2997); and it 
brings the serjeants more into connection with their 


‘Captains, which is beneficial (2996) ; horses might be lent 


from the Regular Cavalry for the serjeants during perma- 
nent duty (2996). 

Considers that the pay of 2s. a day is sufficient for ser- 
jeants with pensions, but is not enough without (2987, 
2988); they receive nothing from the Contingent Fund 
2989). 

: The recent regulation allowing additional pension for 
Yeomanry. service is beneficial, as it will assist officers in 
discharging serjeants who become past their work, but the 
amount allowed is small (2991). é 

Considers a period of probation desirable for the 
serjeants, as special qualifications are required for the 
Yeomanry (2992); a change of serjeant is likely to be 
injurious to the troop (2993, 2994). 

The trumpeters are enrolled Yeomen (3001) ; they form 
part of the band, and the nermanent staff trumpeter acts as 
bandmaster (3000), 

Considers the present equipment of the Yeomanry suit- 
able, and that it is better to have uniform saddles of 
Government pattern than to allow the men to ride in 
ordinary saddles (3006, 3007) ; certainly they should be all 
alike, so that, the men might have one uniform seat (8007) ; 
sees no objection to the saddles bemg supplied from 
Goyerument store (3008). By 

A Yeoman does not require the same kit as a private in 
the Regular sérvice (8009) ; the yalise, if used at all, could 
not ve reduced in size (3010); i is not required. for 
ordinary, duty, but for manceuvres, or duty of a similar 


nature; the men could not do without, the valise or some-. 


thing of the same kind (8011), 


Ducxworts, Sir: Joun T. Buturr, Lrvrenanr- 
‘Cotonen Commandant Royal Ist Devon Yeomanry 
Cavalry—-cont. 


The regiment is armed with the Westley-Richards car- 
bine slung in the old way, which is not convenient (3012— 
3014) ; does not like the idea of a man being separated. 
from his sword, but would leave it to the military authori- 
ties to decide whether it should be attached to the horse 
or the man (3015). , 

Would trust most to the sword generally, but the 
saat is the dismounted weapon (3016, 3017, 3033- 
3035). 

Stress should be laid on outpost and reconnaissance 
duties, for which the Yeomanry are better fitted than 
for field duties (8018, 3040-3042); they shew aptitude 
for the former, and it is difficult to find time for both 
(8048, 3049); the numbers at preliminary drill are not 
sufficient for instruction in reconnaissance (3049). 

Many Yeomen acquire great skill in shooting, but others’ 
would never learn it (8080), and for this reason it might 
be better to arm only a portion of the men with carbines 
(3031, 3038, 3039), RRP ait 

The carbines are, as a rule, kept by the Captains, but 
the men generally have enough for private practice (3025— 
3029) ; the swords are kept by the men themselves (3027). 

No allowance is made for ranges or target practice, 
and it would be desirable to give an honorary distinction 
for good shooting (3050-3052); the Westley-Richards 
carbine is not a good weapon (3035), 

The troop should be the unit, as Captains cannot keep, 
up as large a, body as a squadron (8019-3020); the men 
like to be with their own officers, but do not mind going 
to another troop in the same_squadron, though they object. 
to being moved to another squadron (3021, 3022); there 
is some difficulty occasionally as to the seniority of officers 
(3022, 3023). . pivig 

The uniforms might be improved, but sweeping changes 
should be avoided (3053, 3054). ; 

The Ist Devon uniform is like the Horse Artillery, with 
red and silver instead of blue and gold, and overalls: boots 
are too expensive (8055). : 

Ts averse to having any minimum for a troop, as there 
is often great difficulty in recruiting, and in some places a 
troop might fall very low (8056-3059), 

The farmers have less spare time than formerly, and it is 
difficult to get them to join (8060, 3061), 

The two Yeomanry regiments in Devonshire do not 
interfere with each other, but the mounted rifle corps have 
drawn off some men (3062, 3063). 

Objects to fixing a minimum fora regiment (3064) ; con- 
siders an Adjutant a most important officer, but a good 
serjeant-major will do the duties (8066-3068). ! 

The officers now take great pains to qualify themselves 
for their duties, and many with great advantage attend the 
school at Aldershot (3069); but is averse to makin, 
attendance at the school compulsory, as many  usefu 
officers might leave the Yeomanry in consequence (3070, 
3072-3074). er 

Officers are improved by. being attached to a Laval 
regiment, but more certain benefit is obtained at Aldershot 
(3075-3079). 

The serjeants should be sent. to the school from time to 
time (3071). 

Ts adverse to curtailing the period of permanent duty, 
as the men learn more at it than at troop drills (3081— 
3092); a slight addition to it might be made, if one 
day’s leave, without pay, were given (3081); does not. 
consider Sunday a lost day, as the rest is beneficial to 
the horses, and the friends of the men come to see them, 
and the service becomes popular (3082). 

Thinks that pay at 5s. should be given for troop drills, 
but they should not be compulsory (3087-3089). 

Does not approve of dividing the period of training into. 
three periods of four days each (3090, 3091). w 

Tt would be difficult to carry outa system of reserve — 
horses in connection with the Yeomanry, but thinks the 
scheme worth trying (3093, 3094). 

Men enrolled in the Yeomanry should be men who are . 
in the habit of keeping horses, and if this rule is carried 
out, there is no objection to horses being occasionally 
hired, and probably better horses are ridden under es 
anarrangement, than if the Yeomen were obliged to ride 
their own. (3095, 3096, 3100, 3103, 3107, 3108); the man 
should receive the full pay and. be held responsible for 
coming on a good horse whenever required (3097, 3098, 
3105-3107 ; in the event of national emergency, the Yeo-. 
man’s own horse would beas likely to be sold to Government — 
as the horse he was in the habit of hiring (8109-3111) ; 
anne of the Yeomanry would ride their own. horses, 
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_ The abolition of horse duty has slightly increased the 
difficulty of hiring horses, it has made more difference 
than the actual money value of the tax (3112, 3113). 

~ Gonsiders 14 days’ notice ‘too short, as there is not sufli- 
cient time to take proceedings against a man who might 
‘wish to leave without returning ‘his uniform and accoutre- 
ments (3114). 

‘Captains of troops should be empowered to take pro- 
ceedings i in such cases, but now only the Colonel’can do so 
(8115) ; the notice is not valid and the man cannot claim 
his iseharge until his kit is given up (8116, 3117). 
Tt would be unwise to enforce a long notice (3115), as the 
infliction of many penalties for leaving would deter men 
from joining (8118, 3119); the due performance of the 

feoman’s duties should be enforced, but fines are un- 
desirable (3120); men are dismissed for absence (8124) ; g 
recruiting is becoming more difficult,and the Yeomanry must 
be dealt with gently, though efficiency should be required 
(3126-3129). 

Thinks that the management of the Contingent Fund 
should be left to the Officer Commanding (3130, 313!) ; 
and sees no advantage in the accounts being audited by 
the Officers of the regiment (8134), but has no objection 
to a Government audit (8132-3134, 3147, 3148, 3154) ; 
sees no advantage in the Adjutant keeping the account 
‘of the fund (3135, 3136, 3139-3143) ; there is great diffi- 
eulty in keeping the ‘regiment properly clothed out of the 
sum allowed : the outfit of a Yeoman costs 21/., and great 
‘care has to be taken in the management of the fund 
(8186); the officers are consulted when any charge is 
made (3156) ; but the charges against the fund relate to 
the equipment of the men only (3157, 3158). 

The fund should be kept as a separate account, and the 
Colonel’s certificate of the balance should be sufficient, but 
would approve of any measure that would prevent a false 
‘return being made (3159-3162). 

Payments are still made from the fund to some of the 
‘Sérjeants, but are discontinued when new appointments are 
made (3151); an allowance of 2/. for horses during per- 

‘Manent duty is made to the band, and 30. is paid ‘to the 
‘trumpeters (3152). 

Considers that Yeomen should, as Py rule, retire at 60 
(8164-3167) ; sees no advantage in the appointment of 
guartermaster-serjeant ; the troop serjeant-majors should 
‘be directly responsible to their Captains for recruiting aid 
all other i (3168-3178). 


eas Captain Kunpat, Adjutant of the Queen's 
Own Royal Glasgow and Lower Ward of Lanark- 
‘shire Yeomanry Cavalry. 


_ "Was appointed ‘under the new spaten (3175) ; performs 
‘the same duties as Adjutants of Yeomanry under the old 
‘system, and also keeps the accounts of the regiment, which 
was not done by his predecessor (3177). 

Receives the same pay ‘and allowances as Adjutants 
‘under the old system—viz., 10s. a day'(3178) ; and the loss 
in pay and allowances on leaving the Regular Service 
“amounted to about 3507. a year 3 179). 

Two classes of Serjeants are now serving in the Glasgow 
regiment—yiz., those on the old system who receive 2s. a 
day pay and about 9s. pension, and those under the new 
system who gets 2s. 3d.'a day pay, 6d. for rations, 1d. re- 
engaged pay, and 6d. for lodgings, if married, Ad. if un- 
married G180- 2162, 3225), 

The pay is insufficient to attract men from the Line, and 
“a man loses by joining the Yeomanry, especially in the cost 
“of lodgings and food (3182); the only advantage he gets is 
‘not being liable to be moved about (3183), 

One vacancy has occurred since he has been Adjutant, 
‘and there was no difficulty in filling that up (8184) ; 
men are unwilling to volunteer from regiments (3184), 
‘put they can be procured ‘from the school of instruction 
at Aldershot (8214); thinks that all candidates for the 
‘appointment should be noted at Aldershot, and should 
‘be nominated from there as vacancies occur (3229, 3232, 
8233); the option of refusing one particular appointment 

ould be given, 2 man refusing should be put at the 
bottom of the roster, and if he again refused when his 
turn comes he should retire (3235-3239) ; prefers men of 
15 years’ service to pensioners (3211, 3212) ; but good men 
should be retained after they have completed their term of 
, service (3241-3243) ; the pay should be increased so 
as to iat them in the same position as serjeants in other 

es of the Auxiliary Forces (3224-3226) ; men cannot 
oy on their pay, especially if ‘they aire married, unless 
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their Captains help them (3224); sees no objection to 
their taking civil employment if their military duties are 
not interfered with (3186, 3224); they have plenty of 
spare time (3205, 3207); during the non-trajning period 
the serjeants have to go round and inspect the arms, 
aceoutrements, and clothing of every man (3187), which 
occupies about three weeks, four times a year (3205), and 
to drill any men that will come (3190), but few men attend, 
the regiment being composed chiefly of men in business 
(8191); the revimental serjeant-major lives rent frée in 
the regimental store (3198), and receives 1/..a month for 
taking charge of the stores (3195); two troop serjeants 
are provided with houses by their Captains (3198) ; surplus 
stores are kept in the head-quarter store, but the men are 
supposed to keep their own clothing, ke, though in some 
cases, by a private arrangement, the serjeant of the troop 
takes care of it (8123). 

Very few recruits are obtained for the Regular Army 
(8189). 

Horses are provided for the serjeants during the per- 
manent duty, at a cost of 8/. to 10/., which, as a rule, 
is borne by the Regimental Fund (3199, 3215, 3218) ; but 
im one case the Captain provided a horse (3199, 3220) ; 
the Regimental Fund consists of the contingent allowance 
of 27. per man, and contributions made by the officers and 
men, who in many cases give up their pay during permanent 
duty to the fund (3208) ; the contingent fund represents 
about one-half of the regimental fund (3215, 3216) ; the 
horses are selected by the Adjutant, and there is no diffi- 
culty in hiring them (3218) ; if a regiment of Cavalry was 
in the neighbourhood horses might be lent from it for 
the permanent serjeants during permanent duty (3219). 

There is a trumpet-major, who is also the bandmaster, 
and he teaches trumpet calls at the preliminary drills 
(3244, 3246). 

Considers the Government regulation saddle the best 
and it is being gradually introduced into the regiment 
(8247) ; the dress is founded on the uniform of the blues, 
without the boots, it is now proposed to adopt the vegula- 
tion ‘Cavalry boot (3248). ‘The regiment is armed “with 
sword and carbine, but the Westley- -Bichards carbine is 
inconvenient ; the cartridge should contain its own ignition 
(3249, 3250); the equipment of Regular Cavalry ~ is the 
best fitted fot the Yeomanry ; lances are not suitable, 
(8250-3252) ; objects to the man being separated from his 
sword (3262, 3263, 3301), and does not think the sword 
interferes with dismounted duty (3302-3305). 

Yeomanry should be chiefly instructed in outpost and 
dismounted duty (3253, 3257, 3286-3288) ; parade move- 
ments must be practised for the general efficiency of the 
regiment, and to enable it to shew well at-the inspection 
(3289); but the men quickly pick up regimental drill 


(8256), and a month’s ‘instruction in camp would fit them 


to act with Regular Cavalry (8306), to which they would 
make a valuable adjunct from their knowledge of the 
country (3307, 3308). 

Greater attention should be paid to carbine ‘practice 
than to sword exercise ; Yeomen are accustomed to fire 
arms, and fire well as a rule (3258, 3259); the practice 
takes place at permanent duty, on a range in the com- 
manding officer's ground (3260, 3261, 3300); prizes for it 
and sword exercise are given by the officers (8265-3269) ; 
the carbine exercise is taught at preliminary drills (3289) 5 
permanent duty is now too short, and it is proposed to 
have three days’ pr etrainary ar, without pay, immediately 
before it next year (3271-3273) ; the men of the regiment 
are of higher position than usual in the Yeomanry, “and as 
a rule do not take their pay for themselves (8275); by 
having the permanent duty in April and May the farmers 
can spare the time (3292-3294) ; there are no foot parades 
during permanent duty (3290). 

Prefers drilling Yeomanry in rank entire (3264, B295, 
3299 

he troops are tolerably even in numbers, but do not 
turn out of equal strength (8280, 3281). 

The men do not like to be transferred to other troops 
(3282), and the difficulty is got over by forming the men 
in line and then telling them off into squadrons (3282, 
3283). 

Races take place at the end of the permanent duty, but 
thoroughbred ‘horses are now disqualified under Lord 
Calthor pe’s rule (3309-3318); there ig little difference 
between the efficiency of the town and country troops, but 
the latter excel in shooting ; there are no artizans in the 
regiment (3317-3319). 

“Considers 50 the minimum for a troop, and would 
prefer 60 (3820); a troop that came out 16 or 17.strong 
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is not worth keeping (8321); squadron organization 
would not succeed, as the efficiency of the troop de- 
pends entirely on the Captain (3322, 3323); a detached 
troop might be useful, in aid of the civil power, and 
might be affiliated to a regiment for permanent duty 
(3328) ; it is now wished to raise a troop at Paisley (3324). 
the object might be attained by allowing different 
counties to combine to raise a regiment (3325, $328) ; a 
town troop could be got together in about three hours, if 
required in aid of the civil power, and it would probably 
take six hours to get off a troop of Regular Cavalry by 
train from Edinburgh (3331, 3332); the Yeomanry did 
good service in 1864 in aid of the civil power (8338, 3334). 

The troops assemble for permanent duty at their own head- 
quarters and march to the place of exercise ; they are dis- 
missed at the regimental head-quarters (3328, 3329). 

Officers who have been to the School of Instruction have 
derived great benefit from it (3335), and their knowledge 
has a good effect on the men (3337, 3338) ; three officers of 
the regiment have recently been there and came back very 
efficient (3336) ; all officers who join in future below the 
rank of field officer, and have not been in the Regular 
Army, should go through the school, and no difficulty is 
likely to arise from making such a regulation compulsory 
(3339, 3340); but officers now serving should be recom- 
mended, not compelled, to go (3350): officers who have 
once been there need not go again on promotion (3349) ; 
one month at the school is better than six with a Cavalry 
regiment (3342); but officers should have preliminary 
instruction with their own regiment before going to the 
school (3352-3354). 

Serjeants should go to the school once in four years 
(3344, 3345) ; a fixed date would be better than leaving it 
to the inspecting officers (8345) ; the serjeants of the regi- 


ment have been warned that they are to go this year, and: 


no difficulty has been made (3347, 3348); the Adjutant 
might go there from time to time, but the serjeants should 
also go (3355, 3356). . 

Thinks the permanent duty should be extended to ten 
days ; that the recruits should have nine days’ dismounted 
drill, and that all should have three days’ mounted drill, 
with pay at 7s., before the permanent duty (3357-3367) ; 
the pay of themen should be the same, irrespective of distance 
from troop head-quarters (3382-3385) ; the preliminary drills 
take place in the evening, and do not interfere with the 
men’s avocations, but permanent duty occupies their whole 
time (3368). 

The men are now generally billeted, as the expense for 
accommodation and stabling was very high (3375, 3377) ; 
a great deal of money is spent (8370), but no complaints 
are made as to the inadequacy of the pay, and 158 recruits 
have joined in the last three years (3371); many hire 
horses and stabling for themselves (3375, 3377). 

Does not think twelve days’ drill, divided into three 
periods of four days each, would answer as well as ten 
days together (3387, 3388). 

The men are supposed to be enrolled for three years, 
and if they leave earlier are liable to a penalty of 5/., but 
it has never been enforced ; a penalty is inflicted if men 
leave with less than 14 days’ notice (8378-3889). 

Rules are in existence inflicting fines for non-attendance 
and unpunctuality, but these have fallen into disuse ; they 
are now being revived (3381, 3382, 3411, 3412). 

Sees no objection to horses being hired (3389, 3390), but 
a good deal depends on the locality of the regiment ;-in 
Glasgow there is no difficulty in hiring horses (3390, 3391), 
but it is a drawback that the horses are constantly 
changed (3397-3399); there is no stipulation that par- 
ticular horses shall be always available (3396); the 
abolition of horse duty has not affected the regiment (3398). 

Considers that an allowance should be given for horses 
for the permanent staff during training, but does not see 
how Government could supply horses (3400), except from 
a regiment quartered near (3219); does not consider that 
horses could with advantage be supplied by Government 
for the Yeomanry to be available as a Cavalry Reserve, but 
thinks that the Yeomanry Staff might be employed to look 
after Government establishments for breeding horses (3395). 

The Cavalry Reserve might be trained with the Yeo- 
manry, but it would be necessary to hire horses for them 
(3401, 3402), at 

Sees no objection to men being enrolled for three years, 
and liable to a fine if they leave earlier (3409) ; at present 
fourteen days’ notice only-is required, as laid down in the 
Act (3404); men often leave after a year or two (8405) and 
their equipment costs about 30/., towards which the men 
contribute 57, (8406). raeree 
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The Contingent Fund is kept as a separate account at a 
bankers, and is managed by the Adjutant under the Com- 
manding Officer (3413-3416); the officerg can see the 
accounts, but have no voice in the expenditure (3424- 
3426); the fund is not sufficient for the clothing of the 
regiment, maintenance of stores, and the travelling 
expenses of the serjeants in visiting the men, nor for the 
Adjutant, if it were not helped by. the regimental fund 

(3208, 3215, 3216, 3417, 3418); no salaries are paid from 
the Contingent Fund (3420), 

The bandmaster is the regimental trumpeter, and gets 
12. a month on that account, and the band are paid from 
the regimental fund (3422, 3423). 

A regiment cannot be efficient without an Adjutant, 
but the Adjutant of one regiment could superintend the 
drill of another small corps, the internal: economy being 
left to its own officers (3427, 3428); a sxfall corps might 
be ania to another regiment for purposes of drill 
(3429). | 


Mitwz, Surzeanr James, Permanent Staff Pem- 
‘brokeshire Yeomanry Cavalry. 


Has served nine years on the staff of the regiment, and 
had completed 21 years in the Royal Horse Artille 
before he was discharged as a serjeant (3480, 3432-3445), 
with a pension of ls. 7d. a day; his Yeomanry pay is 2s, 
-a day (3444-3446), which is not sufficient to live on, as he 
receives no other pay or allowances, and living is very 
expensive (3441-3443); is\not allowed to take civil 
employment (3433), but his duties occupy only a small 
portion of his time (3435). 

Has to take nine days’ private drill and eight days’ 
permanent duty (3436), and to visit the Yeomanry and 
inspect their kits and arms (3437, 3438). 

Would have plenty of time to drill two troops, and 
would be glad to do it for double pay (8461, 3462) ; there 
are no troop stores, and he has no store duties (3438, 
3439) ; is doing duty for two troops this year, but will not 
receive extra pay (8447-3449) ; there is no Adjutant, but a 
regimental serjeant-major and one squadron serjeant 

3450), : 
es a good deal with the men, and is very well 
received by them (3451-3453); there is no chance of 


- recruiting for the Line at Pembroke, the wages are too 


good (3458) ; there are no serjeants completing their term 
of service in the regiment (38454). 

Is supplied by his Captain with a horse for permanent 
duty and for private drills if at head-quarters (3456) ; if 
the drill is at a distance he rides a trooper’s horse (3457). 

The regiment consists chiefly of farmers and their sons 


. (3460, 3509); there is a difficulty in recruiting, as the men 


of the county are short, and none under 5 ft. 6 im. are 


' taken (8463); there is little inducement to join eon: 


men join for a time and then drop off (3481, 3482, 3504) ; 
some few have been 30 or 40 years in the regiment 
3483). 

( Te regiment is armed with the Westley-Richards car- 
bine, and the men make good practice with it (3465- 
3467) ; there is a Government range where the men meet 
once a year (3468-3471); all the men do not fire, but all 
go through carbine exercise (3472); some are instructed 
in rifle practice, but there is not much time for it (3484), 
and others fire without instruction (3485, 3486, 3487). 

Has been through the Hythe course (3488) ; was at the 
‘School at Aldershot last year and derived great benefit 
(3474, 3475); dismounted duties are now being taught 
(3473) ; the old cavalry drill is followed, and there is little 
skirmishing (3479, 3480). 

Permanent duty is well attended, the men turn out well, ’ 
and can fit their appointments; prizes are given for it 
(8489-3498) ; troop drills are badly attended (8494, 3495), 
and subaltern officers only are present at them (3496). 

The horses belong to the men or their parents, and none 
are hired (3497, 3498); the horses are good, and none 
under 14 hands are allowed (3499, 3501). 

_ The Captain pays the men, and no money goes through 
him (3503). 

The equipment of the regiment is good; part-worn 
clothing is often issued to recruits (3505-3507), 

The men asa rule are poor, and little is spent at per- 
manent duty, they complain of the smallness of the pay 
(3508-3510), and of the abolition of horse duty (3512); 
the regiment is not up to its strength, and has not been 
since it was raised to four troops (3513, 3514); the Cay 
tains leave the recruiting to their serjeant-majors (3575) ; 
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there are troop quartermaster-serjeants, but they have 
no duties (3516-3518, 3522). The regiment is recruited 
about equally from Haverfordwest and Pembroke (8519- 
3521). : 


Kner, Sursuanr Rosurt, Permanent Staff Dorset- 
shire Yeomanry Cavalry. ! : 
Was transferred to the Yeomanry in 187 2ackefore com- 


pletion of army service in the 3rd Dragoon Guards (3523- 
3527); expected army pay while completing his army 


service in the Yeomanry, but received only 2s. 5d. a day 


(3526); has now a pension of 2s. in addition to Yeo- 
manry pay (3528, 3529), and 107. a year from his Captain 
for house rent (3546). 

Has to attend preliminary drills in March, April, and 
May, and autumn drills in October, besides the permanent 
duty (3531, 3532), and inspects the arms once a year 
(3533) ; the men are very widely scattered, and could not 
be quickly called out (3537) ; goes to squad drills by train: 
(3585), but is provided with a horse by his Captain (3593) 
for all mounted drills (8534, 3535), and for permanent 
duty (3554). : 

‘There are no squadron serjeants in the regiment (3540), 
but a serjeant could take the duties of two troops (3538, 
8539-3541, 3556, 3558) ; there are 38 men. in his troop, which 
is divided into two portions, but they both drill together 
(3547-3550) ; the strength of the regiment is complete— 


‘about 260 men (3557); men are deterred from joining by 


the fines inflicted for non-attendance at drill; they lose a’ 
day’s work when they come to drill, and get nothing for 
it (3558). - 
he equipment of the regiment is good, and the men 
manage their horses well (3559-3561) ; the men go through 
carbine practice every year before permanent duty (3562) ; 
all the troops have not rifle ranges but his has, and the 
men are regularly instructed (3563-3565); has been to 
Hythe (3566). pibe 
The regiment is now instructed in dismounted duty and 
reconnaissance, d&c. (3567-3569) ; went through a course 
of instruction in those duties at Aldershot (3569) ; the 
serjeants with him. under instruction at Aldershot. liked 
the duty, and regarded it as part of their training ; a more | 


detailed course of instruction is:given there than at 


Cavalry regiments (3570-3573, 3586); while at the School 
was attached to a regiment, but had the expense of two 
homes (3574-3576). ‘ 

During permanent duty the men are not. billeted, but 
take lodgings (3577) ; some spend a good deal, but has not 


heard any complaints of that (8578, 3579), nor of the. 


length of permanent duty (3587-3589). : 

Fines are enforced for late attendance or bad turn-out 
(3580, 3581), and a troop fund is formed from the fines 
(3582) and contributions from officers (3585); 40/. was 
given from this fund to the widow of a deceased serjeant, 
and 20/.to him on his losing his army pay-as serjeant- 
major (3584). 

Troop drills are fairly attended, the Captains generally 
provide lunch; has heard no complaints that pay is not 
given for these drills (8590, 3591). 
- No man is enrolled who has not .a horse of his own 
which has been approved by the Captain (3592) 

Two regimental prizes are given for shooting (3596), 
and the Captains give troop prizes for swordsmanship and 
shooting (3594, 3595); some sro0ps) give prizes for the 


best turned-out man (3597). 


There are races during permanent duty (3598, 3599), 
but the horses used in the regiment do not run (3600). 

' Men are enrolled for three years and generally stay for 

that period, but no penalties are inflicted (3601-3603) ; no 


men are on the rolls who are incapacitated for duty 


3604, 3605); the men are all mounted, bond fide Yeomen 
3606, 3607). 
‘Complaints are made about the abolition of horse duty, 


_and the men think they have lost 10s. by it (8608, 3609). 


They take pride in their uniform and keep it smart, but 


cannot say if they would object to a change (8610- 
3613). ‘ ae 


Gray, Srrguant-Masor Joun, Essex Yeomanry 
‘ te Oawalry. 


Has held the position 23 years, and had not previously 
served in the Regular Army (3614-3616) ; serjeant-majors 
of Yeo: hold a good position with reference to the 
men, but their Government pay and allowances are not 


_ sufficient to maintain them (3617, 3618), and unless they 
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are increased the serjeants should be allowed to take civil 
employment (3619), for which they have ample time (3620, 
3687-3690). 

The serjeants have charge of the stores, and superintend 
the drills which take place in spring, summer, and autumn 
(3620, 3621), and teach sword and carbine exercise to 
recruits at squad drills (3623; 3624), but neither squad nor 
troop drills are well attended (3625, 3626); the regiment 


“is below its strength (3627). 


It would be beneficial to extend the time of permanent 
duty ; latterly three troop drills without pay have been 
held just before it, making eleven days’ drill (8629, 3630 
3676, 3678); this is a better plan than twelve days’ duty, 
divided into three periods of four days each (3645, 3646, 
3649) ; pay is not drawn for days of absence, but it is for 
the two marching days (3647) ; troop drills are useful, and 
would be better attended if paid for ; they should be held 
together (3643, 3648, 3748, 3744) ; refreshments are some- 
times given by the officers (3707). 

The head-quarters are at Waltham Abbey, and the stores 
are kept there in a Government building (3622, 3631), but 
the permanent duty takes place at Chelmsford, where there 
is better accommodation (3631); the three troops of Cavalry 
muster at Chelmsford, and the two troops of Artillery, con- 


stituting a Field Battery of six guns (3776), muster at’ 


Waltham Abbey and march to Chelmsford (8632-3634), 

The last new pattern saddle is used, and there have been 
fewer cases of sore backs since its introduction ; it is well 
suited to Yeomanry (3635, 3637) ; would like the sword to 
be attached to the saddle, the carbine being the dismounted 
weapon (3638, 3639)... f 

There is little carbine drill (3640), and none during per- 
manent duty (8641) ; money prizes for shooting are given 
by the officers (8685, 3686, 3739) ; the practice takes place 


at troop drills under the superintendence of the Adjutant - 


pea of the serjeants, who have been to Hythe (3682- 
3684). . 

The. arms and accoutrements are kept by the men, with 
the exception of the carbines, which are kept in, store 
(3664) ; hitherto the carbines have not been used at per- 
manent duty as no buckets had been supplied, but they 
have been recently issued (3653) ; no dismounted service 
is practised at permanent duty (3679), and Cavalry drill is 
done in preparation for the inspection (8680, 3681) ; but 


‘the men prefer outpost duty to field movements (3751, 3753). 


The uniform is convenient ; it is a short Hussar jacket, 
blue, with scarlet facings, blue overalls, and a forage cap 
(3654-3657). 

The men generally ride their own or relatives horses 
(8658, 3660), and a few hire; there is difficulty in hiring 
good horses (3660, 3661); no tenants are bound by 
their leases to provide horses (3783) ; pay is not issued for 
dismounted men of the Cavalry (3710-3712) ; the Captains 


are particular about the horses; they do not mount any of 


the men (3708, 3709). 

Fourteen days’ notice only is required before a man leaves 
(3662); if more was required if would deter men from 
joining (3667-3669, 3673-3675) ;. men do no not leave 
more at one part of the year than another (3670, 3671) ; 
some articles have been lost by men leaving, but recourse 
has not been had to magistrates of late years (8665, 3666) ; 
expense is caused by men leaving, as their uniform 


have to be altered for new men (3717, 3718). ies 


The guns are popular in the regiment (3691, 3692) ; there 
were two only in 1852, and they were raised to a Field 
Battery in 1856; the regiment was raised in 1830, and 
then consisted of one troop only, of 80 men (3693, 3694), 
two Captains of Cavalry and one of Artillery are now de- 
ficient (3700-3702) ; there is no difficulty in getting men 
for the Artillery, but as they are employed in the Govern- 
ment works, they cannot always be spared. for Yeomanry 
duty (3698) ; the Artillery are the strongest part of the 
regiment, and their removal would have a bad effect 
on the ‘corps (3714); they receive the same pay as the 
Cavalry, 7s. a-day (3715) ; it does not pay the expenses of 
a man and horse during training (3747) ; sees no difficulty 
in uniting the regiment to one in a neighbouring county 


if the distance is not too great (3703-3706); there is a . 


prospect of more recruits this year (3745, 3746) ; the aboli- 
tion of the horse duty has made no difference (3784, 3785) ; 
the Artillery are armed with smooth-bore six-pounder guns 
(3725) ; formerly they went to Woolwich for practice with 
round shot, but few of the men now serving have ever 


fired ball (8719-3728) ; both the Artillery permanent ser- 


jeants came from the Royal Horse Artillery (3724) ; the 
permanent serjeants are mounted by the Colonel for per- 
manent duty and troop drills, but not for other duty 
(3729-3732), 
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Cavalry—cont. 


Fines used to be inflicted for coming late on parade, d&c., 


. but new rules have been drawn up which are not-yet ap- . 


proved, and no fines are now enforced (3733-3735). 

Billets have been tried during permanent duty, but did 
not succeed, the men prefer being in lodgings though they 
cost more (3736, 3737, 8774, 3775); the men are paid by 
the Captains in the presence of the serjeants (3738). —» 

Prizes are given for the best turn-out (3740, 3741). 

Horses are hired for the guns, and are paid for by the 
officers (8742,3754-3758) ; the payment used to come from 
the Contingent Fund, but objections were made to this 
(3758, 3777, 3778, 3780); 48 horses are required (3756) ; 
does not know if payments are made to any of the per- 
manent staff from the fund (3759). 

There is a trumpeter on the permanent staff, and he acts 


_as bandmaster (3761-3763); believes that the Colonel 


makes some allowance to the permanent staff (3764, 3765). 


Thinks it would be desirable for Government to supply 


horses tothe Yeomanry, which would be available for 
Army purposes in case of war ; as a rule they would be well: 
cared for, but there might be exceptions (3766-3768); sees 
no objection to the Cavalry Reserve drilling with the 
Yeomanry (8769); farmers do not object to their sons 
joining the Yeomanry on the score of expense, those that 
are extravagant soon leave (8771-3773). 


Gerarp, Srr Ropurt, A.D.C., CotoneL, Commanding 
Lancashire Hussars Yeomanry Cavalry. 


Considers that Adjutants are insufficiently paid (3788) ; 
an Adjutant’s duties extend over the whole year (3789); he 
has to see that the serjeants carry on the squad drills which 
take place throughout theyear, except in very severe weather 
(3790, 3811) ; he is present at almost all drills (8906), and 
has the general superintendence of the stores (8792) ; he 
resides at head-quarters all the year (3819); there are 
troop stores as well as the regimental stores (8791); Yeo- 
manry Adjutants should have served as Officers in the 
Regular Army, and it is better they should have been Ad- 
jutants (3793) ; thinks they regard it as a life appointment 
if they remain fit for duty (3797). 

Cannot say if 2/. per troop per annum coyers Adjutant’s 
travelling expenses (3794) ; he finds his own horse and 
keeps it (8795) ; one horse is sufficient except at the train- 
ing period (3796) ; he receives an allowance of 10/. a year 
from each Captain (8807, 3808) ; sees no objection to Ad- 
jutants acting as recruiting officers for the Army (3804). 

There has been no difficulty in getting good serjeants for 
the regiment (3798, 3799) ; civil employment is not’ recog- 
nized for them, and their military duties should occupy them 
sufficiently (3800), but civil employment might be allowed 
if the military duties are not interfered with (8802, 3803) ; 
their Yeomanry pay is not sufficient to keep them if they 
have no pension (3801) ; all but one are pensioners (3823) ; 
they receive 4/, a year from the Contingent Fund, and some- 
times a house, with a field, is found them by their Captains 
(3807, 3809). 

The Captains provide horses for the serjeants for per- 


. manent duty, and in one case all the year round (3810, 


3824); thinks recruiting for the Line might bring the ser- 
jeants into bad company and: lower their position (3805) ; 
the serjeants might have time to drill two troops, but it 
would not be a good arrangement (3812-3817) ; the troops 
consist of 55 men (3818). a ieee 

The equipment’ might be improved, but doubts if it 
would be worth the expense involved in a change (3825), 
and the Contingent Fund would not bear it (3829). 

Yeomanry should be trained’ chiefly in outpost duties, 
but field drill is necessary to make them steady (3826, 
3827) ; the present drill is simple enough (3833) ; there is. 
no difficulty in equalizing troops on parade (3836). 

The presentsaddle is fairly convenient (3828, 3829); all the 
men practise with the carbine, and there is a private range 
for them (3830-3832), but they do not shoot at permanent 
duty (8833, 3834, 3907). , 

Considers an Adjutant essential, and, while his regiment 
was without one, performed the duties himself, having been 
an Adjutant in the Regular, Army (3837, 3838); an Ad- 
jutant might perform the duties for two regiments not 
exceeding 300 men in all (3858). Rint 

Prefers troop to squadron organization ; there is a.dif- 
ficulty in one Officer raising more than a troop (8844-3846). 

The minimum number for a troop shonld be.50, and if 
a troop fell below 20, for two or three years, it should be 
reduced (3840-3843). * 

Tenants are bound by their leases to provide a man and 
horse, and if a tenant cannot come himself, and has no son 
or nephew, a man is found to ride his horse (3847-3849). 


Gerarp, Sir Rosert, A.D.C., Coronet, Commanding 
Lancashire Hussars Yeomanry Cavalry.—cont. 


Men from the country are preferred, but sometimes towns- 
men are enrolled (3850-3851). ' 

A regiment should not be less than 200 strong, six troops 
are preferable to four (8852, 3853) ; the troops come out to 
their full strength except in case of sickness ; the men like 
the permanent duty (8854-3857). 

The two Lancashire regiments were united for two sea- 
sons, but the arrangement was found to be impracticable, — 
and they were divided. again (3860, 3868) ; sees no objection 
to brigading two regiments for permanent duty, but it 
would be difficult to find accommodation (8865-3867). 

Has found no difficulty in getting qualified Officers, most 
of them have either been in the Army or have been at- 
tached toa regiment, and they have io pass an examination 
for their commission as Lieutenant (3870, 3871) ; sees no 
difficulty in compelling them to go tothe School at Aldershot, - 
but considers it unnecessary (3872, 3873) ; the permanent 
serjeants should go through the School before appoititment 
(3874-3876). and they might go occasionally afterwards, 
bat they could rub up their drill with some regiment in the 
neighbourhood instead of going to the School (8877, 3878). . 

Considers the present arrangement for permanent duty 
satisfactory, but men regard it as a hardship that they are 
not paid for troop drills (8879-3882) ; two additional days 
permanent duty would be beneficial, but might be a difficulty ~ 
to the men (3883); twelve days’ permanent duty divided ~ 
into three periods would be inconvenient both to Officers 
and men (3885, 3886, 3890, 3891); troop drills are held on 
five consecutive Saturdays before permanent duty ; the. 
recruits attend all, and the old Yeomen three of them ; beer 
may be given on these occasions, but nothing else; the 
Officers who are in the neighbourhood attend (3887-3889). . 
The troop drills last three or four hours, and two are . 
never held on the same day (3892-3894) ; the men are all 
mounted (3895, 3896) ; a troop roll is called every morning, 
and a regimental roll once during permanent duty 


“before the Inspecting Officer (3897, 3900) ; the Inspector’s 


state igs made by the Adjutant: from states furnished by the - 
troops (8898-3900) ; a casualty return is sent in every 
morning (3901), and the Captains see that the horses are 
actually present (3902, 3903). 

Pay is not drawn for men during absence, except for an 
afternoon absence with leave (3909, 3910). 

The band are not returned as Yeomen (3904, 3905). 

Horses should if possible be the property of the men who 
ride them, but if a man is incapable of riding his own horse 
a suitable man is found who is enrolled in the regiment 
(3847, 3849, 3911, 3913, 3921, 3923), and he gets the pay: 
less the keep of the horse (8920); there is a horse parade 
every season, and unsuitable horses are cast (3914) ; it is 
necessary sometimes to hire a horse in cases of emergency, 
but hired horses should not be depended on (3915, 3916) 7 
the men all live together at permanent duty, and all groom 
their own horses ; there are no gentlemen in the ranks 
(3924-3930, 3942) ; the men have. to be present when the 
Officers go round stables, which is done every night (8930, 
3938, 3940). . uN 

Cannot give an opinion on the possibility of Government 
finding horses for the Yeomanry, to be available for the 
Cavalry Reserves (8917-3919) ; there are regimental and 
troop prizes for the best horses, ‘and they go to the owners 
of the horses; they must have been out three consecutive 
seasons (3931-3937, 3941), and gone through the prelimin- 
ary drills (946) ; mares.are objected to (8943). 

Sees no objection to the Oavalry Reserve, when formed, 


training with the Yeomanry, and horses could be found b 


the tenants for them instead of for Yeomen (3949, 3950) 
the pay of ‘s., less the feeding of the horse, would be 
issued to the Reserve Man (8951-3953), and the farmer 
would get nothing for the horse unless some extra allow- 
ance were issued (3954, 3955); there would probably be 
more difficulty in getting horses for the Reserve Men in 
other ccunties than in Lancashire (3956, 3957), - 

The Officers give two days’ pay annually to form a fund 
from which compensation is paid for horses injured at per- * 
manent duty (3958-3960), » 

Considers the Yeomanry bound to go out in aid of the 
civil power if ordered by the Magistrates; the regiment 
has not been called out for three or four years (3961); on 
one occasion 50 or 60 men were assembled and taken a 
distance of 10 or 12 miles in six hours (3962, 3963) ; they 
go out armed with sword, carbine, and ammunition (3965) ; 
no bad feeling is caused by the Yeomanry going out on such 
service (3964), — Yar bt 1 

Fourteen days’ notice only is now required beforea Yeoman 
can leave his Corps (3966) ; no strict rule | oa inthe 
Lancashire Hussars, but the men generally leave after per- - 
manent duty (3967-3980) ; a longer notice would be degir- 
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Gerarp, Str Ropurr, A.D.C., Coroner, Commanding 
Lancashire Hussars Yeomanry Cavalry—cont. 


able, and there would be no difficulty in enforcing it, if it 
“were made 2 general rule (3968-3971), with a penalty, 
which could be enforced before a Magistrate, to cover the 
expense of altering the man’s uniform (3971, 3976, 3977) ; 
such an arrangement would not check recruiting (8969), 
but a man should be allowed to retire after three years’ 
service (3978). ; 
_ There is no difficulty in getting men for the regiment 
heey as the farm leases include the three ancient con- 
itions that the tenant shall find a man and horse, and 
shall keep a dog and a fighting cock (3974, 3981, 3982) ; 
if the enrolled man leaves, he is replaced by another 
(3984-3986). . 

The Contingent Fund is kept as a regimental account, 
and is supplemented by contributions from the officers 
(8987, 3992, 4006, 4010) ; payments to the band are made 


from it, but are nearly covered by the subscriptions 


(8992, 3993) ; the accounts are audited by a committee of 
officers (988, 4001), but the Colonel is responsible, and 
his agent makes the payment (3088, 4002) ; returns of the 
state of the Contingent Fund are now sent to the War 
_ Office (3994, 3999, 4000), and there is no difficulty in the 
actual state of the fund each year being shewn, but if it 


were so done, probably arrangements would be made. 


to shew no balance in hand (3996); sees no objection to 
the accounts being inspected by some’ one from the War 
Office, or by the Inspecting Officer (3996-3998), but the Com- 
manding Officer should be left responsible (3996, 4002) ; the 


_ allowance of 27. a year per man would not be sufficient with- — 


out great economy, and it often has to be supplemented by 
the Officers (4003-4006) ; sees no objection to the Adjutant 
keeping the account, but no advantage would be gained 
(4008-4010). 


“Duar, Szrseanr-Masor Jamus, Hampshire Yeo- 
manry Cavalry. qs Te 


Is regimental serjeant-major of the Hampshire Yeo- 
. manry, and acts as troop serjeant-major to Lord North- 
brook’s troop (4012); there is also a permanent serjeant 
attached to that troop, who lives at its head-quarters, 
seven miles from Winchester, where the regimental storeis 
(4095-4102) ; has been serjeant-major 20 years, and before 
that, assistant regimental serjeant-major, while the serjeant- 
major, who. had come from the Regular Army, acted as 
Adjutant (4013, 4015) ; never served in the Army (4014), 
but has great experience in the duties of Yeomanry (4015) ; 
considers the pay of permanent serjeants sufficient, if 
-assistance is given, as is done in the Hampshire Yeomanry, 
by the Captains of troops (4017-4019); no assistance is 
given them from the Contingent. Fund (4020), but if their 
military duties are not interfered with they are allowed to 
take civil employment (4021), which is desirable, as they 
have plenty of unoccupied time (4022, 4024); they have 
to drill the recruits and get them efficient (4025-4030), 
‘and to keep the arms and appointments of men who 
retire, and serve them out to new men (4025); there isa 
regimental store, but the troops have a few things in hand 
which are kept by the serjeants (4026); the arms and 
accoutrements are kept by the men (4027), but the troop 
serjeant-major sees that they are in good order (4028), 
Some of the men are farmers and some tradesmen 
(4029) ; thinks it undesirable that the permanent serjeants 
should recruit for the Army (4031, 4032). 
Would prefer a regimental saddle of Government pat- 
tern (4037); the men use their own. saddles, which are of 
_ different shapes and sizes, and the horses often have sore 
backs (4034); they are fitted for the carbine and sheep- 
skin, at a cost of about 4s. 6d., by the regiment (4035, 
; tapes) the rest of the equipment is suitable for the work 
(4033). : 
\ Thinks it would be an advantage for dismounted service 
to have the sword attached to the saddle, the carbine 
being the dismounted weapon, but it might be awkward 
to be without a sword in face of the enemy (4038-4041). 
The men all go through carbine -practice, and the 
' Government ranges at Winchester are available (4042, 
_ 4044-4046) ; the practice generally takes place at the per- 
manent duty if the weather is favourable; prizes are 
_ given (4045), er ; 
___ _The troops vary in strength’; Lord Northbrook’s troop has 
* its full complement—50 men—44- came to permanent 
ag and none were absent without. good. reason (4047) ; 
Lord Northbrook does all he can to keep up the troop, 
- and during his absence has left an officer in charge of it 
(4088, 4049) 
_ The pay of the Yeomen is less than formerly, as they 
used to Bs exempt from the heavy horse duty, and 
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Dear, Surseant-Masor Javirs, Hampshiré Yeo- 
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the cost of living and forage during permanent duty is 
much higher than it was (4050-4057). 

‘Thinks one serjeant might do the work of two troops 
lying near together, if he had a horse all the year round 


(4060-4063), but the men live some distance from the - 


railway stations (4104); Lord Northbrook finds a horse 
for his serjeant (4105, 4106). 


They would have time to. drill two troops, and might be - 


more efficient for the extra work; but the serjeants now 
serving are good (4128-4130). ; 

In the Hampshire regiment one weak troop at Fareham 
(4110) is separated from the others (4063) ; does not think 
the men of a weak regiment would mind being joined to 
a regiment in another county, but does not know how it 
would work (4064) ; there is no inconvenience in the out- 
lying troop coming a distance to permanent duty, the men 

like it (4065, 4066) ; considers eight days’ permanent duty 

. as long a period as the men can spare from their business, 
but they would prefer to come out for one period to having 
three periods of four days each, or two of six days (4067- 
4069); the men get leave to. go home for a day, or part of 
a day, during permanent duty (4068). : 

From 25 to 50 men muster for troop drills in Lord 
Northbrook’s troop, but arrangements are made to. render 
them as popular as possible (4070-4076) ; the men all come 
mounted (4072) ; no dismounted men are enrolled (4113, 


4114); men would attend better if pay was issued for — 


troop drills (4077, 4078) ; the other troops do not’ attend 
He ne but Lord Northbrook’s is a strong troop (4079, 
80). 


‘The horses are generally the property of the men who, 


ride them, but some are hired (4082, 4088) ; about seven 
are hired in Lord Northbrook’s troop, and Jess in the 
others (4084, 4085) ; farmers are not bound by their leases 
to supply horses, but a few. are lent for the permanent 
duty, and are placed under the ‘charge of a permanent 
serjeaut (4086-4089); the Yeoman who rides the horse 
gets the pay, the farmers who lend them, and who are Lord 
Northbrook’s tenants (4107), are not enrolled (4087, 4088) ; 
it is difficult to compel a Yeoman to find a horse, he has 
to hire if he cannot get one supplied from the fund (4091). 


Thinks fourteen days’ notice is sufficiént; if a Yeoman. 


wants to leave, the sooner he goes the better (4092-4094). 
There: are fines for bad attendance, but they are not 
enforced (4111, 4112). 
Although the men are not actually out of pocket by the 


Dicust 0 
Evipence 


abolition of horse duty, they consider that they do not - 


get the same advantage as they did from being Yeomen 
(4115-4125), and there is less willingness to enter the 
force now than formerly, when riots were apprehended 


(4127). 


\ 


Epwarps, Str Henry, Bart., Emurenanr-Cononst, 
Commandant 2nd West York Yeomanry Cavalry. 


Has held the position of Commandant twelve years, 
having joined as Captain in 1843, on the formation of the 
regiment (4131, 4132). 

Considers the pay of Adjutant insufficient (4135), both 
‘in regard to his position (4225) and duties (4226), which 
are equivalent to those of a Captain in the Army (4227, 
4298), ; 

In the 2nd West York Regiment the Adjutant’s pay 
is made up to about 300/. a year (4170) by pro rata con 
tributions from all the officers (4135, 4169). , 

The Adjutant attends every drill, lectures on musketry, 
and attends musketry practice (4166); drills the permanent 
serjeants and band, superintends band practice, and con- 
ducts all the office work and regimental correspondence 
(4137, 4138) ; he has charge of all the, stores, the serjeants 
acting under him (4139, 4140), and acts as Paymaster under 
the Colonel (4141, 4142). _ : 

He is a most efficient officer, and had been a Captain in 
the 13th Hussars, having risen from the ranks (4137, “4 
4205). ; 

Prefers an Adjutant who has served in the ranks, he 

knows his duty more thoroughly, and is less independent 
“ (4180), but he must be a man of good education ; the dut 
could not be performed by a serjeant~major (4229, 4230). 

The travelling allowance of 2/7. per troop per annum is 
not pee as the troops are much scattered (4143, 
4189), : 

A horse is kept for the Adjutant all. the year round by 
the Colonel, and a second is at his disposal when required 
(4136, 4144, 4174-4178) ; the Adjutant should be allowed 
forage for two horses all the year round (4144, 4145, 4168) ; 
no charge for a second horse during permanent duty hag 
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Commandant 2nd West York Yeomanry Cavalry 
/ —cont. 


been made (4192); he receives no allowance from the 
Contingent Fund (4146, 4203) ; considers that the Adjutant 
should be sufficiently paid by Government, so as not to 
require additional allowance from the Officers or other 
source (4202), 

Thinks it impossible for one Adjutant to take the duties 
of two regiments (4386, 4387). é 

The- pay of the permanent serjeants is not sufficient ; 


‘each Captain pays his serjeant 25/. a year, which includes 


house rent, and the Colonel contributes 5/. to each of them 
(4147-4151) ; they live close to the troop stores (4150). - 

Thinks that. they should not take civil employment, as 
their military duties should occupy all their time (4152, 
4157-4159, 4167, 4179, 4191); each troop being spread 
over a large area, a great deal of time is occupied in visiting 
the men and examining their kits (4152), besides troop 
drills, which average two a week for three months before 
permanent duty (4137), squad drills are held every evening 
in the riding school, and recruits are drilled singly (4153) ; 
the serjeants have also to instruct the men by twos and 
threes in sword exercise at any hour that maybe con- 
venient to them (4162, 4163):; they have not been to Hythe, 
but they instruct the men in. musketry and attend rifle 
practice (4164-4166) ; objects strongly to the serjeants re- 
cruiting for the Army, as likely to have a demoralizing effect 
upon them (4154, 4155) ; there would not be the same ob- 
jection to their looking after Cavalry Reserve men in their 
district, but they ought to have no time for it (4158), nor for 
any other duty beyond drilling schools or occasionally giving 
riding lessons (4154, 4179), but prefers their not doing 
even that (4210). : 

The Captains provide horses for their serjeants, and no 
difficulty is found in getting them, but an allowance should 
be made for it; say 5/. a year (4171-4173, 4208); it would 
be a great advantage if they had horses at their disposal all 
the year round, and their duties would be better performed 
(4195-4198, 4206-4209). 

All the serjeants in the regiment are pensioners (4184) ; 
would prefer younger men if they were experienced soldiers 
of ‘good character, but they would not join without a pen- 
sion to assist their pay (4186-4188), and the Commanding 
Officer might be reluctant to dismiss a serjeant who had 
no pension (4218). , 

Thinks an additional allowance of 6d. a day for lodgings 
should. be given to the serjeants as there is a difficulty now 


, in getting good men (4213-4215); the prospect of such 


appointments with better pay would indirectly help recruit- 
ing for the Army (4216, 4224). 

Commanding Officers should have the power of sending 
their serjeants to Aldershot, or to a regiment, for instruc- 
tion, and to get rid of inefficient men (4221, 4222). ; 

A serjeant could not take charge of two troops; one of 
60 men is quite sufficient employment (4191); the troops 
in his regiment average 58 or 59 men (4194), 

Has no fault to.find with the present organization and 
equipment of the Yeomanry, but thinks they should be 
supplied with the Snider rifle and buckets (4235). 

The men are now armed with sword and Westley- 
Richards carbine, and take much interest in shooting 
(4236). ; ee 

Considers outpost duties to be more essential for Yeo- 
manry than field movements (4237), but the former are 
easily learned, and greater stress is therefore laid upon 
the Jatter (4238, 4239), besides no suitable country is 
available for practising outpost duties (4248, 4251, 4253, 
4276-4281), 

Js in favour of working in rank entire (4240), and of 
non-pivot drill (4240, 4241, 4970-4275). - 

Prizes are given for rifle shooting, and the men devote a 
good deal of time to practice (4242-4244) ; the ranges are 
fairly accessible, hut expense is incurred in going to them, 
and rent has to be paid for their use (4245-4247); the 
prizes are shot for on the day before permanent duty (4254). 

The men are provided with a working dress as well as 
the full dress uniform ; each man has a tunic and stable 

acket and two pairs of strapped overalls (4256, 4264), 
‘and Wellington boots (4266); thinks long boots incon- 
venient (4265), but has had ‘no experience of the regula- 
tion Cavalry boot (4267),; thinks any great change in the 
uniforms of the different regiments would be very un- 
popular (4255). : 

The Government allowance of 2/. a man is not sufficient 
to provide the proper equipment (4256, 4257, 4284, 4285). 

The regiment is now supplied with Government saddles 
of the latest pattern (4258, 4259, 4282, 4283), and very 
few cases of sore backs have occurred since they-were in 
use (4260) ; thinks all regiments should be compelled to 


Epwarps, Sir Henry, Bart., Lreurnnanr-CoLonnt, 
-Commandant 2nd West York Yeomanry Cavalry 
—cont. ; : 


-get Government saddles (4259, 4261, 4262) ; thinks there 


are advantages in attaching the sword to the saddle 
but has not seen it tried (4268); a man would be 
more free when dismounted (4269) ; any improvement in- 
troduced for the Regular Cavalry, even if not universally 
adopted, could not be objected to by the Yeomanry (4286- 
4288). ; 

Bates that if a: troop fell to 18 or 20 men it should 
not be retained, but it might be absorbed in some neigh- 
bouring troop so as not) to lose the men (4289, 4290, 
4296); squadron organization would meet the difficulty 
(4291) ; the men do not like being moved for the purpose 
of equalizing troops on parade, bit no objections are allowed 
to be made (4292) ; the regiment is, virtually, drilled on the 
squadron system (4297, 4298). 

The Officers have great influence over the men, and no 
Officer who is absent for any length of time should be re- 
tained in the service (4293-4295), y 

All troop officers should be required to pass twomonths . 
at a School of Instruction, or with a Cavalry regiment, 
before joining the Yeomanry ; is inclined to prefer a regi- 


“ment to the School, but has had no experience of the latter 


(4299, 4300). 

Considers that serjeants from the Regular Army are 
qualified to instruct, and that it would be a hardship to 
send them to the School before joining, but they should be 
sent when necessary, though the Adjutant should be able 
to teach them any new drill (4301-4304). 4 

Would liké the permanent duty to be extended to thir- 
teen days, with power to give two days’ leave for markets 

4305). Matas Shing 
At Meh ‘the regiment is paid for ten days’ permanent 
duty, in consequence of the distance the men have to march 
(4807, 4808, 4343-4348); the march affords good oppor- 
tunity for instruction both to officers and men (4308). — 

The men are chiefly small farmers, and if the permanent 
duty takes place soon after hay harvest they can manage 
that length of time, if they are allowed leave to-go to market 
(4318-4320); considers thirteen consecutive days’ permanent 
duty better, and likely to be more popular, than the same 
time divided into two or three periods (4315, 43830- 
4334, 4352-4354), but the pay should be increased so 
as to make up for the loss sustained by the Yeomen from 
the abolition of horse duty (4328); all drills required by 
regulations should be paid for (4309-4312) ; advocates the 


continuance of troop drills in addition to thirteen days’ 


permanent duty (4335, 4336) ; Sunday is not a lost’ day by 
any means (4352). 

In his regiment the men are expected to attend 32 drills 
during the year (4837, 4338) ; they-find their own quarters 
during permanent duty (4339); does not consider that 
the additional duties required from the Yeomanry deter 
men from joining ; but many who would have been privates 
of Yeomanry are now officers of Rifle Volunteers (4327) ; 
his area of recruiting is rather limited (4326). ; 

The men like the drills (4847) ; refreshments are given © 
by the officers (4350, 4351), and sometimes money for the 
keep of the man’s horse (4323, 4324); inducements of this 
kind are necessary (4325). - 

Considers that Yeomen should be exempted from serving 
on Juries (4328). 

It-would be a mistake to insist upon horses being the | 
property of the men who ride them ; a declaration is made ~ 
that such and such a horse will be available when required 
for duty, and some near relative is responsible (4356- 
4369); the horses are approved by the officers (4361) ; the 
abolition of horse duty has deprived the Yeomen of an 
advantage they formerly had, though small farmers who 
kept a horse for farm work were exempt whether Yeomen 
or not (4362-4366) ; thinks farmers would be glad to have 
the use of Government horses with the liability of their 
being required for the Cavalry Reserve (4367-4370). 

Thinks three years’ notice, at least, and still better five, 
should be required of Yeomen before leaving, in order 
to avoid the expense of providing new uniforms (4371). 

The men are required on joining to deposit 2/., which is 
forfeited if they leave within the prescribed time, and in 
any case 5s.a year is deducted to meet the expense for ~ 
wear and tear of clothing (4383, 4384, 4388-4390). 

Considers the contingent allowance of 2/.per man to be. 
inadequate, and that it should be raised to 3/. (4371, 4381), * 
as it has to be largely supplemented from private sources 
(4372, 4378); the account is kept by the Adjutant, and a 
regular audit would be in every way desirable (4874— 
4376). 

No payments are made from it to the band or permanent. 


staff (4377). 
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—cont, ba 


Thinks a payment for efficiency to the funds of the corps, 
not to the man, would be desirable (4378-4380). 

For the ‘additional expenses recommended, additional 
efficiency might reasonably be required (4382); but as the 
circumstances of different regiments vary, Commanding 
Officers should, on the issue of new regulations, be allowed 
to represent any special modifications required in their 
case ; the Yeomanry is a valuable force, and their horses 
might in an emergency be most useful (4388), 


Goopenoves, Livur-Corons, W., R.A., Assistant 
_ Adjutant-General, Woolwich District. 


' While Military Attaché at Vienna, had opportunities of 
observing the Auxiliary Cavalry in the Hungarian part 
of the Austrian Empire (4892, 4398) ; it is composed of 
men who have been conscripted for the Regular Service ; 
they are not volunteers, but are taken for that branch of 
the Army (4394-4396), and are called the Honvéd Cavalry, 
answering to the Landwehr in Germany (4397, 4398). ; 

They have a permanent cadre for purposes of instruction, 
but not for garrison or other duty (4399, 4400); each 
recruit goes through eight weeks’ training, and is then 
liable for five weeks’ training every two years (4401, 4402) ; 
they are mounted on horses supplied by Government ; 
those required for the permanent cadres are kept at head- 
quarters, and the surplus are lent to farmers, who keep 
them, and at the end of five years, the horse, if always 
reported in good condition, becomes the property of the 
farmer ; if only reported to be in fair condition, a period of 
_ six years is required (4404) ; the farmer has the full use of 
- the horse when not wanted for military service (4406, 
4407) ; they are generally well cared for, but complaints 
are sometimes made (4410-4413, 4420, 4421), and the 
horses can be taken away from the farmer if neglected or 
overworked (4440, 4441); the farmers are not compelled 
to keep the horses, but apply for them (4418). 

There is a tegular system of inspection by the officers 
(4405), such as English farmers would object to, but perhaps 
the inspection might be dispensed with, as it would be to 
the interest of the farmer to keep the horse in good condition 
(4422-4424), and there would be an opportunity of sezing 
them at the troop drills and permanent duty, if they were 
supplied by Government for use by the Yeomanry (4448). 

The horses are not as a rule ridden by the men who 
keep them (4449) ; they are inferior to the ordinary farm 
horses in England (4445), and to the Regular Cavalry horses 
in Austria, about 162. being the regulation price for 

Honvéd Cavalry horses, and about 23/. for those for the 

Regular Cavalry (4453). 

- The Honvéd Cavalry consist of 56 squadrons, the squad- 
ron being the unit (4414, 4430) ; the peace cadre is about 


. 86 horses, and the war strength 150; the men, have not as . 


a rule served in the Regular Army (4414-4416) ; all the 
horses are not called out at one time (4419). _ 

The officers are taken partly from the Regular Cavalry 
and partly from cadets instructed expressly for this service 
(4425); some of them are gentlemen of the district, but 
anyone of good education might occupy the position 
(4426) ; many of the non-commissioned officers have never 
served in the Regular Army (4428, 4429). 

The force resembles the British Yeomanry as not being 

ermanently embodied (4409), but in general is more like 
the Militia (4437-4439). 


Mancunster, His Grace roe Dox or, Lrevr.- 


Cotonet, Commanding Hunts Light Horse Volun- » 


teers. 


' Has commanded the Corps since it was raised in 186] 
(4454-4456) ; it consists of four troops—viz., the Hunts, 
76 men, the Cambridgeshire, 29, the Bedfordshire, 40, 
and the Northamptonshire, 40 (4457,-4458), 
‘They were drilled at first on the Volunteer system, the 
men coming out for six or eight drills and going home 
at night ; afterwards the regiment assembled in one of 
’ the principal towns for three days, the men going home on 
the third, which was the inspection (4459-4463) ; last 
year the drills were consolidated into five days, the fifth 
ibckig the inspection ; the arrangement was better for the 
men, but some of the horses were troublesome, not having 
had any previous drill, and two days’ preliminary drill will 
probably take place in future (4463) at troop head-quarters 
" (4464, 4465). Pia 
The men all ride their own horses, which are generally 
of a superior class (4468, 4469); the choice of them is 


| 


teers—cont. 


left entirely to the men (4470, 4471); they come from 


long distances, and are conveyed by train with’ their 
horses (4466, 4467). 


Considers an Adjutant to be necessary (4478); he isa — 
.very good ‘officer ; he prepares all the correspondence of 


the regiment, and acts as Paymaster ; he attends most of 
the local drills, especially those for recruits, which are 
arranged with a view to enable him to be present (4472- 
4477); at times he is fully occupied, but no drills take 
place during the hunting season; he could look after a 
larger district (4478-4480) ; he receives 10s, a day as pay, 
and. 5s. 3d..as allowances (4544), and travelling expenses 
for distances over 10 miles (4523-4526). 

The Captains are encouraged to drill their troops them- 
selves, and are held responsible (4481). 

There are four serjeants on the permanent staff, one for 
each troop (4482) ; their pay is made up to 10. a week by 
the Corps (4543) ; exclusive of any pension (4556) ; they 
receive 36l. 9s. 4d. from the Corps (4558). ty 

Many officers would be pleased to pass through a 


School of Instruction, but if it were made compulsory, : 


many oflicers would be deterred from joining (4483-4486). 
The difficulty of getting recruits has increased. latterly 
(4487), there being less enthusiasm on the subject (4488, 
4489) ; the numbers have fallen from 229 to 188 (4532). 
The Grant to the Corps is now 30s. per annum for each 
“efficient”? man, and 50s. for each “proficient”? officer 
and serjeant (4490); if the Grant was increased so that 
the subscriptions of 10s. from each man, and 5/. from each 
officer, could be dispensed with, more men would probably 
come forward (4491-4493) ; no grant is made for men who 
do not attend the requisite number of drills (4494, 4495). 
More expense is incurred by having the men out for 
permanent -duty, but the arrangement is more popular 
than isolated drills (4497, 4498) ; the expenditure last year 
exceeded the Government Grant by 2002. (4499, 4517). 
The men are drilled in rank entire (4500, 4501). 

‘The serjeants attend all drills, and have to examine the 
arms (4502) ; serjeant’s drills do not count for “efficiency,” 
they are merely for instruction (4503-4505) ; does not like 
the serjeants to take civil employment (4502). 

Six months’ forage allowance is issued for each serjeant 
instructor, and that is given to anyone who will supply 


a horse (4506) whenever required (4547, 4550, 4551); 


the horse cannot be depended upon except for the 
training (4552, 4553); the arrangement is made by the 
Captain or Adjutant (4569, 4570); the men pay for their 
own equipment (4507, 4508); they are armed with sword 
and Westley-Richards’ carbine (4542); dismounted duties 
are practised, but no rifle shooting (4509-4511, 4540, 
4541, 4581-4585), nor. outpost duty (4539); prizes are given 
for riding and swordsmanship (4537). 

The subscription of 10s. is required from all the men, 
whether, efficient or not, but there is often difficulty in 
recovering it (4512-4516). ; 

The general expenses of the men when out are paid by 
the Corps, but the men have individual expenses which they 
pay themselves (4517-4522) ; almostall bring their servants 
at their own expense (4571, 4572), 

Cannot say what advantages the Volunteer organization 
has over the Yeomanry (4555) ; all the men do not earn 
the Government Grant of 30s, (4561), and the cost per 
head is much more than that, which is the allowance for an 
Infantry Volunteer, and no more is allowed for the 
Mounted Volunteers, except the six months’ forage for the 
serjeant instructors (4575-4577); thinks the cost would 
not amount to the Yeomanry allowance of 4/. 16s. per 
man (4578-4580) ; if Government supplied horses, subject 
to recall in case of emergency, the Corps could be increased 
to 500 men (4563-4566), and the horses would be wel 
cared for (4567, 4568) ; the men are bound to give fourteen 
days’ notice before leaving (4574). 


Wesster, Caprain Purser G., Adjutant, Staffordshire 

Yeomanry Cavalry. 

Has been Adjutant 10 years (4661), and was formerly in 
the 8th Hussars (4587) ; performs the duties of Adjutant, 
Paymaster, and Quartermaster, and also acts as Recruiting 
Officer (4588, 4589). 

The clothing of the regiment is issued from the regi 


mental store to the men through their serjeant-major 


(4590-4592). 

Visits the troops and attends drill as much as possible, 
(4597, 4627); there are ten troops and one squadron, and 
they are widely scattered (4593, 41598), but the rail- 
road is very convenient, otherwise it would be hardly 
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possible to visit them frequently, even with two horses 
(4599, 4600). 
The permanent serjeants are assembled for musketry 
instruction (4644-4645). “ 
Considers the pay of Adjutants too small, and that it 
should be raised froin 10s. to 15s. 8d., the same as Volun- 
teer Adjiitants, receive (4662-4670); the duties in the 


Yeomanry are quite as great, if not greater, than in the ~ 


Volunteers (4671-4673); the pay and store duties are 
heavier (4680-4688). 

The pay of 15s. 3d. a day should be in addition to the 
travelling allowance of 2/. per troop per annum (4675), 


which is sufficient in his case (4677), and is preferable to - 


being granted actual expenses, though that would as a 
rule be more remunerative (4678, 4679); an Adjutant 
could not look after two regiments (4632). 
. The serjeants are allowed 2/7. each from, the contingent 
fund for looking after the surplus stores of their- troop 
(4602-4605, 4617); the men keep their own arnis (4618); 
the serjeant-major’s house, which is provided by his Cap- 
tain, is the troop store (4606-4608); their pay is in- 
sufficient to keep them (4601), and they hold civil em- 
ployment, which, within proper limits, is an advantage 
as helping them to maintain a proper position (4610, 
4611, 4615, 4616) ; sees no objection to their recruiting for 
the Army, but they get few recruits, as they cannot resort 
to public-housés for them (4612, 4613) ; their whole time 
is not occupied in Yeomanry duties, though there is 
generally something going on (4614), 
The strength of the regiment is 12 troops of 47 men 
each, but it is not up to the full number (4619-4623). 


The serjeants have to attend all drills ; squad drills of. 


two and three men, as well as the mounted troop drills 
(4624-4627) ; no vacancies have occurred for the last four 


years, but is awaré that other regiments have had difficulty 


in getting good meri (4628). 

Thinks that.their pay should be made up to 5s., inclusive 
of pension (4654-4657); they now get 4s., includihg 2s. 
for pension; prefers pensioners, and would like their 
pénsion to be increased for Yeomaiiry service, as there 
would be less difficulty in discharging men past their 
work (4654-4656) ; considers that a superior man is re- 
quired for the Yeomanry, and that he should be enabled 
#0 inaifitain his position - (4659), but does not think one 
Serjeant could look after two troops, the distances are too 
great (4633-4641), it has been tried and- failed (4629, 
4660). 

The serjeants ate mounted. by theit Captains, but thinks 
it is not fair that they should have to do so ee 4631). 

Thinks a carbine carrying a cartridge containing its own 
ignition, should bé substituted for the Westléy-Richards 
(4685-4687). . 

Six of the troops have military saddles, but not of 


Government pattern (4688 4689); and the others have- 


private saddles fitted to carry valise and wallet (4688- 
4690) ; does not think more sore backs are catised by the 
oné pattern than the other (4691, 4692), as they are 
generally owing to want of care in seeing that the saddle 
is in good order (4691, 4702-4704); prefers a military 
saddle, of one uniform Government pattern (4720, 4721). 
The men wear high boots and pantaloons, which he 
prefers to strapped overalls (4722-4725) ; the men provide 
théir own and are glad to do so (4724, 4736, 4737); they 
each have two pairs of spurs, two pairs of boots, one pair 
of pantaloons, and one pair of overalls (4744-4751) ; has 
heard no complaints of the boots in wet weather, but ill- 
made ones are difficult to get off and on (4752, 4753) ¢ the 
boots are smarter than overalls, and are of great advantage 
in muddy weather (4757-4759). 
Cotisiders outpost duty very necessary, and Yeomen are 
well qualified for it (4694, 4695, 4726-4798), but regi- 
mental drill and field movements must-be taught first, and 
there is not time for both under existing arrangement 
(4694, 4699, 4738-4741); a few more days’ permanent 


duty would enable much more to be taught (4727) ; dis- 
mounted service is taught at troop drills, and is done on 


the inspection day (4718, 4719). 
The Corps has no ranges (4707), but all the troops have 
opportunities of practice at the Volunteer ranges (4708- 


4710, 4734, 4735), and they are regularly instructed (4711); 


some of the serjeants understand musketry very well 
(4712) ; no practice takes placé at permanent duty (4716) ; 
the meti who like shooting practise both for the County 
Association, and the regimental prizes (4732) ; some of the 
agricultural troops shoot best (4729-4733) ; farmers serve 
longer than townspéople (4780). 

Is generally able to attond most of the preliminary drills, 


‘but this year the troop drills were concentrated into a 


Yeomanry Cavalry—cont. 


short period, and it was impossible to go to all of them 
(4760-4763, 4798-4803), but the distances between the 
troops are so great that without the railroad it could not 
be done (4804, 4805). : 
Considers 50 of all ranks to be a fair number for a troop 
(4764), but does not think that 4 troop should be reduced be- 
cause for two or three years it was much below its strength ; 
a troop in the Staffordshire Yeomanry fell to 17, 
but recovered its numbers (4765); does not think the 
strength of the troops depetids much on the troop officers 
(4766, 4767), but certain general causes—the high price of 
horses, difficulties in the labour market, and the value of 
farming stock, which makes it difficult for farmers to leave 
home—have reduced the numbers of the Yeomanry (4765, 
4775) ; does not think the. new regulations of 1870, which 


enforce troop drills without pay, have deterred many 


recruits from joining, though they may have had some 
effect (4777). 

Thinks some inducements should be held out, as the pay 
ig not now suflicient to cover a man’s expenses, though it 
was formerly ; suggests exemption from Juries, and remis- 
sion of taxation to the extent of 2/., the old rate of horse 
duty, with a similar boon to any one who provides a Yeo- 
man with a horse (4779, 4780). f 

Does not know if any farmers in Staffordshire are bound 
by their leases to serve in the Yeomanry, (4787-4790) ; the 
men join as Volunteers (4792). 

Does not think a serjeant could properly look after two 
troops, even ifa horse was supplied all the year (4793,4794), 
the distances aré too great (4768-4770) ; the serjeants are 
responsible to the Adjutant as representing the Command- 
ing Officer, but-he works through the Captains as much as 
possible (4771), ; 

Thereis no practical. difficulty in equalizing troops on 
parade, it is done when necessary, but not otherwise, as it 
is known that the men dislike leaving their own troops 
(4713, 4714,4772) ; the. drills are settled by Captains in 
concert with the Adjutant (4761, 4773). - igen 

The one squadron in the regiment is.in a very populous 
district, and can therefore be drilled by oné serjeant (4707, 
4808) ; it has one Captain and four Subalterns,and its estab- 
lishment is 94 men, but there are now only 82 (4809, 
4810) ; a serjeant with 2s, pay and 2s. for a horse per diem 
would be no advantage, as man and horse could not be 
kept for 4s. a day (4812), and if Government supplied 
horses, it would cost more to keep a horse all the year for 


_ the use of the serjeant than to mount him when required 


as is now done (4795-4797). eT EL 

The serjeants can take civil employment because their 
mornings are often free, the drills being generally held in the 
afternoon (4813-4817). Etat ; 

Officers below the rank of Field Officer; except those 
who join from the Regular Cavalry, should be réquired to 
pass through a School of Instruction, leaving a discretion 
with the Commanding Officer to grant exemption in special 
cases (4818, 4819; 4828). 

It might be better to require all to pass, as an Army 
Officer, if qualified, would have no difficulty in doing so 
(4826, 4827), but discretion, might be given to the In- 
specting Officer (4829, 4830); drilling with a Cavalry regi- 
ment would probably be as inconvenient as going to 
Aldershot, but has known Officers derive great benefit from 
such drill (4831, 4832). 

Recommends the abolition of compulsory troop drills, 
and that three days, to be devoted to Adjutant’s drill, 
should be added to permanent duty; the troops should 
parade under their Officers at their own head-quarters twice 
shortly before permanent duty (4838). 

Prefers continuous drill to the same number of days in 
broken periods, and if leave were given on Saturday 
thinks no inconvenience would be caused (4834-4838), and 
the men would be better instructed than by increasing the 
number of prelimimary drills and paying for them (4845) ; 


__ the troops are too scattered in the Staffordshire regiment 


for them to be united at preliminary drills, but advocates 
such a measure (4847), 
The men come well to troop drills, especially the farmers, 
ane i inducement, beyond refreshments, is given (4849- 
852). Weds . : 
Troop drills last two hours; the men are all mounted 
and two drills are not counted on one day (4839, 4840, 4848), 
No dismounted men are enrdlled (4849), and sees no 
advantage in. having them except for army mancuvres, or 
similar seryice (4844) ; dismounted pay was charged for 
two men who came a long distance for permanent duty, 
and_rode the horses of sick men (4848). ik 
Horses should, as far as possible, be the property of the 
men who ride them (4853) ; about 80 in the Staffordshire 
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regiment are borrowed, there are few hired (4854, 4855) ; 
there are some tradesmen’s horses which are not used to the 
saddle (4856-4858); -horses are scarce and could not be 
supplied for the Cavalry Reserve (4860) ; prizes are given 
for the best horses (4861-4865). 

Thinks it would be popular for Government to supply 
horses to farmers for the use of the Yeomanry, liable to be 
recalled in case of emergency, for six or eight years, and 
then to be the property of the farmer (4866-4868). 

_The breed of horses would probably be improved, and 


the Yeomanry better mounted (4869-4875) ; Government : 


would have’to give higher prices if the purchase of horses 
were deferred till a necessity arose (4872). 

Considers fourteen days’ notice before leaving sufficient, 
but Yeomen are not allowed to leave when under notice for 
training (4876) ; they are liable toa fine of 57. (4903) if they 
leave without sufficient reason (4878, 4905), but cases seldom 
occur (4879, 4900). 

The Contingent Fund is kept for the saddlery, dress, 
and equipment of the regiment (4880) ; no payments to 
the Staff are made from it, except 2/. a year to the troop 
serjeant-majors for store duties, and 20/. a year each to three 
trumpeters, but the latter will cease as the men leave the 
corps (4882-4884). ~ ee gpa 

The officers do not subscribe to the Contingent Fund 
(4885, 4886) ; the accounts are kept by the Adjutant, but 
the Officer Commanding is responsible (4881, 4896, 4897) ; 


it is kept as a separate account at the bankers (4890), 


and is sufficient for ordinary expenses (4887, 4888). 

The balaneeis shewn as nil in the half-yearly statements 
rendered to the War Office, because the expenses to which 
the fund is liable would always exhaust the amount in hand 
(4892-4895, 4910-4912). . 

The actual state of the fund, and its liabilities, could be 
shewn if required, but Colonels of regiments should be con- 
sulted on that point (4898, 4899); the bills are settled 
annually (4908, 4909). 69h 

Sees no objection to a Government audit, but it would 
be inconvenient just after the training (4917-4920) ; sees 
no advantage in a Committee of Officers, the present ad- 
ro ih is economical and gives satisfaction (4900, 
4901), ; ys nae 


Suave, Sir Anrrep, Bart., Linurenanr, Somerset 
Yeomanry Cavalry. : 


Was formerly Captain in the 100th Regiment (4922) ; 
recommends one serjeant drill instructor per squadron of 
Yeomanry, with pay at 3s. a day, instead of one per troop 
with pay at 2s. a day, and estimates a saving of 4,000/. a 
year by this measure (4926), out of which 3s.a day extra 
pay during permanent duty should be given to a Yeomanry 
serjeant-major for each troop, on the condition that he 
qualified himself as an assistant drill instructor (4927, 4928), 
and assists at squad drills (4929) ; thinks this would be 


sufficient inducement for Yeomen to qualify themselves, as | 


many quartermaster-serjeants do the duty now without pay 


(4930, 4931), and the Yeomen would attend to him better: 


than to an Army serjeant (4932). ~ 

Does not think the proposed scheme would affect the 
troop organization, or create any difficulty in mounting the 
drill serjeant (4935-4944), : 


Minton, Jonn, Hsq., C.B., Accountant-General of 
the Army. | o i 


The issue of the Contingent Allowance, as far as the 
War Office is concerned, is a final issue, and, as such, is at 
once passed into the Parliamentary Balance Sheet (4947, 
4948); under the Regulations of 1862, the War Office 
does not interfere in the management of the fund, so long 
as the regiment is kept properly clothed and equipped 


49), 
(Ne cases have occurred of serious default to the Public, 
ona change taking place in the command of the Corps 
(4950, 4951), and in another case, though the balance was 
returned as nz, a large sum was found to be unexpended 
(4952). : 
The issue of the Contingent Allowance is made half- 
‘yearly, at the rate of 2/. per man per annum, on the applica- 
tion of the Officer Commanding, whosigns a certificate of the 
state of the Fund, and that the Corps is properly equipped 
(4954) ; the balance is often-returned as nil (4955), when 
there is really a sum in hand (4956); no accountant 
could be satisfied with the explanation that the balance is 
returned as nz, when there are funds in hand, because the 
expenditure of the following year might exhaust the balance 
and the issue for the year (4957). ' 


the Army—cont. 


_ Thinks that, as long as the present regulations stand, 
an accotnt of the Contingent Fund should not be required 
for the purpose, of audit, but an account might be rendered 
at once, for record and observation ; and, from the infor- 
mation so acquired, it might be decided whether the 
reculations should be altered,.and an account be required 
hereafter for actual audit (4958), 

There would be no difficulty in examining such accounts 
at the War Office, and in some cases, if necessary, a local 
investigation might be made, but it would be very costly 
to examine them all locally (4959-4963), - 

There need be no strict rule as to the accounting officer, 
the Commanding Officer would be held responsible (4964) ; 
but there would be no objection to the Adjutant acting as 
Paymaster (4988) ; a half-yearly statement, shewing exactly 
how the account stands, would be satisfactory both to the 
Corps and to the War Office; in such case the issues 
would be made as imprests, and not.as final issues (4965, 
4966), and the grants would be audited by a member of 
the Secretary of State’s Department before they could be 
passed into the Parliamentary Balance Sheet (4992), 

The change should not be made without due notice to 
the Corps (4967, 4987); the object of the present half- 
yearly returns is to know what money is available for the 


‘regiment, not that the unexpended balance should be 


credited to the Public (4970-4972) ; the issue is final as 
regards the War Office, but not as regards the Corps 
(4980, 4981); is unable to explain why the balance should 
be returned 2z/ when there are funds in hand (4978). 

It would simplify the accounts if clothing, saddlery, and 
accoutrements were supplied from Government Stores, 
as, in that case, charges for contingencies only would be 
included (4974, 4975, 4982, 4983); Government audit 
would create no difficulty with respect to minor expenses, 
though every charge would have to be shewn; General 
Officers Commanding Districts at home formerly rendered 
detailed accounts of their petty expenditure, and no diffi- 
culty was experienced (4977) ; as long as charges were not 


‘manifestly objectionable, no objection would ‘be made 


(4978), ; 
The Secretary of State can now take such measures as 


‘he thinks fit to secure thé proper equipment of a regiment, 


should it be reported to be inefficient (4984-4986). 

The Contingent Allowance includes allowance for clothing, 
the proportion being 30s. for clothing and 10s. for contin- 
gencies ; the charges should be subdivided into the two 
heads, but taking the two allowances together gives the 
Commanding Officer greater discretion as to his expendi- 
ture (4989-4991), 

The whole of the pay of the permanent staff is now 
issued by the War Office, and no portion of it is included 
in the Contingent Allowance, as was the case when that 
Allowance was 30s, per annum (4994-4996), 

- Does not propose that the unexpended balance of the 
Contingent Hund, at the end of each year, should he 
credited to the Public, but it would be carried forward, 
and the amount would go on as long as there was no change 
of Commanding Officer (4997, 4998); the system of annual 
settlements has long since been done away with (5008). 

The state of the Fund has come to the knowledge of 


the War Office in consequence of an officer, on assuming. 


the command of a regiment, finding the equipment an 
clothing in bad order, and applying for an advance 
of money (5000, 5001). In examining th@ charges against 


_the Contingent Fund, the Finance Department would 


be guided by the Inspector-General of Auxiliary Forces 
as to the charges which should be admitted (5004), but 
no cognizance could be taken of contributions to the Fund 
from the officers, to meet expenses not properly chargeable 
to it ; both would have to be struck out (5005, 5006) ; any 
audit by a committee of officers would be independent, and 
if the allowance is issued as imprest, or subject to account, 
it must be audited by the Finance Department before the 
account is passed (5007), but such examination would not 
necessitate correspondence on minute details, and the Com- 
manding Officer would retain full discretion as to how 
to apply the Fund, but would have no power to mis-apply 
it (5010, 5011); 


Barrow, Cartas P. H., School for Auxiliary 
Cavalry, Aldershot. 


The school has been established nine months (5013), and 
68 permanent serjeants and 35 officers have passed through 
it (5014); the staff consists of two serjeants and himsel 
(5015), and men and horses for carrying out the drill 
are supplied from one of the Cavalry regiments (5016) ; 
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School for Auxihary 
Cavalry, Aldershot—cont. 


20 or 30 men are sufficient for squadron drill, and 
mounted field movements are taught by skeleton squadr ons 
(5017, 5077, 5078); the supply of men and horses for 
these duties is not conadared a grievance (5080). 

The permanent serjeants that have been to the school 
were sent on the recommendation of the inspecting officer, 
and were very rusty (5018, 5019) ; besides these, 12 men 
had gone to the school from Line regiments before appoint- 
ment to the Yeomanry, and only two of them passed the ex- 
aminationat once (5020, 5021-5023); they generally stay ten 
days or a fortnight at their own expense (5022, 5095); 
they knew their work fairly, but could not teach others 
(5023), and his experiénce as Adjutant of a Cayalry regi- 
ment, leads him to think that few serjeants are fit to go at 
once as instructors to a Yeomanry regiment (5046- 
5048 

The permanent serjeants were at first somewhat dis- 
satisfied at having to learn the preliminary drills with the 
sword and carbine; the instruction is now given privately, 
and no unnecessary drill is required (5027-5029), but many 
who have been attached to the Yeomanry for years are 
unable to impart instruction (5094), and three serjeants 
who left the school as unqualified have since been discharged 
(5081). 

Thinks that applicants for the appointment of permanent 
serjeant should be noted at the War Office (5101-5103, 
5108-5110), and that on being selected for a regiment, the 
men should be sent to the school for examination, and 
should not be appointed unless qualified (5109-5111). _, 

The serjeants say that they will not go to regiments 
where no allowances are given, as they cannot live on the 
Government pay (5122-5124, 5128-5130) ; no expense is 
incurred in the examination of the serjeants, but no 
inefficient men would be appointed (5125-5127). 

The serjeants, since the first month in which the school 
was started, shew great willingness to learn, but though 
qualified as instructors ‘after a month at the school, they 
are likely to become as rusty as ever if not sent there 
from time to time (5134, 5135); complaints are made of the 
expense of maintaining themselves at Aldershot and 
their families at home, as separation allowance is given 
only to those still in the Regular Army, and not to pen- 
sioners (5135-5138). 

They are attached to a regiment for messing while’ at 
Aldershot (5045). 

Officers who come to the school shew great diligence in 
learning their duty, but the majority know absolutely 
nothing and have to begin at the very commencement (5030- 
5032) ; gives details of the course (5033) ; it would be a 
great advantage that officers should have a good knowledge 
of sword and carbine drill before they come to the school 
(5058, 5059) ; and the regulation that they should have 
had this preliminary instruction should be more strictly 
enforced (5061-5063, 5067-5072). 


The officers’, class generally averages 12, 16 can be. 


instructed at one time, but no more unless he had an 
officer to assist. (5034, 5035, 5039); an additional non- 


- commissioned officer would be of no use for instructing 


officers (5036, 5037). 
The instruction is carried on all the year round, but 
officers come. chiefly in the spring (5088) ; all that “have 


Barrow, Carrain P. H., School for Auxiliary 
’ Cavalry, Aldershot—cont. P 
been there have stated their intention of returning, and an 

advanced class is proposed for them (5038, 5039, 5065). 

Considers that they should have two months’ instruction 
at the school (5067- “5072), and then they would derive 
great benefit from joining a Cavalry regiment, so as to 
see Cavalry movements on a large scale (5041-5043), but 
out of 35. officers, six only were fit to go to a: regiment 
after one month’s instruction (5073). 

No objection, would be made by any. Cavalry regiment 
to receiving a Yeomanry officer who had been certified at 
the school to be qualified to command a troop (5044, 5049, 
5054, 5057), but an officer attached to a Cavalry regiment 
will only be instructed in the duties which the regiment is 
then performing (5050, 5052, 5053), while at Aldershot 


- the whole course of instruction is given (5051) ; the Yeo- 


manry officers at the school find themselves very comfortable, 
and the regiments are glad to make them honorary mem- 
bers of the mess (5055, 5056). 

Only one officer has remained a second month (5064,5065). 

They receive private instruction in the Riding School, 
and in fitting horse appointments and equipments ; these 
duties are not part of the regular course, but their atten- 
tion is specially directed to them (5074-5076). 

The officers have all written of the benefit they have 
derived at the school, and of the advantage they find it 
on joining their regiment (5078). 

No Adjutants actually serving have been’ to the school, 


but one officer was examined for the appointment (5082, 


5083); he knew his work but was not qualified to 
instruct ; he came up afterwards and obtained a certificate 
of qualification (5096-5100). 

Officers are now entitled tostwo months instruction, but 
would have to wait for the second month if there were 
enough officers for the first month’s instruction to com- 
plete ' the class (5087, 5088). 

It would be an advantage to have two classes but it 
could not be done without an increased staff (5089, 5090). 

Five Captains’ of Yeomanry have been to the school, 
but no officers of higher rank; there is no ‘regulation to 
prevent a Major coming (5091- -5093). 

The officers may be divided into three classes ; the 
first are qualified to command a troop; the second have 
a certain knowledge of their duties ; and the third are not 
qualified to receive a certificate as the regulations now 
stand ; but.considers that only two out of the 35 officers 
have failed altogether, and they joined the school after 
the class began, and had no previous knowledge (5112- 
5116). 

The first class are qualified for commissions as Captains, 
and the second as Lieutenants, and the third should receive 


a modified certificate to encourage them to come to the 


school again (5115-5118). 

A higher degree of knowledge is required for Yeomanry 
Officers than for officers of the Regular Cavalry, as the 
former have to command men--who do not know their 
duties (5085, 5086). 

All, both officers and serjeants, who come to the school 
shew great desire to learn, and have expressed themselves 
well satisfied with it; and some officers of considerable 
Yeomanry service have given themselves up to their work 
with great earnestness (5132-5134 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


TAKEN BEFORE 


THE YEOMANRY COMMITTEE AT THE WAR OFFICE. 


Tuesday, 138th April 1875. 


PRESENT: 


The Hon. F. Stanzey, 27 the Chair. 


Major-General Suuts, C.B., M.P. 
Colonel Sir F. Frrz-Wvyeram, Bart. 
Colonel Baxur. 

Colonel Bropunpn, R.A., A.A.G. 


Colonel the Marquis of Artuspury, K,G., A.D.C. | 


Captain the Right Hon. Lord SKELMERSDALE. 
Captain Viscount Newrort, M.P. 

Captain M. W. Ripuey, M.P. 

Mr. Dz 1a BER», 

Mr. Tupor Jounson. 


Mr. T. W. Mints, Secretary. 


Colonel Epwarp SEaarEr, examined. 


1. (Chairman.) You are Inspecting Officer of 
Auxiliary Cavalry for the First Cavalry District?—Yes. 

2. I believe this is the third year during which 
you have held the appointment ?—Yes, this is the 
beginning of the third year. 

3. You have probably seen the printed instruc- 
tions which have been laid before this Committee with 
regard to the points they have to consider ?—Yes. 

4, The first is with regard to the permanent staff. 
The Committee will be glad to have your opinion, in 
the first instance, as to the Adjutants of Yeomanry. 
From what class are they now chosen ?—They are 
chosen now principally from the Captains of Cavalry 
on full-pay and half-pay. 

5. Are there still a good many Adjutants in the 
Yeomanry who have been promoted from the ranks of 
non-commissioned officers ?—Yes. 

6. From what class are the Adjutants of Yeomanry 


for the future to be chosen ?—From Captains on the — 


full-pay or half-pay of their regiments. 

7. At the present time an Adjutant of Yeomanry 
receives by Regulation 10s. a-day ?—Yes. 

8. I believe that forage for one horse is included ?— 
Yes. 

9. In addition to that, le has 27. per anuum per troop 
for travelling expenses ?>—Yes, and that is all he receives. 

10. I believe it has been proposed that the pay of 
an Adjutant in the Yeomanry should be considerably 
_inereased ?—It is so proposed-by Colonel Oakes and 
myself, It is proposed to be raised to 15s, 3d. a-day, 
the same as in the Volunteer Mounted Rifles. 

11. Inclusive of everything?—Yes, except travel- 
ling allowance. 

12. Would you propose that the Adjutant should 
have any forage allowance ?—Yes, included in the 
. 15s. 3d. per diem. 

13: Would you recommend that this rate of pay 
should be given in addition to half-pay ?—No ; I should 
propose that if he is on half-pay his pay should be 
made up to that amount. i : . 

14, Should you think it necessary that all Adjutants 
should be selected from the class of Cavalry Captains, 
or do you consider that in small regiments the class of 
promoted non-commissioned officers might be equally 
serviceable ?—I think that you could make no dis- 
tinction in that respect, because a man who is in a small 
regiment has almost similar duties to perform in teach- 
ing, and therefore he requires the same qualifications, 


15. Will you state briefly to the Committee what qy Edward 


you think should be the principal duties of an Adjutant 
of Yeomanry P—I think his duties should be to super- 
intend everything. First of all, that he should have a 
perfect knowledge of drill, so as to be able to teach 
both Officers and men in all the details of drill, and 
also to be able to superintend his serjeants and to see 
that they do their work, He should also have a 
thorough knowledge of the equipment of a Yeoman 
and of musketry instruction. He should also be able 
to keep them thoroughly acquainted with the interior 
economy of a regiment ; that is to say, in keeping the 
accounts of the regiment in proper and regular order, 
and rendering details of those accounts yearly. 

16. Do you not attach a good deal of importance to 
the Adjutant having not only a knowledge of his own 
duties, but to his being able to impart instruction to 
others? —I should include that, decidedly. I think it is 
very important that he should be able to instruct and 
be able to correct all errors that might be committed. 

17. I presume it is within your knowledge that 
there are many officers who understand. their duties 
well, but who, at the same time, cannot convey in- 
struction to others /—There are very many ; in fact, 
it is quite the exception for a man to be able to teach 
well unless he has been thoroughly well brought up 
to it. 

18. Do you think that Boards of Officers who have 
to examine candidates for appointments should lay 
special stress upon that point ?—Yes, I think so. I 
think, at the same time, that those Boards, as consti- 
tuted at present, are of very little use. My opinion is 
that sending a man to a regiment to pass a Board 
examination is not of much use. I think that he 
ought to be thoroughly examined by a Committee at 
Aldershot. 

19. With regard to travelling expenses, are you of 
opinion that, the present Adjutants’ allowance of 27. per 
troop per annum fairly meets the expenses that he 
incurs ?—No, I, think it does not. If he receives the 
pay that I recommend, I should not raise the amount 
of the travelling allowance ; but if he does not get it, 
I think he ought to get more money, for 2é. per troop 
is expended in about half-a-dozen journeys, particularly 
when long journeys have to be taken by rail, say, for 
example, into Lancashire, in the case of the Duke of 
Lancaster’s Regiment, the Adjutant has to go 60 miles 
to his troops from his head-quarters. 
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20. Do you think that the expenses would be better 
met by the Adjutant being permitted to charge his 
actual expenses?—That would be the best plan, I think. 

21. Do you think it would be better if Adjutants 
were allowed the actual expenses of their travelling 
during the preliminary drills ?—Yes. 

22. At the present time how is an Adjutant generally 
supplied with a horse, does he findone for himself?—Yes, 
he supplies his own horse ; but there are regiments in 
which the Adjutants are officers who had been non- 
commissioned officers who had been raised from the 
ranks, in which case: the Colonel of the regiment 
finds the horse. I can mention a regiment, if you wish 
it, and I know of more instances than one. The 
general rule is for the Adjutant to find his own horses, 
his forage, and everything connected with them. 

23. I believe your proposal is that the Adjutant 
should be allowed to draw forage allowance for two 
horses ?—Yes. 

24. Do you think that he would require two horses 
at any one time,—for instance, duriag the training 
period ?—Only during the training period and the pre- 
liminary drills; and the reason why I say that is that 
he might have a horse that might be sick during that 
time. I think that officers require two horses, because, 
if anything happens to one, the other is available, and 
this applies to the Adjutant particularly. 

25. You would not limit the issue of forage allow- 
ance for the second horse to the time of training ?— 
No, I think that his position ought to entitle him to 
have forage for two horses. 

26. Should you have any fear in the case of an 
officer of the Regular Cavalry, who has been seconded 
from his own regiment to perform the duties of 
Adjutant in a Yeomanry Corps, that on his being 
called. back to his regiment for promotion, any in- 
convenience would be caused to the Yeomany by his 
leaving, or that there would be any difficulty in 
supplying his place ?—I think not. There are already 
numerous officers, too many, who wish. to obtain 
appointments now, and who are not fit for them. 

27. Yow do not apprehend that any inconvenience 
would result from its not being practically a life appoint- 
ment,as it has hitherto been.?—The inconvenience would 
depend on the capability of the officer who was in the 
Yeomanry as Adjutant. It is a question that I can 
hardly answer ; but, if he is a good Adjutant, of course 
at any time it will be an inconvenience to lose him) 
but I must say that pains ought to be taken never 
to send a man to act as Adjutant im a Yeomanry 
regiment until his fitness has been thoroughly investi- 
gated, in order to see'that he is fit and able to teach; a 
man of good tact, and everything of that kind, for he 
requires to have a good deal of that in a Yeomanry 
Regiment. 

28. I will now ask you generally with regard to the 
serjeants onthe permanent staff. At the present time 
the permanent staff are, I believe, as a rule taken from 
the regular service P—Yes, from the regular Cavalry. 

29. The Commanding Officer or the Adjutant gene- 
rally ascertains where he can find a man ready to come? 
—Certainly; they generally do so, and the men have 
to be examined, and I certainly would recommend 
that no man ‘should be appointed asa serjeant to a 
Yeomanry Regiment until he had been examined at 
Aldershot, to see if he was fit for the appointment. 

30. At the present time, a permanent serjeant reé- 
ceives 2s, a day, does he not, exclusively of any pension ? 
—Under the present system he only gets 2s. 3d. a day 
during the time of kis transfer, and until completing 
his period of .service in the Regular Army, all he gets 
is 2s. 3d. a day and that is too little, for he cannot live 
upon it. . 

31, What does he get in respect of forage?>—Nothing; 
we haverecommended that he should have forage allow- 
ance, but he gets nothing whatever now. 

‘82: Do you mean forage allowance all the’ year 
round !—No, not all the year round, but during’ the 
time that he is out; if I recollect rightly, I think it is 
recommended for about thres months during the period 
of preliminary drills, and permanent training. 


33. Asa rule how is the serjeant mounted ?—He is 
mounted generally by the Captain of his troop; in some 
regiments he provides his own horse, but there are very 
few instances of that sort in my district; in most of the 
regiments, nearly all are mounted by their Captains. 

34. Ate thére any other allowances tkat you are 
aware of, which are given to the Permanent Staff by 
their Captains !—Yes, in many regiments they get 10/. 
a year to find a house, but in other cases, which I think 
are very few, they get nothing ; these are very few 
cases indeed ; only in one or two regiments. 

35, Asa rule, the custom as to pay and allowances 
is, that they are supplemented by the troop officers, 
or by captains of troops in the regiments?—It is 
not always so, and that is the worst of it; in one regi- 
ment perhaps the Captain will give 10/, or d/. a year 
to his_troop serjeant, and in another troop, perhaps 
in the same regiment, they will get nothing, and 
that causes great dissatisfaction ; the serjeants become 
dissatisfied through it. * 

_36. Are the staff serjeants allowed to accept civil 
employment ?—They are. I know in some corps the 
men obtain employment wp to 100/. a year besides their 
pay, so long as it is found not to interfere with the pre- 
liminary drills nor with the permanent training. It 
certainly has interfered very much with some of the 
serjeants being sent to Aldershot, One serjeant could 
not go, because if he did he would lose his situation of 
1002. a year. 

37. Will you favour the Committee with your 
opinion, whether, upon the whole, the serjeants being 
permitted to take civil appointment is attended with 
practical disadvantage P—I think it is. I think they 
ought not. to be allowed to take it, but that their pay 
ought to be raised in order to enable them to live 
without civil employment. I think that every ser- 
jeant ought to have ds.a day, that is 2s, a day pension 
and 8s, a day from the Government in the place 
of 2s. (AAS) 

38. In other words, you consider that the man’s 
emoluments should be received wholly from Govern- 
ment ?-Yes, I think so. Let sigan 

‘39. And that the whole of his time should be 
devoted to iiilitary duties ?=-Yes.. If he is’em- 
ployed by civilians it is very likely that if his military 


duties interfere with his civil duties he will throw up 


the military duties, because he is paid more for hiscival 
duties. 

40. (Marquis of Ailesbury.) Ave there many cases in 
which Adjutants are appointed direct from the position 
of non-commissioned officers in the army ?—I donot 
know of any of my own knowledge. There have been 
some fhany years ago promoted from non-commissioned 
officers to Adjutants of Yeomanry. gdh 

41. Do you know of any who have been raised from 
the ranks and served as Adjutants in a regiment of 
Regular Cavalry, and who have afterwards been made 
Adjutants of Yeomanry ?—Yes, many. 

42, Are there many cases of that kind P—Yes. .. 

43. Are there many who are appointed direct when — 
they are only non-commissioned officers, to be Adju- 
tants of Yeomanry P—I-do not know of any. 

44, But you think it may have been the casein 
some few instances ?—Yes, years ago ; it is beyond my 
recollection now. 

45. Does tot the Adjutant of a regiment of 
Yeomanry have, besides his duty as an Adjutant, 
to perform the duties of Paymaster and Quarter- 
master P—Yes, 0 

46. Do you approve of the system of appointing 
Adjutants of Yeomanry for five years only, subject to 
re-appointment after examination ?—~ Yes, I approve of 
that, certainly ; but T would give them the optiom of 
re-appointment, if they are fit, A commanding officer 
can then get rid of them if he finds them inefficient, 
or keep them, if he thinks fit. 

47. I understood you to say that you thought, 
where in some counties the distance that an Adjutant 
has to go to drill different troops is very great, an 
allowance for two horses would not be too much? 
No, Ido not think it would. The fact is, that in 


{ 
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regiments where an Adjutant is not well off, itis often 
the case that his duties are neglected for want of 
means. 

48. Is it within your knowledge that in many regi- 
ments, out of the Contingent Fund, the Colonels are 
in the habit of giving additional pay to the Adjutants ? 
—Yes. But I do not think that is so in many cases. 
They do in some cases, but whether it is out of the 
fund I am not certain. There is an additional allow- 
ance granted, and very probably if the fund can stand 
it, it is given from the fund. 

49. Is it im your opinion necessary that Adjutants 
should constantly reside, or occasionally live at the 
Hes quarters of their regiments ?—Decidedly live at 

e head-quarters of their regiments. 

"50. With regard to the serjeants, I think I under- 
stood you to say that you thought it desirable that’ in 
addition to their pay they should have some allowance 
for forage ?—Yes. 

ol, I am not sure whether you said the same 
regarding the lodgings?—I combine the whole, that 
they should get the 5s. a day as we have recommended, 
and I think ‘they need not get any more. 

52. That would be the pay for the man and his 

lodging ?—Yes. 
— 83. “And you recommend that an ised should 
be Biers in addition to that, for forage for a horse ?— 
Yes, I should say that three months forage for a horse 
should be allowed. That would clear, I think, the 
permanent training, and the pr eliminary drill, 

54, Where do you propose that the horse should 
come from. ?—I think that a man ought to be allowed 
money to hire it. I know that Captains of troops, 
generally, do not like finding a horse for the serjeant, 
and therefore it must be hired, If the Captain does 
not find it, it must be hired, 

55, Would it not be a desirable thing, in your 
opinion, that a certain allowance should be made to a 
serjeant for forage for a whole year, on so liberal a 
scale as to allow of a certain percentage to go towards 
the price of a horse and to enable the troops to_pur- 
chase a horse, which would be the serjeant’s horse 
permanently ?—I think that that would be an excellent 
plan. He would then always have a ‘horse fit for 
work and properly trained. I know of a case, as I 
said before, in one regiment, where the Serjeants find 
the horses ; they hire them for the time that they want 
to use them, and pay for them. 

56, But those horses are not so good in a wilitary 
point of view, or so useful to them ?—No, they are 
not. 


understand upon the Adjutants being examined at 
Aldershot ? — Yes. 

58. Do you consider that the present means for 
examination are sufficient at Aldershot?—I have 
heard so. If there was a school at York, where I 
cormamanded, I should examine them myself with a 
drill instructor. 

59. Might it not, in your opinion, be advantageous 
if they were to remain a certain time at Aldershot for 
instruction before appointment ?—I think so certainly, 
and be examined at the end of the term. 

60. With regard to the permanent serjeants, do you 
also recommend that they should remain at Aldershot, 
for a certain term, and be thoroughly tested ?—Yes, 
before they are appointed. I mean as to their quali- 
fications. 

61, With regard to the horses of permanent 
serjeants, you have just now mentioned that they 
might be hired, but, I think, you admitted the truth 
of; ithe su ggestion made by Lord Ailesbury ?—Yes. 

9, Might. it not be preferable if the horses were 
an by the Government from troop horses in 
Cayalry regiments, as supernumeraries to be sent back 
in ease of necessity ?—TI do not think it would answer. 

8 I mean that the supernumerary horses should be 

ently attached to the strength of the Cavalry 
nts—that is to say, that they should be horses 
furnished by the Government to the permanent 
serjeants, instead of being bought by the Yeomanry 


87. (Colonel Baker.) You lay great stress as 4 


regiments themselves ?—I think that the Government se 


should furnish them, in the first ‘instance, ° but, 
whether they should be taken from the eet or 
not, is a question. © 

64. T mean trained horses 2-Yes, but there ‘ous 
be a difficulty about it,’ because the horses might'die, 
or get injured, and T think that you could not carry it 
out as to horses belonging to resiments’; they oughit 
to be turned over properly tothe Yeomanry.“ 

65. That is to say, horses not belonging to the 
strength of any particular regiment 7 Bxaelly,’ that 
would do very well. 

66. (Colonel Biddulph.) You stated that you 
thought that an Adjutant should’receive 15s. 3d. 
a-day, which would put him on the same footing as ‘an 
Adjutant of Volunteers; and in addition to ‘that 
lodging and forage—are ‘you aware that’ 15s. 3d. 
includes lodging and forage ?—No. “ 

67. Do you think that an Adjutant of Wgsthiain) 
should be paid, in excess of ‘what’ an Adjatant 
receives in the Volunteers ?—No, 

68. An Adjutant’s allowance is made up of 10s. 
pay, 2s. forage for one horse, 2s, 3d. lodging allowarice, 
and 1s. servants’ allowance ?—I should “strike out ‘the 
lodging allowance of 2s. 3d,’ and forage pita bat git 
make it 15s. 3d. altogether.’ 

69. You also stated that you thought that an 
Adjutant should have a thorough knowledge ‘of the 
method of keeping the regimental accounts. “Wy ‘it the 
fact that an Adjutant has atiything’ to do with the 
regimental accounts in the Yeomanry ?-—He has to'do 
with. the Quartermaster’ s acéounts—that ‘is ‘thie 
aes thing—and ‘issuing articles to ‘thé different 

roops. He should keep a proper account of them ‘and 
of everything connected with the tradéspedple;' and 
aiso with the troops. In some vr egiments ney bay ag 
keep any proper account. 

' 70. Are they considered responsible for looking after 
the tradesmen’s bills ?— Yes, they are. ° 

71. In some regiments, I have heard that’ the 
Adjutants never have anything to do with that, but 
that the Colonels manage the accounts thénisdl ves pos 
Yes, in some Cases they. do, but in ver *y few ‘cases. 

79. ‘The Colonel ‘is held responsible “to ‘they War 
Office, is he not ?—Yes. ‘The Adjutant ‘is of covitsé 
responsible to his Colonel—the Colonel is the’ respoti- 
sible marl—but the Adjutants ought to do all Pr Ai 
have stated. 

73. With regard to the permanent ane you 
have proposed that they: should not have less pay'than 
5s. a-day, which, in’ the case ‘of a pensioner, was’ to 
include his pension cee pension ‘of two: shillings, 
and three shillings pay. 

‘74, Would you then transfer a serjeant from the 
Cavalry, and make wp his pay in the same way'to by. 
a-day P—Yes. They really cannot: live upon’ what 
they get now, and it creates great’ dissatisfaction,’ ant 
you will find that a great many ‘will’ 8°, if they can 
get better employment. 

75. Has it occurred to you that it raight be open to 
objection. T inean paying a man very “highly tor‘his 
elass, when he would not be employed for a very lage 

portion of the year }—But he is employed a great’ deal 
diiting the year—if he ‘does’ his work’ pr ‘openly. He 
ought to be at Sword or Carbine Drill constantly, atid 
going round to visit every Yeoman ; ‘he is put to oreat 
éxpense in going round to look at their kits, to! see 
that they are all kept i in proper order, and to drill he 
men. 

76. Does he get them out to drill P—Ves, as ig 
as he can get at oné time. iy 

ray With regard to civil employment, I enn 
you would not ‘wish to deprive a man of'such employ" 
ment, as is allowed to a soldier in the Regular Army to 
occupy his spare time, such as drilling schools; and £0 
forth?—No, T see no harm in that; But what’ I mean 
by civil employment is this: A man ‘going into an 
office to perforn the duties of a clerk. or into a 
warehouse. 

78. You have mentioned the case of a sie editt and 
was unable to attend the Cavalry School on account of 
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Col. Hdward the duties he had to perform; what were those duties? 
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—He was a clerk in a railway office. 

79. There is another case that you have reported 
of a man, who wasan auctioneer, who could not leave 
to attend the Cavalry School ?— Yes, he is an 
auctioneer, and the head auctioneer in the district. 

80. Do you mean that it was not worth his while to 
leave the place for a month ?—He has never been tried, 
but I am certain that he would not leave it ; he is a 
very good man, but I think he is too much occupied 
to go to Aldershot. 

81. Was he not ordered to go }—No, he was never 
ordered to go, although 1 recommended that he should 
be sent. That man is the owner of a row of cottages, 
which he has built since he has been there, and he 
lives in one of them himself. They are good-sized 
houses, and he is very well off indeed. 

82. Are any of the serjeants paid out of the 
Contingent Fund to your knowledge ?— Yes, some of 
them are paid out of the fund for lodging. 

83. (Captain Ridley.) Do you attach any great im- 
portance to the regulation that Adjutants must be now 
appointed from Captains on half-pay or on full pay 
exclusively, or do you think there is any real objection, 
supposing circumstances admitsed of it, to appointing 
as Adjutant an active man who has left the Army, is 


resident in the neighbourhood, and is a good Cavalry | 


Officer, subject, of course, to passing the necessary 
examination ?—I think that in the case of a man who 
has left the Army he ought not to have the appoint- 
ment. I think it would be rather hard upon those 
who are left to give him the appointment. 

84, You think it would be hard upon Officers in the 
Army who are desirous of employment, but you do not 
think that the Service would suffer P—I think it would. 
I think the Service generally would suffer if a man 
out of the Army was allowed to go into the Yeo- 
manry, because I think that when a man is once out 
of the Army he has done with it. 

85. Looking at it from an economical point of 
view, do you not consider that such a system might 
enable you to obtain better Adjutants for less pay ?— 
No, I do not ; certainly not. Ifyou want really a good 
man you must pay him properly, so that he can live ; 
a man who takes an Adjutancy is, generally speaking, 
not a very rich man. 

86. Would you think it proper to give permission to 
an Adjutant under those circumstances to wear the 
uniform of the regiment he belonged to in the regular 
service, or make him find the full uniform of the 
Yeomanry regiment in which he was?—The latter. 

87. Including the full dress uniform ?— Yes. 

88. With regard to the permanent serjeants, I 
gather it to be your opinion that it is undesirable at 
present, whatever system may be adopted, that any of 
the permanent serjeants should be paid by the Captains 
of their troops ?—It is undesirable. 

89. Or to be mounted by them ?—I do not think 
that the Captains ought to mount them, and many 
of them do not like it; they think that it is a tax upon 
them. Sometimes a serjeant is mounted upon a 
horse that the Captain very likely would not like to 
ride himself. 

90. In one,of your answers you referred to the duty 
which the permanent serjeants have in some regiments 
to perform, that of going round to each Yeoman and 
seeing that the saddlery and clothing are all in good 
order ?—Yes. 

91. You are perhaps aware that in the case of some 
regiments the uniforms, saddlery, and everything are 
kept at head-quarters?—The carbines are nearly 
always in store when not in use, but the clothing 
and appointments are generally in possession of the 
men, except in the Northumberland Yeomanry 
Cavalry. 

92. Do you think that the practice of keeping them 
at head-quarters is desirable or undesirable ? —I 
think that it is desirable in your own regiment 
(the Northumberland Yeomanry), because you are 
there all together, that they should be kept in store 
so as to be got out in a moment when wanted, I 


think in any other case you should let the man have 
his own arms and everything belonging to him, so that 
he should be able to turn out at a moment’s notice ; 
these things have all to be examined by the serjeants 
to see that they are kept in proper order. 

93. In our case, I suppose you are aware that most 
of the drills take place at the riding school >—They do, 
but very few regiments have riding schools, it is only 
your own (the Northumberland) and the Duke of 
Hamilton’s that have them. 

94. Would not that to some extent influence the 
regulations you would make as to the pay of the per- 
manent serjeants, and with reference to the men accept- 
ing civilemployments. Suppose, for example, you had 
a sufficient staff of permanent serjeants always at the 
school could you not do with a smaller permanent 
staff?—I do not think it would make any difference. 
The fact is that if one regimént is better situated than 
another, I think they ought to have the advantage of 
that situation. 

95. (Mr. De la Bere.) With regard to the A djutants, 
am J to understand that if the pay is raised to 15s, 8d. 
a day, which is to include lodging and fuel and forage, 
you would also recommend that they should be allowed 
forage for two horses !—No, that is included. 

96. Then, as to travelling expenses, should they have 
an allowance also for visiting outlying corps P—Yes, it 
is 27, I. have recommended that they should send in 
a claim for. their travelling expenses ; just try it as an 
experiment, and if not carried out, let them still have 
the 2/. for travelling.” ~~. 

97.- With regard to keeping accounts, is there any ob- 
jection to their keeping accounts and disbursing moneys 
under the authority of the Colonel P—None whatever ; 
they do at the present time keep accounts in a certain 
way. The Colonel generally receives the money, and 
when the Adjutants want money to pay away to 
tradesmen, the Colonels give them cheques for the 
amounts. ( a 

98. You are aware, are you not, that the Adjutants 
do not render any accounts to the War Office ?— 


- Yes. ; 


99. Are you aware that Adjutants receive forage 
allowance for two horses during the period of the 
eight days’ drill ?—I am not certain of that. 

100. Do you consider that necessary in addition to 
the allowance for travelling expenses. You are aware 
that an Adjutant now receives 8s. a day and 2s. for 
forage, all the year round ?—Yes. But if he receives 
15s. 3d. a,day, I think that should include everything 
except travelling allowance. : 

101. With regard to the serjeants, 2s. 3d. a day, is 
that sufficient, as they receive in addition 6d. for 
rations, and 6d. for lodging-money ; or is the 3s. a day 
in addition to these allowances ?—Five shil ings per 
diem would include the allowances. 

102. You have recommended 3s, a-day to be given 
to theni in addition to a pension, but is that excluding 
rations and lodging money P—I recommend 5s. per 
diem, which includes everything. 

103. Do you speak of those who are transferred ?— 
Yes, The serjeants transferred get now 2s. 3d.,and I 
recommend that they should get more. 

- 104. Do. you wish them to have 3s. besides the 
rations ?—I think they ought to have 5s, a-day pay, 
including their rations and lodging money. 

105. Would it not be as well to allow serjeants | 
travelling expenses to enable them to visit outlying 
corps without allowing any forage money?—They 
must have a horse to ride during the permanent 
training, and I think they should have forage allow- 
ance all the year round. ; 

106. Do you think that that would be quite suffi- 
cient to enable them to visit all the troops, belonging 
to the different corps !—Yes. 

107. Would they not require any travelling ex- 
penses in addition ?—No, I don’t think so. 4 

108 (Viscount Newport.) With regard to the 
Adjutants, you have stated, I think, that a good many 
of them receive payment from the Regimental Fund ? 
— Yes. 
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109. In what proportion of the Yeomanry Regi- 
ments do you think that occurs ?—I should think in 
not more than two in my district. In very few. 
They are men who have nothing but their pay ; men 
who have originally been non-commissioned cflicers in 
the army. 

110. Do you know how much they receive ?—I 
think it is 50/. a-year. 

111. Have you not found that there is considerable 
dissatisfaction among the Adjutants, as to the 
inequality of their pay ?—Yes ; they all complain, and 
very much so. 

112. Then with regard to the permanent serjeants, 
you have stated that in some regiments they mount 
themselves P—Yes. 

113, Can you tell me in what number of Regiments 
they do that ?—I could say in one regiment. 

114. Do you find the permanent serjeants generally 
well mounted under the present arrangement ?—Yes, 
fairly so, I think, generally. Sometimes the horses 
are a little wild. The serjeants are generally good 
riders. 

115. You said I think that you thought the 
permanent serjeants should be allowed to have forage 
allowance for three months?—We now say for 12 
months in case the other allowance is not made. 

116. Do you mean that their mounted duties only 
extend over three months in a year?—I think it is 
three months, taking it altogether. 

117. Surely in some districts they are obliged to 
ride long distances in order to look after the kits of 
their men ?—Yes, but they do not take their horses 
generally. 

118. If they had horses they probably would 
do so P—Yes, most likely. _ 

119. You stated that by giving a forage allowance 
all the year round a margin would be left for 
providing himself with a horse, but that surely would 
be a very small margin towards providing himself 
with a horse for all the duties he would have to 
perform, would it not?—IJt would be rather a small 
margin; but, if you asked for more, you would not 
get it, I am certain. It would no doubt be rather a 
small margin, buti still at the same time it would be 
something to have a horse of their own. 

120. What would the forage allowance be?—It 
might be 2s. a-day—about 36/. a-year. 

121. (Major-General Shute.) Do not you think 
that a thoroughly good and efficient Adjutant, a good 
Instructor, and a good Accountant and office man, is 
even more necessary in the Yeomanry than in the 
regular Cavalry?’—Yes, certainly. 
quite as essential. 

122, Is it not even more necessary ?—Yes. ; 

123. You have stated that you thought it not 
desirable that an Adjutant for the Yeomanry should be 
selected from those who have retired from the Army, 
but do you not also think it desirable, instead of taking 
an Adjutant from half-pay, that he should be invariably 
taken from Captains on the full pay of a Cavalry 
regiment, fully conversant with all improvements up to 
the latest date; and-that—it would be better if he 

‘should formerly have been Adjutant of his regiment ? 
—No. I think that the half-pay officers ought to be 
considered. 

124. I am considering the efficiency of the 
Yeomanry !—Yes, but if you take a good man from 
half-pay I would just as soon have him as one from 
fall-pay—it all depends upon a man’s qualifications. 

125. But still, as a rule, would he not be more up 
to the mark if he came direct from his regiment ?—If 

_ he had been a long while upon half-pay, of course that 
should be considered. 

126. Do you think it desirable that it should be 
left to Commanding Officers of Yeomanry Cavalry to 
select their Adjutants, should there not rather be a 
list of efficient Officers kept, and that Adjutants should 
he sélected only from that list, at the War Office; and is 
it not the fact that men are often applied for who are not 
fit to be Adjutants?—It is possible that it may have been 
so, but I cannot say that it has come under my notice. 


At call events © 


1 think that the Commanding Officers of regiments Col, Edward 


ought to have the power of making a choice ; of course 
the appointment does not rest with them exactly, be- 
cause if they happen to choose a wrong man he is not 
taken. I think it would create dissatistaction if the 
Colonels of regiments had not the power of choosing 
the Adjutants. I think that the Colonel ought to 
have the power of selecting an Adjutant and submitting 
his name for approval. Then, I think, he ought to be 
examined to see if he is thoroughly fit for the post, 
and if not, I should say do not appoint him. 

127. Are the duties of an Adjutant of Yeomanry 
Cavalry clearly defined ; that is to say, is it their duty 
really to act as Quartermasters, to keep the accounts, 
and look after the clothing of the Regiment, to have 
the care of arms, and so on, or is it somewhat optional, 
and are these duties performed by Adjutants in some 
regiments and not in others ? —They are a!] supposed 
to do it. 

128. May he be actually ordered to perform the duty 
of paymaster and quartermaster, and have charge of 
the accounts, the clothing and arms ?—Yes. 

129. And is he obliged to do so ?—He ought to be 
able to do so, and they all do; for they keep the 
stores. 

130. Are you sure that in no regiment it is thought to 
be an extra duty, and that this is not. therefore, the 
reason why 1002. a year is often given from the fund, if 
not by the Colonel himself?—I do not know anything 
of the kind. With regard to finance, I may say that 
we have never received any instructions to enquire into 
the financial state of a regiment, and all the infor- 
mation I can gain is by asking a few questions. I 
never have to report upon the finance of a regiment, 
but I always look to the stores; the Adjutant shews 
them to me, but of course there are very few stores 
where every man keeps his own kit and his arms. In 
some regiments they do, and in others they do not. I 
know that the man who gets the money is the 
Serjeant-Major at head-quarters, who keeps the stores. 

131. With regard to the permanent serjeants, do 
you not think that a permanent serjeant should be 
qualified as musketry instructor before he receives the 
appointment of permanent serjeant P—I think that he 
ought to be qualified, and if not, he ought to be sent 
to learn. 

132. Do you think that there ought to be some mode 
of encouraging early retirements by giving the “per- 
manent serjeants pensions ?— Yes, certainly. 

133. Are they not in many cases superannuated ?— 
They were some time ago, but we are getting rid of 
them all ; all the old men are going. 

134. Do you think it right that their pay should 
ever be supplemented ?—I think that they ought to be 
fairly paid by the Government. 

135. With regard tu the allowance for a horse, you 
would in fact, as I understand you, equalize the pay of 
an Adjutant of Yeomanry with that of an Adjutant in 
a light horsé regiment ; but do you not think that, 
during the eight days they are called out, the Adjutant 
ought to have 4s. a day for two horses, or do you think 
one horse is enough for eight days?—I think that if 
the Adjutants are to receive 15s. 3d. a day they will be 
quite satisfied. 

136. (Lord Skelmersdale.) With regard to the pay 
of Adjutants being supplemented by the Captains of 
troops, have you given any answer upon that point P— 

oO. 

137. Has that at all come within your knowledge ? 
—-No. 

188. Have you no belief that that is the case ?—No, 
if it is so, it is in very few. instances. f never heard 
of it. 

139. With reference to serjeant-majors, is it the 
custom, within your knowledge. for them to have their 
pay privately supplemented *—Yes. Certainly, in 
many regiments they get 10/. a year. In most of my 
regiments they get 10/. a year supplemented for house 
rent, and I could name oue regiment in which I have 
heard they get 202, but that is an exception. In all 
these corps, the serjeants of the Regular Cavalry know 
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fayourite corps that those men desixe to go; and as to 
the corps in which they get nothing, you cannot get 
serjeants to goto them, I should say: get them all paid 
by the Government if you can, because it may happen 
that one Captain may be giving 10%. a year to his ser- 
jeant, while another Captain may not be willing to 
give 101.9 year. . 
» 140. (Viscount Newport.) Sometimes, I suppose, you 
find them provided with a house ?—Yes. 
141. (Chairman.) Referring to your answer about 
the appointment of the Adjutant, you stated that the 
Commanding Officer: should have. some choice or dis- 
cretion in that matter. Would your recommendation 
tend in this. direction, that an Adjutant, if a full-pay 
Cavalry Officer, should be appointed on probation for 
any length of time?—The only. time that he could 
go on probation would be during the permanent 
training and preliminary drills; he could not go on 
probation after the drills were all over. I think it 
would be an excellent plan before he is appointed to 
let him go through one season. He is now subject to 
be reported if he is not approved of. If an Adjutant 
is appointed I insnect him, when I hold my inspec- 
tion, and if I do not consider him fit I report him 
unfit, 
142. Practically, do you consider that at the present 
time the Commanding Officer has sufficient power of 
making a report to you if he finds that an Adjutant 
does not suit him?—I think he has the power in 
every way. If he thinks that an Adjutant does not 
suit. him, and [ think the same—if I think he is defi- 
cient in his work, I report him unfit, and they 
will remove him. I have to report upon every Adju- 
tant upon my. first inspection. I see him drill his 
regiment in every way, and if he cannot drill his regi- 
ment properly I report him unfit. I do not think 
that there is any one quicker than a Yeoman in finding 
out whether an Adjutant can teach him or not, and 
they very soon find out if a serjeant can teach them. 


‘The Adjutants lose all influence in their regiments if 


they cannot teach. 

143. (Colonel Biddulph.) You stated that an Adju- 
tant had to do the duty of Quartermaster with regard 
to looking after the troop stores, Is it not the case 
that the Captains are responsible for the clothing of 
their troops?— Not the troop stores—the general 
stores. 

144, Then the Quartermaster’s duties would be very 
light?—I do not know. The fact is, as you are aware, 
there are a great number.of changes during the year, 
and, many resignations of men, anda number of new 
recruits ; and the resignations and the kits all come 
into head-quarters. 

145. Is it not a fact that in those cases the per- 
manent serjeant of the troop has to call them in on 
behalf of his Captain 1—Yes, im many cases... In many 
cases they come to head-quarters. All the arms come 
to head-quarters, and, in fact, generally, the stores are 
really at the head-quarters of the regiment. 

146. Do all regiments have head-quarter stores ?— 
Yes, the troop stores are merely nominal ; they are very 
small in most regiments. 

147. (Marquis of Ailesbury.) There are a great 
number of recruits who join the regiments, and there 
at many resignations during the year, are there not ? 
—Yes. 

148. Is it not the bounden duty of an Adjutant to see 
that all the appointments and arms, as they are not the 
property of the private who has retired, are returned 
into store P—It is his duty to see that they are re- 
turned into store, and that they are in proper order, 


‘149. With regard to the issues for the troops, he | 


issues from those stores what is required, and keeps a 
careful account of everything that is issued, does he 
not?—It is his duty to do so, and to see that the 
recruits are properly equipped. . 

150. (Viscount Newport.) You spoke of getting rid 
of a number of old. permanent serjeants. Is it not 
very undesirable to change them, unless it is necessary, 


. after the men have once got to know them ?—No, I 


- be all alike. 


_never said that I would get rid of them, I said that 
we are getting rid of a great number of them. 

151. (Captain Ridley.) In the same way with 
regard to the Adjutant you would consider it neces- | 
sary that an Adjutant should remain with the same 
Yeomanry regiment ?—I think so. aes 

152. (Major-General Shute.) I want to understand 
whether, in case an Adjutant is reported unfit by the 
Commanding Officer to you, as inspector, he cannot be, 
if he is on full pay, at once sent back to his regiment? 
—That is a question that I cannot answer. I have 
only reported one man, and he is going. ' 1 
153. Do not. you. think that that is one of the 
advantages of selecting them trom Captains on full 
pay. That there is less hesitation in desirmg them 
to rejoin their own regiments?—No, if I find a man 
inefficient I report him. ; 

154. (Chairman.) I will now go to the second 
point. What is your opinion with regard to what 
would be the best organization for the Yeomanry, so 
as to adapt it for use in modern times? Do you 
think that the present organization is the most 
desirable for the service?—I think that if the 
organization is carried on as they are now organized, 
it will be quite sufficient. There have been con- 
siderable improvements in the Cavalry of late. In 
the Cavalry regulations they are to be taught 
thoroughly, outpost duties, reconnaissance and dis- 
mounted skirmishing. I think that is all you could 
call upon them to do, _ 

155. At present the organization is by troops, is it 
not ?—Yes, . 

156. Has it ever been considered whether the 
organization should be by squadrons, or do you 
think that the unit should be larger or smaller than 
a troop?—I will takea troop as it now stands. I think, 
in the first place, you have the Captain, a landlord 
who brings his own tenantry, and he forms them into 
a troop; and I think that it cannot be done better than © 
it is done at. present. In one regiment in my district 
they form each troop into a squadron, and they are very 
large, that is the South Nottingham Regiment; but 
that is quite an exception. They have 78 men in each 
troop, each troop forms a squadron, by which means 
out of five troops they have five squadrons in the field, 
that makes a large regiment; but then, that is an 
exception ; in other cases it is difficult to keep up the 
troops to their strength ; a good many are below their 


’ strength, 


157. How, in your opinion, should the Yeomanry 
be armed ?—With the sword and carbine only. 

158. Sone regiments are not, | think, yet armed 
with the carbine?—They are going to be. I report 
all that are not ; in my district they will all be armed 
next year, I think. ; 

159, The carbine will of course be a breech-loading 
carbine ?—- Yes, the Westley-Richardsis a very good car- 
bine ; it requires capping, but is safer for the Yeomanry.. 

160. How should they be equipped, should the 
saddle and other equipments be of the Government 
patterns P—Decidedly. 

161, Should any discretion be allowed?!—They should 
IT mean according to the Government 
patterns. I think the regiments are nearly all getting 
it’ now ; if you introduce any other kind of saddle, for 
instance, a hunting saddle which they try to make into 
a military saddle, a man cannot sit in a. proper 
position; his kit cannot be properly put on, and the 
whole thing tumbles to pieces. 

162, Asa matter of fact, is it not the case that a 
good many Yeomanry Regiments have had some system 
of that sort introduced, but that they are giving it up ? 
—Yes, they are, as fast’ as they cam find funds for it, 
and they are getting the new pattern. I recommend 
them all to get it from Woolwich, and they are adopt- 
ing it. . 
163. Would you go so far as to say that not only 
should the saddlery be of the Government pattern, but 
that it should be purchased from the Government 
stores '—Yes, it is cheaper, and you are sure to have it 
of the proper pattern. 


164. With regard to the sygtem of drill, I think you 
_ Have aid that ib! should’ be that laid down in the 
Cavalry regulations ?—Yes. 

165. Should the training ofa Yeoman in your opinion 
be directed to the duties of thé Regular Cayalry, such 
as acting im large masses, charging in line, and so 
forth P—I chink so; and [ think “that his training 
should be also directed tothe light work of dismounted 
skirmishers, and outpost duty, exactly as it 1s laid down 
in the Cavalry regulations. 

166. As you are aware, tle time during which a 
Yeoman can train isvery limited; doyou think that they 
should be merely trained in field movements, or that 
they should be trained in the duties of Cavalry acting 
in small bodies, such as outposts, and so on ?—I think 
that they ought to be taught both; they have plenty 
of time, if they attend the preliminary drills, to learn 
- the whole thing. I mean the outpost duty ; they can 
also do the other when they are assembled for per- 
manent training. You could combine the two together. 
It is done now 5 + otitpost duty and also dismounted skir- 
mishing. ~ 

167. You Shak that there would be time for both ? 
—J think so, but it all depends upon whether they 
attend properly the preliminary drills. 

168. Do you think that the instruction in arms 
aipald be directed towards rifle practice, or to sword 
exercise, or to both?—To both. I think that both 
rifle practice and sword exercise are required. The 
sword exercise, taking it altogether, is very fairly done, 
and a great many prizes are given; the men’ compete. 
The deficiency i is in shooting ; there is a difficulty in 
getting ranges, some regiments cannot get them. The 
Government do not assist them, and they use any 
range that they can get hold of without payment. 
They are all willing to learn, but when they have got 
to pay 200. for a year’s shooting out of the fund, they 
will not doit. The Yeomanry cannot afford it. There 
are plenty of ranges, but the Volunteers will not lend 
them i in many cases unless they are paid for them. 

169. If there was access to ranges do you think 
there should be any qualification with regard to the 
men being first class shots, approaching to payment for 
efficiency 2+I think that it would be a very good 
thing if they were paid for good shooting 5 3 some regi- 
ments are very fond of it. 

170. Would you recommend prizes to be given gene- 
rally for skill at arms, or is the training not sufficient 
to enable that to be fairly tried P—In the preliminary 
dvills they learn all their shooting but I have a doubt 


about the time, whether there Soult: be time enough. . 


The only way in which they would gain efficiency 
would be by having extra drills in their own troops, and 
I think that if prizes were given, it would induce the 
Yeomanry to go otit to shoot in order to gain prizes, 
independently of their preliminary drills, 

171. ‘To practise ?—Yes. I mean prizes to be given 
by the Government ; at the same time, they must be 
prepared to pay for ranges. _ 

172. With regard to equipment, do you think that 
the Cavalry mode of carrying the carbine is suitable 
also to the Yeomanry ?—I think so. I recommend it 
ever ywhere, it is easy ‘to be got at, it is easily put up, 
and it is the handiest place to carry it; that is one 
reason why they ought to get their saddlery from 
Woolwich, for the carbine sometimes rubs the side of 
the horse, if it is badly put on. 

173. (Marquis of Ailesbury.) I understand your 
opinion to be that the Yeomanry should be armed with 
carbines and swords ?-—Yes. 

174, It is necessary, is it not—or, at all events, 

_desirable—that they should be capable of using those 
arms efficiently ?—Yes. 

175. At what time, and in what way, do you recom- 
mend that they should be taught the use of the carbine 
during preliminary practice, or should it be taught 
during permanent duty ?—It should be taught during 
pameainery dvill ; aaa is no time at the sin Gal rai. 
ing. all 

176. This pereansht duty as now arranged, including 
marching days, occupies cight days, docs it not ?—Yes, 
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177. There are six days at head-quariers, and of those Col. Hdward 


six one is a Sunday, and another is inspection day ?— 
Yes, 

- 178. There remain therefore only four days for drill ? 
—Yes, that is all. 

179. Therefore it is utterly impossible for the-nien 
to learn their duty during four days, mounted and dis- 
mounted in the field, and in the riding school '—Yes, 
quite so. 

180. Do you not consider that, asa general rule, the 
best Yeomanry soldier is a farmer riding his own horse ? 
—Quite so. 

181. In fact it is most desirable, is it not, that every 
private should ride his own horse ?—Yes. 

182. Is it not notorious that a tradesman, however 
respectable he may he in his position, who may have a 
horse, and drives about with goods in his town, is not 
likely to make so efficient a } vider in the field, as a 
farmer ?— Yes, generally, they are not so good, 

183. Farmers are the class that you. would prefer to 
look to ?—Yes, they are the real Yeomen. 

184. Is there not this difficulty with regard to the 
carbine practice, whereas a tradesman living j in a town 
where there are probably some rifle butts, has many 
opportunities of an evening of going to them and 
practising, while a farmer may live eibht or fifteen 
miles from a butt, and cannot certainly be expected 
frequently to ride ‘that distance ; and therefore he is 
much less likely to make as good a rifleman as the 
man in the town ?— Yes, 

_ 185. If that is the case, the very man, who would 
make the best horse soldier, would be least likely to 
be the best rifleman?—Yes. I think that farmers 
have not the same opportunity of learning the use of 
the rifle as tradesmen. 


186. Is it possible that they could ever become so | 


skilful !—It all depends upon the man. If he has a 
taste for it, he does not mind about what distance he 
has to go to learn. 

187. PWonld it answer, do you think, to have car- 
bines, say, for 12 men per troop, giving them to those 
men who have a taste for shooting and a desire to learn? 
—No; I think that every man ought to be armed with 
the sword and carbine. 

188. Is there any object in arming them with a car- 
bine if they do not know how to use it ?—But we are 
supposed to make these men fit for any emergency, in 
case of an invasion or civil disturbances, but parti- 
cularly an invasion ; and if you had only 12 men armed 
with the carbine, and they were not ready when you 
wanted them, that would never do, every man should 


-be armed alike. 


189. Of course, you understand that my object is that 
you might find ten or a dozen men in a troop who were 
able to learn their duties efficiently ; but it is doubtful 
whether you would get a Yeoman, who was a farmer, 
to learn his duties with the carbine ?—I think you 
could. There may be men who do not care about 
the carbine, and who are bad shots; but, for in- 
stance, in Warwickshire, nearly all the farmers there 
are very good shots. In that regiment every troop 


shoots arith: a most excellent score at the end of the 


year, and they-are all farmer Yeomen. It al] depends 
upon the taste of the men, in fact, they ought to be 
encouraged by their officers ; if the officers encouraged 
them I have no doubt they would do it. 

190. Do not you consider that dismounted practice 
with the rifle is a very difficult thing to perform well, 
even in the regular Cavalry. I mean the act of getting 
off a horse, and running forward, and mounting him 
again P—No, not at all: it is wonderful how well they 
do it, and how quickly they do it. Allmy Yeomanry 
are taught that, and they do it uncommonly well ; 
there is no difficulty in it, 

191. When they are running on foot, with a pair of 
spurs on ?—Yes, they do perform it remarkably well, 

192. There is no difficulty with regard to the horses, is 
there, as to theirbeing steady >_Not at all; theyalways 
stand perfectly still. Ev ery alternate man holds his 
neighbour’s horse, and the fixing may be close to them, 
aud it is wonderful how quietly they stand. I gee no 
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I think that the Yeomanry, taking 
them as a rule, rather like dismounted skirmishing. 

193. One suggestion has been made with regard to 
what I have just spoken of, and it may be a good 
one; and that is, that when a Yeoman is dismounted, 
and running with his carbine, he should not have his 
sword to carry, but it should be attached to the saddle. 
What is your opinion upon that point —That would 
never do; he would find it in his way if the man had 
to get on his horse in a hurry and the enemy was after 
him. He can hook it up. 

194. Are you an advocate for what I have sug- 
gested ?—Not at all. 

195, You are not an advocate, perhaps, for another 
thing, which is, that a man should carry his carbine 
behind his back ?—No, I am not, 

196. The idea is, that when a man wants his carbine 
most is when he has lost his horse, and that it is desir- 
able that he should have the carbine about him ; but 
if it is attached to his horse he has a difficulty in 
obtaining it?—No, I think he would get it quicker 
then, perhaps. 

197. Do you think it is not desirable for the man 
to carry the carbine over his back ?—I think that is 
dangerous, because a man may be thrown; and if he 
fell on his carbine he would injure himself. 

198. (Colonel Baker.) You are aware of the number 
of the men that the Yeomanry consists of, 13,000 or 
14,000 ?—Yes. 

199. What are their usual duties? 
would you assign to them in the defence of the 
country ?—In the first instance, I would place them 
in reserve, and make use of them for outpost duty 
as much as possible. J think their intelligence is so 
great that in a very short time the men would learn 


‘ their outpost duty in the field. You could teach them 


in the field. 

200. You are also aware that there are 22 regiments 
of Regular Cavalry stationed in the United Kingdom ? 
—Yes. 

201. Do you think, considering the inclosed nature 
of this country, you could employ so large a force ot 
Cavalry. organized as Cavalry, with eflect r—Yes. I 
do not think that you would ever bring many Cavalry 
together if you could not move it. 

202. Do you think that as many as 13,000 partially 
trained Cavalry could, with effect, be brought into a 
general battle to act in masses?—I do not know about 
that, it requires consideration. I do not think that 
you could ever bring into position 13,000 Yeomen. 
They are supposed generally to protect their own 
counties. 

203. In that case they would not require to act in 
masses !—No ; not in large masses. 

204. You do not think they could be brought into 
large masses?—Not in large masses. I think that 
they should be drilled as regular Cavalry. In every 
county, or two counties, you could put two Yeomanry 
regiments together, and mass them with a regiment of 
Cavalry, and make them useful in that way; but you 
could not mass 13,000 together. 

205. Do you consider that a Yeomanry regiment, 
partly trained, could be mixed up with any effect with 
a regular regiment, in actual line of battle 1—Yes, 
one or two, if you have not too many, say one regi- 
ment of Yeomanry with two regiments of Regulars. 

206. In an inclosed country like England ?—I 
think so. 

207. Do not you think that a small number, say 
8,000 or 9,000 men, more highly instructed, would 
be more efficient ?—You can instruct 13,000 men as 
highly as you can 9,060, 

208. Do you mean to say that if you rejected the 
inefficient men who are now in the force, the 
remaining force would not he more efficient ; or are 
there no inefficient men in the force >—Yes, there are 
recruits constantly joining. and old men going off. 

209. If you could insure a higher standard of effici- 
envy, which would get rid of something like 3,000 or 
4,000 in the present force, would not the remainder be 


_equally efficient at a reduced expenditure!—I think 


What place 


that I should keep the’Yeomanry up to the present 


‘strength ; it is very easy to reduce them, but you 


cannot get them back again ; you must remember that. 

210. Do you consider that an inefficient man 1s of 
any value ?—None at all. I do not assume that they 
are all able to do their work. There are men who are 
not so well instructed as Cavalry men, but they do 
their work as Yeomen. 

211. How long do you consider it takes to form a 
Cavalry soldier, that is to say, to make him efficient, in 
all the duties you have just enumerated ?—I think in 
eighteen months a Cavalry soldier ought to be made 
thoroughly efficient. You cannot compel.a Yeoman to 
remain. He is only drilled occasionally, but I think 
that under the circumstances the Yeomanry are very 
fairly efficient ; under the circumstances of the short 
training that they have, they now go through their 
duties fairly on the inspection day, and I think that 
they are very fairly efficient. 

212. Do you consider that they are efficient to the 
extent that they could take their stand in a line of 
battle in case cf an invasion?—Yes; I think that 
they could be taught in less than a month, to take 
their position in a line of battle. You would have 
time to train them so as to be able to work them 
with other regiments. 

213. You think that in a month’ probabiy they 
could be made efficient ?—I think so. Sutticiently to 
do their work, and to do good service to the country. 

214, You are aware that of late years, since the 
recent wars, much greater attention has been paid in 
the Regular Cayairy to dismounted practice ; in fact, 
the duties of dismounted Riflemen are now very much 
mixed up with other duties, would it not, in your 
opinion, be very advantageous to lay great stress upon 
that subject in the Yeomanry ?—Yes, I do. 

215. In fact, to make the men take more to the 
duties of mounted Riflemen than those of ordinary 
Cavalry ?--I think that they ought to be perfectly in- 
structed in the dismounted drill; I combine that with 
outpost duty. 

216. Would not the regular Cavalry in an inclosed 
country like this have to act in this manner ?—Yes, 

217. Ina force, organized merely for the purpose of 
acting in an inclosed country, would it not be most 
advisable to lay great stress upon the duties of mounted 
Riflemen being constantly practised ?—Exactly so. I 
do not mean dismounted Riflemen. 

218. I mean the duties of mounted Riflemen. In the 
regular Cavalry, great stress is laid, is it not, upon the 
duties of mounted Riflemen being much more practised 
than formerly P—I think so. 

219. Do you not think that, in an inclosed country 
like this, those duties are specially necessary P—Yes. 

220. Therefore, great stress should be laid upon 
those duties with regard to the Yeomanry ?—Yes, and 
upon their instruction in the other duties—their field 
duties. 

221. Would you retain the carbine !—Yes. 

222. And the sword ?—Yes. 

223. You also lay great stress upon their obtaining 
the whole of their saddlery and equipments from the 
Government ?—Yes. 

224. Would you make that compulsory {—Yes, from 
the Government Stores. — 

225. Is it not, in your opinion, advisable to make it 
compulsory that all saddlery equipments sheuld be 

urchased from the Government ?— Yes, I think so. 

226. And the Government pattern from the Govern- 
ment Stores ?—Yes, and the Government pattern, 

227. Do you not consider that a simpler form of 
drill is required for the Yeomanry than for the 
Cavalry P—No. I think that the drill now laid down 
for the Yeomanry could not be more simple, that is to 
say, to be efficient. : 

228. Would you employ the Yeomanry in two ranks 
or in rank entire?—I should employ tte Yeomanry 
in two ranks, but it depends upon the strength of the 
regiment. If it was a large regiment I would put 

them in two ranks. ; 

229, In moving in narrow roads in a difficult 
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-country, is not the rank entire much simpler !—No. 

You can always reduce your front. 

230. But having reduced your front it is not so easy, 
is it, as to work in rank entire ?—I think it is as easy 
in two ranks as in rank entire. . 

231. You lay great .stress, as I understand you, 
upon the Volunteers being taught to shoot accurately, 
so as to unite the duties of mounted Riflemen with 
those of the Cavalry ?—Yes, wherever it can be done. 
I do not say I would make it compulsory, but I should 
lay great stress upon their being taught those duties, 
and to the officers encouraging them to become cliicient 
by affording them the means of practising. If you ley 
down any rule it must tend in that direction. 

232. Considering that you lay great stress upon 
efficiency, even if you lost those men, the general force 
would remain more effective, would it not ?—I would 
not make it compulsory, but. I should lay great stress 
upon their being efficient, and upon the importance of 
giving them every means of becoming so, by paying 
for rifle ranges, and encouraging them, both by the 
officers and the Government, to attain efficiency. 

233. (Colonel Biddulph.) You stated, with regard 
to the training of the Yeomanry and their organiza- 
tion, which is by troops, that you thought that was a 
good organization, do you think that any difficulty is 
found, when a regiment is out, with regard to the 
unequal stréngth of the troops P—Yes. 

234. Do the men object to having the strength of 
the troops equalized ?—They generally object more to 
being taken out of the squadron, but we are getting 
over that. 

- 235. As a matter of fact, you find, do you not, that 
they do drill in unequal troops ?—Yes, and more so in 
the case of uneven squadrons. I insist upon the 
troops being equal, but I cannot insist upon the 
squadrons being equal. 

236. If the organization is by troops—and the troops 
come from different parts of the country—how is it that 
they do not mind being moved into another troop in 
the same squadron ?—They do not mind it so much, 
but they do not like it. 4 

287. Does not that inequality in the squadrons 
vather tell against their acting in brigade with 


regular troops?’—I think it would a little, but not | 


much. Oe 

238. Wouldit not cause a good deal of inconvenience 
in aregular brigade P—No; their inequality is never so 
great as to be a very great inconvenience. 

239. Colonel Baker asked you some questions with 
regard to eliminating the inefficient members, and 
whether a smaller force would be more efficient and 
better than 13,000 men who were not so highly trained, 
and you said that you thought it would be better to 
keep the 13,000 men and train them more highly p— 
Yes. ; 

240. Did you not overlook the paragraph at the end 
of our instructions, namely, that we have to consider 
the fact that these recommendations cost a good deal 
of money, and that we have to look at the total 
amount expended *—If you wish tokeep the Yeomanry 
up, I think that the amount is a secondary considera- 
tion altogether. ‘The Yeomanry were reduced some 
time ago, and that caused dissatisfaction throughout 
the force. The dificult thing was to know what. 
troops were to be reduced. I may mention one, for 
instance, namely, the Yorkshire Hussars, they were 
reduced to eight troops, but they were allowed to 
take so many men to other troops, so as not to reduce 
them quite so much, and they could not get the ‘men. 
to go—they would not go. If a troop was reduced 
they- would not go to another troop, and they have 
never been able to keep the strength up since.. Two 
troops ‘were reduced and they have never been able to 
keep the strength of the regiment up since then. 

' 241. With regard to training, Lord Ailesbury has 
shown that there are actually very few days which are 
available for actual drill purposes during permanent 
duty ; it is therefore entirely out of the question to 
train them as thoroughly as you might wish, to act 
with regular troops. To what part of their instruc- 
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tion do you attach most importance ; to their instruc- Col. Zdward 


tion in line, and acting as a more regular -body, 
or to the duties of reconnaissance, patrols, and 
dismounted duties?—The latter I attach the most 
importance to, but I attach importance to both. 

242. When you first commenced your duties of 
inspection, did you find that the Yeomanry were 
generally well up in dismounted duties ?—No, that is 
quite a new thing. There were very few regiments that 
practised those duties; it is only since we have 
commenced our inspection that they have adopted the 
system of dismounted drill, reconnaissance, and out- 
post duty. 

243. Practically the few days that they were out on 
permanent duty were taken up a good deal in 
preparing for the day of inspection, were they not ?— 
They were taken up in going through generally one 
programme the whole time many of them. 

244, So that by laying stress upon those move- 
ments the other duties were entirely neglected ; the 
dismounted duties, reconnaissance duty and so 
forth ?—They were. 5 i ies 

245. There is not [ suppose very much time for 
them now ?—No, they drill so many hours each day. 

246. But still they have to prepare for the day of 
inspection ?—Yes, they must do that ; they never 
have a programme now at all. 
monly well some of them for the short time they are 
at drill. © 

247, With regard to equipment and the general 
system of drill I presume you would think that the 
Cavalry Regulations should be followed as a rule ?— 
Yes. I think that that system of drills should be 
followed ; nothing can be more simple. 

248. And the equipment !—Yes. . : 

249. You do not think it is advisable to make any 
change?—No; they should follow: the Regular 
Cavalry as far as practicable. 

250. (Captain Ridley.) Is it not your opinion that 
during the time you have performed your duties of 
Inspector, every regiment with which you have become 
acquainted has very much improved in efficiency ?— 
Yes. 

251. Especially with regard to these points— 
skirmishing, and outpost duties P—Yes. 

252. (Lord Skelmersdale.). Do you find in many 
regiments that there are many old,men who are 
perfectly useless as far as any of those duties which 
you have mentioned are concerned ?—There are very 


’ few. Ido not think that there are.any in any regi- 
-ments in my district ; there are very few old men, they 


are all gone now. I cannot name any. ; 

253, Is it necessary, in your opinion, to put a limit 
to the age at which a man after attaining a certain age 
should be obliged to leave a regiment P—I do not think 
you can puta limit to the age of the men, because men 
are so differently constituted ; for mstance, a man may, 
after 60 years of age, be well and able to do his work, 
and another man may not be able to do his work. 


-But if a man is infirm, and not able to do his work, 


he ought to go; but that, I think, should be left to the 
Inspector very much, if the Colonels do not do it them- 
selves. I think you will find that there are very few 
old men now in the Yeomanry. 

254. Mr. De la Bere.) You are aware, are you not, 
that in the Volunteers prizes as well as ranges are found 
out of their own money, and that no help whatever is 


given by the: Government towards that except the © 


Capitation Grant 1—Yes. - 

255. Is it not possible for the Yeomanry to create 
an interest in a county so as to have a subscription 
fund to provide prizes and ranges, and thus leave any 
expenditure which might be required for other purposes 
to be defrayed by the Government ?—Thatis a question 
which I cannot answer. I do not know whether the 
Yeomianry would like to canvass the county for that 
purpose. I think they would not. 

256. Would it not make them more popular, and so 
enable them to obtain more recruits ?—The Yeomanry 
generally are men of standing in the county themselves ; 
the privates are all farmers. 
; G 
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question put to you, is it not generally the case that 
sword prizes are given ? ~Yes, in all regiments. 

258. And it would become, of course, a very heavy 
item to the officers if they had to provide carbine prizes 
besides f-—Yes, L think so. | 

259. And it would put the Yeomanry upon rather, 
a different footing from the Volunteers in that respect, 
inasmuch as the Volunteers have no sword. prizes ?— 
Yes, but it increases the efficiency of the men in the 
sword exercise very much. I mean the sword prizes 
that are given by the officers, and I think that, if the 
Government allowed prizes for shooting with the car- 
bine, it would also increase their efficiency. ei 

260. I think you stated that you thought that out- 
post duty was almost of more importance than field 


* movements ?--Yes, and dismounted skirmishing. 


261. What proportion of each duty is generally gone 


- through in four or.five days?—The outpost duty takes 


much less time to learn than the field movements. ‘The 
men can soon pick up the outpost duty. ‘They learn 
it in a couple of days or one day ; in fact, one day is. 
about all the time that you can spare really for it. 
Every day is given to dismounted skirmishing, and I 
think that the outpost duty can be learnt in four hours 
together in one day’s work. 

262. Did you say that you thought there would be 
time to shoot for prizes. I mean for the whole regiment, 
during a week’s permanent duty?—I cannot say 
whether there would be or not, it all depends upon how 
many men you have to shoot for the prizes, but I think 
it would be an excellent thing if they could shoot the 
prizes oft during the permanent training, ; is a 

263. You think theré would be time found for it? 
—Yes, it could be done in one afternoon. _ - 

264. Do you think it is likely to be done ?—I cannot 
say, it depends entirely upon the number of men who 
compete, it a whole regiment competed, it would take a 
week, ; 

265. You really think that in the time which is 
allowed now for the Yeomanry to work, they have time 
to make themselves efficient both in carbine, and sword 
exercise ?—No, I do not think so, they must work 
extra hours to learn proficiency in the carbine. 

266. (Sir F. Fitz-Wygram.) Some questions were 
asked you about the employment of the Yeomanry in 
case of an invasion. Do you think that a Brigade, con- 
sisting of one regiment of Regular Cavalry,and two regi- 
ments of Yeomanry, assisted by the staff of a Regular 
Regiment, would form a very good and efficient force 
in case of war ?—No. 
regiments of Regulars, and one of Yeomanry. 

267, (Major-General Shute.) Some few’ years ago, 
was there not a change made with regard to what I will 
call the local nomenclature of troops. They are called 
by letters, are they not, instead of by the names 
of villages and towns?—I believe so; they were 
formerly called so, but in fact they have all got letters 
now, although they often go by the name of a town... 

268. That has been lately stopped, has it not ?—I 
do'not know. 

269. Did not the former practice tend to raise the 
esprit de corps of a regiment, and was it not a mis- 
take to change it ?—TI do not know that it has been 
changed ; they call them by letters still; they call them 
generally, throughout the force, by the name’ of the 
town, for instance, the ‘Sheffield Squadron,” and so 


on; they still continue that. 


270. Was it not the case that in some counties, 
having far more horses than others, the different regi- 
ments were reduced, without reference to that point, 
that is to say, that in some counties there were nine 
troops of Yeomanry, and in some ten, and they were 
all reduced to eight, all to the same number ?—Yes, 
without reference to the counties, I think. 

271. Do you not think that that has been a very 
great disadvantage, and, are you not of opinion ‘that 
at the present time, in some counties, they are forced 
almost to have eight troops,,where they can hardly 
horse them all, and that in some other counties, where 
more horses are bred, they might have more troops 


1 should prefer to have two ' Y 


. 
% 
SS 


with advantage?—The only regiments that were 


' reduced to eight troops were those having above eight 


troops. All regiments were supposed to: have four 
or six or eight troops. The minimum was four, and 
the maximum was eight. 

272. Was it not the case that in some of the coun- 
ties then they could not supply eight troops ?—I may ~ 
say that in Staffordshire they could, but they have still _ 
ten troops, In fact they had eleven there, they could 
form t:vo lines.’ In Staffordshire they have only re+ . 
duced one troop. ; 

273. Do not you think the uniform of the Yeo- 
manry Cavalry might be simplified, so that the men 
might have much less to clean; I mean, so as to 
avoid brass helmets, and that yellow and white lace 
might be done away with P—No ; I do not think so. I 
think you must make the uniform attractive, or else 
you will not get men. es 

274. For instance, take the shako, with the hussar 
jacket ; some of them French grey, with black braid, 
and some scarlet, with black braid, some blue with red - 
braid ; in fact, a uniform still attractive but with - 
nothing to clean?—I have none of them in my District. 

275. Do not you think that you might have a very 
attractive uniform, with nothing to clean ?—You 
might, but they seem to take a pride in their uniform. 

276. You think that you could not much simplify 
the uniform >—Yes. 

| 277. With regard to reducing the number of the’ 

men, admitting that, in a country where all military 

service is voluntary, it is an object as far as possible 

to utilize every portion of the population for military 

purposes, do. not you obtain the services, in the Yeo- 

manry Cavalry, of men that you would not other- 

wise get hold of in any other way?—Yes, I thihk 

so. I think it is a most excellent force to keep 
up, and JI would not reduce the number by a 

man. There are a number of recruits who come in. 
every year, and many resign ; and all those. men who 

resign are trained men, and they go home, but if they 

were wanted they would come forward again. You 

are actually training men for cavalry work yearly, 

fresh men every year. 

278. With regard to the discipline of the Yeomanry 
Cavalry, when they have assembled for permanent 
duty, do not you find that their conduct is extremely 
good in the towns in which they assemble?—It is 
very good indeed. ” 

279. Is there not a sort of natural discipline which 
exists among them, which. does not exist elsewhere ?— 
es. 


- 280. Do not you think that, with regard to parade 


‘movements, there is a great waste of time in the 


instruction which is given, Supposing, for example, 
that when a Yeomanry Cavalry Regiment, as is 
done now in Prussia, is seen by an Inspector, the 
Inspector might direct the regiment to pass him in’ 
open column of squadrons, troops, or by fours, sections, 
&c. ; but that on such occasions all the squadron officers 
and non-commissioned officers {should be in the same — 


. position as for field manceuvres, so that they might not 


have to be taught two different positions on two different 
occasions, would not that be advantageous? Is there 
not great waste of time in the mode in which they are 
taught now ; and would it not be enough for the 
Commanding Officer, the second in command, and the 

Adjutant only to salute *—I do nov find any difficulty, 


‘about their parade movements. Some of the men do 


get through them very, well. You must recollect that 
it is a great thing in a county; the whole county 
comes to see them, and the march past is one of the 
great ceremonies of the occasion. I do not think that 
you can do away with the parade movements. 

281. Would not the effect be.as good if they marched 
past in open columns of squadrons ?—I think that the 
one thing would take up as much time as the other. 
I think that to see the officers saluting teaches them 
discipline, and smartness. 

282. Do not you think that the Yeomanry Cavalry 
would be very valuable as guides >—Yes. ih 

283. And as orderlies te General Officers P—Yes. 


I mens tie that part of the outpost duty. The orderlies 


“would be very. important indeed, because they know 


every gap and ‘every place in a county. 
284. Do not you think that they would be capable 


‘of threatening the enemy's communications, of recon- 


noitring the enemy, and attacking and burning 
convoys. &¢. 2—Yes, very useful indeed. 

385. You think that there are many purposes for’ 
which they would be very useful ?—Yes, I do, and I 


include ie all in outpost duty, 


9 tionally attac 
ee sword belt, do not you consider that the sword is ° 
fay and entirely a mounted weapon, and that the 
tifle is entirely a dismounted weapon i—Yes, de- 


286. With re ean to the ee of the sword being 


ed to the saddle, or slings run through 


cidedly. 

287. Do not you Seoe that Yeomanry Cavalry, 
well instructed in the use of their rifles, would. be, to 
all intents and purposes, as advantageous as the men 
who are called mounted rifles. 2—Quite so, 

288. (Chairman.) I think you said that. you 
thought that one day devoted to outpost duty would 


give a man a very fair knowledge of that duty ?—. 


Yes, 

289. That practically i is about four hours out of the 
365 days in the year ?—Yes, four or five hours in a 
day, but they are taught all those duties at, their troop 
preliminary drills and dismounted practice, &c. 

- 290. Asa rule, do you find.that the men are pretty. 
well. acquainted with the roads generally through the 
country ?---Yes, pretty fairly. 

291. Would you make no exception in that respect 
with regard to outlying troops; do they know the 
country all about head-quarters P—I cannot answer 
that question; not these that come from a very 
great distance. 5 

292. Take, for instance, a man from an’ outlying 
troop in one direction, do you think that he would 
know anything about the locality lying on the far side 
of the head-quarters?—In every regiment there are 
always men who know the locality, it does not matter 
what part of the county they are in; indeed every 
man knows the localities all over his county’; ; he has a 
better chance of ‘knowing it than anybody else ; there 


are in a regiment men that come from every part of 


the county, and they could act as guides for that part. 
293. You would not recommend that any special 

instruction ,or any special encouragement should be 

given to the men to acquaint themselves with that 


‘part. of the country adjacent to that im which they 


/ 


lived ?—It would be a very good thing if they did’ 


so, but I do not think that it is necessary. I think 
that every man knows pretty well the places about 
the head-quarters of a town that he is grngeanily going 
to every year. . 

294, With regard ‘to sword and bates prizes 
being given by the officers, do you think, as a matter 
of fact, that Government ‘prizes would have the same 
effect as those that are given by Captains of troops P 
—I do not see why they should not. 

295. Would not a number of Torms have to be 
gone through ?—Yes.- ~~. 

296. Would it not be necessary that those forms 
should be gone through, and naturally a good deal of 
delay caused ¢—Yes, it wopid be a long time before a 
man got a prize, 

297. ‘Do you think that it would have in same eficet 
ifa long delay took place, as if a man received the prize 

on the spot !—Yes, I think so. If a man was sure 

of getting a prize, I think he would try for it. 

298. I think I understood you, in answer to a late 


question that was put to you, to say that you would 


not reduce the number of ‘Yeomanry by one man, on 
the ground that you g get men in that way whom you 
could not get in any “other way, and who, although 
oa artially ck aay would learn their work in a 
a ieee time P—Yes, and acquire a, good knowledge 

of ul i eir work as Cavalry soldiers. 
ith. reference to previous questions ~which 
uit to. you, should you prefer the present 


tt t 


in their presehit state of training to a . reduced A 


? 


| 


* selves very much. 


3 


number of men who were better trained ?—I do not Col. Edward 


see my way to training them better, with the present 
short period for drill. I do not say that you cannot 


‘train those men quite as well as you can a smaller 


force, but if you reduce them to 6,000, I do not see 
how you can train them better than the present force. 

300. (Marquis of Ailesbury.) Supposing the reduc- 
tion, which has been alluded to, were the only means 
by. which increased pay could be given to the 
Adjutants and other incidental expenses be met, what 
I understand you to say is that you would not wish. 
to reduce the men, severally, in the different regiments 
I would, therefore, ask you whether, in your “district 
you do not find some corps so small. that they consist 
only of two, or three, or four troops, and whether it 


would not be wise to reduce those very small corps - 
altogether, which would allow you to mount. an . 


additional number of men, without exceeding the 
present estimates, and enable you to improve the 
larger corps that exist?—I should not like to reduce 
any of the small corps. I may say that I have 
got two or three small corps consisting of four troops 
3 my district, which are really: mos 3b efficient, and 

I should be very sorry to recommend a reduction in 
their number. I should not like'to reduce the Yeo- 
manry in that way, or in fact in any way. 

301. (Colonel Baker.) Have you read the last para- 
grape of the instructions to the Committee P—Yes. 

302. You have also recommended, I believe, certain 
improvements which will cost an additional sum of 
money ?—Yes, 

303, Do you see any possibility of adhering to that 
last paragraph, and at the same time . car rying out 
your suggestions for an improvement, without a 
reduction in the number of the men ?—No ; I do not. 

304. If such a reduction became necessary, would 
it not be advisable to get rid of the most inefficient 
men, and to retain the most efficient ,—The diffi- 
culty is. to distinguish who are the most inefficient 
in a class of men who are nearly all alike, and: all 
work the same. 

305. Would not the Captains of troops and the 
Adjutants of a regiment, be able to distinguish between 
the most inetlicient and the most efficient men. ?—Yes, 
certainly. The men to reduce would be the men who 
attended least to their duties, and to their preliminary 
drills. . You might get other men in their places who 
‘would be quite the opposite. _But it is most difficult 
to know how to reduce them ; they will reduce. them- 
I may say that there are 800 men 
under the strength in my district, altogether, and they 
‘cannot replace them, 

306. (Lord Skelmersdale.) Do not vou think with 
regard to the dress.that any alteration in the dress of 


a local corps would do away with its attraction in that 


particular - neighbourhood ?—I think it would, and 
therefore I think it ought to be kept up. 
307. There is an affection for the dress of the corps ? 


—Yes, a smart dress brings you recruits, and if the . 


dress is interfered with, I think it would do away with 
that ; a number of men would not join. 

308. (Viscount Newport.) I understood you to say 
that you thought the men ought to be instructed in 
outpost duty at the preliminary drills p—Yes. 

309. Is that generally done P—Yes, generally; when 
you have a sufficient number together. I know of an 
instance where the troops go with the captain—he 
marches into the country and sends out videttes, and 
lines the country with dismounted skirmishers as well 
—perhaps they go in two parties ; they go and attack 
each other, that is done at the preliminary drill. 

310. (Major-Gener al Shute.) Are the Welsh corps 
in your district P—Yes. 

311. You have spoken of the saddlery, .Are not 
their horses too small, and do you think that the 


Hussar saddles that you would get from Woolwich. 


wong fit their horses ?—I think they would. 

312. With regard to the rifles, I understood you to 
say that you like the Westley-Richards Rifle. Do 
not you think it is very desirable that the rifles, and 
especially the eeonmtlee of all. the mounted corps of 


gq 2 
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Col. Edward the Army should be similar.P—ITt is very desirable, I. 
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think, but it is hardly possible. 
it’ would do for the Yeomanry to have the long rifle. 

313. Is it not rather unfair.that the Yeomanry 
Cavalry should not be as well armed as other corps ?— 
They ought to be as well armed, it is only a question 
of time, I think. 


314, I understood you to say that you preferred -. 


the Westley-Richards rifle 1—There is only one thing 
against it, I mean as to not being self-capping, and 
whether thatis altogether safe for the Yeomanry. I 
know that in some corps they do not think that it is 
safe to give a man his cap before he comes out to fire, 
but it alldepends upon the rifle instruction. Ifthe men 
are properly instructed in their shooting and target 
practice, I should recommend them to have a superior 
carbine, and all the ammunition will then be alike. 

815. (Chairman.) Is the practice of withholding 
the cap a common one ?—No, it is not. 

316. (Sir F. Fitz-Wygram.), Is not the operation 
of loading the Snider rifle easier than that of capping ? 
—lIt is. 

317. (Chairman.) With regard to the third point, 
we should like to know what your opinion is as to 
whether a regiment can be maintained in a state of 
efficiency without an Adjutant !—I think that it would 


be much more efficient if there was an Adjutant in | 
every regiment, and that it would be much better for . 
. the regiments if each of them had an Adjutant. 
318. Looking to the future and not with reference © 


to the past, do you think that a regiment could be 
considered as efficient unless it had an Adjutant ?— 
It is rather an awkward question to answer, for I 
have one regiment which I may say is very efficient, 
and which has no Adjutant ; but the strength of a 
regiment ought to be at least 200 men, and I should 
say that regiments would be more effective if they had 
an Adjutant. 

319. (Marquis of Ailesbury.) I believe the -present 
regulation is that a regiment having a certain number 
of men is allowed an Adjutant; whereas in small corps 
they do not allow an Adjutant but’ they allow the regi- 
ment a serjeant-major P—Yes. 

320: I gather from your evidence that you would 
recommend that all corps should have an Adjutant P— 
Yes. 

821. (Chairman.) Would you say that in the event 
of 200 being fixed as the minimum for which an 
Adjutant could be allowed, those regiments which 


were short of that should be disbanded ?—No, I would, - 


not say that. 

322. You are aware, are you not, that there are 
at the present time several small corps consisting 
of something under 200 men, what arrangements 
would you propose with regard ‘to them as to the 
Adjutant’s duties ?—I should let those corps remain 
as they are and try and get them up to 200, and then 
give them an Adjutant. I think they should remain 
as they are with a serjeant-major if they are not 200 
strong. : 

323. In the event of its being found impossible to 
get them up to the minimum would you consider that 
two or more corps should be joined together for 


administrative purposes ?—No, I do uot think that | 


you can do that with the Yeomanry. 
324. Should you be apprehensive of any feeling on 
the part of the men in that case P—Yes, I should. 
325. Would you apply that remark to separate 
regiments even iu the sare county ?—Yes, I think so. 


326. You think. that the feeling would be against. 


it ?—Yes, I think so. They are very clannish, the 
Yeomanry, and I ‘do not think you can touch upon 
that point. I think it is very necessary that they 
should have an Adjutant, but if they are not up to 
200 strong I would let them remain as they are. 

327. Who would in that case perform the duties of 


Paymaster and Quartermaster ?—The serjeant-major, - 


he performs all the duties of the Adjutant, and. I 
should be content to leave them with him, but, of 
ina he must be a good man, if not I would remove 
im. 


T do not think that . 


328. The Commanding Officer of course still remain- 
ing responsible ?—-Yes, the Commanding Officer still 
remaining responsible for everything. 
corps consisting of rather less than 200 with no 
Adjutant, but it is 1 excellent corps. 

329. With regard to the strength, what in your 
opinion should be the maximum, and what the mini- 
mum strength of a troop?—I believe that 641s about 
the number now. * 

330. I think in one of your previous answers you 
stated that if troops are reduced the men do not 
usually go into other troops?—No; where they do 
not belong to the same district, and particularly in the 
case of farmers. They will not leave their own 
Captains. ; 

331. Therefore, assuming that a troop and a half 
could be procured in one place and the other half of a 
troop in another place, you would anticipate a 
difficulty by exceeding the maximum in one place and 
having a smaller establishment in another ?—TI should 
not be able to see my way to that at all. ‘I think the 
troop must remain intact. 


332. You'stated, I think, that the men do not so © 


much object to go to other troops on being equalized 
if they were in the same squadrons—that would be 
approaching to squadron organization, would it 
not !—Yes, rather. 

333. But you think there would be a practical 
difficulty P—i think so. 

334. With regard to the question of reducing 
small corps, you have stated that in your opinion 
regiments, if small, should not be reduced, but would 
you apply that observation to those regiments which do 


not come up to their establishment ?—Yes, I would, — 


unless they got very low indeed. 


I have one’ 


335. I have before me a return shewing the Appx. 


inspection state of various corps in 1874, and I find 
that in one corps there were present at inspection 298, 
the total establishment being 480 ?—I think that that 
return must be wrong. ~ . 

336. If the return be correct, should you say tha 
that is a case in which the regiment should be con- 
tinued ?—I should in that case give that regiment time 
to recruit, and if they did not recruit up, I would 
take into consideration whether it should be reduced 
altogether, or not. I think it ;ought to be taken 
notice of. poled 

337. Upon whom would you lay the pressure in 
such a case—on the Commanding Officer >—Yes, 

338. If you found’ that a number of men were 
wanting to complete the establishment in particular 


troops, on whom would you put the pressure in that’ 


case; on the Commanding Officer, leaving him to put 
pressure in turn upon the troop officers?—I think it 
would be a very good plan to put pressure on the 
troop officers. It often happens in a Yeomanry regi- 
ment that the Captain leaves, and then there is a 
great falling off in the number of men, and it takes 


some time to get them up again—they: may be got up 


again or they may not. 

339. If an officer was found’ inefficient and had to 
resign, is it very likely that that would lead to the 
breaking up of the troop ?—Yes, a great many would 
resign ; and that is a difficulty we have to deal with, 
where the men are the tenants of the Captains; they 
may have no further interest in keeping in the same 
regiment. In some corps, when a man takes his farm, 
an entry is made in his lease by his landlord that he 
will find a man for the Yeomanry,—either himself or 
his son; and of course if that Captain should leave be- 
cause he is found inefficient, his men will go with 
him. 


340. (The Marquis of Ailesbury.) When you spoke 


of the equalization of troops into squadrons, I under- - 
. stood you to mean on parade ?—Yes. — 


341. Although the troops should be made equal when 
acting in squadrons, you do not insist upon their being 
made equal in numbers ?—Yes. Ls 

342. That does not refer, of course, to the equaliza- 
tion .of the numbers in the troops of the regiment at 
home. You would have no objection to one troop 


| 


being very large and the others comparatively small ; 
those troops would, of course, form a squadron, but 
that is altogether a separate question ?—It is only on 
parade that we equalize them. 

843. I imagine that in most cases you have found 
that, say eight, troops have arrived at head-quarters 
for the purpose of drill, and have been ‘formed into 
four squadrons, many of those troops are of different 
sizes, but they are equalized in order to make the 
squadrons as nearly alike as possible with regard to 
their position in the field. You, take them as they 
arrive at head-quarters P—Yes, and itis a very good 
thing if they are able to join anywhere conveniently, 
in order to drill together, which they do sometimes. 

344. (Colonel Biddulph.) With regard to joining 
small regiments together, haye you found that any 
difficulty occurred when the two Shropshire regi- 
ments were joined, or do you think that there is any 
feeling on the part of the men at the present time ?— 
I have not heard of that; they were joined by consent 
of both corps, and I have never heard of any feeling 
existing at all. J 

345. If a troop fell very much below its normal 
strength, do you think that a minimum should be 
fixed, below which the Secretary of State should dis- 
band it, and that he should insist on a certain minimum 
being kept up in troops, as low, say, as 15 men, or do 
you think that nv minimum should be fixed for a troop ? 


—TI think that you ought to give them time to make © 
. up the number, because [ think that many things may 


occur to reduce the number of men below a certain 
minimum ; and although that may be recovered again, 
it takes time to do it.. I think you ought not to dis- 


band a troop because it has come down below that’ 


minimum. You must give them, I think, at least a 
couple of years to bring up the number. 

346. But if that state of things continued, would 
you fix a minimum below which they should not be 


‘allowed to fall, after a proper time had been given to 


them ?—I think it would be right to do so, because it 
would show, I think, that the captain did not take 
much interest in it, and try to get his men up. ; 

347. Then, again, suppose there was a. regiment 
consisting of four troops, and one troop was knocked 
out, would you allow the regiment then to consist of 
less than four troops ?—No, certainly not. 

348. You do not approve of independent troops or 
squadrons as formerly ?—No.: 

349. None exist now, I believe?—None in my 
district. dads 

350. (Captain Ridley.) Has any report been sent in 
of the number of men present at parade, respectively, 


_in each troop, or is the report confined to a general state- 


ment of the number of men in the regiment ?—It will 
be so now. I always get them. 

351. As to appearance on the parade ?—Yes, 
certainly. ° 

352, Is a return given for each troop?—Yes, and it 
goes on ‘with the Inspection Return. 

853. Do you think it would be possible to require 
the attendance of a certain proportion of the men out 


of the whole number composing a. troop. Suppose, for . 


example, that a troop-consisted-of 50 men, should you 
consider that if 35 or 40 appeared on parade that would 
be sufficient P—I think that every man ought to be 


there, because there is so little drill, and so little time 


~ 


for it, that,every man ought to be there. 

354. In the case of a man being absent for a whole 
year from parade, and not attending the next year, 
would you make it absolutely compulsory upon his 
Captain to require him to resisn?—Now it is two 
years, and I think that might be continued; but in 
one regiment which comes under my inspection, if a 


man is absent from one inspection he is turned out. 


- 355. (Viscount Newport ) Did you enter upon your 
present duties before the two regiments which have 
been alluded to were amalgamated ?—No, it was after- 
wards, I only saw them just as they were changing. 
356. Do you consider that: that was a successful in- 
stance of amalgamation P— Yes, I think so. Nothing 
has come under my notice to lead me to think otherwise. 
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357. But I understood you to say that it wasalmost Col, Edward 


impossible that regiments or troops could be success- 
fully amalgamated ?—Yes, as a general rule ; but my 
meaning is that I think it would not be successfully 
carried out by order of the Government, but if two 
regiments applied to be ainalgamated that would be a 


_ different thing altogether—that could be carried out 


successfully because they would agree. 

358. (Marquis of Ailesbury.) 1 think your answer 
had reference to the guestion of whether the same 
Adjutant might not act for two different regiments 
in contiguous counties?—No, that was not men- 
tioned. 

359. (Major-General Shute.) In the case of a regi- 
ment falling much below its establishment, and remain- 
ing so afterwards. or in case of a troop going, do you 
not think that instead of reducing the regiment or the 
troop, it would be as well to change the Colonel of the 
regiment or the Captain of the troop, if you could find 
an efficient officer to get it up again ?—It is difficult to 
say whether you could do that or not. It all depends 
upon whether the Colonel is an excellent man, and in 
a good position in the county, and so on ; itisa difficult 
thing to carry out. That is certainly a question to be 
considered, and I cannot give an opinion upon it. 

360. (Chairman.) There is not, as a rule, perhaps, 
any very great choice of officers who are willing to 
take the command of a Yeomanry regiment in a 
county !—No, there is not. 

361. And the same principle applies nm a much 
greater degree to Captains of troops, does it not ++ Yes, 
and particularly to Colonels ; that is a very responsible 
office. The Colonel of a Yeomanry regiment has a 
great deal of trouble and anxiety in keeping his 
regiment in proper order, and it is not every one 


who would take that post. 


362. With regard to the retention of mixed corps, 
including in that term the corps which have <Artil- 
lery attached to them, and also those corps in 
which the men are not all’ mounted, what ‘is your 
opinion >—My opinion with regard to the first is 
that as a general rule mixed corps are decidedly a 
mistake, except in one instance. There is only one 
instance in my district where they have a dismounted 
troap in a corps. I agree that it is not very essential, 
as a general rule, but they are very useful in this 
particular instance, on account of the locality ; they are 


‘In the neighbourhood of pits and pitmen, where there 


are a great many workmen. I am referning to New- 
castle-on-Tyne, where strikes occur, and so on; and 
these dismounted men are of the greatest use. You 
can take them into the pits, and anywhere, and on 
board ship if there is any disturbance amongst the 
sailors. 
are excellently drilled and armed with a carbine and 
sword-bayonet, and they are of great service. That is 
the only instance in which I would recommend a 
mixed corps. : 

363. Those men, I presume, are in no way fit for 
mounted duties?—No, they go on cars if they are re- 
quired to put down disturbances, or in omnibuses. They 
are trained for no duty except skirmishing and dis- 
mounted duties, and it is on account of the locality that 
IT recommend them to be retained. 

364. Do these men work with the regiment ?—They 
cover the front in all changes of position very well and 
in skirmishing they perform the duty of dismounted 
skirmishers. : 

365. In those cases do the cars work with the regi- 


‘ment?—They hire them when they want them to go 


anywhere, they put them on some conveyance and they 
go with the mounted men. : 

366. Have you in your district any guns ?—None 
whatever, / . 

367. What is your opinion generally with regard-to 
dismounted troops suchas those which you have spoken 
of, do you think that they are a useful adjunct to the 
Yeomanry cavalry carried in the way you have des- 


_eribed in the colliery districts ?—As a general rule I do 


not recommend them. 
368. (Marquis of Ailesbury.) I understood you to 


They are attached to the regiment, and they ' 
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—None whatever. 

369. And the only case of a mixed corps is the one 
which you have just described ’— Yes. 

370. They are of very great use are they not ?—Yes, 
they are, but it is on account of the locality that I 
have spoken of and the neighbourhood of the pits. 

371. Have you never seen any case in which dis- 
mounted men have been attached in the field to 


mounted men; moving upon cars which belong to the. 


regiment ?——No, none whatever. 
372. (Colonel Biddulph.) Of what class are the men 


who form.the dismounted troop in Northumberland ? 


Are they the same class of men as the mounted troops ? 
—No, they are principally clerks and working men. 
373. Do they belong to the same class as those who 
would be probably on strike P—I cannot say, but they 
are always ready to put them down. 
374: Do you think that having troops at Newcastle- 


‘on-Tyne, regular troops of the Line, they would call 


out the dismounted Yeomany in case of a disturbance 
rather than call out a company of regular troops ?— 
If you have plenty of troops of the Line you do not 
want the Yeomanry. 

375. Then what you have said does not seem to 
apply so much to the loeality in that case ?—There are 
only artillery there. 

376. I suppose.it would be advisable to call out the 
regular troops rather than call out the Yeomanry P— 
Tt would. 

, 877. (Captain Ridley.) The origin of this troop was 
the practical use that was made of them upon an 


occasion. when it was necessary to defend the machinery . 


at the pit-heaps ?—Yes. 
378. In consequence of their being of very great 
use as dismounted men tke -dismounted troop has 


“been Continued since >— Yes. 


379. Are you aware that for some two or three 
years an order was given that no more recruiting 
should take place ¢ >_Yes, 

380. And I believe that it is owing partly to your 
recommendation that there is now recruiting going on 
for that troop ?—Yes. 

381. You would say, would you not, that that troop 
is not less efficient than the mounted men ?—No, 
They are very smart indeed, they are a bares fine body 
of men. , 

382. When you speak of conveyances you do not 


mean, I suppose, any conveyances belonging to the: 
regiment, but merely that in the case of transferring ~ 


those men from one place to another, you would use 
wpe ordinary means of locomotion to send them ?— 


383. (Major- cre al Shute.) Are those dismounted 
men whom you have mentioned in the Northumber- 
land corps a class of men who would not join any 
other description of . volunteers?—I should say 


* they would not. 


384. They are men who you get in ‘that way and 
who would not go elsewhere i—Yes, I think there is an 
esprit de corps among them; they have got their own 
band. 

385. Do not you think that a portion of detneed 
men are very -valuable to every Cavalry corps, for the 
Yeomanry as well as the regular Cavalry, if they are 
armed and equipped, ready to mount if they are wanted, 
the same as the other men!—I think So as a general 
rule. 

386, Even, if.each troop had an Irish car to convey 
them along the litie of march or in the field ?2—Yes ; 
they would be useful. 

387. Are they not very valuable for guides, and £0 
on ?—They can perhaps make them so. 

388, (Chairman.) With regard to the general quali- 
fications of officers,do you think that they are pretty 
well qualified on the whole’?—I am sorry to say that 
they are not ;'a great many of them are not qualified. 
I think that thay require a great deal more drill, and 


as many as possible; in fact, a great number of them 


ought to go to a school of instruction to learn, that is 
the great failing which they have, 


389. At the present moment any officer can, be 


attached to a cavalry regiment, can he not ?—I would. 


rather that he went to Aldershot. Ithink it isa chance 
when yon go toa regiment whether you learnyour duties 
or not. You must conformtowhat the regiment is doing, 
and they may not have time to teach you ; but I thick 


the officers are going on very well now at Aldershot, and - 


that we are getting on as well as we could expect; but 
there are many officers who. do not know their duties, 
and that is the cause of mistakes, and also. creates 
talking in the ranks and the men get wrong and 
they . do not attend to the word of command, or 
perhaps there is no. command at all; whereas, if the 
officers were all up to their work in the Yeomanry, the 
troops would work remarkably well, and everything 
would be efficient at the end of the training. 

390. What is your recommendation with regard to’ 


getting better qualified officers; would you make it 


compulsory on all officers joing to go to a school of 
instruction 1—I think they ought to join it. I think 


that young officers ought. to go for a month, if not — 
The time 
ds spent there entirely in teaching them, and they ¢ are 


longer, to Aldershot to learn their duties. 


sure to learn everything there. 

391. You would require them to obtain a ontteate 
at Aldershot ?—I would let that remain as it is now; 
if they got their certificate they should get their pay, 
but if not they should go without their pay. I may 
mention that, I have got now ten of my officers this 
month ‘there, and I had six or seven there last month, 


who are getting on very-well in that respect’; and Le 


must say this for the officers’ of Yeomanry that they 
are wishful to learn. _I-never saw anybody more 
attentive than they, are at their permanent training. 


392. Would you require that attendance at a School — 


of Instruction from all officers, or only from those first 
coming in ?—From officers coming in only. I would 
leave it optional to those officers ‘who are now in the 


Yeomanry, but I should recomniend them strongly to 


go 


393. With regard to those who may join the Yeo- 


manry in future, would you apply that recommendation 


to officers who have served in the Regular Cavalry ?— 
No, not to them. They are, generally speaking, 
pretty well up to their. work. Ido not speak.of all 
officers, but some of them are exceedingly good. I 
have some who have never been in the Army who are 
exceedingly good squadron leaders and troop leaders. 

394. A great deal depends, does it not, upon the 
man himself ; although he might be well instructed 
when he leaves the school, he might get rusty P—I 
think that if he has once a good g groundwork he does not 
forget it.in a hurry. 

895. Do you think that it would have great 
influence upon the drill of the men in troops, as well 


as with reference to the mere duties of troop and ° 


squadron leaders in the field, if they knew that their 
officers were thoroughly well instructed? —Every 
influence, I think. I think that the troop officers 
ought to attend all the preliminary drills, and bring 
the men there, because if the troop officers do not 
go very often the men will not, go. 

396, Do you. think that the officers would learn at 
the School of Instruction not only how to perform 


their own duty, but how to impart instruction to — 


others ?— Yes, ~ 

397. Is that a ee of the course of instruction ? es 
Yes. 

398. With regard to the non-commissioned officers 
of the permanent staff, do you think that their atten- 
dance at the school should. be compulsory ?—Yes, I 


think that all in short ought to go there to pass an ° 
With regard to the serjeants that are: 


examination. 
in the regiments at the present. time, we are sending 
all those that we find inefficient and. not up to their 
work to Aldershot. — 

399. Have you met with any cases of refusal to. 
go?No, merely sick certificates, which may very 
likely be tantamount to it.. There was one man who 


resigned, but they generally go, and we hore no trouble — . 


Ma them about it, 


~ tion in ‘future ?~—Yes. 
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400. (Marqus of Ailesbury. ) I think the regulation. 
at the present time is this that any officer, who.is 
appointed to the Yeomanry, in the tirst year of his 
joining is, more or less, a supernumerary !— Yes. 

401. And he is bound in the next year to be 
attached to some regular Cavalry regiment. Now he 
can go to the School of Instruction at 6 Aldershot, and if 
he does not obtain the Certificate which is required on 
' that occasion, I believe he has the option of going a 
_ second time, and if he does not obtain it on the second 
oceasion, he must leave the regiment ; that is to say 
_ his Commission is not completed 2—No, at the second 
inspection he has to be examined by an Inspector, 
to see if he is qualified for the appointment, and if he 
does not pass that examination his Commission is 
cancelled. - 

402. On leaving the School at Aldershot, may . he 
receive a Certificate which at once entitles him to his 
Commission P—Quite so. J understand it so, if he 
passes his examination, and that is what 1 want it to be, 
that he should pass his examination at Aldershot, and 
then that will qualify him for his Commission. -I see 
him also as well afterwards. 

403. It is your opinion then that pica of Yeomanry 
_generally acquire a great deal of instruction if they 
are in want of it, and 3 you think that this system will be 
likely to make ‘them much better officers and more 


respected by the men?—Yes, but I do not speak. 


of all. 
404. But you think that that should be the regula- 
I have officers in a regiment; 
and there are officers, in many regiments, who are very 
good indeed, they never miss a troop drill. 
405. Of course officers who have been in the Regular 
Cavalry would not be required to do this ; but Infantry 
Officers have to do the same thing !— Yes. 
406. (Colonel Baker.) Is it not advisable, with a view 


to any examination, that the officers should be attached , 


to the school at Aldershot.and be instructed for a 
certain time at Aldershot, and that their receiving, 
their certificate should depend on whether they are 


considered fit —Yes, that is what I have said, that . 


they should be instructed and stay there for a month 
- or more if possible, 

407. (Colonel Biddulph.) With regard to your re- 
commendation that officers on their first appointment 
should. for the future be compelled to join the school 
of instruction, cases occur in which gentlemen ate 
’ appointed Captains on account of their local in- 
fluence. Would you apply your: recommendation to 
those cases also 1—Yes. 

408. But you would not allow the influence which 


they bring to bear upon a regiment, hy introducing . 


thought all officers ought to attend troop drill. 


recruits into it, to outweigh their deficiency in a know- Col. Edward 


ledge of their duties ?—I think that when a civilian is 
appuinted as a Captain it is a great boon to him, and 
that he ought to do something. for it, by going to learn 
his duties for the sake of the men in his regiment. 

409. Then similarly in the case of officers who are 
now in the Service and who are promoted, would you 
make their promotion contingent upon their passing an 
examination ?—I¢ is so now up to the rank of Major. 

410. Do you really exempt men who are now in the 


Service while they hold their present commissions P— 


They are exempted. by order. J would not break any 
former rule, any officer who likes to go to Aldershot 
might go, andI should recommend every one to go. - 

411. "You would make it only compulsory upon new 
oflicers, or upon officers being promoted to new com- 
missions ?—No, it is only officers who get their first 
commissions. -I would make it compulsory upon them. 
I would not make it compulsory upon officers who 
are now in the Service to go to Aldershot, I would 
leave it to. their own good feelings ; 5 you cannot order 
a Captain to-go to Aldershot now. 

412. Would you make promotion contingent upon 
that ?—No, he has to be examined by me. 

413. (Mr. De la Bere.) In the event of an officer 
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not wishing to be examined for his promotion, should . 


he remain in the rank he oCgUP as as long as he 
pleases !—No. 

414, Suppose aman wished to remain as Lieutenant 
and not to be promoted P—Then he has no occasion to 
be examined, except for the higher rank. — 

‘415. (Lord Skelmersdale.) You stated that you 
No 
doubt you are aware that a great many officers-do not 
live in the counties in which their regiments are ?— 
Yes, 

416. How would you provide for a case af that 
kind? How would you give them the necessary in- 
struction? Would you insist upon it ?—I think that 
with regard to officers who live a long way from their 
head-quarters they ought not to pelong to a regiment. 
If it is worth their while to be in a regiment, I think 
it should be worth their while to do their duty. 


“417. (Viscount Newport.) Since the formation of the , 


School of Instruction at ‘Aldershot, if an officer wishes 
it, can he still be attached to a Cavalry regiment with- 
out going to the School of Instruction ?—I believe that 
is not to be allowed. 

418, An officer can no longer, under such circum- 


stances, be attached to a Cavalry regiment 4—The order ° 


is not out yet, but it is coming out. It depends very 
much upon the regiment that you go to whether you 
learn anything or not. 


The Witness withdrew. 
- Adjourned to Friday next at 12 o’clock. 
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Mr. T. W. Mixxs, Secretary. 


Colonel Epwarp Sxacer, further examined. 


419. (Chairman.) I believe you have something to _ 
add to theevidence you gave the other day as to the 
allowance made to permanent serjéeants?—I have, 

- The other day T stated that I agreed that forage 


allowance all the year round was a aay good thing Col. Kdward 


for the serjeants, but, on re-consideration, I think that 
that will be open to doubt; at any rate, whether it . 


Seager. 


would ke so or not, I think é may be abused. In the 16th ae 
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Col. Edward first place, the serjeant must provide his own horse, 
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and he could not do that out of 367. a year allowed to 
him. Ialso think that he could not keep his horse 
for 2s. a day and provide forage, and veterinary attend- 
ance when the horse was sick, and also stable accom- 
modation. 

420. Are the Committee to understand that, on 
further reflection, you are rather disposed to 
re-consider that, part of your ‘evidence ?—Yes, and to 
fall back upon what was said before. I think that if 
he gets three months’ forage allowance it will be suffi- 
cient. 

421. (Marquis of Ailesbury.) Are you aware that in 
some of the regiments of Yeomanry, for some time 
past, it has been customary to have squadron serjeants 
instead of troop serjeants ; that a squadron serjeant 
was allowed 4s. a day instead of 2s. a day, but that 2s, 
of it went towards the keep of a horse?—I have no 
squadron serjeants in my division, there is merely a 
squadron serjeant during the time of a vacancy, and 
until it is filled up, if necessary. 

422, The 2s, a day is what has been allowed, not 
only for serjeants, in instances of which you do not 
seem to be aware, but it is also an allowance made 
to Adjutants for the keep of a horse. Do you think 
that a horse could not be kept on 2s. a day ?—From 
what I have already stated, I do not think that it 
could be kept for 2s.a day. First’ of all, I have to 
consider that a man has to provide his horse and pay 
for it, and next he has to provide stable accommodation 
and forage, and also veterinary attendance if required. 

423. (Colonel Baker.) But if the horse were provided 
by the Government, might not the permanent serjeant 
then be expected to keep the horse on 2s. a day ?— 
Yes, [ think so, if the horse is provided in the first 
instance by the Government. 
that that should be done. 

424. (Colonel Biddulph.) Is it not the case that 
when a squadron serjeant, in the instance which has 
been mentioned by Lord Ailesbury, draws an extra 
2s..a day, that that is not given as forage, but as the 
pay for the other troop ; that is to say, he draws the 
‘pay of two serjeants and, does duty for two troops? 
—Yes, he does, and he gets the pay. 

425, (Lord Skelmersdale.) As arule, is not the forage 
for the serjeant’s horse provided by the Captain 6f the 
troop ?—It is not always:so, but it is generally. 


426. (Chairman.) I will now proceed. to the next’ 


point before the Committee, and that is as. to the 
“ Arrangements for permanent duty and troop drills; 
question of payment for the latter ; and minimum 
number of days for each.” ‘First, as to the arrange- 
ments for permanent duty, and troop drills, do you 
think, upon the whole, that the present arrangements 
are satisfactory ?—I do not think that the arrangements 
for troop drills are satisfactory, The men, generally 
speaking, do not like the preliminary drills. In some 
regiments they attend fairly, but in others they do not, 
the men do not attend the drills well. 

427, As to the permanent duty, do you consider that 
eight days, inclusive of two days occupied at the time of 
assembly, and in marching to and from their head- 
quarters, are sufficient for the purpose ‘of training, or do 
you think that the Yeomanry would come up for a 
longer period P—I do not consider that the time is 
sufficiently long. I would give eight days, exclusively 
of the days for marching in and marching out, but, at 
the same time, I must say that the difficulty in my 
mind is whether you could get the Yeomanry in the 
agricultural districts, to find time for those ten days. 

428. Do you think that the difficulty would arise 
with regard to the men ‘or ‘the horses?—As to the 
men. 

429. With reference to the troop drills, do you 
think that their number is insufficient, or that they 
do not last long enough?—I would recommend, but 
there are so few men who attend the drills, that for 
three consecutive days previously to the assembly (I 
would say four, but’ I am afraid I could not carry 


that out), that for three days previously to the assembly © 


for the annual training, all the troops should assemble 


I should recommend: 


at ~head-quarters, and be drilled by the Adjutant 
for those three days, morning and evening. I mean 
a regular Adjutant’s drill, in order to teach the 
officers and the men all their workings by fours and 
everything; and all the preliminary drills. It would 
teach the officers their places in the field, and be 
all: quietly gone through, for three consecutive days 
before the assembly, so that on the assembly the 
regiment would be ready for its Colonel to manceuvre 
it, and this in place of having troop drills at different 
periods, at any time when they choose to assemble. 

430. I do not clearly understand you whether 

those troop drills are to be applicable to all the men, 
or whether they are to be limited to recruits ?—I 
think they should be applicable to all the men. 
. 431. If so, would you.recommend that the recruits 
should have any further drill?—As it is already 
ordered, I think that the recruits ought to be taught 
as much as possible, by the serjeants goimg from farm 
to farm, or to the head-quarters of all the troops, for 
foot drill. ii 

432. Do you think the recruits should be called 
up together for any time?—No. I do not think it is 
possible to get them together. If you can get them, . 
as I have said, to attend permanent training for a. 
consecutive number of days—I have said three days— - 
beforehand at the Adjutant’s drills, 1 think that is all 
you can expect them todo in addition to their foot 
drills. 

433, I think you expressed the opinion that the men 
should be paid for all the days they attended ?—Yes. 
In my report for this year you will see that I recom- 
mend that during the three days’ permanent drill— 
or as we call it, three days’ of Adjutant’s diill— 
every man should have 2s. a day pay, and 1s. 4d. for 
his horse, making 8s. 4d. perdiem. .I take that from 
what is now allowed to the Leicestershire. Yeomanry 
Cavalry. They have only six days’ permanent training, 
and they assemble in squadroms at their troop head- 
quarters, officers and men, to be drilled under the 
Adjutant for four days, each squadron or troop—(it is 
generally a squadron, if they can get them together 
near enough)—they assemble, and they are drilled by . 
the Adjutant, and they receive 2s. per man and. 1s. 4d. 
per diem for the horse, during those preliminary drills, 
Those drills are arranged by the Adjutant and the 
Colonel, combined with the Captains of troons, and they 
seem to answer very well. The officers and men meet, 
and there is a good attendance. This generally takes 
place about a month before the permanent training, 
and it- goes on during that month, and I recommend 
that 2s. per man and Is. 4d. per day for the horse, 
making 3s. 4d. together, should be paid to each man 
during the drills, that is, when he is learning his duty 
under the Adjutant. 

434. ‘That permanent duty should take place within 
a week, I suppose, of the period you have mentioned ?— 
With the Leicestershire regiment it can be so. Three 
days consecutively immediately before the training. 

435, Would you allow a man to draw any pay if he 
has not been present on one of the days of training? 
—If he.was away without leave, I should not give him 
his pay, but if he had sufficient excuse for his absence ~ 
I would, because there are circumstances under which 
a man is sometimes obliged to be away. I do not like 
it, but you must remember this, that it is very diffi- 
cult te, get recruits for the Yeomanry, and, if you 
were to be hard upon them, the whole thing would 
evaporate, and they would become very much reduced 
in their strength, it is desirable to retain good and. 
efficient men. ; , 

436. The opinion has been expressed that a man . 
should not receive his pay if hé has not been present 
for six days, should you endorse that opinion ?—Of 
course, if a man has not been present for six days, he 
should decidedly not haye his pay. 

437. Do you think he should be mulcted of all his 
pay P—Yes, if he is not present he does not get it, 
that is the rule, but as I have said before, if a man has’ 
a good excuse, and obtains leave from the officer | 
commanding his troop, to be absent for any day 
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during the permanent training, I think he ought to 
have his pay, although, at the same time, I think that 
as a rule they ought not to give leave. 

438. (Major-General Shute.) Hes each man to attend 
three troop drills before a regiment comes out ?—Yes, 
but he does not always do it; he ought to do it, andif 
not, I may say that he is supposed not to receive any 
pay whatever. 

439, Before those drills take place does he receive 
any pay ?—None whatever. 

440, Does he not lose his day’s work? Has he not 
to ride many miles to and from the drill-ground? and 
is he not often put to expense ?— Yes ; he has to ride 
as many as 15 or 20 miles to his troop drills in some 
cases. 

44]. Are not those drills extremely important, and 
* is it not very desirable to encourage strict attendance ? 
—I think it is most important. 

442. Do you think that if every man attending all 
those three drills received 10s., which would be 3s. 4d. 
a day, that that would about compensate him for what 
he had virtually lost, by no longer having the advantage 
over other owners of horses by exemption from the 
duty, and would he not be more likely to give regular 
attendance !—I think so. 

443. Only giving him the 10s. if he attended all the 
three drills ’/— Yes. 

444, Do you think that would afford great encourage- 
ment and would be a desirable thing to do ?—-Yes, I 
think very desirable. 

445. The fact being that those troop drills are of 
very great importance, and almost of more importance 
than the permanent training ?—Yes, they are ; a great 
part of the time occupied in the permanent training is 
wasted in teaching the men to work by fours. 

446, (Sir F. Fitz Wygram.) How-do you think three 
days compulsory training at the head-quarters of the 
troop during some part of the summer would answer, 
instead of three days at the head-quarters of the regi- 
ment, immediately preceding the annual training, so 
that the different troops could suit themselves, and an 
Adjutant be disposable distinctly for the training of 
each troop, which would probably be less expense ?-—I 
think that the other plan is preferable, on account of 
téaching the young officers their field drills and having 
all the regiment together. During part of the day the 
_ Adjutant could work them at fours, and during the 
remainder of the day he could have field drill, and 
teach the young officers the A B C of their field drill, 
and how to manceuvre in the field, doing it quietly, 
and explaining it tothe men. That is my reason for 
wishing to have the regiment together. 

447. (Mr. Tudor Johnson.) Referring to the question 
put to you by Major-General Shute, I believe that. by 
the present regulations at least nine preliminary drills 
(three of which must be mounted troop drills) are re- 
quired to entitle a Yeoman to permanent duty pay ?— 
‘Yes. 

448, With certain exceptions P—Yes. 

449, Bandsmen, for example, are exempt, and men 
who have attended three assemblies for permanent duty, 

and are excused by their Captains ?—Yes. 
' 450. Do you consider that payment for attendance 
at those drills at the rates allowed when Yeomen are 
assembled for exercise—ds. 4d. a day, viz., 2s. per man 
and 1s. 4d. per horse—would be an inducement to the 
men to attend the full number of the drills ?—I think 
it would; but, if not, we must raise it. You must 

remember that they lose a great deal of money; a 
' man loses money by his seven days’ attendance, it is 
- a good deal of expense to him, indeed, he spends a great 
deal more than he receives from the Government. 

451. (Mr De la Bére.) With regard to permanent 
duty, do you think that if it were done away with, 
and that in lieu thereof the regiments were assembled 
for exercise for a period not above 14 days, that 
that would enable the men to have full training and 
exercise !—Certainly ; I do not think permanent train- 
ing should be done away with: 

452. But not at the same rate of pay that you 
mentioned just now, 3s. 4d.a day?—No. I do not 


think you would get them out for 3s. 4d. a day for 14 Col. Edward 


days. When I said 3s. 4d., I meant that I would give 
them that in place of their getting nothing for three 
preliminary drills: as is the case now, they get 
nothing. 

453. (Lord Skelmersdale.) You are aware, are you 
not, that very often as many as eight or nine drills 
take place in a regiment ?—Yes, in one or two corps, 

454. That is owing, is it not, to a number of the 
men not being able to attend at certain times, and they 
come as they can ?—They come out very strong some- 
times, and for as many as nine drills. I am aware 
that they do come out, but then the object of their 
coming ought to be to come out in a large body, as 
large as possible. You cannot drill two or three men, 
to work by fours. 

455. Some of the men do attend the whole of the 
mounted drills, do they not?—Yes, and very well 
indeed. 

456. Would you make any difference in the pay of 
those men who come from a long distance, and of those 
who are close at hand, and come to those drills ?—No. 
Ido not think you could do that. At the present 
time, as I said before, they get nothing. I do not 
think I should make any difference in the pay ; it 
would make it a complicated question, I think, if you 
did. 

457. (Colonel Biddulph.) I think you stated that you 
did not approve of the present troop drills, which go on 
from time to time during the year !—No, because they 
are badly attended ; they are very badly attended in 
many instances. 

458. In that case, I suppose it is hardly necessary to 
ask you whether you recommend payment to be made 
for them?—If they got remuneration, I think we should 
have better attendance. 

459. Do you think that would be a good way of 
spending the ‘money—better than giving them two 
days’ preliminary drill, and paying them for that in- 
stead’—lI still think that the eight days, exclusively 
of marching in and marching out, are quite few enough 
to teach them. all that we have to teach them, to make 
them effective. 

460. (Colonel Baker.) Axe the Committee to under- 
stand that the regulations as to preliminary drills, 
and a man’s not receiving pay unless he attends them, 
are not attended to P—Practically not, at least not in 
all cases, in some regiments they do adhere to them. 
I think it is a question for consideration. 


_ 461. Is it not, in your opinion very advisable that » 


they should be attended to?—Yes, I think so, but 
then I think you would have many men resign. 

462. Would not the result be increased efficiency on 
the part of the men?—Certainly. I think it would be 
advisable that the regulations should be carried out 
strictly, and let the Yeomanry regiments know that, 
in future, they will be carried out: strictly, so that 
men may make their choice. 

463. (Marquis of Ailesbury.) Itis jthe rule, as I 
understand, that those men in a regiment who do not 
attend the preliminary troop drills, are not entitled to 
any pay for permanent duty ?—They are not entitled 
to pay. 

164. Is not the only thing allowed this—that, if men 
have been regular in attendance, and attentive to their 
permanent duties for many years, perhaps for 20 years, 
the officers in command of the troops, may excuse those 
men occasionally from preliminary troop drills ?—The 
commanding officer of a regiment, I think, is the person 
who ought to do that ; he can excuse the men who are 
effective and good soldiers, and who for a long time 
have been in the habit of attending well, from any num- 
ber of drills that he likes, at least one or two. 

465. I believe the rule is, that if they have attended 
two or three of the last permanent duties regularly, 
then the officer is allowed to excuse those men from 
preliminary troop drills P—Yes, he is allowed to do so, 
1 do not say that he is allowed to excuse them from all 
three. 

466. Referring to what you stated just now as to the 
expense which a Yeoman incurs out of his own pocket. 
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to preliminary troop drills, but also to permanent 
duty, have you ever heard it said, that in a town where 
a regiment assembles for permanent duty, it is calcu- 
lated that, supposing the money provided by the 
Government amounts to 1,5007., probably 3,000/. are 
spent in that town during the week, or something like 
that proportion?—I never heard’an amount of that 
kind stated ; of course what amount is spent depends 
very much upon the strength of the regiment, and the 
habits ‘of the men, 

467. At all events you believe that 7s. a-day does 
not cover the expense of the man and horse during the 
time?—I have heard it said, that it costs a 
man 1, a day generally, during the week, while he gets 
only 7s, Ihave heard that stated, but I cannot say 
whether it is correct. 

468. (Chatrman.) Withreference to that last answer, 
the statement that it costs aman 1/. a day is con- 
ventional, is it not, that is to say, you would not 
lead the Committee to believe that the necessary 
expenses of a Yeoman are l/.a day ?—Not at all, it 
is merely that I have heard them say what it costs ; 
they get together and spend more money in con- 
vivialities, more than they would spend if they were > 
at home. 

469. We have spoken already of the attendance at 
troop drills, and also at permanent duty. Have you 
any recommendations to make to the Committee, as 
to the means of enforcing attendance, or of affording 
inducements to the men to be regular in atten- 
dance ?—No, nothing further than what I have said 
already, and that is to deprive them of their pay. Do 
you refer to their permanent duties P 

470. I am speaking of either ?—Nothing more than 
their loss of pay for non-attendance. I cannot recom- 
mend anything more that would have any effect except 
payment for attending troop drills. I may mention 
that the Yeomanry are a very ticklish corys to deal 
with, and I think that everything must be done by 
ppmuasen in a great measure and by holding out to 
hem inducements to enlist, and to remain and attend 
the drills. 

471. Would you suggest any system of fines for 
non-attendance P—There are fines imposed in a great 
many regiments. : 

472. Do you know how those fines are usually 
expended ?—No ; I cannot tell you, but I think they 
are, very often expended in giving treats to the 
remainder of the troop—to the men who attend the 
drills, © % 

473. Would you suggest that any nominal rolls 
should be rendered as to the men present at each 


_ troop or squad drill?—Yes ; we have got them now, 


at least they are coming out this year. 

474, Are they nominal rolls?—Yes, shewing every 
man’s attendance—the umber of hours that he 
attends—and these have to be given to the Inspector 
for each troop. There is a list containing every man’s 
name, and the number of days he has attended all his 
preliminary drills, also the permanent training and 
the number of hours he has been at if; indeed it can- 
not be more explicit than it will be in future. 

475. Are the troop rolls signed by the Captains of 
the troops and countersigned by the Inspecting 
Officers P—By Captains only. 

476. Has it ever come to your knowledge that men 
haye been returned as being on parade who have not 
been present ?—Yes, it has; but I think that at the 
present time it is not usual ; there may be one or two 
instances of that in some regiments, but very few in 
my district. Officers were, sometimes in the habit of 
returning their servants as on parade and drawing a 
week’s pay for a servant, who was perhaps their coach- 
man, and had never been in the ranks at all, but that 
practice has been abolished. It was the custom 
before Colonel Oakes and I were appointed, not in all 
but in some regiments—zvery few in my district. 

477. To the best of your knowledge had the man, 
and the horsé which be was supposed to ride, ever been 
in the ranks at all during the time of training ?—I 


cannot say whether the man had ever been in the 
ranks or not. ; 

478. I suppose that both man and horse were 
returned on ‘the pay list?—Yes, as drawing pay, and 
the men acting merely as batmen to, their masters, but 
having never been in the ranks. I think it is an 
excellent thing for an officer to have a batman 
mounted in the ranks with his master, because if 
mounted he will go through all drills, and he is always 
ready to go with him on service and attend to him. 

479. Has it ever come to your knowledge that in 
calling over the roll men have answered for comrades 
who have not been there P—Never. I have every roll 


‘called in my presence, in the front of the troop, and L 


see every man as his name is called over. 

480. Do you not believe that any man has ever: 
answered twice?—No; I do not think so. TI have 
rather a higher opinion of Yeomen than to helieve that 
they would act in that manner. It must be done by 
the connivance of the officers, if it is done at all. 

481. (Sir F. Fitz Wygram.) I belieye that each 
man files by ?—No ; I take a troop separately. 

482. (Chatrman.) The rolls which are to be made 
out now, for the different parades, are to be nominal 
rolls, are they not ?—Yes, nominal rolls with every 
man’s name down. 

483. With respect to permanent duty: on the days - 
of inspection, it is your custom, I believe, to see all the’ 
men, or to have them properly accounted for P—No ; 
that is generally two or three days before the time. I 
have all that done before the day of inspection. I have 
the wholeof the rolls called before the day of inspection; 
every man is present, and I see their names, and I see 
their horses, and everything connected with them, 
but on the day of inspection there is hardly time 
for that. I see them during the week that I am 
there, that is when the inspections do not come 
too close together. The Committee must bear in 
mind that inspections draw together a great number 
of people, the whole county almost, and very often it 
is more a show day than anything else. We now 
inspect them before the inspection day. . 

484, When the men are dismissed, is it your opinion 
that there should be any general regulation that the 
men should be marched by in troops to the troop head- 
quarters, and be there dismissed, or should they be 
allowed to dismiss themselves?—In most regiments 
that I have to deal with, the men are marched regu- 
larly home, and I think it is a very good plan. — 

485. But that custom is not uniform, I believe P— 
Not everywhere, perhaps, but I think that it tends to 
discipline and to produce smartness in a corps, and I 
should recommend it. : 

486. Should you be inclined to recommend that 
they should be allowed by their Captains to fall out as 
they reached their homes?—Yes. In the Duke of 
Lancaster’s regiment they do so; they march some- 
times in squadrons, and sometimes in troops, and fall 
out as they go on. 

487. Upon the whole, is it your opinion that there 
should be some uniform regulation upon that subjeet? 
—Yes, except as to the troop at head-quarters, because 
they are scattered. I think they ought generally to 
be marched away by one of the officers of the troop, 
but as to the head-quarter troop, they are dismissed 
in the neighbourhood ; generally, they are scattered 
about. ; 

488. (Major-General Shute.) Do you find tha 
recruits near towns are, as a rule, inferior to country 
recruits P—They are in riding, Town troops do ‘not 
ride so well/as agricultural men. 

489. Are they better on foot parade, and men from 
the country better for mounted positions P—Yes. 
What I mean to say is, that agricultural recruits are of 
a higher class than town recruits generally ; many of 
the men are in the habit of hunting. 

490. (Mr. Tudor Johnson.) Do you consider that it 
would detract from the efficiency and discipline of the _ 
Yeomanry if, instead of calling out the whole force 
annually for permanent duty, a proportion only of the 
several regiments was called out, and the remainder 


allowed to assemble at troop head-quarters, under the 
command of their troop officers, and under the instruc- 
tion of the Adjutant, say for six days, at the exercise 
rates of 2s, and Is, 4d.?—No, I do not think it would 
be a good plan. 

491. (Mr. De la Bere.) Are you aware thit the 
Leicester regiment is allowed to come up for four 
days’ preliminary drill, or exercise, on condition that 
the total expense to be incurred by its coming out 
on permanent duty for the ordinary number of days 
is not exceeded ?—Yes. eee 

492. Should you recommend the adoption of such a 
course for the corps generally on those conditions /— 
I haye recommended more than that. 

493. That is, a shorter period of permanent duty to 
cover the expense of the preliminary drills?—I have 
recommended eight days—eleven days, in fact—of per- 
manent duty, and therefore it must cause more expense, 

494, I believe that the present arrangement in the 
Leicester corps does not exceed the usual expense ?— 
No, with the Leicester regiment it does not. 

495. Would you recommend the adoption generally 
of such a plan?—If the other plan, which I have 
already proposed, is not adopted, I would. 

496. A shorter period of permanent duty, and then 
preliminary training and exercise?—Yes, together 
{ certainly would recommend a longer period. I do 
not think that at the present time the Yeomanry have 
time enough to get properly drilled, and to become 
efficient as they ought to be. 

497. You do not mean to recommend three days’ 
preliminary drill in addition to ten days’ permanent 
duty ?—Yes, I do. 

498. Thirteen days altogether P—Yes. 

499. Do you inspect the numbers entered in the 
troop pay lists to see whether they agree with the 
numbers that have passed before you on parade P—No, 
[have nothing to do with the finance. 

500. Do you not look at the numbers at all in the 
troop list?—No ; if I were ordered to do it, I should 
do it, but I do not do it now. 

501. Have you no idea whether men are charged for 
who ‘are not present ?—No, I cannot say that. I 
should be glad to do it if I were ordered to do it; but 
the troop rolls now will check the pay list. 

502. (Lord Skelmersdale.) Yowhave mentioned that 


fines were imposed in a certain regiment, can you 


explain to the Committee how those charges are levied ? 
—They are principally levied for being absent from 
parade, and for being late at parade, and for a bad turn 
out. I cannot tell you the amounts of the fines, as they 
are laid down by the regulations, I mean in the 
Yeomanry Regulations, but I believe. they vary in 
different regiments. 

503. How is the money procured from the men ?— 
It is stopped from their pay at the end of the 
week. 

504, Has it ever come to your knowledge that a 
man has resisted a fine, because its imposition was not 
legal ?—I never heard of that, but it may have been 


so. ‘The men were generally paid on the day after the 
inspection. 


E may have left the-town, and it has not 
been reported to me. 

505. (Colonel Biddulph.) You have stated that cases 
occurred under the old system, of officers’ servants being 
mustered as troopers?—Yes. 

506. Did that come to your knowledge on the first 


_ inspection ?—No, it did not ; on the second inspection 


of the regiment it came to my knowledge. 

507. What horses were mustered as the horses of 
those men ?—None whatever. 

508. There were no horses, but pay was drawn as for 


amounted Yeoman ?—Yes, of course ; but I found out 


that the man was not there nor his horse either. 

509. But it had been previously drawn ?—Yes, and 
they seemed to labour under the idea that they were 
right. It was not from any wrong intention that it was 


_ done, but the officers thought that they were privileged 
to do it. : 


510. ‘Ts there not pay given for dismounted Yeo- 
men f—Yes ; for instance, there is the orderly-room 
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but you cannot do without these men. 
where their horses are. 

O11. You are aware, are you not, that in cases where 
there is, for instance, a dismounted troop, they are not 
allowed mounted pay ?—Yes, they are paid as In- 
fantry. 

512. The pay of 7s. covers the horse as well as the 
man, does it not 2—Yes; but I must not state that I 
know exactly that they are not paid as mounted mien, 
although I do not think they are. 

513. (Marquis of Ailesbury.) Are you aware that 
the Yeomanry are at the present time, practically not 
nearly so well paid as they were many years ago ?— 
No, I am not. 

514. Are you aware that in former days » Yeoman 
was exempted from the horse-tax ?—I know of that 
certainly. 

515. In those days the horse-tax was 40s.?—Yes, 
it was. 

516. The pay of the Yeoman for eight days’ drill 
amounts to 56s. a year, that is all he can receive in a 
year ; hut he formerly received in addition to that 
practically 40s. ?—Being exempt from the horse tax ? 

517. Yes; making it 96s./—Yes, I am aware of 
that. 

618, That is now practically reduced by nearly one- 
half ?—Yes, it is. 

519. Are you aware whether, in the days I have 
referred to, when they had the benefit of being exempt 
from the horse tax, the numbers were larger thin 
they are now?—I have heard that formerly when a 
man entered a Yeomanry regiment he went almost for 
life, and stayed so long that he became too stout and 
almost inefficient, but still he remained because they 
did not like to turn him out. But I do not think that 
that is the case now. . 

520. (Sir Ff, Fitz-Wygram.) You have been asked 
a question about the charges made. Surely the Inspec: 
tor’s return would furnish a check as to the number of 
men charged for?—It ought to do so, if they com- 
pare my inspection report with the War Office returns 
that are sent in by the regiments, because they do not 
come through me, that is quite a sufficient check, and 
if there is any discrepancy the regiment must account 
for it. Iam only responsible for the meh on parade. 
I cannot be responsible for the pay-list unless I am 
told I must be so. 

521. The inspection return would check the pay- 
ments, would it not Yes. 

522. (Major-General Shute.) They both go to the 
War Office, do they not —My report goes to the head 
of my department. I do not know where it goes 
afterwards. 

523. There is no reason, is there, why the two should 
not be compared !—Not the least. 

524. (Chairman.) A question has been put with 
reference to the number of men appearing on pera 
and being inspected. You would be guided by the 
inspection return that was handed to you?—Yes ; I 
should be guided by that. I do not call the roll twice 
over. ! 

525. In the case of the servant, to whom you have 
referred as being present, to the best of your know- 
ledge was he returned in the inspection return or not ? 
—No, not in the inspection return. I called the roll the 
day before, and ordered that name and two or three 
others to be struck out,. He 

526. They would not have been included in the 
inspection return by which the pay list would haye 
been checked ?—No. ~ 

527, (Colonel Baker.) But they ,would have been 
unless it had been checked by you.?—Yes, certainly. 
In the same regiment I found two officers who had 
servants mounted in the ranks, and of course they 
were Yeomen. 

528. (Chairman.) With regard to the next point 
as to the provision of horses. ! would ask you im the 
first mstance whether you think that horses shoul'i be 
in all cases the property of the men who ride them? — 
I think that that would be very advisable. 5 
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cases >—- Yes, if it could be carried out. 

530. May Task you what reasons have led you to 
that conclusion?—If it were strictly carried out, I 
believe that you would lose about one-third of the 
Yeomanry, or perhaps more. It would be advisable 
if it could be carried out. I may state to the Com- 
mittee that there is about one-third of the Yeomanry 
who have to borrow horses, and those mep who cannot 
find horses, would have to resign. 

531. What leads you to express the opinion that it 
would be better if the mens’ horses belonged to them- 
selves? Is it because you believe they would take 
better care of them, or because you could more 


directly make them responsible ?—Yes, that is what. 


I think. I believe then that a man would have his 
own horse forthcoming, and that he would be at all 


_ times ready, when called out. for any purpose, to mount 


his horse, without going about to borrow a horse, a2 
the horses would have more chance of being better 
trained. 

532. Do you think that the horses should, under 
any circumstances, be allowed to be hired or borrowed, 
and, if so, under what conditions?—I think that they 


might be borrowed from the relatives of the Yeo- 


men, that is, borrowed or hired on such conditions 
that they should be forthcoming during the whole of the 
permanent duty, and that they should not be changed, 
that no man who brought a horse to the permanent 
training should be allowed to change that horse for 
another, except, of course, he was found to be totally 
unfit, because they are in the habit of bringing fresh 
horses; perhaps when half of the training is over, they 
get another horse, and then the horse, of course, loses 
the training that the other one had. 

533. Then your reason for wishing them not to 
change the horse during the training, has reference 
to the training of the horse ?—Yes. 

534. Would you think it desirable in the event of 
horses being hired, that they should be marked in any 
way, with the view of preventing the same horse being 
used for two different regiments !—That is a question 
which I can hardly answer. It is not likely very often 
to happen. 

535. Supposing that two regiments in the same 
county were to go out at different periods of the 
year, might it not occur that, if horses were allowed to 
be hired, a man in a town might let a horse to a Yeo- 
man in one regiment at one time, and to another at 
another time ?—Yes. 

536. And that horse might be returned as practi- 
cally effective in two regiments ?—Yes, but I do not 
think it would matter. 

537. But suppose that those two regiments were to 
be called out at the same time?—Then it could not 
be done. 

538, Would you not be shewing a horse on paper 
which did not exist in reality ?—No, a man pays for 
the hire of a horse during his training. I do not 
think that it matters. 

539. In that case would there not be two horses repre- 
sented on paper as forthcoming if necessary, whereas 
only one would be available if both regiments were 
called out at the same time?—I do not think that 
it is of any consequence at all, because, if a man 
hires a horse that has been at the previous training, it 
is all the better, as it is likely that the horse will have 
been better trained for the work. 

540. At the present moment, as you are aware, the 
theory is that a man’s horse is his own property ?— 
Yes, exactly. 

541. If you recdgnize the practice of hiring horses, 
would you not think it desirable to establish some 
check, in order to prevent a horse being returned as 


nominally effective for two régiments?--It would be. 


desirable, but [ do not think that you could ever 
carry it out. 

542. Under what conditions would you allow a 
horse to be hired or borrowed ?P—I have already 
stated that he should not be changed during the 
‘training, and that the horse should be kept at the 


whole of that training and be mounted by the man 
who hired the horse. ; 

543. Would you hold the man who hired tie horse 
responsible for it ’—Of course, [ would make him 
responsible, 

544, Would you oblige him to report any change, 
supposing for example that he hired a horse different 
from the one which he had ridden at the previous srain- 
ing?—Yes ; not only report, but I would get from the 
officer who commanded his treop a statement of his 
reasons for doing so. I would only allow that if a 
horse was found to be in any way unfit,—too fractious 
or something of that kind. 

545. What.regulations would you recommend with 
a view to the inspection of these horses, to see 
whether they were fit for the public service at all ?— 
I should hold the commanding officer responsible 
to see that they were fit; I think that he would 
do that for the credit of his regiment, and of 
course the inspecting officer would see whether the 
horse was fit or not—he would be in a measure 
responsible, and would report any horses that were 
not fit. 

546. Does it tally with your experience that all 
horses which have been accepted by commanding 
officers have been fit?—Yes. I cannot say that I 
have ever found it otherwise. I have not found any 
horses that I could take any great exception to, that 
is to say not sufficient exception to justify me in con- 
demnivg them. 

547. Except perhaps in Wales, where the horses are 
rather small are they not ?—Yes, they are. 

548. Would you go so far as to say that, if you had 
been in the place of some of the commanding officers of 
Yeomanry, you would have accepted all the horses that 
you have seen in the ranks P—Yes, I think I should. I 
think that commanding officers of regiments generally 
take very good care not to have horses that are 
exceptional, a 

549. (Major-General Shute.) Except in Wales?— 
Yes,-in one regiment there the horses are very small, 
but they cannot get larger horses. : 

550. (Chairman.) With regard to the next ques- 
tion which has been referred to this Committee, I 
will ask you generally whether you think it desirable 
that the Government should find horses for the 
Yeomanry which should be available, if required, as a 
Cavalry reserve, and under what terms? Suppose, for 
example, it was found possible to draft horses into the 
Yeomanry, do you think asa rule that those horses 
would be kept in good order and be forthcoming if 
necessary !—I think it is very doubtful. 

551. In the event of any such course being proposed, 
under what terms would you say that it ought to be 
done ?—I do not think myself that it could be carried 
out, that is to work efficiently, because those horses 
would be kept and used for perhaps all sorts of pur- 
poses. I do not know whether they would be forth- 
coming when they were wanted. 

552. If the Yeoman does not find his own horse, 
would you recommend that the 7s. a day, which is now 
allowed for man and horse, should be divided and part 
paid to the owner of the horse, and part to the man 
who rides him?—No, decidedly not. I would re- 
commend it to be paid, as it is now ; a man makes his 
own bargain with the owner of the horse, and he is re- 
sponsible to him. I think that it would interfere with ‘ 
the liberty of the men, and that it would not havea 
good effect upon the Yeomen. 

553. (Major-General Shute.) Referring to what you 
have stated’ as to the horses belonging to the men, 
would it not do if the horse belonged to a man’s father, 
provided he resided with or near him ?—I mean that 
of course. 

554, Since the horse duty has been abolished, have 
you found that Yeomen can borrow horses as before ? 
—No, not so well; but it has only been coming into 
operation in the last:year. I expect, in my inspection 
of this year, to find a great change in consequence of 
the tax being done away with ; it has created dissatis- 
faction among the Yeomen, and particularly among the 
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men who had to borrow, the men who lent the horses 
lent them very often for the sake of getting the horse 
tax struck off,—not so much for the amount of it, but 
because I think they like to have a pull over other 
people who keep horses. That is the effect upon them, 
and the men may nut beable to horrow horses so freely 
as they did before. I have recommended that the 
Yeomen should have a pull by being struck off all j juries, 
in place of the horse-tax, so as to give them some privi- 
lege over other people,—to be exempt from serving 
on all juries in fact. 

555. If a horse is hired, do you not think that it 
ought to be on such terms that it should be available 
for any sudden emergency during the year, as well as 
for the whole of. the permanent duty >_Yes, I think it 
ought to be ; but at the same time I do not think that 
it could be carried out, A man who lends a horse may 
want to sell him, very often. In the case of a horse 
that has been ridden in the Yeomanry for a week, it 
raises the value of that horse. 

556. You have stated, I think, that you see no 
objection to a horse being let to Yeomen in two 
different regiments ?—Yes. 

587. If the Yeomanry of England were called 
out on a sudden emergency, would not the War 
Department, in that case, be deceived as to the num- 
ber of men whom they would be likely to find avail- 
able for service ?—No; because if the Yeomanry were 
called out together on an emergency, the men who had 


borrowed a horse between two, would borrow another | 


horse.’ It is only a question of borrowing; it does 
not matter from whom he borrows. 

558. Supposing that cavalry horses were, as was 
just now suggested, sent to the Yeomanry, do you not 
think that they might be inspected monthly by the 
officers commanding troops, half-yearly by the Colonel, 
and annually by the Inspector, with some advantage, 
and that in that way some check might be put upon 
any ill usage of the horses ?—It would be necessary, I 
think, to do so, if it could be carried out; but, as I 
have said, I do not think it could be carried out. 

559. But that mode of inspection would be possible, 
would it not P—Yes, and it would be necessary ; but I 
think there would be a great deal of expense attached 
to it. 

560. How would that be occasioned !—By the officer’s 
travelling expenses, having to go to all the different 
farms and places to inspect the horses. 

561. Do you mean that the Colonels of Yeomanry 
regiments would put the country to such serious 
expense on this account !—Yes; the expense would 
be caused by this system of inspection. 

562. I would suggest inspection half-yearly by the 
Colonel and annually by the Inspector. In which 
case how often should an inspection be made by the 
Captains—once a month ?—I do not think it could be 
carried out, because you could not tie the Captains 
down to this duty, or the troop officers. 

564. Then let it be a troop officer, monthly ?—It 
would be necessary to do so. 

565, (Sir F. Fitz ‘Wygram.) You have stated that 
it is desirable that the Yeomen should he the owners of 
their horses >—Yes. 

566. But if the effect of requiring that the Yeomen 
should be the owners of their horses was to reduce the 
force by one-third, would you still be an advocate for 
that ?—I do not advocate it. I only say that it is de- 
- sirable if it could be carried out ; but I do not know 
whether it could be carried out.” 

567. Perhaps you would not be disposed to carry it 
out if the consequence was a reduction in the numbers? 
—No ; I would not. 

568. (Lord Skelmersdale.) Have you no means of 
ascertaining how many horses are hired in a regiment ? 
—No, not at the present moment. I could tell you if 
- Twas at York, or if I had my returns from York. I 
found, on my last inspection, that there were a number 
of horses hired, but the number varies very much; 


in some regiments there are very few hired horses, 


but in others a great number; I dare say that 
‘there are as many in some regiments, perhaps, 


as 60 that are hired, and in other regiments not so Col. Edward 


many; but I think it would materially affect the 
Force if the present state of things were done away 
with and the men were ordered not to hire. « 

569. (Colonel Baker.) Do you consider that in the 
cease of an invasion, or upon any sudden emergency, all 
those hired horses would be forthcoming ?—I think 
they would; of course, I cannot state it as a fact, but 
I think it is very probable that they would be forth- 
coming, particularly in the case of an invasion, because 
I think, that every man would be ready to do his 
utmost to assist his country and to repel the enemy. 

570. Do you think that many men would be likely 
to let their horses in case of such an emergency 
occurring ?—I think so. I think that you could 
compel them to do so in the case of an emergency. 

571. But might they not be required for Govern- 
ment purposes ?—I mean that it would be for Govern- 
ment purposes. 

572. Might they not be wanted for other Govern- 
ment purposes !—They might be, but still I suppose 
you could always manage to arrange matters—there 
are horses enough, I believe, in the country for both 
purposes. 

573. You stated that you thought it would be diffi- 
cult, if the Government were to provide horses, or a 
certain number, for the Yeomanry; to get those horses 
kept in good order, but I helieve you also said that the 
present condition of the Yeomanry horses was satisfac- 
tory '—Yes, it is so generally. 

574. Why do you consider that the condition of the 
horses. supplied by the Government would not be 
satisfactory P—From the fact of the horses of the 
Yeomanry not being their own,—a man would 
naturally take more care of his own horse than of the 
horse of another. 

575. Do you really think that they would not take 
care of those horses ?—I do not say that they would not 
take care of them, but they might or they might not 
be forthcoming—many things might happen—they 
might, for example, use them for farm. purposes, 
because it is not likely that they would let those horses 
stand idle in their stables, but they would use them for 
all kinds of work; and then the question would be 
whether they would be found in proper order and 
condition when they were wanted, 

576. Do they not use their present horses, the 
condition of which you consider satisfactory, for the 
same purposes P—Yes, of course they use their own 
horses ; but that is a question that I can scarcely 
answer. I think that the question you have asked me 
relates to what cannot be carried out properly, send- 
ing horses to farms and calling them out, when you 
want them on a sudden emergency. 

577. Are you aware that on the Continent that 
system is carried out 1—It may be certainly, but J do 
not know it. You must remember that the people of 
this country are in a very different position from those 
on the Continent. Kvery man is supposed to be a 
freeman here, but they are not so on the Continent, 
they are mostly there under absolute Governments, 
and you have not the same power over the people in 
this country that they have abroad. Supposing that 
the horses were not forthcoming, what would you do 
with the men who had charge of them ? 

578. Might not that same difficulty arise with 
regard to the arms of the Yeomen which are now the 
property of the Government P—Yes; but it is not 
probable. 

579. What would you do in that case, supposing 
the. arms were not forthcoming ?!—I would make the 
men pay for them. 

580. Then why not make them pay in the other 
case ?>—You could do it, but you would most likely 
have to go to law to recover the money. 

581. Would not the same rule apply to both cases ? 
—Perhaps a man would not have money to pay. IT 
cannot give you exactly the reasons for thinking so, 
but I cannot believe that it could be carried out. pro- 
perly, sending horses to the Yeomanry to be taken 
care of for the Government. 
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582. (Marguis of Ailesbury,) Do you not consider 
that the whole principle of the Yeomanry consists in 
enlisting those men who keep horses ?—Yes, as nearly 
as it can ke done. 

583. o would therefore ride their own horses or 
the horse of their father, or some relative ?—Yes, that 
is according to the old system, and it ought never, n 
my, opinion, to have been departed from. 

_684. Has it ever been much departed from !—No, 
not,.very greatly departed from, because generally 
speaking, the Yeomen ride their own horses. 

585. Do you not think that a Captain desirous of 
forming a good troop, would first look at the appear- 
ance of a man who was willing to enlist, and then at 
his means of keeping a horse and mounting himself 
respectably ?—Yes. ie 

586. That ought to be, and, generally speaking, is 
the very foundation of the Yeomanry ?—Yes, it is. 

587. Of course, a zealous farmer wishing to come 
oué on permanent duty might find that the charger 
he had reckoned upon fell sick, and, if he hired a 
horse rather than not come out at all, you would 
regard that, not as a fault, but rather a feather in his 
cap P—Quite so. 

588. The'same horse could not be expected to be 
forthcoming for certain all the year, because, as you 
have before said, he might occasionally be sold in the 
interval /—Yes. 

589. Therefore it is not so much the individual horse 
that you would look to, as the individual man who was 
responsible for having the horse?—Yes, of course. 
Generally speaking, I think that it is almost the 
exception that a horse comes out for two years running 
in the Yeomanry, even in the agricultural districts. 

590. In fact, there are sometimes horses in the ranks 
of very great value, and of course it affords a good 
opportunity for the farmers to shew them to the 
officers and others who would probably purchase them 
hefore the next year came round P—Yes, exactly ; and 
I have known horses sold for as much as 200J. a-piece, 
owned by privates in the Yeomanry. 

591, In some counties, I believe, it is not un- 
common tkat a horse in the ranks is worth 100/.2— 
That is so. With regard to borrowed horses, I may 
say this, that there are many regiments which come 
under my inspection belonging to the manufacturing 
districts, and the Captains of some of the troops that 
come, say, from Sheffield, Leeds, and other large towns, 
are men who either themselves are large iron masters, 
or their relatives are, and a great many of their men are 
also in the Yeomanry, and these officers mount the men 
on hired horses generally, and Lam afraid thatwe should 
lose ail those men. if any order was issued against the 
practice, and they are good men, 
they attend the drills remarkably well, the troops are 


nearly all together, and they have every facility for . 


meeting ; they attend well, and in many of the troops 
there is great esprit de corps among them. They can- 
not afford to keep horses all the year round, and some 
of the Captains keep horses and mount their own men 
on those horses, as many as twelve men in their own 
troop, so that any order issued against hiring would 


affect my district much more than it would any district — 


in the south. 

592. In the agricuitural counties, where Yeomen, 
properly so called, predominate, would not a Captain of 
Yeomanry not only select a man who was likely to 
have a good horse, but would he not refuse, as a general 
rule, to permit a man to ride.a horse if he thought it 
was a bad one P—Yes, they do as a geveral rule ; they 
do not like any horse that spoils the ranks. 

593. If any Captain should overlook such a horse, it 
would still be competent'to the Colonel, before the 
inspecting officer came, to prevent that horse appear- 
ing in the ranks ?— Yes, 

394. And therefore the man would not receive his 
pay, because he would not be there mounted?—No ; 
but there are very few cases of that kind. It is 
wonderful how easily théy appear to be frained. 

595. If the horse was furnished by the Government, 


it would have to be kept by the man so mounted by 


In all those towns © 


the Government, and the man would have to keep the 
horse all the year round, unless it was taken from him 
by order of the Government !—Yes. 


596. He would not be likely to engage to keep a 
horse, unless he could turn him to the ordinary pur- 
poses of farming?—No, and I have no doubt there 
would be many restrictions put upon him by, the 
Government with regard to the horse, and that is 
another reason why I think the system would not 
answer. 

597. Do you think, wherever it was possible, that the 
men enrolled ought to be men who as a usual practice 
keep horses ?—Yes. I think that is the very foundation 
of the Yeomanry, and ought always to have been kept 
up; but now that the other thing has been allowed to 
go on, you ought not, I think, to do away with it, and 
you cannot do it without disturbing the strength of the 
Yeomanry very much. ; 

598. (Sir F. FitzWygram.) Referring to the care 
to be taken of the troop horse, and of the arms, a 
Yeoman can hunt with a troop horse, can he not?— 
Yes, and he does frequently. 

599. But he cannot at present go out shooting with 
the Cavalry carbine ?—No. 

600. Then that at once makes a distinction, for 
although he may use the one he cannot use the other ? 
—Yes. 
601. (Colonel Biddulph.) You have stated that the 
conditions, under which you would allow of horses 
being hired, would be that of their being the same 
horses present at the whole of the training ?—Yes. 

602. Supposing that a man was in difficulties, and of 
course could not hire a horse, and did not appear, or 
appeared and stated that he could not get one, what 
punishment would you inflict 1—That is a case that I 
expect will occur in a good many instances this year. 
I believe I shall find that they cannot get horses, and 
with regard to punishment you can give a man no 
punishment except that which is already in force ; you 
can turn him out ; he gets no pay, if he has not a horse ; 
but it is not his own fault, because he tries to get a 
horse. 

603. In the case of an invasion, I suppose the price 
of horses would rise considerably P—Yes. 

604. It might then happen that the owners of horses 
would demand a larger price for them, and a Yeoman 
might find it not worth his while to purchase a horse 
at the price ?—In the case ofan invasion I donot think 
that the price of horses would rise, I think that it 
would rather be more likely to go down; but if an 
enemy were to land on our coast everybody would of 
course do the best he could to repel the enemy. I 
should think so at least, and I think it would be very 
likely that if the enemy effected a landing, those horses 
might be taken from their present proprietors by the | 
enemy. 

605. Then if a Yeoman was not able to appear 
mounted, and no punishment followed, there would be 
no guarantee for his being mounted. The Government, 
who had trained a considerable number of Yeomen, 
would not find them forthcoming in the hour of need ? 
—I think the Government would provide for that by 
directing that the men should be mounted, that they 


‘would give horses to the Yeomanry, and that they 


should give a certain amount for them, I mean that 
a certain amount of their cost should not be asked 
for. / 

606. But still the basis of the Yeomanry Force is 
like that of the Irregular Cavalry in India, where a 
man who owns and keeps a horse is enrolled and paid 
upon those terms ; and would it not be rather going 
against the system for the Government to have to find 
the horses ?—I do not say that the Government should 


‘find them entirely, but that, in order to assist the 


Yeomen to obtain a horse, a law should be passed com- 
pelling people who had got them to supply horses 
to Yeomen at certain prices. In the time of war 
these things must occur, and the main thing is to get 
as many men in the field as you can. _ iA 
607. (Chairman.) You, have stated that you thought 
the Government should pass some measure to enable a 


5d 


Yeoman to be provided with a horse ?—Yes ; and I 

- think they would do so, if the Yeomen could not get 
horses in any other way. _ 
_ 608. Suppose the case of a war?—Yes, and the 
enemy on the coast, or approaching the coast. We 
eannot legislate for it now, but I suppose that the 
Government would legislate so as to provide horses for 
every man who could ride or use his arms; the great 
thing is to have men ready drilled, and not to have to 
learn their work ; we can mount them afterwards if 
they cannot get horses of their own. — 

609. With regard to the system of borrowing horses, 
and the practice of men being mounted by their em- 
ployers, I think, upon the whole, your opinion seems 
to be favourable to that practice ?—Yes: 

610. Then, being favourable to that practice, do you 
not think it is desirable to recognize it instead of 
letting it pass as it were by default, as at present P— 
Yes, I think it is desirable to recognise it. 

611. It is not recognised by any regulation ?—It is. 
If horses are borrowed, we put down so many men with 
“horses borrowed” in our returns. I think that itisa 
better way of borrowing a horse where the landlord 

‘mounts his men. It is, I suppose, only a relic of 
fendal times, when so many retainers were given by 
each landowner, and he mounted his men. 


612. Do these men turn out well?—-Yes. I do not 


see any difference in their turn out ; butit is preferable © 


to have a man with his own horse. 
613. (Major-General Shute.) Referring to the Indian 
_ Irregular Cavalry, is it the fact, at the present time, that 
each man has his own horse, or that the horses are not 
now the property of the regiments ?—I do not know, 
but I think they are found by the Government. A 
man gets an allowance for his horse which provides his 
horse and everything. This is what I undeystand, but 
Tam not certain. ; 

614. You do not know, perhaps, whether it was 
found that the system did not‘work well, and that it 
broke down ?—When I was in India I understood that 
the man got a certain allowance, and had to find his 
own horse. 

615. Then, when they were on service, it became 
necessary to forage them, though they were supposed 
to forage their own horses ?—Yes. 

_ 616. Do you not think that, in case of an invasion, 
‘it would become absolutely necessary to. impress horses 
at a valuation, for every kind of military purpose ?—Yes, 
T think it would; and I think that that plan would be 
adopted. 

617. (Mr. Dela Bere.) I believe you have raised no 
objection to the hiring of horses in a time of peace. 
You are perhaps not aware that, under an old Act of 
Parliament, the providing of horses by other people is 
sanctioned for the Yeomanry ?—Yes. 

618. And that if men entered the Yeomanry it 
exempted them from being ballotted for the Militia, or 
any other force P—Yes. 

619. Will not that very exemption induce. farmers 
to make their sons Yeomen and provide them with 
horses, and thereby provide an efficient force for a 
time of invasion ?---I have no doubt that it would. 

620. And they are not liable to be ballotted for 
now ?-—No, they are not. | 

621. The very fact of their being Yeomen leads to 
their being provided with a horse ?—It ought. 

622, Do you not think that the exemption alluded 
to would enable them to obtain plenty of horses during 
a time of war or a threatened invasion P—I can hardly 
answer that question, but I think if it did not, that of 
course we should resort to the other plan, and compel 
people to furnish horses, ; 
~ 623, I have asked you this question with reference 
to an answer which you gave when you said that you 
did not see any objection to one horse filling a place 
in two different regiments in time of peace ?—I do 
not, when those regiments do not come out at the same 
time. 

624. (Chairman.) Twill refer now to the regula- 
tions under which the Yeomaury are liable to be called 
out. At present they may be called out in all cases of 


actual invasion, or on the appearance of an enemy in Col. Edward 


force on the coast of Great Britain P—Yes. 

625. They are also liable upon a requisition from 
Magistrates to be assembled in aid of the Civil Power 
to put down riot and insurrection, and further to be 
employed in the duty of escorting Her Majesty ?—Yes. 

626. Have you any suggestions to make upon that 
head ?—None whatever. I think that meets every- 
thing. I think that the present regulations are quite 
sufficient. 

627. When those regulations were framed, the. 
difficulty of transporting troops was much greater 
than it 1s now ?—Yes, very much so. 

628. The troops were not so much dispersed 
throughout the country as they are now, and there 
were not so many military quarters ?—The regular 
troops are more concentrated now than they were, I 
think. The present regulations as to calling out the 
Yeomanry are, I think, very good, and cannot be im- 
proved upon. 

629. Are you aware of the mode in which the 
Yeomanry are summoned now ?—They are summoned 
by the Adjutant. He sends round to each serjeant, 
and he warns his men. Of course, if the troops are 
very far apart it takes longer to get them together. 

630. Do you think that that is a satisfactory mode 
of bringing them together ?—There is no other mode 
that I can see. There are telegrams sent, and in most 
parts of the country they assemble generally in a very 
short time. 

631. During the time you have held your present 
appointment, have you had any experience of the 
Yeomanry being called out in aid of the Civil Power? 
—None whatever. 

632. If they were called out in aid of the Civil 
Power, I presume it would be your opinion that they 
should be called out in the same way as the regular 
troops ?— Yes, exactly in the same way. I would 
send to the Officer Commanding, both to the Officer 
Commanding and to the Adjutant, because the com- 
manding officer is not always present. 

§33. You think they should be brought together and 
used as regular troops ?—Yes, exactly ; to be placed at 
the disposal of the Magistrates and act as regular troops. 
I think it is a question that really will now seldom 
occur, as we have so many railways by which troops 
can. be dispatched so rapidly from one point to another. 
It does not often happen that the Yeomanry are called 
out, but it will be quite as well to provide for it 
certainly. 

634, (Lord Skelmersdale.) Do you think it advisable 
to call out the Yeomanry in aid of the Civil Power in its 
own immediate neighbourhood, particularly in the 
colliery districts?—Yes. Idon’t see why they should 
not be called out; if they are to be of any use at all 
they ought to do duty there as well as anywhere else. 
I do not think that they are men who, generally 
speaking, have much political feeling, and they are 
very loyal altogether. 

635. Might it not be the case that they’ would have 
relations among the disturbers of the peace ?—They 
might have, but I have that opinion of them that I do 
not think it would prevent them from doing their 
duty. 

636. Is it allowable for a single troop to be called 
out on the authority of the Captain in aid of the Civil 
Power, without the authority of the commanding 
officer ?—The requisition ought. to be made to the 
Colonel of the regiment—I cannot answer the question 
as to whether the Captain can do it on his own respon- 
sibility. If the Captain receives a requisition from the 
Magistrates, and it is-a case of great emergency, I 
think he would be justified in going out, but that. is 
only my opinion—there is no rule laid down. 

637. In any case, however, it must be a requisition 
signed by two Magistrates P—Yes, and you must take 
care also to have a Magistrate riding with you, or they 
would not go out. 

638. (Colonel Biddulph.) The vegulations which you 
have alluded to as being now in force have’ not been 
altered since the preseut system of localizing the 
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639. At the present time the Yeomanry are under. 


the orders of General Officers, and not under the 
Lord-Lieutenants of counties >—Yes. 


640. That being the case, they cannot now be called 
out on the requisition of Magistrates directly ?—No ; 
but as I have said before, if it were a case of emergency, 
and a requisition were sent to the Captain of a troop, 
I think he would be justified in calling a troop out. 
At the same time the General must be telegraphed to in 
order that his sanction may be obtained. - 


641. Do you think that a requisition should be sent 
to the Captain of a troop ? —No ; tothe General of the 
District. You cannot tell the Magistrates what they 
are t6do; I do not suppose that they know, and half 
of them may bein ignorance of what they ought to do. 


642. Do you think thataCaptain could bring out his 


- troop without sending to the General?—I think that 


in a case of great emergency he would be justified in 
doing so. 


643. How long would it take to turn out a troop, 
under ordinary circumstances ?—That would depend 
upon the distance the men are apart. 


644. Could it be done in a day ?—Yes, in half-a-day 
and less ; they would send round telegrams. 


645. If under the present railway and telegraph 
system a regular force could be sent in a very short time 
to any place that was requisite, would not that be pre- 
ferable in every respect to calling out the Yeomanry ?— 
Certainly, it would only be ina case of great emer- 
gency that the Yeomanry ought to be called out. 
When there are any regular troops near they should 
be called out, because there may be some feeling in the 
neighbourhood, as it has been suggested, in favour of 
the rioters, although I do not think that that would 
prevent the Yeomanry from doing their duty. 


646. (Colonel Baker.) But the present Yeomanry 
regiments can only be called out in case of invasion, 
or an enemy’s fleet appearing off our coast >—Yes, or 
by order of the Secretary of State for War. 


647. Would it not be advisable to extend that to 
cases of uational emergency ?—Yes ; I should say so. 
Do you mean civil disturbances ? 


648. No; national emergency. Assuming that 


there was a possibility of an invasion, would it not be - 


advisable to call. the Yeomanry out at once?—Yes, 
decidedly, for the purpose of training, if there was a 
possibility of it. I think there ought to be a regula- 
tion to that effect. 


649. (Chairman.) As to calling out the Yeomanry, 
is it not the law that the Sheriff, or any Magistrate, may 
apply to the Secretary of State to call them out by an 
Act, passed in the year 1804, and that the Yeomen may 
voluntarily march, upon being called upon in pursuance 


_ of any order from the Lord-Lieutenant, or Sheriff of 
‘the county ?—I think that at the present time you 


must apply to the General of the District. 


650. That is your impression ?-—Yes, in order to 
obtain the sanction of the General. In a case of 
emergency, however, [ think that the Colonel or 
Captain may turn out his troop, and have it ready. 
He would, of course, obtain the sanction of the General 
before the troop was ready. If he did not obtain the 
sanction of the General there might be a question 
about paying the men afterwards. 


651. Is it not advisable that the regulations under 
which the Yeomanry could be called out in aid of the 
Civil Power, should be more clearly defined than they 


are at present; or do you think it would be sufficient — 


to apply to them the same rules which are applicable 
to the regular forces ?—I think that the present regu- 
lations as to calling them out are quite sufficient, with 
the exceytion of what Colonel Baker has just men- 
tioned, that in the case of any great national emer- 
gency they might be called out. : 


652. Do you think that it would be sufficiently 
clear, if they were guided by the 74th paragraph of 


‘section 8 of the Queen’s Regulations, which is as fol- 


lows: ‘‘No officer is to go’out with troops for the 
purpose of aiding in the suppression of riot, the main- 
tenance of the public peace, or the execution of the 
law, except upon the requisition of a magistrate im 
writing, or in cases of great and sudden emergency ” ?— 
I think that that would be quite sufficient. 


653. The next point is this, What notice should 
be required from a Yeoman before leaving his corps ?” 
Do you think that any uniform regulation on the 
subject should be adopted?—I think so. I think 
that a man ought to give twelve months’ notice 
before he can leave his corps. 


654. You would allow him to receive his discharge 
for any reasonable cause within that period P—No; 
except it were on account of ill health, I should say 
that he ought to give 12 months’ notice after all the 
trouble that has been taken to drill him and teach 
him his work, and the trouble and time taken up in 
getting another man. ~ ; 


655. Suppose that a farmer was desirous of taking a 
farm in another county, or was going to America, 
would you allow him to obtain his release from the 
commanding officer?—Yes: but I think that in 
ordinary cases he ought to give 12 months’ notice, 


656. How would you propose to enforce that ?—It 
must be left entirely to the man. I think that you 
cannot enforce it ; he-gets no pay except at drills— 
at his permanent duty. ~ 


657. Would you not propose that he should place 
himself under an obligation to serve for a given 
time ?—Yes. I should say that he ought to place 
himself wnder an obligation to serve for three years 
consecutively, and in many corps they do that— 
they make them sign to serve for three years. 


658. But I suppose that even in those corps the 
men sometimes leave P—Yes, it cannot be carried out ; 
there is no power except a man’s own honour. I 
think that a man ought to be bound to serve for three 
years in the Yeomanry, and to give 12 months’ notice 
of his intention to leave, and if a regulation of that 
kind was passed, I think that that man, if he did not 
comply with it, should be brought before a Magistrate 
and fined for it, or punished in some way—that is the 
only way in which you can carry it out. I believe 
that in the Militia or in the Volunteers, if a man does 
not serve the requisite time they bring him before a 
Magistrate. 


659. You cannot, in fact, recommend any mode by 
which that regulation could be enforced ?—Not in any 
other way, except by bringing him before a Magistrate. 
and binding him to serve three years, and to give 
twelve months’ notice at the end of that time if he 
wishes to leave. If he does not carry that out, he 
should be taken before a Magistrate. 


660. (Major-General Shute.) As there are many 
regiments much below their establishment, do you 
think that many men would join the Yeomanry under 
those conditions ; would it not rather prevent them 
from joining ?—It might, a few men; but men who 


‘were worth having it would not ; it is of no use bring- 


ing ina man who goes directly he joins, after having 
had the trouble to.give him his kit and to drill him. / 

661. You do not think that it would prevent men 
who might be of value to the corps joining it ?—I 
think not. 

662. (Mr. Tudvr Johnson.) Are you aware that 
under the existing Law a Yeoman cannot resign or leave 
his regiment without giving fourteen days’ notice ?— 
Yes; but that, I think, is too short. 

663. But that is the Law now?—Yes; but I 
assure you that it is not always carried out. 

664. (Lord Skelmersdale.) You have spoken about a 
penalty or a fine; are you aware that in any parti- 
cular regiment that is the practice >—Yes. 


can 
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665, And that sums to theamount of 10/. have been 
obtained ?— Yes. 

666. From men leaving without having 
notice ?—Yes., 

667. Do you think it Beeieable that there should 
be so large a fine as that inflicted P—Yes ; I think 


given 


_ they ought to be fined, and the fines are laid down in 


the Yeomanry Regulations now. 


668. That is not generally known, is it?—No; but 
in some regiments they carry them Bet very strictly, 
while in others they do not. 

669. (Colonel Biddulph.) Are you aware that under 
the rules laid down for Volunteer corps, and approved 
by the Secretary of State, fines can be enforced which 
are recoverable before a Magistrate >—Yes. . 

670. Do you see any objection to such fines being 
imposed in the Yeomanry ?—I have stated just now 
that they ought to be enforced for non-attendance. 

_ 671. In the case, for example, of a man discharging 
himself ?—Yes, exactly. I should say so. 

672. You would see no objection to enforcing it in 
the same way in the Yeomanry {—Not if the men 
break through the rule and leave before the period 
named. 

673. You would have olde approved by the Secre- 
tary of State, in the same way as in the Volunteer 
force ?>— Yes. 

674. For example, in the Volunteer force if a man 
leaves his Corps before the end of s year, or if a man 


. discharges his rifle on parade, he is liable to a fine P— 
_ Yes, that is a civil-offence. - 


« =< 


~ books. 


inspect the books ?—I do not consider it to be so. 


‘disciplined Nas of men !—No ; 


675. No, it is an offence under the rules of the 
corps?—I do not think that you can exactly bind the 
Yeomanry down to the same rules as the Volunteers, 
except as I have stated. 

676. Why not? .Do you consider them a less 
but I do not consider 
it necessary, except in the case I have mentioned. - lt 
think you would deter men from joining if you were 
too strict with them, 

677. Is it not an object to‘have an efficient. force 
rather than a large one ?—Yes, it is ; but if you can 
do it without taking them before a Magistrate, I think 
it would be all the better. 


- 678. (Mr.. Tudor Johnson.) I believe that most | 


Yeomanry Regiments have a code of rules ?— Yes, they 
have. 
- 679. Which have been depraved by the Secretary of 
State P—Yes. 

680. And the Yeomen are bound by those rules ?— 
Yes. 

681. By those rules certain fines are to be uipewda 
for certain irreeularities P—Yes. 

682. Before a Yeoman can quit his regiment he 
must give 14 days’ notice, and moreover, he must have 


paid his fines ?—Yes: 
' 683. He must also have es up his arms and | 


accoutrements, and everything in proper order and 
condition !—Yes. 
684. And failing that, the Magistrates ee power, 


. if the case-is brought before them, of inflicting. double 


the amount of the “fines 1—Yes. | 
685. You are’aware of that?—Yes ; but the rules 
are not all strictly carried out. 


686. But the legal power remains ?—Yes ; and, ig 


think that that is quite sufficient, as it gives power 
over them. I would not go any further, if it were 
properly carried out. mar commanding officer can 
always resort to that if he likes. 

687. (Chairman.) Have youany gencral acquaintance 
with the purposes of the present Contingent Fund ?— 
No. I generally enquire what balance they have got 
when I make an inspection, but I never inspect. their 
I do not think that any two regiments have 
the same system. 

688. Is it not considered any part of your duty to 
M 
duty is merely to see that everything is in seed 
order in the regiment. I always enquire what the 
balance is if they have got one. 

eee Tn fact, the only way in which you are brought 
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-years. 


recommendations you may make as to replacing any 
articles, accoutrements, and so on ?—Yes, which I may 
think are not in proper order or efficiency. 

690. Have you known any cases.in which the Con- 
tingent Fund has been returned as being ina satisfactory 
condition, when, at the same time, you found the equip- 
ment was defective 2—Yes ; 5; and I may have recom- 
mended new stable-jackets, or something of that kind. 
Tf I recommend them to the commanding officer, he 
will get them overalls or boots. I think there ought 
to be one uniform system carried out throughout the 
Yeomanry with regard to their funds. 

691. With respect to the administration of the 
sums voted by Parliament for provisions, stores and 
clothing for the Yeomanry Corps, have you any general 
suggestions to make to the Committee ?-- Nothing 
more than I have said. I think that books ought. to 
be kept at the head-quarters of each regiment shew- 
ing in detail everything that is issued, every article 
that is issued -to each trooper. I think that the 
troops ought to keep a nominal roll and place 


against each man’s name everything that he receives, » 


straps, or anything of that: kind, cruppers and so on, 


and every man should sign his name to everything 


which he receives. These books should be brought to 
the head-quarters every year and be inspected and com- 
pared with the head-quarter book in order to see that 
they tally, that isto say, that the different articles tally 
with what has been issued to each troop and to the 
troopers, and also to prevent a man _ obtaining 
the same articles over and over again in successive 
At the present time there are no means in 
some regiments of telling whether a man may not get 
a new saddle every year; that may happen in some 
regiments but in very few. I think that a book ought 


to be kept, and a proper debtor and creditor account ' 


kept of the money issued by the Government, which 
could be shewn at any moment, particularly at the 
period of inspection. I think that it would assist the 
‘War Office in checking everything if an account was 
properly kept. 

692. Who would you make responsible for having 
those books properly kept?—The Adjutant ought to 
keep them. 

698. As acting Paymaster ?—Yes. Of course the 
commanding officer would be responsible for them, 
but the Adjutant ought to see that everything is done 
Bebe T can refer to one regiment particularly. 

I do not think there is anything like the system 
elsewhere which they have got at work in that regi- 
ment, I mean the Cheshire Yeomanry. The system 
was introduced by Captain Scotland, and there is 
not a single thing omitted, everything is done with 
the ereatest accuracy, and ‘the accounts are kept in 
a wonderful manner. They can be examined with the 
greatest facility, and the troop-book can be compared 
with the regimental book .so that they may know 
exactly how, they stand. 

694. Have you ever heard whether / there is any 
extraordinary difficulty in keeping those books ?— 


-None whatever, when they get them into a proper 


state ; they are much more easy and satisfactory than 
when. things are mixed up together, and when there is 


no proper account kept. 


695. In some corps there are no books kept, I 
believe ?—There are books kept in.some corps, but in 
very few. In one or two the amount of money 
received from the Government is placed to. the 
Colonel’s account at his banker’s, and it is mixed up 
with his own account, but that I ‘think should not be 
carried on any longer, ‘because it is unsatisfactory both 
to the QOolonel and to everybody else; the Colonel 
never can know how his account stands, whether he 
has been paying his own money or whether he has 
not; and generally in those cases I think that the 
Colonel expends a great deal more money than he 
receives from the Government. : 


696. The purport of your answer appears to be . 


that,. generally speaking, the Colonel pays more money 
for his corps than he receives from the Government ; 


I 


in contact with the Contingent Fund is merely by any Col. Edward 


Seager. 


16th April 
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Col, Edward but, on the other hand, there is a total absence of any 


Seager. - 


16th April 
1875, 


documentary evidence to shew how the money has 
been spent?—In some -cases I should say that he 
may pay more, but it is a very unsatisfactory manner of 
keeping accounts, 

697. Has the opinion-ever been expressed to you 
by Yeomanry officers that the system is unsatis- 
factory ?—No, I cannot say that they have expressed 
that opinion. 1 have never had much occasion to ask 


questions about finance; I do not do it generally,” 
‘although I do ask questions of course, but I do not do 


it officially. 
668. (Mr. De la Bére.) You are aware, are you not, 
that in one corps the clothing a!lowance has been issued 


to the Captains of troops by the commanding officer ° 


instead of disbursing it himself P—Yes. 

699. Are you aware whether that was done in con- 
sequence of any complaint from the Captains of troops 
that they did not receive their fair share?—No; I 
have heard that it has been the rule in that regiment 
from time immemorial, but I could never trace out how 
it first originated. - 

700. You would not recommend that to be con- 
tinued ?—No ; I would rather that the commanding 
officer had the power of making use of the funds—the 
objection is that the commanding officer would have 


' very little power over the fund. 


701. Do you approve of commanding officers ad- 
ministering the fund: without receiving assistance from 
the Captains of troops in a somewhat similar way to 
that in Volunteer Corps, in which there is a com- 
mittee formed, who consider what the necessities of the 
corps are and disburse the money received—which 
money in the Volunteers is in the form of a Capitation 
Grant—in accordance with those necessities. Do you 
think that that- system “would work well in the 
Yeomanry !—I think that the Captains ought to assist 
their commanding officer in making their recommen- 
dations. 

702. Not to have a decided yoice upon the matter ?>— 
No. The Captain of a troop might recommend to his 
commanding officer what he thought was necessary, 
particularly if it had been overlooked by the Colonel. 
Ithink that that is necessary and that the Captain 
should do so. Neamt 

703. I think you have stated that you are not 
acquainted with any case in which any ill feeling has 
been created by any maladministration of the money ?— 
I cannot say that [ am; it is a question which I have 
never asked, and therefore it has not come under my 
notice. 

704. (Colonel Biddulph.) You alluded the last day 


you were here to éertain payments made out of the 


_ regimental fund, and which you thought ought not to 
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have been so made—I mean to supplement the emolu- 
ments of the Adjutant and permanent serjeants: Are 
any other instances of that kind known to you ?—I do 
not think so; I thought that those payments ought 
not to have been made, kecause it is not a proper way 
of increasing emoluments. 

705. Have any other instances come within your 


knowledge in which the money of the fund has beer ° 


disbursed for things, which could not be said to be 
strictly required for the military efficiency of the corps ? 
—I have no doubt that there are a great number, or at 
least some cases of that kind. JI believe that the 
Bandmasters are sometimes paid out of that fund, and 
there may be other cases, although I cannot state it as 
a fact. 

706. Occasionally, I suppose, horses are provided 
for the permanent staff ?—Yes. 

707. And horses for the band ?—Yes. ’ 

_ 708, Can you mention any other cases in which 

there has not been a strictly correct appropriation >— 
No ; I cannot recollect any at this moment. 


709. ( Marquis of A:lesbury.) Are you aware thas 


the balance in the hands of the Colonel has to be shewn 


in the Returns made -to the War Office?—Yes, I . 


am. 
710. Do you not think that the regimental accounts 
ofa Yeomanry regiment without any exception ought 


to be kept perfectly distinct from the private account 
of the commanding officer P—Yes. . 
711. Would it not simplify matters, and does it not 


do so where that is the case, if the accounts were kept _ 


at another bank rather than at the bankers of the 
officer commanding the regiment ?—Yes, at the same 
time 1 think that the bankers could keep the account 
separately, and there would be no chance of their being 


‘placed together and mixed up. 


712, Do you not think that the whole expense of a 
regiment ought to be defrayed by the money received 
from the Government, and no part of it contributed 
from the private funds of the officer commanding the 
regiment ?—I do. 


713. I of course except subscriptions for ..canting. 


the band; and some trifling things of that sort, but 
barring those, the general expenses of the regiment 
shouid be met hy the money received from the Govern- 
ment P—Yes. : 

714. Is it your belief that the sum allowed by the 
Government, as it now stands, speaking of the contin- 
gent allowance including clothing, is sufficient ?—I 
cannot answer that question. I do not know whether 
it is, or not. Ihave never gone sufficiently into the 
details, but I think if it is properly administered, and 
a regiment has got its kits and everything in good 
order, it is enough. 

715. (Major-General Shute.) Still you think, as to 
the Contingent Fund, that the Colonel should command 
in his own regiment, as in other matters, without the 
supervision ofa committee{—Yes, I think so. You 


-mean, I presume, financially ? 


716. Yes. Is not the Contingent Fund frequently 
supplemented by the Colonels of Regiments ?—Very 
much so. 

717. (Sir F. Fitz Wygram.) Cannet you reason- 
ably draw a distinct line between finance and military 
discipline, that is to say, it may be necessary for a 
commanding officer to command his regiment in the 
field; but surely with regard to finance, the allowance 


made by the Secretary at War to the troops is as much 


the property of the officers commanding treops in the 
regiment as of the commanding officer, and the troop 
officers ought to havé an interest in its expenditure ?— 


‘I think that they ought to assist the Colonel and advise 


him. 

718. And ‘he ought to be obliged for their assist- 
ance?—1I think he ought to consult them, and I have 
no doubt it is done. [I think, however, that the less 
you interfere with the Colonels and Captains in that 
respect the better. I would allow them to arrange 
their own affairs with reference to those matters 
themselves. If you give the Captains the money of 
the troops, they may go to different: tradesmen to 
supply them, causing want of uniformity. 

719. I do not propose that, but that they should 
form a Committee, and assist in the distribution of the 
funds, instead of that being in the arbitrary power of 
the commanding officer ?—It would certainly, I think, 


- bea great assistance to the Colonel if a Committee was 


formed. - 

720. If the Colonel was a wise man, you think he 
would form a Committee ?—Yes. 

721. Therefore there is no reason why the regula- 
tions should not require him to do soP—No. | 

722. (Lord Skelmersdale.) ‘The Contingent Fund is 
often supplemented by the troop officers, as well as by 
the Colonel ?—Yes. 

723. And therefore they ought to have a voice in 
the use of their own money ?—Yes, and of course they 
have a voice’ in it, in what they spend extra for their 
troops. - 

724. (Colonel Biddulph.) Has your attention been 
drawn to the case of a regiment having made a very 


large expenditure from its funds in the course of the 


preceding 12 months, in which case you have been 
requested to report whether there has been sufficient 
ground for that expenditure ?—Yes, it has, and I in- 
vestigated the circumstances. I found that two corps 
had been amalgamated, and that’ one uniform was 


adopted, so that the whole of one corps had to be. 
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to give prizes for efficiency in shooting, and provide Col. Fduard 


dressed in the uniform ei the corps they had adopted ; 
-and, in fact, there was a very large expenditure, new 
sheepskins to be bought, saddlery, and other things, 


which I saw, and the amounts paid for them; they : 


' gave me the totals, and shewed me that the money had 
been properly expended. 

725. Would it not be more satisfactory, under such 
circumstances, that theré should be a regular audit of 
accounts, and that it should not be left on the com- 
manding officer entirely, as it were, to exculpate him- 
self, or to prove that there had been a necessity for 
procuring the things, and that the accounts should be 
more open ?—I have already said so. I think that 
therer ought to be a ledger, with a debtor and creditor 
accouny shewing the balance every year, and let that 
be sentup to the War Office, or laid before the 
Inspector’ when he goes round. It would be much 
more satisfactory for the regiments and for the Colonels, 


than to go on from year to year, having no settlement - 


or balance. 

726. (Marquis of Ailesbury.) Do you not think 
that it would be a very good thing if the Adjutant’s 
accounts were annually examined by a Board of Officers 
or Committee formed in the regiment ?—I do. 

727. Would it not also be desirable that the Colonel’s 
account should be examined by a Board of Officers in 
the regiment?—I should say that the Adjutant’s 
accounts and the Colonel’s accounts ought to be the 
same. 


728. Tam . supposing that the Adjutant’s accounts | 


are kept separately from the Colonel’s?—I do not see 
why there should be separate accounts. 

729. At all events with regard to the Adjutant’s 
accounts, | understand you to. say that it would be a 
very good thing ?— Yes. 

730. The Colonel’s account may only shew the 
balance of the whole, but the Adjutant is accountable 
for all the money he receives from the Colonel; and I 
ask you whether the Colonel ought not to be responsible 
for the money he receives from the Government ?— 
Yes, 

731. Then it requires two accounts !—Yes, but why 
should it not be on the Adjutant’s account? I mean 
the sums that are paid from: the Government, and let 
the Colonel’s account shew altogether the amount re- 


ceived from the Government, and the amount expended » 


by the Adjutant to pay the tradesmen. 

732. Hither as the result of the questions’ I have 
put to you, or of your answers, there would equally 
be an examination by a Board of Officers into the 
whole of the ‘money received, and the whole of the 
_ money expended ?—Exactly. I should recommend that 
- a Board of Officers should investigate the accounts and 
audit them. 

733. Would you “recommend that that should be 
compulsory ?—Yes. 

734. (Chairman.) The next. question is whether 
you think any payment should be made for efficiency ? 
That would be to a certain extent following the rule 
in the Volunteers, would it not ?—Yes. 

735. What is your opinion upon that point !—I 
think there ought to be a payment for efficiency in 
shooting: The great thing is to bring the Yeomen 
up to a certain standard in “firing, and prizes ought to 
be given for efficiency, and I do not see how you can 
give them prizes for everything. The Captains of 
_ troops and the Colonels: of ‘regiments give prizes for 
sword exercise, for the’ best Para cait and the best 
horses, but I do not suppose that the Government 
would take those matters.into account. 

736. Do you think that they would be better re- 
warded by prizes given privately by the troop offi- 
cers?—Yes. 1 think that it binds the men and their 
Captains more together. The Captains do not object 

to it, that I am aware of, and it is a very good thing 
to give a prize for the best turn- out, the best horse in 
_the regiment, and the best troop-horse in a troop. 
They give prizes for them in most regiments, and also 

sword exercise, to the best man ; it creates great 
‘competition among the Yeomen, and the system does 


a very great. deal of good. If the Government were - 


him that I hoped to see him next year again. 


‘should be found for them. 


ranges for the men, that is all I should recommend. 

@ 37. Is there any limitation to the service of the 
Yeoman at the present time? Is he engaged for a 
fixed period of years ?—I am not aware of any limit; 
only if I find that a man is too old toserve, I generally 
recommend him to go. 

738. Should you recommend, with a view to keeping 
the men efficient, that there should be a limit to the 
period of service ?—I do not think you can enter into 
that, and I will give you a reason why. I know an 
instance of a Yeoman who is 82 years of age, and, of 
course, he is an exception, and I did not tell that man 
to go. 
inspection i in. marching order, and went through his 
sword exercise. I thought him a curiosity, and T told 
He is 
in the Warwickshire Yeomanry. He does not look so 
old as he is, but he does his work yee and goes through 
all his preliminary drills. 

739. The object of my ated was to ascertain 
whether, in the event of the period of service being 
limited, you would recommend any re-engagement of 
the men 1—T do not think you can enter into that with 
the Yeomanry, 

740. (Colonel Biddulph.) You have answered ques- 
tions as to payment for efficiency more with reference 


to the individual benefit to the Yeoman, but have ° 


you ever considered whether there would -be ‘any 


advantage if the Government were to make an extra‘ 


allowance to the Corps for every efficient man?—I do 
not think you could do that. 

741. If an extra allowance were made for every man 
who was efficient in all respects, would that in your 
‘opinion tend to improve the efficiency of the force 
generally, by causing the officers to take more interest 
in securing the attendance of their men at drills and so 
forth ?—It might certainly, and I have no doubt it 
would, but it is a difficult thing to arrange as to who 
is to be considered the most efficient man. - 

742. I do not mean the most efficient man, but that 
any Yeoman who was passed as being thoroughly effi- 
cient should, instead of being worth 2/. a year to his 
regiment, be worth 3/.?—But who is to pick out the 
man who is the thoroughly ceo man out of 500 
men ? 

743. Suppose that aman had attended a certain 
number of-drills, he would be passed, would he not, by 
the Inspecting Officer in the same way as is now done 
in the Volunteers ?—Yes, but it is a question of chance 
‘whether you would pick out a man out of 500 or 600 
who might be said to be a thoroughly efficient man. 

744, (Colonel Baker.) Would not the Captain of 
the troop, with the assistance of the permanent ser- 


. jeant, be able to do it P—Yes, you might bring out 


these men before the Inspecting Officer, and let him 
see them go through their different duties. That is 
the only way that “TI can see of doing it. I think it 
would be a good thing to give prizes for efficiency, a 
certain sum to a troop,—so much to each troop for the 
most efficient men. 

745. (Chairman.) Are there any general: remarks 
that you wish to add to your evidence ?—With regard 
to the permanent serjeants, I have said that I think 
they ought to be paid ds. per diem, and that a borse 
If that is done, I think 
that permanent serjeants. should not be allowed to 
accept civil employment, except drilling at schools. 
I received a letter this morning which skews 
how necessary it is that they should not accept 
civil employment. It states that a permanent ser- 
Jeant has resigned, on account of his civil occupation 
not permitting him to pay attention to his duties as 
drill-instructor, and so he has resigned, and a very 
good serjeant he was. I would recommend that the 
permanent serjeants should receive, on being discharged 
from the Yeomanry, a pension exclusive of “their Army 
pension, of 1d. a-day for every year they haye served as 
Yeomen up to Is. That would, I think, cause the 
commanding officers less trouble in getting rid of old 
serjeants who were worn out, and it w. vould do the men 
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'—I do not think they ought to be reduced. 
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Col. Edward justice. At the present time commanding officers do other words, is it not possible that one serjeant per 


not like sending a man away, because it sends him to 
poverty—if he goes on his old pension. . 

746. (Sir F. Fitz Wygram.) Do you think that the 
number of serjeants could be reduced to one per squad- 
ron or one per hundred men, instead of one per picid ? 

e 
serjeant has to look after the recruits: he could be 
reduced if necessary—but he would draw double pay 
T suppose, if he had a squadron. 

747. My. object is rather to increase the pay, and 
reduce the number of serjeants,—they do not receive 
absolutely double pay P—It might be done in some 
instances, but the troops are so far scattered in many of 
my districts: that I could not recommend it. They 
could not get over the ground and do their work 
properly. 

748. The number of drills per troop in.a year is 


very small, only 12?—Three mounted, six dismounted, . 


exclusive of annual training. 

749. (Marquis of Ailesbury.) I understood you to 
say that upon consideration you did not recommend 
that the pay of 2s. a-day should be given for a horse to 
each serjeant all the year round ?—Yes, unless the 
Government find the horse in the first instance; if 
they do that it would perhaps be not so objectionable. 

750. As the matter now stands, if the Government 
do not find the horse the officer must; of.course the 
serjeant himself cannot be expected to find itr—No. 

751. Do you see any objection to. having only one 
serjeant per squadron, if he has a horse paid for; in 


squadron, with a horse constantly at his service, which 


- he might ride in moving from troop to troop, might be 


a more efficient man than, one serjeant per troop on 
foot ?—He might. 


752. Might he not be able to perform the duties of © 


two troops, having a horse to ride upon, better than 
the duty of one troop if he were on foot, and had to 
go from one place to another, or pay bis railway 
expenses ?—He could in many instances, but not in 
my district. I say that the troops are too far 
scattered, : 

753. (Chairman.) Assuming that the recommenda- 
tions you have miade to the Committee should resultin 
a largely increased expenditure, say 25 or 30 per cent., 
would it be your opinion, having regard to the final 
instruction.of the Secretary of State, that the force 
should, be reduced so as to bring it within the limits of 
the present Vote; in other words, would you recom- 
mend a smaller force thoroughly drilled, or a larger 


force partially drilled, as at present?—I think you 
‘ought to drill the present force up to the maximum of 


efficiency. 

754, But assuming that you were not able to do 
that within the limits I have indicated, would it, in 
your opinion, be preferable, having regard to the defence 
of the country, that there should be available a large 
force partly drilled, or a small force well drilled ?—I 
think that a small effective force is preferable to a 
large force that is badly drilled. 


(The Witness withdrew.) 
Adjourned to Tuesday next at 12 o'clock. 
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Colonel Oaxzs, C.B., examined. 


75d. (Chairman.) You~are Inspecting Officer. of 
Auxiliary Cavalry for the Second Cavalry District, are 
you not ?—I am. 

756. How long have you held that appointment ?— 
Two years. I have made two inspections. of the Yeo- 
manry in the south of England since I have held 
that appointment, - 

757. You have probably seen the printed instruc- 
tions to this Committee ?—Yes, I have them before 
me. 

758. The first question which the Committee have 
to consider is that of the permanent staff, and they 
would be glad to have your opinion’with regard to 
the Adjutants of Yeomanry; they are now chosen, 
I believe, from Captains of Cavalry on full- and on 
half-pay?—Yes. Since the adoption of the system of 
putting in full-pay men, I think only one half-pay 
officer has been appointed as Adjutant. He was on 
full-pay, but was allowed to go on half-pay before 
taking the appointment of Adjutant. 

_ 759. The majority of the Adjutants are those who 
have come in on the old system are they not ?—Yes ; 
the majority of the Adjutants aré those who have 


“come in on the old system. ‘There are 29, I think, 


on the old system, and.9 on the new. 
760. I think you have proposed in some of your 
reports that the pay of the Adjutants of Yeomanry 


should be considered with a view to its increase P— 
Yes, with a view to an increase ; I think that they 
are far from satisfied now with what they gec. I 
myself think, taking into consideration what the 
Adjutants of Volunteers receive, that the Yeomanry 
Adjutants:are very badly paid. 


761. What is the proposal that you. would make 


with regard to the pay !—I propose that their pay 
should be 15s. 3d. a day, that is to say, 10s. pay, 
ls. for a servant, 2s. for forage, and 2s. 3d. for lodging, 


making in all 15s. 3d, and also that a contingent. 


should be allowed them for expenses incurred in going 
round to troop and squadron drills. 

762. Did you say that the 15s, 3d. was to include 
forage (—It should include everything. 

763. Would you recommend that that should be 
given in addition to their halfpay ?—No; I think 
that that ought to cover everything. ; 


' 764. Is it necessary, in your. opinion, that all Adju- 


tants should be selected from the class of Oalvary 
Captains, or that in small regiments promoted non- 


‘commissioned officers who might accept a lower rate 


of pay would be equally serviceable?—No. I think 
that every regiment ‘should have an Adjutant; it is 
hardly worth while keeping it up without an Adjutant. 
I would pay them all on the same footing. 


765. Will you state briefly to the Committee what | 


i 


you think should be the principal duties of an Adju- 
tant of Yeomanry?—An Adjutant of Yeomanry 
should be responsible for the whole of the drill, and as 
, to the interior economy he should have the manage- 
ment of that, and he should attend all drills that take 
place except squad drills where there are only three or 
four men. Ifthe troop drills are continued he should 
be present at them all, and he should be always present 
at permanent duty, and at all the rifle practice where 
it is made a drill ; but if the men voluntarily went out 


to practise, you. would not expect. the Adjutant to 


attend, but he should be responsible to the command- 
ing officer that the arms, accoutrements, and clothing 
were kept. in proper order. I believe in many corps 
that he is responsible for the payments, but not in all. 

766. What would be your recommendation with 
regard to the latter point, would you make him as it 
were, the centre of responsibility P—Yes ; I think cer- 
tainly he should be so. 

767. Then that would probably lead to his keepiug 
the accounts; would you hold him responsible for 
keeping the accounts of the regiment in proper order 
under the authority of the commanding officer '— Yes ; 
the commanding officer being responsible to the autho- 
‘rities, and he being responsible to his commanding 

- officer. I think he should do all those duties, and, in 
many cases, he does. 

768. I suppose there are a great many officers who 
_understand the details of their own duties wel] encugh 
but who are not able to impart a knowledge of them 
to others ?—Do you refer to the Adjutants ? 

769. Yes, and to others?—Yes ; there are a great 
“many. 

770. Do you think that the Boards of Officers who 
examine candidates for appointment lay proper stress 
upon that ?—No, not at all. 

771. Do you think that any stress is laid upon it ? 
—Very little. 

772. What is your opinion with regard to the 
examination of officers, Adjutants, and the perma- 
nent staff?—Of course, it is as well that every com- 
manding officer should socially be on good terms with 
the Adjutant. As far as his qualifications g go,-L think 
- he should be sent to the school at Aldershot, that is 
‘what.I propose, and that he should go through a cer- 
tain standard of examination, not ‘only. to ascertain 
what he is to teach, but to be able to instruct ; there 
are & great many very good drills, but they cannot 
instruct in the least, and “if they cannot they are per- 
fectly useless as Adjutants of Yeomanry. 

773. Has it been your experience, as being connected 
with the school at Aldershot, that many of the officers 
are not competent to teach ?—So far only one officer 
has come up for examination, and did not pass. 

774. Would you recommend that a certificate of 
competency should be required from the school ?— 
Certainly. 

_ 775. Would you propose to have more than one 
class of certificate?—For an Adjutant,.I think it is 
necessary that he should come up to a certain standard 
or he should not be appointed at.all. I think with 


regard to-other officers, if you refer to them, you might 


give them different certificates, and that a man should 
be qualified, for instance. to take his position in the 
‘ranks on joining, and qualified to command a troop or 
“squadron. In the higher ranks more is expected of 


- him, and he shonld obtain a higher certificate. 


776. You would require that an Adjutant should 
come up to a certain standard?—You must have a 
standard for him and he should come up to that, or 


not receive an appointment, I think. 


777. Do you think that an Adjutant’s allowance of 
~ 2s. per day, per troop, fairly meets the expenses which 
he incurs for his travelling expenses?—It varies very 
much ; in some counties, i “expect it does not anything 
like. cover ‘them, if they thoroughly do their duty ; 
‘it is 27. a troop, I believe, and Ido not think that it 
covers even the expenses of the man who has the least 
duties to perform, — 

479. Would you recommend that an Adjutant should 
be allowed to charge his actual expenses ?—No ; I 
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think that it would be better to give him a certain ~ 6 ae 


sum, 2/. I do not think is enough ; ; if you gave him 
31, a few, I think, perhaps might get a little advan- 
tage out of it 3 some few would be out of pocket, but 
on the whole, I think it would be a better plan to 
give them a stated allowance. 

780. Would you give the same allowance in the case 
of an Adjutant, who has all the troops of his regi- 
ment lying close together, as to one whose troops were 
widely scattered '—If a man was very widely sepa- 
rated from bis regiment, it is probable that. he would 
be put to much greater expense, and you might give 
him a little more; but I:do' not think that £3 is too 
much for the man having. the least to do. 

781. Would it be better, do you think, to consider 
each regiment on its own. merits ?—Certainly, within 
certain limits. ? 

782. How is an Adjutant generally supplied with 
a horse at the present time—does he find a horse him- 
self ’—He has to find it himself, but that is invariably 
done. Some do.not keep horses except for the par- 
ticular duties which they. have to perform. I can 


mention one case in the scuth of England, where the. ’ 


Adjutant does not keep a horse all ‘the year round; 
but as a general rule, I: believe, they keep a horse all 
the year round, 

783. Do you think that one horse is sufficient for 
him ’—He might be put to inconvenience if the horse 


became sick or lame, or anything of that kind, but ~ 


some few of the regiments are a good deal spread 
round. Asa general rule, I think they find that one 
horse does their work. 1 do not think that the regi- 
ments in the south are spread over such a large extent 
of country as they are in the north. 

784. Hitherto the appointment of an Adjutant has 
been practically a life appointment, has it not P—I 
believe go. 

785. Do you think that any practical inconvenience 
would result under the present system of taking 
full pay Cavalry officers?—In the event of their regi- 
ment going on active service, or on their promotion, 
I think possibly it might cause some inconvenience. 
If they can demand as a right to join their regiment, 
for instance, if six or seven Cavalry regiments were 
sent abroad to take the field, and they had say eight or 
nine Adjutants, as seems to be anticipated, and if 
the Yeomanry were called ‘out, I think that would 
cause great inconvenience. 

786. As I understand it now, a Cavalry officer, who 
is an Adjutant to a Yeomanry regiment, is a super- 
numerary !—Yes; .to his own regiment, if that is the 
case, but I do not think that that is the general 
impression amongst themselves. I think they imagine 
that they can go abroad if their regiments go. 

787, They think, in fact, that they are only lent ?— 
I think that is the general impression amongst the 
Adjutants. 

788. With regard to the permanent staff serjeants 
they are now to be taken from the Regular service, are 
they not '—Yes; and I believe they always have been. 

789. The commanding officer or Adjutant now 


generally ascertains, does he, not, where he can get 


men ?—At present the system is, I believe, that the 
commanding officer of a Line regiment finds that one 
of his serjeants wishes to join the Yeomanr y, and his 
name is yent to the War Office—and when a Yeo- 
manry regiment requires a permanent serjeant, uppli- 
cation is made to the War Office stating why he is 
required—and the present rule is that permanent 
serjeants before they are appointed to a regiment 
have to come to Aldershot and be passed by the 
Instructor there. 
if they are fit, and they are appointed ; but if they 


‘are not fit they are not appointed. 


790. What is your experience with respect to their 
qualifications. Have many of them been found unfit ? 


—A great many ; they know their drill to a certain | 


extent, but they are not fit to be instructors—to give 
instruction in sttch a manner as, in the short time they 
have with the Yeomen, to make them efficient ; but 
it is only a want of practice—they. may be very “good 
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drills but not so good to instruct, and when pee have 
been at the School a month or six weeks, they have 
passed through the course and been appointed, but as a 
general rule” very few pass at once when they first 
come. 

791. What are the practical tests which are applied 
at the present time at the school for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether a non commissioned officer is fit 
to instruct 1—First of all he has to put a man through 
the carbine and sword exercise in order to see whether 
he can instruct in that and tell the man everything 


that he is to do; then he is put through his first 


drills, increasing aad diminishing the front, telling 
off a squadron, and how to command a troop, and 
giving the same instructions and the words of command, 
that an officer has to give, where he is to place himself, 
and where the bases are to be placed, and instruct in 
dismounted duties, reconnoitring, &e. 

792. He is examined fully upon all those pomts ?— 
Yes ; and unless he can do all that, he i is not fit to 
instruct, he is almost useless. 

793. Ig it the case that you find many non-com- 
missioned officers who know their places but who 
cannot instruct 1—Yes, but I find» that if they come 
to the School for a month or six weeks they pick it 
up—they only want practice at it,—unless a man has 
been an instructor in his regiment. Asa general rule if 
he has been on any staff employment he knows his drill 
but he cannot impart it so as to give the full benefit of 
it to the Yeomanry in the short time they have be 
make them efficient. 
~ 794, Haye you two distinct sets of men at tile 
present timé who come to the school, namely.—those 
who have been in the Yeomanry and those who are 
going to join it ?—Y¥es ; there is one class belonging to 
the Regulars and they come there to pass the examina- 
tion in order to get appointments in the Yeomanry, 
the others are per manent serjeants of Yeomanry. 

795. Do you find that, taking them as a class, there 
is much difference, in their ability to give instruc- 
tion P—Yes; those men who come direct from the 
Regulars are far superior, as a rule, to the others, but 
I must say that when they have been at the School for 
a mouth or six weeks they improve most wonderfully. 
There is a great difference in different regiments of 
Yeomanry—a marked difference, but that i attribute 
entirely to the Adjutants of those regiments having 
kep. them up to a certain degree, which the others 
have not. There was a most remarkable case which I. ° 
may mention. There were in one regiment of Yeomanry 
permanent seijeants as good as auy of the Regulars 
after ‘they had been at the School ten days, and they 
passed the best examination that I have seen any men 
there pass. 


796. What regiment was that ?—The Gloucester- 


shire Yeomanry. 


797. At the present time a permanent serjeant is 
paid 2s. per day, is he not, exclusive of any pension P— 
Yes. 

798. What does he get with regard to fopge ?—I 
believe he gets nothing at all now. 

799. Except when he is out for drill ?—Yes. 

800. Ought they, in your opinion, to receive forage 
allowance all the year round ?—First, I think that 
their pay is not sufficient; the men cannot live 
upon it and hold their position ; some of, them, who 
depend upon the Yeomanry to assist them, are not as 
independent as they should be. No doubt it would be 
a good thing if they could have horses for their 
mounted drills, because many of the permanent ser- 
jeants have to walk miles to the troop drills, if they 
have not horses. £ have heard an Adjutant say, “I 
was obliged to get off my, horse and give it to the 
permanent serjeant, for he could not hire one.” He 
was not provided with a horse by his Captain, but 
sometimes a Yeoman lends the serjeant a horse. 

801. Do you think, as a matter of fact, that he would 
ride from head-quarters to those drills?—I should 
think so ; if he has any distance to go he is not fit, 
after walking, to drill a troop. 


808. How is the serjeant mounted generally ?—By 


the Captain, or by the commanding officer In some cases } 
there are regiments in the south where the rerjeant 
finds his own horse, and soinetimes, I think, they get 
some assistance out of the Contingent Fund, as they 
call it ; but I have universal complaints of their having 
to he provided with horses by the regiments. 

803. Do they get any other allowances from the 
Captains of troops ?—In gome cases the Captains pro- 
vide them with what they call stores and with houses 
to live in—in some cases they get as much as 15/. a 
year, and 10/. and 121, but in some cases they get 
nothing at ail. 

804. But*1 understand that ths practice is not. uni- 
form, although it, may happen in the case of some 


regiments 2— Tt is not at all uniform, and that is one — 


reason why I think at present there is so much 
difficulty in getting serjeants to come forward for ‘this 
appointment. Before it is decided that they are to go 
they ask what regiment it is, and what troop they shall 
get. 
nothing about the troop, bet they try and find out 
what the Captains will allow them. I have had two 
or three cases in which the men have said that they 
should like to go to this troop or that troop, and have 
asked whether they should get the same house rent, if 
the Captain leaves. I say I know nothing about: it. 
That occurs not only in the same regiment, but when 
the serjeants come to the school at Aldershot, they 
compare what they get with what others get, and to 
some extent it causes a little discontent, because some 
get so much more than others. 

805. Are the present staff of serjeants allowed to 
accept civil auiplaymneth ?—Yes, they are, I believe, 


and I think it is very detrimental. 1 know of one or 


two cases where a serjeant has come to this school, and’ 


Ihave heard that it has not been worth his while— 
that he would rather go back and give up the Yeo- 
manry. Ju ancther case, a man received a certificate 
that his wite was very ill and not likely to live, and I 
found out afterwards that the wife's being ill was not 
so much the cause of his returning as that his business 
was-not going on well. T think they might be 
allowed to be employed in grilling schools, and that 


would not take them away. I think in many cases 


civil empioymeut is preferred, but it is a hindrance to 


_ the Yeomanry. 


806. They take clerkships and travellers’ mes do 
they not >— Yes, and they keep shops. 

807. 
whole of his pay from the Government, and devote the 
whole of his time to Goverument duty !—Yes, with 
few exceptions ; for instance, in’ the case of drilling- 
schools, or going.out to drill children, or anything of 
that kind in the neighbourhood ; but: he should have no 
employment “that would keep ‘him from any duty, or 
hurry his duties with the Yeomanry. 

808. Substantially he would be on the same footing 

as a non-commissioned officer in the Regular service 2— 
Yes ; when he got employment unconnected with the 
Yeomanry he should obtain sanction through the 
proper channel from the commanding officer. 

809. I believe it has been suggested that non-com- 
missioned officers going to the “Yeomanry should be 
obliged to belong to the Cavalry Reserve, and when 
ier whole time is up that they should be obliged to 
leave the Yeomanry ?—I suggested something of, the 
kind in my report the year before last :—“ That men 
who wished for appointments in the Yeomanry should 
be obliged to belong to the Cavalry Reserve, which it 
is, I believe, contemplated to form, They should be 
employed in the: Yeomanry during the time they 
give satisfaction, and their appointment should: ipso 


facto cease from the date when their engagement 
in the Cavalry Reserve was completed.” 


810. Would you allow a man to be taken on a 


‘second time in the Cavalry Reserve P—Yes, and to be 


re-engaged in the Yeomanry if he were its it, but 
not if worn out, 
811. Would you propose that a man in the Cavalry 
Reserve who. was to be appointed .a serjeant of Yeo- 
manry should go on probation first of all ?—I think 


I can only tell them the regiment, I know. 


You think that a man should receive the - 
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that is very desirable, and that he should also obtain a 
certificate from the. School at Aldershct. 


812. For how long should he go on ‘probation bey 


think that if he wishes to be a permanent serjeant in 
the Yeomanry, if he belonged to the Reserve, he 
should go through an examination at the school. I 
think that is essential ; and then he should go for a 
year on probation. I think he must be exawined if 
he has been out of the service, and new drills have 
been introduced ; if he has not followed the practice of 
keeping up the drill it falls away from him, and he 
cannot instruct and do the men justice. 

813. If anon-commissioned officer went on probation 

in that way, have you considered how. his place should 
be supplied in his own regiment ?—I should think that 
he would be lent. If he were a serjeant, a lance- 
serjeant woula be made in his place, who would get no 
more pay. If he were a troop serjeant-major, a troop 
serjeant-major has extra pay, and as to the duties he 
performed.it would be good practice for the acting 
‘serjeant-major. 

814, If he were lent, would you not alter the time? 
—I think it would be necessary, but he must go 
to all the small drills and take some interest in 
them. A man would go first and say that he would 
like it very much, but he might find it irksome, and 
the commanding officer would ‘find that he would do it 
slackly, and not give satisfaction. 

— 815. Do you think that it would be popular in the 
Regular service that there should be an acting appoint: 
ment ?—I think that commanding officers would make 
objections to it, and I dare say “that £ should have 
done so when I was commanding officer myself, no 
doubt it would be popular among the non-commissioned 
officers. 

816. Then from a Yeomanry point of view your re- 
commend it, but you admit that there might be an 
inconvenience experienced in the Regular force ?—Yes, 
a little inconvenience, but not a ereat deal. 1 tink 
that commanding officers would have an opportunity 
of putting a man in to act as a lance serjeant. 


817. I think you have formed some. opinion with 


regard to quartermaster-serjeants 7—Yes. 
818. Will you be good enough to state generally 


what that opinion is?—1 think that quartermaster-: 


serjeants of Yeomanry are most valuable men for 
recruiting and enrolling the rank and file, and manag- 
ing the men’s messing. They should be the channel 
of communication between Yeomen and Captain. I 
do not think that the permanent serjeants have so 
much influence among the tenantry as the quarter- 
master-serjeants. 

819. Should you propose that the quartermaster- 
 gerjeant should be a Yeoman ?—Certainly.. 

820. But not on the permanent staff _—No, 

821. (Marquis of Ailesbury.) Do you not think, 
upon the whole, that it is a better. plan to have the 
Adjutants engaged for five years, subject to being 
renewed in their appointments upon the approval of 
the inspecting officer, rather than to have them 
‘appointed for life —Much better.~ 

822. You mentioned that you thought that the 
area over which a regiment in the south of England 
extended was perhaps not quite so large as in the 
north ?—With a few exceptions of course, for instance 

~ your Lordshin’s regiment I should suppose extends 
~ over the largest area in the south, and in Devonshire 
there is a regiment that extends over a large area. 

823, In agricultural counties “where there is gene- 
rally perhaps only one regiment in a county the area 

_ that an Adjutant would have to travel over would be 
rather larger would -it not ?—I think your Lordship’s 
regiment is an exception, and far greater than probably 

_ any other two regiments in the “south ; as a general 
rule,” I believe in the north that the regiments cover 
a great deal more ground than they do in the south. 

Noha nee ) Now with xegard to the serjeant- 

A senigait: major receives no allowance for 
lod: x, does he ?—No official allowance. 
a "And no allowance for forage ?—No. 
826. Do not you think it would be much better 


| 


that the whole of the expense of the permanent statt Col: Peed 


should be paid directly by the Government ?—Much 
better. 

827. You have already pointed owt that there are 
inconveniences which arise in engaging serjeants from 
the fact of some of the Captains making them 
allowances in addition to their pay ?—Yes. 

828. And from ‘the fact, that other Caytains may 
not be quite so liberal ?—Yes, I meet with instances 
of that ge day. 

829. You think that that is decidedly objection- 
able 2—Yes, that is my objection to it. I do not con- 
sider that they are thoroughly Government servants 
but the servants of individuals, and if the individual 
gives up his troop the successor may not give the 
same amount, and the serjeant will be discontented 
and think that he. does not get enough pay for his 
work. 

830. With rampon to the allowancé for lodging 
have you thought at all what would be a reasonable 
allowance to make to a Serjeant-Major!—It is 
difficult for me to give an opinion upon that, because 
the allowances that are given by the Captains vary so 
much: some do not get any, some get as much as 18V. 
I think the average is from about 82. to 121. 

831. You have stated, I think, that you thought it 
desirable that the serjeants should in some cases be 
taken on probation ?—Yes ; if the serjeants belong 


. to the Reserve. 


_ $32. That is to, say if they join from the Reserve ?— 
Yes. If they join from the regiments, pass an exam- 
ination, and are reported qualified, I think that you 
can afford to take them at once. 

833.. Therefore the: difficulty that was alluded to just 
now, with respect to the inconvenience that the 
appointment of non-commissioned officers on probation 
might cause in the Regular regiments from what you 
have just stated, would not arise ?—It would still arise. 
because under existing rules, serjeants, before - they 
have completed their service, are allowed to be trans- 
ferred to the Yeomanry. I do not know whether 
vacancies in the regiments caused by such transfers are 
filled ; up formerly only the men that had earned their, 
pensions could join the Yeomanry, but now a man 
may serve five or six years in the Yeomanry to com- 
plete his time; I presume that those vacancies are 
filled up in the regiments, aud that that inconvenience 
is removed. 

834, The serjeants at the present time are appointed 
for five years in the first instance, are they not 1-—I 
think not, only in the case of pensioners. 

835. Do you not think it would be .a good thing to 
apply that principle, somewhat in the same way as it is 
applted to the Adjutants?—Yes, I think it would 
ensure greater efficiency if they were appointed for 
five years, subject to re-appointment if found fit. 

836. In the case of serjeants appoited on probation, 
I understand you to say that they ought tobe appointed 
for one year /—I think so, 

837. But although it is most desirable that a serjeant 
should be constantly at the service of the regiment 
all the year round, and not prevented from being so 
by civil or any other employment, still generally for 
about three months in the year, the duties are most 


active; and might not three months be sufficient 


for a serjeant on probation 1—I hardly think it 
would be sufficient, for in those three months he has 
to go round and look to, his troops’ stures; and go to 
squad drills of four or, five men, and if he was not 
a man of very high character he might, instead of 
employing his men, encourage the men to drink, or 
anything else ; you want to “learn his character, and 
whether he is "qualified to drill the men. I think a 
great deal depends upon this; for. instance, if a man 
was rough in his manner, he would prevent men 
coming to the. other drills, and this you would find 
out when he was out by himself at the small drills. 
838. You think that you would get.a better insight 


_ into the general character of the man ?— Yes; I do. 


839. I think the quartermaster-serjeants are not on 
the permanent staff !—No, but I think that the appoist- 
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Col. Oakes, ment is a useful one, from what I bave seen ; it is useful 
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Yeomanry i in pursuading them to come to drill ; there . 


in a regiment, in attending to the civil duties and getting 
recruits, and attending to any little civil complaints ; : 
it is my impression that the quartermaster-serjeants 
are of great use. 

840. Thetitle of quartermaster-serjeant gives impor- 
tance to the individual, and he is generally selected as 
being a man who is looked up to by the troop, is he not ? 
—Yes, and a man of certain authority amongst the 


is no military discipline in respect of their appoint- 
ments. 

- 841. He is the Captain’s right-hand man in looking 
out for recruits, is he not 2— Yes. 

842. And his pay exceeds bya halfpenny the pay of 
the privates ?— Yes. 

843. (Colonel Baker.) You lay great stress, I think, 
upon an Adjutant being examined at Aldershot ?— 
Yes. 

844. De you not ¢hiuk it would be advantageous 
that they should remain at Aldershot a certain “time 
for instruction as well as for examination?—If they 
did not pass the qualifying examination they should 
be given the opportunity of remaining a certain 
period—say two months. 

845. Is it not found both in the Regular. Cavalry as 
well as in the Yeomanry that there are great diffi- 
culties in getting men fully qualified to instruct ?— 
Yes, very great. 

846. To give a regular course of instruction ?— Yes, 
you are quite right. 

847. Therefore you would recommend that men 
who are not fully qualified on coming up for examina- 
tion should remain at Aldershot for a certain time, and 
underzo a course of instruction in their duties >—Yes, 
in fact, a great many of the serjeants that have passed 
there were what you may call ‘‘spun” the first time 
they came up. They remained a month or six weeks 
aud qualified, and got appointments. 

848. Might it not be an advantage also if the 
Adjutants could be recalled periodically to the School 
of Instruction at Aldershot, to be- worked up a little 
in their duties, if you, as Inspector, did not consider 
them thoroughly up to the mark ?—Yes, it would be 
an advantage to them also. 

849. With regard to the permanent serjeants, would 
you not adopt a somewhat similar system with regard 
to them P—Yes, it is very necessary to do the same 
thing with them. 

850. I mean calling them up whenever you thoughs 
it necessary ?—Yes ; ‘when the Inspector went round, 
and found that anything new had been introduced, or 
that they had forgotten anything (which many of them 
do from one year to another), he would call them up 
again.. A great many are not instructing constantly, 
and ‘when a man is not employed for nine months in 
that way he loses it. 

851. With regard to the horses of the permanent 
serjeants, you stated that they were generally furnished 
by the Captains, and sometimes by the commanding 
officers ?—Yes, and sometimes they have to find them 
themselves. 

852. Would it not be preferable if those horses were 
furnished by the Government as reserve horses, not 
belonging to any .particular regiment, but trained 
horses furnished by the Government?—Very much 
better. It would, of course, involve some expense ; 
but a man would then have a well-trained horse to 
ride, and he would be twice as efficient in giving 
instruction and be constantly able to ride about (which 
I know they cannot do now from the distances they 


~ have to go) and see what the different men were 


doing. 

‘ "853. If the horses were Faknidhed by the Govern- 
ment, could you not lay greater stress upon the ser- 
jeants and make them visit all their different troops 
more frequently ?—Certainly. 

854. You stated, I think, that the serjeants might 
be taken from a regiment or from the Reserve of men 
which will be created in course of time ?—Yes. 

855. You also stated that the Reserve men should 


leaye at the end of their Rescrve service or that they 
might be re-engaged ?—!f they rejoined the Reserve 
they could be re-engaged with the general Reserve men. 
856. Would it not be well to fix some limit to that 
re-engagement ?— Yes ; because a man who is too old is 
not fit for his work. 


857. If a man was too old you would not re-engage © 


him for a very long time ?—No; or if he was not suit- 
able. 

858. At the end of the limited time they would 
then be passed at Aldershot ?—Yes ; and if passed I 
would engage them again for two or three years, or 
whatever the rule was. 

859. If serjeants were taken from the Regular 
regiments as they are at present, and were taken on 
probation for one year, would it not be well to consider 
them as supernumeraries to the Regular army for that 
year, antl would it not make the appoimtment mere 
popular P—J think that meets what I was asked before. 
Then if they returned to the regiment of course they 
would have to be absorbed. 

860. (Colonel Biddulph.) With regard to the tra- 
velling allowance, do you think that it would answer 
better to have the actual expenses paid to an Adju- 
tant instead:of an allowance of so much a year; what 
I mean is this, that there would be an inducement 
perhaps for a man to carry out his duties if he got his 


actual expenses paid, and he was not out of pocket 2— . 


Certainly. ‘I think that it would give more satisfaction 
if they had their actual expenses ‘paid. 
861. Looking at it“in the other point of view, that 


a man is not supposed to make money out of his allow- 


ance, it would be more satisfactory in every way, would 
it not ?—I think it would be more satisfactory to the 
individuals, but in another point of view some men 
would be out of pocket by it, and some men would 
make a very little profit. 


862. Are you aware of any cases oie an Adju-: 


tant has received an allowance from the regimental 
fund ?—No official information; but I have heard 
that. they do receive an allowance sometimes as high 
as 2002. a year, that is only just what I have heard. 
I do not know'the regiment ; some few commanding 
officers give their Captains a certain sum to meet 
their troop expenses ont of the Contingent. 

863. Do you find that it is considered that the 
Adjutant is responsible for the equipment of the 


regiment generally, or the Captains of the troops after 


the articles are once issued to the Yeomen ?—The troop 
officer is responsible for them subject to certain i inspec- 
tions which the commanding officer may order, but he 
really does the work, I china I do not think he is 
held responsible except for the mustering of them at 
the inspections before the inspecting officer—their car- 


bines, swords, and belts, he is responsible for, and to 


‘account for any that are not shewn at the inspection. 


864. The permanent serjeants are more under the 
Captain of the troop than under the. Adjutant, are 
they not ?—I certainly think so. 

865. You alluded to the case of Adjutants wishing 
to return to their regiments in the event of their being 


ordered on service—are you aware whether there is” 
any rule forbidding that ?—No ; 


I recollect that the 
year before last, when I was examined on. this 
subject, I said that I did not think that many 


of the Adjutants would have taken the appointment, 


if they had thought that they would not have been 
able to return to their regiment in the event of its’ 
taking the field, or in the event of their turn of 
promotion arriving. If I recollect rightly, I said. 
then ‘The impression which is now current among 
officers who have taken the appointment of Yeomanry 


Adjutant under the last arrangement, and those who 


have such a step in contemplation, i is that the appoint- 
ment is exactly on-the same footing as tliat of an 
ordinary staff appointment ; that it is only to be held 
for a definite term of years ; that it is not to interfere 
with promotion which might be otherwise obtained, 
and that in the event of the Line regiment to which 
he belongs going on active service, the Yeomanry 
Adjutant is to be recalled to its ranks and share in its 
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chances of distinction.” Ido not know that that has 
been really altered. . 

866. Of course in the case of promotion a man would 
naturally return to his regiment, but are you aware 
that His Royal Highness has said that, as a rule, an 
Adjutant cannot claim to return to his regiment to 
suit his own convenience ?—I have heard His Royal 
Highness say so, but I have not seen it issued as an 
order. 

867. With regard to the permanent serjeants, you 
expressed the opinion that they should all belong to 
the Cavalry Reserve ?—Yes. 

868. Would it not happen, if the Reserve was called 
out in the event of war, that the Yeomanry would be 
all denuded of their permanent staff ?—Yes ; I confess 
that I had hardly realized the existence of the Cavalry 
Reserve when I said so—of course that would never 
do. One of my reasons for suggesting it was to lead 
men to join the Reserve, and shew them that by doing 


so they would get good appointments if they were fit. 


I was thinking of doing the Reserve a good turn, but 
I agree that if you call out the Reserve and the Yeo- 
manry at the same time; you must not denude either 
force, as the efficiency of both depends in a great 
measure on the serjeants. 

869. I think you stated that if a non-commissioned 
officer had passed at the school, the necessity for a 
long probationary period would not arise ?—Ilt would 
not be required. 

870. What length of service is required from a 
serjeant in the Regular Army previous to his appoint- 
ment to the Yeomanry ?—I am not certain, but I 


think he may join after he has completed not less- 


than 15 years’ service. a 

871. Practically, then, the appointment is limited in 
the first instance to 5 years, because he can take his 
~ pension at the end of 21 years ?—Yes? I believe that 
is the understanding, that if he joins the Yeomanry 
with 16 years’ service, when he has served 21 years 
he will be entitled to his pension. ; 

872. Then the limit of the appointment for 5 years, 
which was alluded to by Lord Ailesbury, does practi- 
cally exist P—I imagine that they can claim to stop on, 
and then they would draw their full pension, whatever 
it was ; they would expect to stop on with the two 
shillings a day Yeomanry pay. . 

873. They must be re-attested for that, must they 
not ?—Yes. 

’ 874. But, practically, the Government or the: com- 

manding officer can atop them after five years !—Yes, 
I think he can. 
_ 875. Are you aware of any cases of serjeants receiving 
allowances from the Regimental Fund ?—Yes, I think 
so. I think in one regiment that an allowance is given 
by the commanding officer (as I said before) to his 
Captains to assist in those things. ' 

876. Do you remember in what regiment that was? 
—In the regiment that I refer to the permanent ser- 
jeants are provided by the Captains with a house and 
lodging allowance : each Captain receives 341. out of the 
Government allowance in order to do this, and that 
covers all incidental expenses-ef repairs, and so on. I 

‘refer to the Royal North Devon Regiment. 

877. You have mentioned the case of serjeauts being 
assisted by the Yeomanry. Was the assistance given 
them more’ than lending them horses? Was it pecu- 
niary ?—Feeding them, and putting them up for a 
week, and that kind of thing. 

878. Of course that very much deteriorates from 
the serjeant’s position as an, instruetor?—Yes, and 
lowers his’ position when he goes round. In some 
‘ cases, where they have nothing but their pay—the 
. reduced pay, where they have not had a pension from 
the Regular Army—they find it impossible to mount 
themselves or feed their horses or themselves if the 
Yeomen did not help them. ee ‘ 

_ 879. Do you find that the serjeants hold a good 
position with reference to the -Yeomen ?—Generally 
speaking it has been very much improved within the 
two years. ay , 
880. You were asked about the serjeants of Yeo- 


manry being: sent back to the school, in order to keep - Col. Oakes, 
lie 


up their knowledge, that is done at the present time, 
is it not ?—Yes, now we have been having them as 
regularly as we could as far as the south is concerned. 
I have tried to get all my serjeants sent back to the 
school. 

881. Since the school has been established has there 
not always been a full class ?—Yes, but objections are 
made by some commanding officers, to sending their 
old permanent serjeants to the school when they are 
too old to improve, lest they should be reported unfit 
and ordered to be discharged. As they receive no 
increase of pension some commanding officers prefer 
retaining them for a year or two longer, to discharging 
a faithful servant to comparative starvation, and the 
serjeants make excuses not to attend. As a rule, 
serjeants over 50 years of age are not allowed to join 
re school for instruction as they are considered too 
olds ; 

882. Their pension has been improved of late has it 
not?—By Clause 44, Army Circulars 1875, a per- 
manent serjeant can receive 5d. a day increased 
pension after serving 20 years in the Yeomanry. 
Very few will be able to obtain this. I have suggested 
in my Annual Report, that they should get a penny 
« day extra pension when they are discharged from 
the Yeomanry, beyond their pension for the Regular 
Service. 

883. Has it occurred to you that in the Regular 
service, the extra pension after 21 years’ service, is only 
4d. a day ?—No. 

‘884. You could not very well give more for the 
Yeomanry service could you ?—After a man has served 
21 vears’ service? 

885. Yes?—-That is true, but these men have a 


certain position to keep up, and but for the aid that’ 
they get from the Yeomanry, many of them would be. 


perfect beggars when they are discharged. 

886. Do you think that that would form a ground 
for giving a larger pension for the Yeomanry service, 
than for the Regular service?—I think that :there 
might be an objection raised to it. I think that 
if the Yeomen have served honestly and done their 
work thoroughly (and many of these serjeants that I 
have seen have done so), they certainly have earned 
the one penny a day. ‘ 

887. (Lord Skelmersdale.) Are you aware of any 
regiments in your district in which the Adjutant’s pay 
is supplemented by a sum from the Captains of troops? 
—No. I have never heard of that; but by the com- 
manding officer., 

$88. Asa rule, are not the troop stores kept at the 
head-quarters of the troops?—That varies. very much 
in different regiments. 
the things are kept at the regiment’s head-quarters, 
and in other regiments they keep them. at the head- 
quarters of the serjeant-major. He has generally a 
store, which is his house, which serves for many uses. 

889. In that case the serjeant-major.has to look after 
all the repairs that are necessary. The Adjutant has 
nothing to do with that, has he ?—In many regiments 
no repairs are paid for unless they are signed for by 
the Captain. Only those bills are paid that he signs for, 
and they are paid by the commanding officer out of 
the Contingent. Fund. _In many regiments in the 
south the bills must be signed by the Captain before 
they are paid. 

890. With regard to the serjeants, if the horses 
were provided from a Government reserve of horses, 
would you allow them to be used for other purposes 
than those connected with ‘the Yeomanry ?—Yes, 
because if a man.had not any duty to perform for a 
month, the horse would never be exercised. You 
might hold the man responsible or the regiment respon- 
sible. _I see no difficulty about the responsibility, 

891. With regard to the serjeants also, do not you 
think it advisable that they should have some civil 
occupation ?—1 think if the commanding officer or the 
Captain is satisfied that it will not ou any occasion or 
in any way interfere with his military duties, there is 
no objection ; but the disadvantage is that it they 
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obtain a good appointment they neglect their military 
for their civil duties, and consider the former quite 
secondary. 1 know some cases.in which it has been 
prejudicial, and other cases in which men go to teach 
a school, and that is beneficial, because they are 
improving themselves. - 

892. I referred rather to shopkeeping ?—I confess I 
rather object to that. In one case, the other day, a 
Serjeant came down to the school, and a few days after 
a iost melancholy: telegram came about his wife’s 
illnéss, and I took the responsibility of letting him go ; 
‘but when he had left I found out that his wife had 
only wished him to return to look after the shop, she 
being unable to attend to it. 

893. Do not you think’ that if they have not 
gome -civil occupation they are apt to become idle and 
dissolute, as the Yeomanry duties are comparatively so 
slight ?—If there was a good system adopted, I think 
you could employ them a great part of their time in 
going about constantly, and drilling. on foot little 
squads, particularly if they had a horse, and the men 
were encouraged. I think you would, by constantly 
sending the ‘serjeants round, induce men to attend 
squad drills, by which they would be.much improved. 
I admit that idleness is not a good thing for them. 

894. (Mr. De la Bere.) Donot you consider that an 
officer who is qualified to act as an Adjutant to a 
regiment of Regular Cavalry is qualified also to act as 
an Adjutant of Yeomanry ?—That depends upon what 
the cormmanding officer of that regiment of Regular 
Cavalry is satisfied with. 


895. Are you aware that in the Regular Cavalry s 


subaltern, as a rule, is the Adjutant of it ?—Yes. 
896. Do you not'think that he could act as an 


Adjutant of Yeomanry ?—Certainly, if he is qualified. . 


897. You are aware, are you not, that a subaltern of 


the Regular Cavalry acting as an Adjutant only gets 


about 11s. 6d. a day ?—Yes. 
898, You are’aware that one of the great features 


“in the instructions to this Committee is, that we are 


not to go beyond a certain amount, so that some 
arrungement must be made to meet the expenses, and 
make the force more efficient ?— Yes. 

399. Would there be any objection to a subaltern 
acting as an Adjutant ?—Not the least, but I think 
that if he is to live on his pay you must give him the 
same pay as that of a Captain. I think that is necessary 
for him, always presuming that he is not a man of 
private fortune ; if he is to live on his pay I think that 
what I have stated is the least that he should have,— 
namely, 15s. 3d a day. Bi 

900. Buta Captain in the Cavalry receives only 


- 14s. 7d., and out of that he pays 84d. a day for forage 


for each of his two horses !— Yes. 
. 1901. So that his pay is less than you would give to 
an Adjutant of the Yeomanry Cavalry ?-—Yes, because 
he can live cheaper when he is in barracks with his 
corps. h 
902. Even as a married man ?—I do not consider 
that a married man would be as well off, as Adjutant of 
a Yeomanry regiment, as when serving with his corps. 
903. You think it would be detrimental to take a 
man from the ranks and appoint him as an Adjutant 
of Yeomanry, and that it would be better to have a 
commissioned officer from the Regular Cavalry ?—Yes, 
not from the ranks. aA 
904. With regard to the travelling expenses of an 
Adjutant, would not forage allowance of 2s. a day 


‘for one horse, included in the 15s. 3d., be sufficient to 


cover travelling expenses for distances under 10 miles? 
—Those are the travelling expenses, the local expenses 
you must give him, if he stops at an inn. 

905. I include his personal allowance, for distances 


under 10 miles?—I consider that these drills are hard 


work, unless they rest four hours ; for instance, if a 
maz rides 10 miles, and drills on his horse four 
hours, and rides back 10 miles, I] think it is a hard 
day’s work. » Faber cssb 3} : 

906. You think it is too much for the horse and the 
man ‘—If the horse was lame, and he had to walk (for 
-vou must put if sv) it might put him to personal 


expense or over-fatigue him. I grant that that would 
not be the case all the year round; but, at this time of 
the year, I could shew instances of some Adjutants who 
have begun their duties this year, and who have ridden 
34 miles in a day, and done their drill besides, on one _ 
horse, while another man may do it in five miles ; and 
then again, aman may have to go 25 miles the next day, 
and.if the men are out of pocket and.over-worked, I 
do not think that they really get a fair remuneration. 
I think that they may neglect their duty, and that the 
Yeomanry will losé in that way. 

907. With regard to the serjeants of the Yeomanry 
Cavalry on the permanent staff, they now receive 2s. 3d. 
a day pay, besides a ration of 6d. for lodging and an 
allowance of 6d. 1—Yes, if on the married roll, and 


only 4d. for lodging if not married. 


® 

908. Do you not consider that sufficient pay for a 
man living away from his regiment ?—No, I do not. 

909. Will you: tell me why he should have more 
than a man serving with a Regular Cavalry regiment P 
—Because the latter has so many things done cheaper ; 
the cooking is cheaper for him ; it being done together, - 
they get coal for cooking, bread and meat cheaper, _ 
house rent, &e. 

910. Can you tell me the cause of the difficulty in 
getting men from the Regular Cavalry to join the 
Yeomanry ?—They say that it is not worth their 
while, and that they are better off as they are. 

911. But would it not be better to deal with them 


in the same way as is done in the Militia, and let them - 
have temporary employment, so as tomakeit an induce- ~ 


ment for married men to join the force ?—If you can 
ensure that it will not interfere with their doing their 
Yeomanry duty. I think it does not interfere very 
much with it, but one cannot draw the line. A man 
says, “I shall be happy to do the duty on this small 
pay, because I have this business, but if I-am to neglect 
it for two or three days I would rather neglect the 
Yeomanry.” The object is to improve the Yeo- 
manry. iis 
912. If excessive rates of pay are given to men 
occupying the posts of serjeant, with so little to do, 
it must tend, must it not, to create jealousy in the 
Regular Forces?—I have never seen that ; it may, 
but I think that if the serjeants of Yeomanry are 
well instructed men, and are able to. do the work 


‘that they should do, they will not have so little to do, 
_and: you will have a far more efficient Yeomanry. 


I should take care that they were thoroughly 
qualified ; there is plenty of work for them +6 do, if 
you can only induce the serjeants to devote their time 
to it. I would undertake to. employ a permanent 
serjeant with a troop of 50 men, and hé should have 
very little time to spare. 

913. Do you not think that the control of the com- - 
manding officer, or of the Adutant, over the serjeants, 
is sufficient ?—I think that if a serjeant was constantly 
watched, every time he was late or missing for a day, 
he should be made to account for himself. The Adju- 
tant probably leaves for a certain time in the month, 
and the man has to go to his troop, which is perhaps 
25 miles off, or to his squad drills. I put great faith 
in these men making the Yeomanry more eflicient by 
attending all the squad drills. 

914. You would make him employ his own horse 
on the duty ?—Yes. 

915. Have you formed any idea of what it would 
cost the Government for the keep of a horse supplied 
to each serjeant ?—-I should suppose 2s. a day. fe 

.916. Could it be done generally in towns for 
2s. a day, keep and stabling?—Yes, I think so, 
because I think a man would generally put wp his 
horse at a farm that was near belonging to a yeonian. 

917. You think that it would be preferable for the 
Government to find the horse rather than that the 
serjeants should have travelling expenses, for going to 
visit the outlying troops ?—Yes ; if the horse is not 
found and there was a rate of travelling expenses, 
probably he would try to walk or get a ‘lift in a cart ; 
if he has a horse he’ is ready to attend all drills, if they 
are mounted drills om foot he would be useless. 


918. With regard to the school that you recom- 
mend for Adjutants and serjeants, suppose tha ian 
officer from the Regular Cavalry attends the school 
for the purpose ‘of being appointed Adjutant. and 
does not pass, should he go back: to his Cavalry 
Regiment ?—If he has not “passed he cannot be ap- 
pointed to the Yeomanry under present regulations. 

919. You are of opinion that an Adjutant should 
be on. probation for a certain time?—Yes, 1 think it 
would be quite as well that he should be on probation 
for a short time. I think it is essential that the com- 
manding officer of a Yeomanry regiment and his 
Adjutant should, in social life, be on "good terms, and 
understand each other, With a view to the qualifi- 
cations of the Adjutant the instructor at the school 
mitist be held responsible for his knowledge of military 
duties. I think that if the commanding officer and 
his Adjutant did not agree, that the results of the 
drills would not be so “satisfactory. The Adjutant 
‘might have a rough manner or bad temper, which 
would be particularly objectionable to Yeomen. 

920. Would it not be detrimental to an officer, if it 
were necessary that he should go back, because of 
disagreeing with his Colonel ; I mean in the case. of 
an officer of a Regular Cavalry regiment—would it 
not be- detrimental to him to have to go back— 


could he stay in his own regiment after having left © 


the Yeomanry from such a cause ?—I never had a case 
of the kind, hie I confess, myself, that if [ had an 
appointment of that kind, and I felt: eure that it 
was my temper that stood in my Sat should go 
back, and should not care.. 

921. Tb ‘might be the result also of inefficiency in 
drill >—The ‘instructor at the school wonld be respon- 
sible for that, a man might be a good officer and yet 
not a good instructor, and so not fit to be an 
Adjutant. 

922. If the man was passed?—I would hold the 
head of the school responsible. 

923. Suppose that a serjeant has been at the school, 
and was found to be inefficient by the commanding 
officer of a Yeomanry regiment ?—If that happened, 
evidently the men had been passed when: they should 
not have been, and the instructor at Aldershot should 
be reported to proper authority. 

' 924, You have recommended that the serjeants 
should have twelve months probation ; will you state 


your reasons for that recommendation a recommend - 


a serjeant to have twelve months probation, because 
you would have an opportunity to see more into his 
character, that is to say, whether he worked really 
when he was out on his drill; the commanding officer 
would soon see whether an ’ Adjutant or a serjeant 
suited him: ~ 

925, You are aware that in the Militia they have 
recommended. two months, on the ground of keeping 
open the appointment in the Regular service?—The 
drills and duties of a Yeomanry regiment are spread 


over so much time, and a man must be so much left to . 


himself that there would not be that supervision over 
him that there is in barracks, I think six months 
would be sufficient fime to form an cpbyen of the 
man. | 
926. But the Bilertts of the Hadater service are 
rather that a man should be tested as soon as possible, 
so as not to interfere with the regular service, and if a 
“man goes away as serjeant and his place is filled up, he 
must either become a supernumerary to his regiment 
when he comes back, or fall into a lower grade ?—Yes. 
Taking t the different points into consideration, perhaps 
if the time was three months that would do; 
think three months are the very least it should be. I 
‘should prefer twelve months, but as the other points 
appear to weigh heavier than those that I have sug- 
gested, I think that three months would do. 
927. Do you think that the Adjutant’s certificate 
at the end of two months would be sufficient to pass 
that man as a qual:fied instructor for five years?— 
‘The ce must receive his.certificate before ae 


28. 8 Would the Adjutant’s baa ala that he was 


' structor requires that. 


_or from retired officers, if it was allowed 1—Yes ; 
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fit, be sufficient in your opinion?—He should not 
receive a certificate unless he was fit. 

929. Have you found when visiting the different 
corps. questions arise as to the unfitness of the non- 
commissioned officers who have been appointed for a 
given time ?—Yes. 

930. (Mr. Johnson.) With regard to the appoint- 
ment of the Adjutant, the question as to whether it 
should be BrobahonaTy.e or not is done away with, is it 
not ?—Yes. 

931. Is it not the case, asa rule, that the command- 
ing officers know a great deal or something at any rate 
of the officers who wish to get appointed e—_Yes; if an 
officer asks me to have his name submitted to the War 
Office in order that he may obtain the appointment of 
an Adjutant of Yeomanry, I say to him, you must 
make the acquaintance of some officer commanding a 
Yeomanry regiment, and if he will have you, T will 
recommend you, but I would never take the responsi- 
bility of saying to any officer commanding a regiment, 
this man is qualified, ‘and you must take him. - 

932. What I understand is this, that the Com- 
mandant of the School for Auxiliary Cavalry should 
be responsible for his efficiency as a drill instructor, 
and that it should be left entirely to the commanding 
officer of a Yeomanry regiment to decide whether he 
was a fit person to have or. not >—Yes ; in some cases, 
if the commanding officer does not know the Adjutant 
in social life, they - may not agree, and they cannot get 
on. I think the question really is that the qualifica- 
tion of a man, as to whether he is fit to instruct as an 
Adjutant, should depend upon the School and that 
the social qualification should rest with the command- 
ing officer who takes him, making the necessary in- 
quiries. 

933. That would do away, would it not, with the 
question of probation in the case of Adjutants 2—Yes ; 
I think that those Adjutants who have their certificate 
must all be subject to be brought back to the School 
in order to be brushed up.. I think that every in- 


934. I think you are more in favour of selecting 
officers for those appointments from the half-pay list; 
if a 
man fulfils the qualifications required, I shonld say, 
take the best man you can get. 

935. And you would select them principally from 
officers who haye served as Riding Masters . or 
Adjutants’—Some of these are very fit men. I 
know one or two now that would make admirable 
Adjutants. 

936. For the reason that they haye, ih tet 
generally a greater knowledge of drill and imparting 
instruction, and of keeping accounts ?—Possibly, but 
they are chiefly wanted to instruct. 

937. But perhaps they have a greater knowledge of 
accounts, and the Paymaster’s and Quartermaster's 
duties Yes, they may have these qualifications as 
well. 

938. And in those capacities they would be of more 
assistance, would they not ?—Yes ; some Adjutants 
may have a knowledge of accounts, but I do not know 
that a Riding Master has much experience in that 
wa: 

939. 1 understand you to recommend that an 
Adjutant should have 15s. 8d.a day ?--Yes. 

940. And that is to include forage for one horse, is 
it not?—Yes, it should) be the same as in ‘the 
Volunteers. It should cover the same expenses. 

941. I believe on previous occasions you haye 
recommended that they should have forage for two 
horses ?—I should hardly recommend it to be given ty 


all; only where it could be proved that it was neces... 


sary. For instance, a man wrote to me the day before 
yesterday and said that on the last occasion when he 
was out he had made a tour of 35, miles, and. one 
horse could not do that; that would come under the 
head of travelling ‘allowance for his expenses. . ‘Then, 
again, there is a certain amount of awkardness, if a 
man is not mounted—if he goes to a mouptsd drill he 
must be mounted. 
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942. 1f forage allowance were given for two horses 
you would not recommend any contingent allowance 
being granted ?—Np, instead of that he would want his 
expenses paid. I mean that giving forage for two 
horses would not cover the expenses of going to his 
troop, or the amount of his bill, He would require 
that in addition, as this would entail taking a servant 
and other expenses. 

943. You are aware that forage allowance is granted 
to Adjutants for two horses during permanent duty 
are you not !—Yes. 

944, With regard to the serjeants, you would not 


object to their taking any civil employment, which 


soldiers of the Army are allowed to accept?—No, there 
is no objection to a serjeant taking civil employment 
if it is guaranteed that it does not interfere with his 
duties, that must be a sine qua non, and no excuse 
for stopping away from his drills and going to be 
instructed at the school; his business must not inter- 
fere with his duties. 

945. With regard to the appointment of men who 
have been discharged from the Army, that, as a matter 
of fact, is for five years only, now?—That is when 
they have got their pension. 

946. They either have an appointment after the 
pension or a reappointment ?—Yes. 

947. You are aware that that is the rule P—I 


" believe it is. 


948. (Viscount Newport.) You have stated that you 
have found the Adjutants dissatisfied with their pay. 
On what ground do you understand that to 
be '—Because I think it does not cover their expenses, 
and because there are other Adjutants in other corps 
who have not so much to do who get more—in point 
of fact, the men do‘not get paid for their services. 

949. You stated, I think, that you could not tell in 
what proportion of the regiments in your district the 
Adjutants receive extra pay from the Regimental 
Fund ?—No; but it was told me the other day that it 
was so, although it was not said in what regiment, and 
I am not certain that it was in my district. It was 
the case of an Adjutant who received 200/:.a year out 
of the public monies. Many Adjutants get help from 
their commanding officers—that I know, not only 
out of the Fund; but I have only heard of two cases 
where it has been out of the Fund. 

950. An Adjutant of Yeomanry would have many 
expenses to meet which a subaltern’ in a Regular 
Cavalry ‘regiment would not ?—Yes ; the one hving 
in barracks, and having coals and candles and stabling 
and no house rent. id 

951. It istnot fair to compare the two P—No, you 


cannot put them together. 


952. Do you consider that one horse is not sufficient 


for an Adjutant ?—I think not, as a general rule, 


when they have a large District to deal with ; even 
with a small district, a horse may at any time become 
lame or get a cold. 

953. Do you generally find that Adjutants have only 
one horse, or more than one ?—As a general rule, I find 
I know one 
case where the Adjutant does not keep a horse all the 
year round, but I think that is quite wrong, and the 
exception... 

954, Do you find them, generally speaking, pretty 
well mounted !— Yes. x 

955. Then with regard to the serjeants, you have 
stated that there is a difficulty in getting the serjeants 
to come forward. Isthat difficulty increasing ?— Yes, 
I think it is. : 

956. How do you accoant for that ?—Because it 
does not pay them to take the appointment, particularly 
now that they know they will have to do so much 
work. In December last there were 18 permanent 
serjeants required in regiments in the south of England, 
and they could not be obtained to fill all the vacancies. 
Some of those in the regiments were old permanent 
serjeants, and I had recommended that they should be 
removed when better men could be obtained ; they 
were too old and too stupid to be worth the trouble of 
bringing to the school, . I wanted 18 in December last. 


957. There were 18 vacancies?— Yes. 

958. Are those vacancies not yet filled up ?—No., 

959. In your opinion, is the Yeomanry service be- 
coming less popular than it was?—Yes; and one great 
reason is that the men do not like it as they did, and 
they will not come forward because they know that 
they must pass a certain standard, and if they do not 
do that, they must go back to their regiments, and all 
say that they are not paid well enough. They say 
that they cannot live upon their pay, and I know that 
they cannot; 

960. Still you are of opinion that it is necessary they 
should pass that standard ?—Yes, because they will be 
of no use without it. 

961. Do you not think that the present system of 
mounting permanent serjeants is very inconvenient ?— 
Very inconvenient. \ 

- 962. Is it not disliked by the Captains of troops P— 
‘Very much. 

963. Are not the duties of permanent’ serjeant 
almost entirely mounted duties?—Yes; they should 
be mounted at all drills where the men are mounted, 
it is impossible for them to instruct them if they are _ 
on foot. ae 

964. Do you not think that the permanent serjeant 
should have a horse at his disposal all the year round ? 
—I think it is very desirable, because then you would 
get more work done. If a man has to walk 20 miles, 
and then feally drills for three or four hours, he can- 
not do the work well, especially if he has 20 miles to 
go round, and they tell me that they do that sometimes. | 

965. In your district ate there any regiments in 
which the permanent serjeants mount themselves P— 
Yes. : 

966. How many regiments are there?—In one 
regiment I think they all mount themselves except 
the regimental serjeant-major, and in another regi- 
ment they mount themselves by borrowing horses. In 
the first regiment that I referred to most of them hire 
horses. 

967. Do you find that the permanent serjeants are 
well mounted ?—Yes ; with few exceptions, but high 
prices are paid for their horses. {t is now a very great 
difficulty ‘since the horse-tax has been taken away. 
I have received one or two letters from Adjutants. - 
‘saying that their numbers’ will be very much reduced 
this year, because the men cannot get horses. 

968. In your opinion ought the Government to pro- 
vide horses P—Yes. 

969. lt would seem almost absurd to send down. 
a Cavalry soldier dismounted to drill mountedmen ?-— 
Yes ; quite absurd, 

970. And it would be perfectly useless in outpost 
duty ?—Yes. : : ; 

971. (Sir F. FitzWygram.) With regard to the - 
period of probation which has been spoken of, the class 
of men who have to be drilled in the Militia are much 
of the same class, are they not, as the recruits in the 
Line, whilst in the Yeomanry the men require to be 
trained with more discretion on the part of the ser- 
jeants. Do you think for that reason that there 


-should be a longer period of probation in the one case 


than in the other?—Yes; the Yeomanry are a 
superior class of men. » 

972. Do you think that one serjeant with 3s. a day 
for forage—of course, providing his horse—making 
5s. for Yeomanry pay would answer for twe troops, , 
the same serjeant being available for each troop every 
alternate fortnight ?—It might do in some few cases, 
but I think notas arule. I have found in going round 
during the last two years that where there have been 
squadron | serjeant-majors, the -serjeant-major, from . 
living nearer one trocp than the other gives more 
time and attention to one than to the other. ~ 

973. My suggestion is to send him for one fortnight 
to one troop, and for the next fortnight to the other troop, 
to attend the drills, and so work him all through the 
summer !—You could hardly determine at what fort- 
nights the men would come out, they will come out at 
different times, or they might wish, probably, although 
both troops were 10 miles apart, to come out on the 
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same day, and they would say, we cannot come out 
on any other day. Probably both troops would want 
to come out for 14 days or for 10 days or some other 
_ time, and they would say that they could not come 
out any other time. 

974. (Major-General Shute.) Do commanding officers 
of Yeomanry regiments still find a difficulty in obtain- 
ing properly qualified Adjutants ?—I have only known 
one officer who has been sent to the school since that 

plan has been adopted ; he has not passed. 

_ 975. We have “been enquiring into‘ the mode of 
appointing Adjutants and by whom they should be 
appointed, have you found that commanding officers of 
regiments have frequently applied for unqualified men 
for Adjutants when they knew well that they could get 
qualified and good men appointed it they chose ?—No, 
I cannot say so. I never had an opportunity of judg- 
ing what the men whom they wished to appoint were ; 
they have always had very good characters from their 
regiments. I have only seen one man who has come 
under the new'rulesand who has come under my notice 
before his appointment. 

976. What real instruction would a probationary 


Adjutant get at Aldershot which if he chose to be - 


diligent he “could not acquire in his own regiment before 
he applied for the Adjutancy ?—I think» asa general 
_ rule they could acquire it, if they chose to do so. 

977. Is it in your opinion desirable that regiments 
should be kept waiting while men were at Aldershot 
qualifying themselves for appointment?—I think the 
probability is, when it is thoroughly understood what 
will be required of them, that they will qualify and 
many of them will pass at once, but at present I] 
think that it is just the same sort of thing as it has 
been for many years. It must be always understood 

that although a man may be a’ very good drill he will 
not always make a good instructor, but he may be 
improved. 

978. You do not think that it.would be any slur on 
an officer who returned to his regiment on being found 
not altogether qualified to become an Adjutant, con- 
sidering, as you and I know, that at least 25 out of 30 
officers in every regiment are unqualified for such an 
important appointment ?—Not the least. 

979. Does not the difficulty in procuring permanent 
serjeants result from pensions now-a-days being scarce, 
and the pay -without a pension being insufficient, 
whereas, formerly, a man never accepted, and, indeed, 
never was offered an appointment of this kind, if not 
also in receipt of a pension ?—Unless a permanent 
serjeant is drawing a pension. his pay is 3s. 4d. a day 
if married, and 3s. 2d. a day if single, out of which, 
in many cases, he has to find his horse for all mounted 
duties; this I consider impossible. Pensioners receive 
2s. per ‘diem in addition to their pension, the maximuin 

pay amounting to 4s. 6d. a day. 

980. Do you not think that one year’s pen 
for permanent serjeants would be a good deal opposed 
by commanding officers of regiments ?—Yes;. very 
much, 

981. Now that there are so many young men in the 
Army it would be opposed ?—Yes; until they got 
lance rank they would be short of non-commissioned 
officers ; it is a very hard case to promote a man to 

-Jance rank in many cases that I know. 

982. (Chairman.) With regard to the suggestion 
that a subaltern might be appointed as an Adjutant, 
do you think that any difficulty would arise from his 
being taken away from a Yeomanry regiment on pro. 
motion ?—I think 1t would be objectionable. 

988. Do you think there would be good or evil in a 
constant change in an appointment like that of 
Adjutant 2_T think there would be evil from a con- 
stant change. ' 


984. You were asked a question as to whether . 
probation was required for the purposes of drill after . 


a serjeant had passed through the School. At the 
School he would be only drilling instructed men, 
- ‘would he not?—Yes ; but as he has to give detailed 
instructions it is quite easy to ascertain whether he 


985. May] I ask you what pdt steps have been 
taken, as a rule, at your inspections, to try the per- 
manent staff?—I call them out and make them. drill a 
squad, and ask them to place the bases. JI ask them 


-to go through their duties, and I have them out for 


half-an-hour, or an hour. I have them also in a room, 


- and question them on other matters. 


986. Do you call all the men out yourself, or do you 
select them ?—I have them all out, every one of them, 
I have every permanent serjeant out that belongs to 
the regiment. I have them in the orderly room besides, 
with a board and a piece of chalk, and I make them 
place the bases and position of officers, 

987. With reference to the allowances to desta 
and serjeants, and what they receive from the Captains, 
would you go so faras to prohibit all such allowances ? 
—-Yes, if they were provided for sufficiently by the 
Government ; but it would be of no use, I think, for- 
bidding it—it would be given in some way or other— 
a house might be given at a cheaper rate, and I think 
these orders cannot be enforced. We know that in the 
Regular Army, where things are forbidden, they are 


nevertheless indirectly done with regard to payments. ~ 


988. (Marquis of Arlesbury.) Do you know in what 
way the officers who now apply to the War Office 
submit their claims to be appointed Adjutants in 
Yeomanry regiments whenever vacancies occur P— 
The officer sends an application through his com- 
manding officer, supported by a certificate, to the War 
Office, requesting that his name may be registered 
for an Adjutancy. 

989. Practically, in the first instance, it would be no 
part. of your duty to examine that officer. You merely 
forward the claim?—No, I do not do that. It does 
not go through me ; I have nothing to do with him 
unless that officer is ordered by the Tnspector-General 
of Reserve Forces to come to me to be examined 
whether he is qualified for the appointment of Adju- 
tant. I might know to what regiment he wishes to 
be appointed, but that is not necessary. What I 
have-to see to is whether he can go through a 
certain course, and whether I think he is fit for the 
appointment. 

990. It.does not at all follow, so far as you know, 
that every officer who has applied for an adjutantcy 
and is on the list at the War Office should be a compe- 
tent officer for the purpose ’—No ; I do not know who 
are on the list at this moment. 

991. My object was to shew that, with the assistance 
of the inspecting officer of the district, the Colonel 


in command of a regiment of Yeomanry has many _ 


reasons for wishing to make the most minute enquiries 
with regard to the capacity and qualifications of the 
officers who may be named to him by the War Office? 
—Yes. I may mention that three days ago I received 
a letter from a General Officer asking me the qualifica- 
tions of an officer that his friend, who commands a 
Yeomanry regiment, wished to have appointed. I did 
not happen to know the officer, and I simply said that 
if he would come down here I would give him a pretty 
good idea of whether he would pass or not. I said 
that be must go through the usual form before I could 
recommend the officer to the authorities. 

992. It is very important, is it not, that the Colonel, 
with the concurrence of the’ inspecting officer, should 
make-himself, as far as possible, thoroughly acquainted 
with not only his military capacity, but also his quali- 
fications in other respects?—I think that a know- 


ledge of his private capacity is also very necessary, - 


and that the officer commanding a Yeomanry regiment 


and his Adjutant should know and understand each 


other independently of his military capacity. 

993. And likewise with regard to his tact and 
general conduct ? —Yes. ° 

994. Is it your opinion that there ought to be any 
allowance for house rent in addition to the pay ?— 

I believe it is all included in the 15s. 3d. 

995. With regard to the serjeants,-a Serjeant who 
is sent on transfer from a Regular regiment is, as he is- 
in the Army of course, under the general orders of the 
authorities of the Army ?—Yees, . 
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996. But when his pension has been earned, and he 
has passed two or three years with a Yeomanry regi- 
ment to make up his time, he is then a free man, is he 
not ?—Yes. Ruch! 

997. It is therefore: desirable, is it not, ‘lat there 
should be a written engagement made between the 
Colonel of the regiment and the serjeant?—Yes; a 
serjeant must have 15 years’ service before he is ap- 
pointed to the Yeomanry. I believe that men that 
make up their time in the Yeomanry must have had 
15 years’ service in the Regular -Army before they join 
the’ Yeomanry; if they are engaged for five years in 
the Yeomanry, they must serve one year longer to be 
entitled to: their pension, and if their services are 
satisfactory, and it is desirable to retain them, they 
must be further re-engaged. 

998. Will you be good enough to state on what 
footing a serjeant-major who is transferred from the 
Line stands until his pension is earned?—He still 
belongs to the Army and is lent to the Yeomanry. 
When he had earned his pension he should be re- 
engaged or re-attested for the Yeomanry. 

999. But it might happen, might it not, that such a 
re-engagement would be required within the term of 


five years?—-Yes, but he is still engaged with the 


Army while serving his time for his pension ; he isnot 
free until he has served 21 years, and when that is over 
he must be re-attested for the Yeomanry service. 
1000. But with ‘stich couditions as may be agreed 
upon between the Colonel and the Serjeant as ta the 
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but from not having had an opportunity of giving in- 
struction it would be necessary for him to learn to drill 
the ranks in the Yeomanry, and he would acquire the 
necessary qualification much better, and have a better 
chance, at any rate, of getting his certificate. Although 
a man may be a very good drill, he may not be able 
to instruct, and I have had cases where I should have 
been happy to have passed an officer as a very good 
troop leader, but whol certainly would never have passed 
as“an Adjutant. I do not say that they could not at- 
tain the qualification with practice ; it might have been 
as well acquired in the regiment as at the school. 

1006. If you trusted to their coming direct from a 
regiment, you would get a very ordinary standard 
instead of a fixed one, would you not?—Yes; I think 
they must pass the standard required before they are 
appointed as. A djutants, " 

1007. (Mr. De la Bere.) With regard to the ques- 
tion of the allowance for the serjeants, have you any 


objection to their living in the troop stores, where they’ 
have troop stores?—Yes; sometimesthe troop stores . 


are almost 271. 


1008. Are you. aware that in the Volunteers 


where they have places for the stores, they allow the 
permanent serjeants to live in them ?—Yes. 


1009. And the Government knows it?—At the 


_ present time in many regiments of Yeomanry in the 


date of leaving?—That is very desirable; I think - 


that it ought not to be allowed that he should 
re-engage for more than-five years—you can always 


Inmit'it—if you'take him for more than five years he, 
“may not give satisfaction, and you may have some 


trouble in discharging him. 

1001. The power of a commanding officer of a 
Yeomanry regiment after the -serjeant has become a 
free man and has re-enlisted in the Yeomanry, is very 
small, is it not ; it is not any more than over any other 
man ‘in the regiment ?—No. ‘ 
1002. Therefore, would it. not be better that there 
should be an engagement that if he did not give satisfac- 
tion he might have three months’ notice to quit?—Yes ; 
I think that he ought to be engaged on the same ‘terms 


as you would engage your head butler, or your groom, 


that he should have so many months’ notice, and then 
be discharged. 

' 1003. It has been stated that the serjeants, when 
they are appointed to the Yeomanry, have in facta 
great deal of time on their hands ?—Yes. 

1004. It has been assumed that they must be paid 
proportionately to the work; they have to do; but, 
supposing that the greatest part of the work, not the 
whole of it, which  serjeant has to do, takes place in 
three months of the year, that serjeant would probably 
be idle during the other nine months, and he should 
not, therefore, be paid as if he was doing hard work 
all the time, should he?—His expenses would be 
nearly as great. During the whole of the nine months 
he would ‘not be so hard at work, but his expenses 


would be almost the same, he cannot give up his 


house, and go into lodgings, but must live respectably 
during the whole of that time. Under the proposed 
new system that I consider is necessary to make the 


-Yeomanry efficient, the permanent serjeants must be 


fully occupied the whole year. A Yeoman is quite 


a different class of man to a private soldier, and 


bcs he respects the serjeant he will not attend to 
Vie ean aD i ‘ 
1005. (Colonel Baker.) It has been suggested that 
officers might qualify for Adjutancies of Yeomanry 
as well with their regiment as by coming to the school 
at: Aldershot. © Do you not consider that it is impera- 
tive that there should be a fixed standard of ‘qualifica- 
tion, which can’ only be attained at Aldershot ?—I can 
hardly ‘judge of the officers that have come—only one 
has come to qualify as an’ Adjutant—but I think that 
there should be a high standard, and that no man who 
did’ not pass that standard should’ be appointed an 
Adjutant. No doubt many an officer knows ‘his work, 


south, what are given to the permanent serjeant as — 


stores are virtually little houses to live: in; but in 


other cases they are simply four brick walls with a” 


certain amount of ventilation, but with no fire place. 
-1010. You see no objection to the serjeants having 
such quarters-when they can be supplied with them ? 
—No: if the houses are fit to live in. 
1011. With regard to your opinion that the per- 
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manent serjeants must be men who Jive in a certain ° 


status in order to deal with the Yeomen, you are 
aware, are you not, that the same argument would hold 
good in the Volunteers ?— Yes. 

1012. And where the permanent staff are of the 
same stamp and have to deal with men rather above 
or equal to the Yeomen ?—In some ‘counties certainly 
some of the Yeomen are men who would never think 
of holding their horse or bringing it out cf the stable ; 
a Yeoman has his groom just as much as the com- 
manding officer, and-he lives in much the same style. 
I think that they are a superior class of men, and 
really the old Yeomen in some of these regiments 
where they are obliged by their leases to join the 
Yeomanry are many of them:gentlemen. Then with 
regard to the serjeant,.if he is a low kind of fellow, 
and uses rough language, he is not respected by the 
men—what 1 mean is this, that if a permanent: ser- 
jeant. has very small means and cannot keep himself 
respectably dressed on account of his want of means, 


Yeomen cannot respect him. 
of the men, they must respect the man who is drilling 
them, and look ‘up to him as their instructor. I have 
seen -serjeants myself going about looking anything 
but respectable. If they know that a man cannot 
instruct them they pay no attention to him, but if 
a man cap teach them they will put up: with any 


-and-.gets into bad habits, and keeps low company, the . 
Tn order to get drill out. 


amount of work ; they. will work from eight o'clock | 


in the morning till past nine at night, if properly 
handled. a 

1018. (Viscount Newport.) With regard to the 
question of the permanent serjeants living in the 
stores, is it not the case that in many regiments the 
stores are kept at the head-quarters of. the regiment ? 
—They all have little troop stores, or almost all ; it is 
the exception where there is not a store room, which 
is often the serjeant-major’s house. : 


1014. But the stores are kept there are they not? 
-—In some regiments the stores-are taken into the 


regimental stores, in others they are taken to the 
troop stores. ; he: 

1015. (Major-General Shute.) Would not your 
examination at Aldershot create a fixed standard of 
qualification without the necessity: of school instruc- 


tion for an Adjutant of Yeomanry, that is to say, 
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those who did not come up to your standard would 
surely be plucked, as there are plenty of other candi- 
dates ?—I think that a great many of those officers 
who come up will not pass although they know their 
work, as they are not able to convey their knowledge 
to others from want of practice. 

1016. If you had them at Aldershot where would 


_ the practice take place with a regiment?—In the 


yard of the school and out in the Long Valley. 

1017. But you must have men to do that ?—Yes ; 
and you must have horses too. Men of course who are 
studying with their regiments for these appointments, 
would have great opportunities of practising. My 
experience of an. officer being sent, as a rule, to a 
regiment to qualify for the purpose of passing even an 
ordinary examination for an appointment in the 
Yeomanry is not satisfactory. 

1018. Do not you think that in many instances 
these officers have been induced to apply for an appoint- 
ment from the fact of their being friends of the 
Colonel of a Yeomanry regiment !—No doubt of it. 

1019. You know, that to be the case?—Yes. 

1020. Do. you think that those officers should also 


' wait on their future Colonels, who would then have 


_ the present system in corps of Yeomanry is one that — 


an opportunity of judging, from their manner .and 
appearance, whether they would care to have them, 


“in case they were so appointed?—Yes, and I have 


advocated that all along; that is what I meant to 
convey. 


1021. (Chairman.) What is your general opinion 


with regard to the equipment of the Yeomanry as 
applicable to the modern requirements of Cavalry ? 
Do you think that the present organization is desir- 


‘able ?—Do you mean to be drilled as regiments and so 


forth? - wr , ies 
1022. Yes, As to the organization, do you think that 


you would recommend. to be continued ?—Certainly. 
I think that every regiment ought to be of a certain 
strength. 

1023. The present organization is by troops, is it 
not ?— Yes. 

1024. That is to say the troop is the unit ?—Yes. 

- 1025. Has it ever been consideréd whether the 
organization should be by squadrons. 

1026. I have never heard that suggested. Each 
troop belongs practically to a certain nobleman or a 
country gentleman and he brings his own tenants into 
it, that is supposed to be the original idea of the 
Yeomanry ; but it is not so much carried out now, 


' the men not being so anxious to join the Yeomanry. 


1027. What shouldibe the limit in your opinion for 
a troop? What should be the maximum strength and 
what the minimum strength ?—If you could depend 
upon the minimum strength always turning out for all 
duties and for all the drilis that are ordered, all the pre- 
liminary drills and so forth, and then for permanent 
duty, it would not be so necessary I think to make it a 


very large unit. But from my experience in the last. 


two years you get so few to attend the preliminary 
drills that really what at those troop drills they should 
be taught is impossible fromthe few men that attend 
them. All that you can teach a few men might be 
taught on foot bt the squad drills. The scheme that I 
have proposed about drills will open a further question. 
I think that the minimum strength of a troop should 


- be 40 Yeomen and every troop whose minimum was 


. own i 


below that ought not to be considered a troop. 

1028. How ought the Yeomanry in your opinion to 
be armed ?—I think that the Yeomanry should be 
armed with the rifle and the sword. . 

 1028*.. By .a rifle do you mean a carbine ?—Yes, a 
breech-loading carbine, and a cartridge containing its 
ignition. watt vil . 

1029. Should the saddle and the horse equipment be 


of the Government pattern?—Of course that would » 


involve expense and a great deal of alteration. But in 


_ order to make them efficient Yeomen for the service, 


and that they should be most useful to the country, 
I think that the saddle should be as light as possible. 
I would advocate a hunting saddle. I have seen a 


good many regiments that have been. drawing their 
saddles from the Government lately; and they are , all 
a great deal too big. One regiment, for instance, last 
year had drawn a great many saddles from the Govern- 
ment and at the end of the training nearly every 
horse had a sore back. t eee 
1030. Would you do away with the valise for the 
Yeomanry !/—Yes, certainly. 
“1031. Then how. would a man carry what, he 
wanted ?—-He might have wallets—but he wants very 
little change ; he only wants another shirt, another 
pair, of socks, and a change of boots; that is all he 
would require, and if he was out for 20 days he would 
want a waterproof cape ; but when they were called 
out for service in certain parts of the country where 
there were no plains where they could encamp, the 
portion of country occupied would. have farm, houses 
and sheds where they could. get under cover. Ido not 
think it is necessary that they should be equipped in 
the ‘way suggested, as when you take Cavalry out 
into a foreign country, or as if you encamped them con- 
stantly on Salisbury Plain. The portion of the country 
that the Army would occupy would probably be on 
the outskirts of villages and towns. , 
1032. In fact, your recommendation in regard to the 


‘equipment would be guided. more by the ordinary | 


circumstances of drill, letting them take the chance 
of a remote contingency ?—Yes, I think it would be 
better to do away with the expense and make the 


" equipment, as light as possible. 


£033. Would you allow each regiment to adopt its 
own style of equipment '—I would to a certain extent, 
as far as the uniform goes, but it should be gradually 
changed so as to.enable the Yeoman to work on foot ; 
and they should have hunting saddles, bridles, and 
numnahs. I would insist upon their having picketing 
things of a uniform kind, and the cloak somewhat 
uniform. _ I would make them as light as possible. 

1034, Do you, think that at the present time the 
dress of a Yeoman: is a working dress ;—-Certainly not, 
and I think it would be very difficult under existing 
circumstances, and the feeling that. exists upon, the 
subject, to alter it ; but I think, as far as practicable, if 
they could by degrees be brought to consent to a dress 
that might be adopted they would be able, to work 
better on foot than they do at present. 

1035. Knowing that that. is the sentiment which 
is entertained with regard to the present dress in some 
corps, would you be disposed to say that they should 
have a, working dress?—Yes; I can mention a regi- 


_ ment that has got an extraordinarily handsome dregs for 


full dress, and a particularly good working dress for all 
ordinary duties, a very neat dress—that is, Lord Mount 
Charles’ Regiment—the East Kent ; [ think that there 
are some regiments that haye very objeetionable 
dresses too,and some of them certainly would not be of 
much use in the field. . i 
1036. Would you recommend that the dress should 
be assimilated to that of the Regular forces?—No; I 
think that instead of those stable jackets, and full 
dress. tunics, if they were made into a kind of patrol 
jacket. . Lord Ailesbury has lately adopted some- 
thing of the kind, a long jacket; but J would not 


-adopt it at the.expense of requiring the use of a great 


deal of pipeclay. I think that either the, authorities 
or the Yeomanry Colonels should decide upon, one 
uniform kind of patrol jacket, and then we should get 
what is wanted. Talking about the arms, I am a 
great advocate for. removing the sword from a man’s 
body. ; 
1037. Generally speaking, you would recommend 
that the equipment should be simplified, but that a 
wide discretion should be left to each particular corps ? 
—Yes; a certain discretion. 

1038. With: regard to the arms,I think you said 
that you would recommend a breech-loading carbine ? 
—Yes. 

1039. Should the cartridge contain its own ignition? 
—Certainly. If the men are ever:called out’ against 
an enemy, they would have no chance if they had a 
weapon which they had to cap, — ; 
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1040. It has been stated that it is safer when a man 
has to cap apart from the loading, but is it not your 
opinion that it would be better-for him not to load at 

all?—I think it would be much better. 

1041. He could load under the new system almost 
as.fast as he could cap with the Westley-Richards rifle, 
I mean with the ordinary breech-loader ?—Yes ; but I 
would have it self-igniting, and no capping, and I would 
have a breech-loader. Eventually, if you got the men 
up to a high state of training, I should like to see them 
with the very best weapon that could be used. It 
would not be right to take them against an enemy 
who could shoot them before they had a chance of 
returning the fire. 

1042. As you have recommended a different system 
of equipment from that of the Regular Forees, may I 
ask you how you would suggest that the carbine should 
be carried ?—If they choose to become bona. -ide rifle- 
men, it is a doubtful question. The present way in 
which the carbine is carried in the Cavalry certainly is 
very handy. You can get at it very easily, and you 
can fasten itt on to a hunting saddle just as well as you 
can on toa regimental saddle. There is no objection 
to that. In putting the sword upon the saddle, if a 
man tumbled off and was not hurt he probably would 
have no arm to defend himself with. I would hardly 
like to say, “carry the carbine on the back,” but I 
would certainly take the sword off the man’s body and 
put it on the-saddle, but I do not feel quite confident 
in recommending the carbine to be carried on the back, 
but I am inclined to do so; it requires consideration. 

1043. Have you seen that system tried in actual 
practice ?— Yes, if was tried in the Engineer Train the 
year before last, and it struck me that it would bea 


-great advantage to the Yeomanry to do it, and I 


recommended one of the corps to try it, and that corps 
did try it. Irefer to tke Buckinghamshire who sent 
a squad to shoot for the prize ‘at ‘Wimbledon, and it 
was one of the objections made against them that they 
had an advantage because of carrying their sword upon 
the saddle, but the officer commanding said, “ ‘The 
Inspector has given us authority,”. in fact I had: sent 
them a written authority that they should do so. 

1044. With regard to the system of drill, do you 
think that the Yeomanry should follow that system 
which is laid down in the Cavalry Regulations ?—I 
presume it is intended that they should work in con- 
nection with the other troops at the manceuvres. 

1045. I mean this, should they follow, so far as may 
be expedient, the drill which is laid down in the 
Cavalry Regulations, or adopt other systems of drill 
which have been laid down by unauthorized autho- 
rities ?—Do you refer to Col. Bowyer’s drill book ? 

1046. Yes, and similar ones >—Certainly not. 

1047. Should the training of a Yeoman, in your 
opinion, be directed to the duties of the Regular 
Cavalry, such as acting in large masses, charging in 
line, and so forth, or should it be directed more to the 
work of dismounted skirmishers, and outpost duty, and 
so on?—Certainly not to acting in large masses in 
combination with the Regular Cavalry. 

1048. Do you think that they should be trained to 
both kinds of duty ?—Yes, to a certain extent they 
ought to be drilled according to the regular drill, so 
as to be able to form a troop or a squadron if they 
found that they were attacked. With regard to 
maneeuvring with a regiment in brigade, for instance, 
Ido not think they would ever be made efficient 
enough. They would be of no use, and only a 
hindrance to the Regular Cavalry if they acted with 
them. I think they can be made essentially useful 
for such duties as detached duties, and acting in small 
bodies as individuals over a wide extent of country in 
reconnoitring, patrolling, scouting, from having a 
thorough knowledge of the country to guide the troops ; 
aud they might be so spread about the country that 
they could give every information of what the enemy 
were doing at such a distance from the Regular Troops 
or the Army, as to give them time to prepare for the 
enemy ‘that was advancing. No doubt a real Yeo- 


.man who came from the country would pick this 


and men and returh. 


up in a very little time, and be far more useful than 
he ever could be if made to work in large bodies ; 
and I have had some little experience with the last 
class of officers at Aldershot. There are some 14 or 
15 Yeomanry officers there, and after two days’ in- 


‘struction in the field it was quite astonishing what 


progress they made. 

1049. Speaking generally, are you na. opinion that 
the drill should be merely directed towards the 
dismounted duties and outpost duties P—Yes ; the 
Yeomanry should be highly trained in reconnoitring, - 
patrolling, covering a, country in such a manner that 
no circumstance should escape them—to be adepts in 
collecting information, and able to convey it under the 
most difficult circumstances, and constantly harass the 
enemy, in dismounted duties and scouting. They © 
should be sufficiently drilled to form troops, squadrons, 
line, and to change a front or position. Of the two 
descriptions of service the first should be looked upon 


_as the business of Yeomanry. They have not time to 


gain by long training mechanical accuracy, but in 
their’ spirit “and intelligence they master the first- 
named duties. 

1050. Referring again to the instruction in the use 
of arms, should you attach the most importance to 
rifle practice or sword exercise P—Rifle practice. 

1051. It has been said that a Yeomanry regiment 
might work in a Cavalry Brigade. Do you concur in 
that opmion?—Yes; it might form one regiment of 


- the Brigade, not to manceuvre with it, but to execute — 


the reconnoitring, scoiiting, outpost duties, and act as 
a reserve. 

1052. For that purpose they would require a certain 
knowledge ?—An amount of drill would be necessary 
even to teach them reconnoitring, and they must be 
able to move in troops, in fours, and to diminish their 
front—that part of it is essential. I donot think that 
you could ever make them of any use to manceuvre in 
a brigade with other regiments in actual brigade move- - 
ments ; it takes a much longer time to teach a Yeoman 
the drill required of him in the ranks, than the duty of 
reconnoitring, but it takes a regular Dragoon much 
longer to make himself acquainted with the practice of 
reconnoitring than it does to teach him the manual 
work that you require of him in the ranks. It is the 
intelligence of the Yeoman that you make use of for 
veconnoitring and that important duty which is so 


_ essential for every army. 


1053. May we take your seco RN Gatiae to ie 
this with regard to the drill. That officers and non- . 
commissioned officers should be specially conversant 
with regimental brigade drill, so as to be able to place 
their corps in the proper place ’—Yes. When I say 
that an Adjutant or a permanent serjeant is fit for his 
appointment, I take into consideration that he can - 
teach all their duties. 

1054. But you lay more stress upon a man’s knbwe 
By His Royal High- 
ness the Commander-in-Chief’s order the Yeomanry 
drill book has been materially altered. Many of the 


-movements have been struck out, and the drill has. 


been made more simple. You cannot get the cohesion 


_ that is necessary in four days’ drill as at present ; the 


other duties are more important and more applicable 
to the Yeomen because they have the intelligence. 
1055. With regard to proficiency in shooting, if re- 


quired, would you have a new standard ?—I think that 


the higher the standard of shooting the better, and 
the more useful. I think the chief part of the Yeo- 
man’s fighting would be done with the carbine. His 
horse would convey him across the country, he would 
take up positions unseen by the enemy and where he- 
could not be immediately attacked, shoot a few horses 
He would waylay the enemy’s - 
foraging parties, constantly harass them, prevent their 
obtaining what they required, and this without placing 
himself in any great danger, but unless he were a 
good shot he could not do this. 

1056. (Marquis of Ailesbury. ) With regard to the 
uniform, it is very desirable, is it not, that the uniform 
of the Yeomanry should be simple in its nature; and 
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it is also, I think, desirable that it should not have 

_ gold lace upon it, or that it should in any way pretend 
to resemble exactly the uniform of the Regular Forces ? 
—I quite agree with that ; the simpler it is the better. 

~~ 1057. On the other hand, if you made the uniform 
so unlike that of the Regular Troops in general make 
and shape, would not the result be that the fancy dress 
that was substituted would make the Yeomanry look 
very ridiculous in the eyes of those who saw them !—I 
meant that the dress should be made more like Lord 
Mount Charles’ regiment, a simple patrol jacket. It is 
a very handsome jacket, and I think that precau’ons 
ought to be taken that it was not made to look 
ridiculous. 

1058. Any uniform that was very unlike the uniform 
of the Reoular Troops would undoubtedly deter men 
from joining who wished to be soldiers in a certain 
sense ?—You might make the tunic a little looser, and 
make it by degrees into a patrol jacket. That is all I 
wish to convey. I think, with regard to those very 
fancy dresses, that the men could not really work in 
them. 

1059. Should they be generally of the cut and shape 
of the uniform of the Regular Cavalry, with some such 
distinctive mark as always wearing silver lace instead 
of gold, so that there should be no appearance of 
imitation 7—I think that the Regular Cavalry tunic is 
a little too tight for the work that is required from the 
Yeomanry, if their principal work be dismounted 
duty; but with just a little variation it might still be 
made into a loose tunic or a loose patrol jacket. 

1060. Then with respect to the saddlery, I under- 

_ stood you to say that you thought that the ordinary 
hunting saddle, without'a valise and without a crupper, 
would be preferable to a military saddle of any kind !— 
I think it would be preferable to any military saddle 
that I bave seen in use. I think the men would ride 
just as well in them. 

1061. Do not you think that the effect of the 
military saddle is to make a man sit on it more like 
a soldier than he does on a hunting saddle ?—I think 
that a regimental saddle may prevent a very bad rider 
being quite so soon thrown out of his saddle, if he has 

a particularly high valise and cloak. A real Yeoman 
can hold on and ‘ride, I think, quite well enough to do 
what military duties are required of him. 

1062. Supposing that a regiment was called out 
somewhat unexpectedly, would it not require a great 
number of loops and buckles 10 be attached to the 
saddle, which would not be found on a hunting saddle? 
—Yes; but if that is adopted as the saddle, there 
would be a regulation that they must have all those 
loops oa. Whatever saddle is adopted, it must be 
taken for granted that it is to take the place of the 
regimental ‘saddle. 

1063. The point is that it should not be in the 
shape of the military saddle ?—I think that the 
hunting saddle is the best. I think that it is essential 
that it should be adopted even in the Regular Army. 
The great thing is to get lightness ; these regimental 
saddles as a'rule that are issued now to the Yeomanry 
are too big for most of the Yeomanry horses. . 

1064. Speaking of those heavy saddles, I imagine 
that you were thinking of saddles issued from troop 
stores P— Yes. 

1065. A uniform description of saddle, furnished 
from the funds of a regiment, and made by a London 

‘saddler for the whole regiment, would not be so 
objectionable, would it, as ue the saddles were issued 
from the troop stores 2—No; I think that a saddle 
something like that which the drivers of Artillery 
use would be, on the whole, better for the Yeomanry ; 
but if they could get accustomed to the hunting 
saddle it would be lighter. 

1066. When I have heard a hunting saddle recom- 

mended before, it has been chiefly because it would be 
a saddle identical with that upon which aman had 


been in the habit of riding on a particular horse, : 


: which the saddle would fit better, and consequently 
the horse would be less liable to a sore back, when on 
permanent duty, but if it is to be a saddle with loops 


attached to it, which it must have, that saddle I 
suppose would be held in reser ve, and not be used any 
more than any other saddle, therefore, the military 
saddle would be unobjectionable in that point of view ? 
—I muy mention that I saw at the Horse Guards the 
other day a saddle which has been brought out, and 
which involved some extra expense in having a leather 
numna, but-I have not the least doubt if that were 
adopted (it is a hunting. saddle on a leather numna), 
you would have everything you could desire, both for 
the Regular Cavalry and Yeomanry, or any man 
carrying any weight on his .horse—it surpasses any- 
thing I have ever seen in the way of saddlery—it 
would carry a full kit for the Yeoman, or a kit for a 


Dragoon that would last him six months. 


1067. You think there is no objection to a Yeomanry 
regiment having such a saddle as you describe ?—Not 
the least ; I consider it would be an advantage. 

1068. Then as to the armament, I understand you 
to recommend that ‘the sword should be attached to 
the saddle ?—Certainly, 

1069. That would be very useful in the case of 
a soldier being dismounted, would it not?—Very 
useful. 

1070. But if that were not adopted in the Regular 
Cavalry would it not lead a Yeoman to imagine that 
he was not to be trusted with carrying his own sword ? 
—Where the sword is carried on the saddle, a man 
could work much better on foot. I only advocate it 
because I think it is of such advantage that I hope 
before long the Regular Cavalry will do the same. 

1071. I believe that the Indian regiments carry the 
sword so?—Yes ; I believe so. 


1072. I understood you to say that you considered ° 


a Yeomanry soldier should be able to use his 
sword and his carbine, but that you attached more 
importance to the carbine than to the sword !—Much 
more importance. 

1073. Is not a Sntabentinl hunting back with a 
good horse, the best description of private Yeoman 
that you can have?—'The very best. 

1074. Is he not preferable to those men who live in 
towns !—Very much so 'I think. 

1075. Are you aware that a great many of those 
men who would probably be the best horsemen would 
be living at so great a distance from the towns where 
there would be rifle butts, that in all probability the 


_ best riders would be the worst shots ?—Yes; that is a 


contingency that has to be met. Ifyou want to make 
a certain thing you must get the means to make it with. 
There is no doubt that the opportunities to shoot that 
the Yeomanry have are small compared to what 
townspeople have. I always presume that if you 
want. to make a man efficient you will give him an 
opportunity of becoming so. 

1076. Supposing that you were obliged to choose 
between a good rider, upon a good horse (which 1 
consider as a general rule a Yeoman to be), but an 
inefficient rifleman, and a tradesman in a town riding 
a horse, used for taking parcels round to his customers, 
a very good shot, which should you prefer for a 
Yeoman ?—If a man had nota horse that would carry 
him, he would he perfectly useless as a mounted’man, 
for instance, if his horse was a broken down hackney, 
he might not get further than two miles from the 
town. If he was a good shot I should put him in 
some foot corps to defend a town, but still keep the 
Yeoman. You would get a man to join without being 
efficient in shooting, and he would be more formidable 
to the enemy, as a | moderate shot, than a rather better 
swordsman. 

1077. If you could get the ieouiinry to become 
riflemen, they would be the best description of corps 
that you cold get of that sort, would they not?— 
Yes, the very best. 

1078. If you are not able to da that, that is to say, 
if there was a difficulty in making a good riding farmer 


‘a good shot, and you could make respectable tradesmen 


with comparatively good horses, good. shots, which of 

the two would you prefer ?—If you could take the 

tradesmen into the country, and teach them the duties 
: L 
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that you teach Yeomen, to act. as reconnoitring parties, 
perhaps the tradesmen would be the most efficient, but 
it is no use drilling them ina: barrack or a'yard, and 
expect them: to be of any use for the protection of the 
country, when they are called out to perform the 
duties that, Light Cavalry must perform, -If.a Yeo- 
man, or, a itradesman, is: only to be armed with 
the sword, he must. have a great deal more drill 
than he has now, in order to be of the least use 
against) an. enemy. I. think that, when. they are 
well instructed in the use of their rifles you will get 
more use out of them, by using them for reconnoitring, 
dismounted service, and skirmishing, than in bodies 
with their swords. 

1079. I thought you stated that it was good riding, 


and good horses, and a knowledge of the country which — 


British Yeomen are supposed to possess, and their 
great intelligence that made them so useful a force for 
reconnoitring ?—Yes ; but they must be able te protect 
themselves, they could not: go out: without carbines, 
with other men shooting at them. 

1080. Supposing they acted as guides?—Were he 
a guide he must go first, and would require something 
to protect himself with ; a man will not meet another 
man who.can shoot him at a distance of 200 yards and 
have nothing but a sword in his nand. 

1081. I understand you to say that, supposing you 
have a man who is both a good swordsman and a good 
rifleman, you think the rifle practice is the most im- 
portaut ?—Yes. 


1082. But' one could not expect them to learn much’ 


Infantry practice ?—I do not wish them to be taught 
Infantry practice, that is a perfectly different thing. 

1083. But you could not expect them to learn their 
dismounted: practicé or sword exercise on foot ; or do 
you propose) that they should learn that during the 
four days’ drill on permanent duty, or that they should 
learn it at home ?—The men would be instructed in 
sword. exercise on foot, but the instructions in dis- 
mounted practice would)be given at troop and 
squadron drills, and at permanent duty, also on the 
line. of march to and from the field. 

1084. To protect the regiment and to cover the 
advance ?— Yes, from 10 to 25 .men: 

| 1085. With regard to carrying the carbine, suppos- 
ing that a Oavalry man carried his sword round his 
waist in a belt, and he carried his carbine in buckets 
as at present, and he was dismounted by his horse being 
killed, he would.still have one weapon left ; but if his 
sword was attached to his saddle, on one side of it, and 
the carbine on the other, and he was separated from his 
horse, he would-have no weapon?—No, but if that 
man, with his sword, after he fell from his horse, 
was attacked by an Infantry or Cavalry inan, or 
by a Lancer, or by anybody that could shoot him, his 
sword would be of no use to him. ' 

1086. Both of these weapons would he captured by 
the enemy; but in the other case, he would lose only 
one weapon, would he not?—I do not attach much 
importance to that. 

1087. The chief objection to carrying the carbine on 
the back, as I understand ‘you, is that the horse and 
man. carry the carbine?—Yes; and not only that, but 
in riding through woods it is objectionable on the back. 
It wants a good deal of consideration. . 

1088. (Colonel. Baker.) I daresay you havé read the 
last paragraph of the instructions. to the Committee, 
which states that the Committee should be careful not 
to exceed “the limits of the amount provided in the 
Estimates of the current year for the Yeomanry 
Cavalry ?”’—Yes. 

1089. The present number of the Yeomanry, I 
believe, is about: 13j000 ?-Yes. 


1090, You are aware that there are also about 22 . 


eons of Regular Cavalry in the United Kingdom ? 
—VYes. 

1091. Do. you consider that ‘for the purpose of 
national defence so large a number of Yeomen, recog- 
nized as Cavalry, would be required, in addition to those 
22 regiments of Regular Cavalry ?—No, I do not. 

1092, You do not consider that the Yeomen, as at 


present constituted, would be of any advantage as 
taking their place in a regular line of battle ?—No 

1093. Do you not consider, from your experience in 
recent wars, that partially-trained Cavalry are not only 
not useful, but that they are positivey dangerous ?— 
In my opinion, they are a hindrance. 

1094. Is there not a very useful part, nevertheless, 
for the Yeomanry to take in the national defence of 
the country ?—Yes. 

1095. Would not the part you would assign to them 
be this, that the Yeomanry should act principally as 
mounted riflemen ?— Yes, I think so; they should be 
able to assemble together, if they were suddenly called 
out to act, having a sufficient knowledge of drill so as 
to make some partial defence and act in small bodies ; 
and their special training should be to act as mounted 
rifles, or I should prefer to say to perform Cavalry 
dismounted duties and reconnoitring. 

1096. Is it not the fact that since the experience of 
recent wars much greater attention has been paid to 
dismounted duties, even in the Regular Cavalry P— 
Very much more. : 

1097. And do you consider that that is necessarily 
so ?-—Yes. 

1098. Is there not in an enclosed country, like 
England, a link required between the Cavalry and 
Infantry, which might be very satisfactorily supplied 
by the Yeomanry Cavalry, if properly constituted ?— 
I think so, certainly. 

1099. That link, I gather from your evidence, is 
this: that you would expect them to be organized as 
a Cavalry regimentand to be drilled sufficiently to 
move along roads like other regiments, or to form in 
similar formation, and to act in small bodies—to cut . 
off the enemy’s communications, to act as guides, 
and as escorts to convoys; also to act in cutting 
off the enemy’s supplies ?—Yes; those are the very 
things that I have tried to point out to the Committee 
just now. : : 

» 1100. Do you consider that the Yeomanry, as at 
present ~ constituted, are able to perform those 
duties P—Not at present, 

1101. Taking into consideration the last paragraph 
of the Instructions fo this Committee, might it not 
be advisable to reduce the number of Yeomen, and at 
the same time to increase their efficiency, laying 
especial stress upon those points which have been | 
mentioned !—Yes ; it is impossible to get men with- 
out it. lf they have no more money than what 
is allowed at present they cannot attain the efficiency 
which is essential to make the Yeomen able to act in 
the defence of the country, and there is no alternative 
but to reduce the numbers. I should prefer that to 
keeping a large number as a comparatively useless 
body. 

1102. That being so, you would lay special stress — 
upon the rifle and not upon the sword, as the weapon 
for the Yeomanry P—Yes. 

1103. You would propose, I think, that they 
should carry the sword attached to the saddle, in order 
that when the Yeomanry man dismounts, he may not 
be hampered with his sword, but be able to act with 
his rifle ?— Yes. 

1104. It.seems that you do not intend to separate 
the man from his horse, or to make him act as an 
Infantryman ; you mean that his horse should be near 
at hand so that he may dismount. and take p 
positions which he could not take up mounted, but 
have his horse to retire upon in a moment ?—I shoul 
make him play that part which is laid- down in tl.v 
Cavalry dismounted duties, where the horse and the 
man are together. It would be no use engaging an 
enemy before you put the Yeoman and his horse in a 
safe place. Ido not wish to make him an Infantry- 
man. . 

1105. Would not the ordinary work of the ordinary. 
class from which Yeomen are taken, give them great 
facilities for getting over an enclosed country, which 
facilities do not exist even in the Regular Cavalry }— 
Certainly. 

1106, That is to say, the men being principally 


Yeomen farmers accustomed to hunting, and their 
horses probably able to jump, they would be able to go 
over an enclosed country, which the Regular Cavalry 
could not go over, and that would give them the means 
of taking up positions dismounted, and of acting with 
great effect under special circumstances 1—Yes, if they 
were working in the country they had been taken from, 
they would ‘most likely know all the gaps, and side 
roads, while the Regular Cavalry would be waiting 

and be delayed. 

1107. Am right in supposing that you would make 
the use of the rifle the principal consideration, and 
have the sword attached to the saddle, the man merely 
using the sword in the case of any sudden hand-to-hand 
encounter with an enemy ?—The man using his sword 
if attacked when he was mounted. 

1108. When you said that you would have the sword 
carried on the saddle, you also alluded to a saddle 
introduced recently, and which is now under consider- 
ation ?—I would recommend, whatever the saddle was, 
that the sword should be carried upon. it. 

1109. You stated that it was so done in’some regi- 
ments, we know that it is already done;in the Engineer 
Train ?—Yes; and it was also done in the Bucking- 
hamshire Yeomanry, a particular squad that went 0 
shoot at Wimbledon did it, and it was found convenient 
in shooting, as the men fod to dismount. 


1110. You allude to the squad that went to 


Wimbledon and adopted the system?—Yes; but it 
was objected to by the others who shot against them, 
because they said that they had an advantage from: the 


sword being fastened to the saddle, and there was some 


appeal made ; but I took the responsibility of ordering 
the men to ‘do it, and the authority I gave “carried 
them through the objection. 

ig Pe They were competing, I believe, with other 
Yeomen for a prize for. military shooting 2—Yes, and 
galloping over hurdles. 

1112. What position did that squad. take in the 
competition '—They obtained the first prize the second 
year, on the occasion oy the swords being fastened to 
the saddle. 

1113, In the ei ais was thus applied to the 
system proposed by you they succeeded. in sib a 

rize :—Yes. 

1114. But the system was objected to, as giving 
them a great advantage 2—Yes, by. the other, com- 
petitors ; they said that they had an unfair advantage 
in not having their swords on. 

1115. It was looked upon by the other regiments 
_ as ‘an advantage ?—Yes. 

1116, You have said, with regard to the saddles, 
that you would suggest a hunting saddle in pre- 
ference to the present regimental saddle 2— Yes, 

1117. You have also alluded to a saddle, which is 
now under consideration ?— Yes. 


1118. That system I believe consists of a leather 


numna to which all the requisites for a Cavalry 
‘soldier, including his arms, are attached, and upon 
that leather numna the ordinary hunting saddle is 
fitted P—Yes. 

1119. That system does not require any of the 
fastenings to the saddle that were alluded to by Lord 
Ailesbury?—No, and that is the great advantage of 

_that saddle, that the arm and the equipment are not 


fastened to the saddle, but they are to the numna ; and. 


the consequence is that when a man rolls, if he is 
tired, he does not take the whole of his kit and 
arms with him, they remain steady. 

1120. That system in your opinion offers, preak ad- 
vantages as compared with any other known system ? 
—It is far better than anything I have seen. 

1121, And you would apply it not only to the 
Yeomanry but also to the Regular Cavalry 2—Yes. 

1122. When you mention saddles or’ equipment 

for the Yeomanry, you recommend them, not because 

“you, “think that..they should be different for the 

ae Cavalry, but because you consider them the 
best fitted for the duties of the Yeomanry ?—Yes. 

12 Se With zegard to the: dress, do not you. con- 

siaee” that a uniform Sree, would bean: advantage ? 2 


—Yes, with certain distinctions for 
counties. I think that should be considered. 

1124. If a handsome working dress, and at the 
same time a useful one, could be adopted with a 
certain degree of uniformity, would it not in your 
opinion be advantageous ?— Very much so. 

1125. A loose sort of patrol jacket has been advo- 
cated ?-—Yes. 

1126. Has not that dress been advocated for the 
Regular, Cavalry ?—It has been by a Committee of 
which I am a membev. 

1127, It is also mow in use for the Regular In- 
fantry, is it not?—lI believe so. 

1128. With regard to drill, you advocate, I think, 
a very simple form of drill p—Very simple. 

1129. Do you consider that intricate’ movements 
are often required in the presence of the enemy ?— 
No. i 

1130. You would confine the drill of the Yeomanry 
to those simpler movements which possibly might be 
required P—Yes. | 

1131. [presume you would approve ofthe marching 
past, as that might be necessary to attract ?—Yes, in 
fact the men being able to march past would. insure 
their being able to do all those simple movements; 
that were necessary. 

1132. You would not do away with one parade day, 
as that might be attractive ?—No. | 

1133, But you would confine the attention. of the 
len principally during the eight days to. those 
duties which were absolutely necessary ?—Yes, and 
during the preliminary drills also. . 

1134. Do you find that there is a special capacity 
in Yeomanry officers, and in Yeomanry men, for 
mastering the very work, for which they, would be most 
useful, 1—Yes. 

1135. But you do not find sta special capacity in 
those men for mastering the ordinary work of the 
Regular Cavalry ?—Certainly that is so, as a as my 
experience goes. 

1136. (Colonel Biddulph.) With regard Be the 
saddle, you have recommended a hunting “saddle. Do 
you think that there is any objection to it on account 
of the men using it privately: and thereby wearing it 
out ?—That has been brought to my “notice before, 
but as ib would make them very much more eflicient 
(a hunting saddle with a leather: numna), it. would 
be better to take means that those saddles were forth- 
coming, either by fines or taking a man’s:jacket away. 
He: would be so much mere efficient with this saddle 
than the present regimental saddle, it would be worth 
the risk, I think. 

1137: Is there any reason in your opinion why he 
should not find his own: saddle?—Many regiments do 
so now,—hunting saddles. 

1188. Then with regard to the arms, there has been 
some discussion as to the method of carrying them. 
Do not you think that a broad: rule might be laid 
down, that the arms should be: carried in the same 
manner as in the Regular Cavalry ?—If yeu do not 
require them: to take a greater part in dismounted 
duties than the Regular Cavalry, certainly, but I think 
what I have suggested would be best. 

1139. With regard to the troop organization, there 
is a certain difference, is there not, between the troop 
organization in the Yeomanry and the troop organiza- 
‘tion in the Regular Cavalry?—Yes. 

1140. That is to say, it is a more decided, unit ?— 
Yes. The troops in the Yeomanry are so variable— 
they want to he equalized. 

1141. The men are not interchangeable ?—No. 

1142. The very fact of that organization points to 
the necessity of employing them in the» very best 
manner which you can with small bodies ?—Yes. 

1143. And that ‘very organization prevents: them 


from being so well adapted for maneeuvring ?-—Very: . 


much so. I may say that in the same regiment L have 
seen a squadron numbering 50, andia ‘squadron, the 
next in’ line, numbering 12; nothing would induce 
them to equalize the squadrons, The::Golonel was 
most anxiovs: he was aivery! good soldier, and. had 
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thoroughly; but he said, “ my men will not do it, and 
I cannot do it.” 

1144. Admitting the great advantage of the troop 
organization, and the men knowing their officers and 
the officers knowing the men thoroughly ; that also 
would be a very great advantage in the system which 
you advocate, for reconnoitring and independent work, 
would it not ?—Yes, certainly, I think it would. A 
great many awkwardnesses now occur, that would not 
occur then ; for instance, if you wanted to send out a 
small patrol, you would send a whole troop. It would 
be impossible for Yeomanry, with squadrons of such 
different strength, to work in Brigade with Regular 
Cavalry ; they would be a hindrance, to the Regular 
Cavalry and to themselves. 

1145. Did you find, when you began to inspect, that 
the Yeomanry were at all well practised in recon- 
noitring and outpost duties?—No; and very few of 
them know anything about it now; it has not been 
taught in the Regular Army until late years, to any 
extent, it is quite a new lesson, even to the Regular 
Army. 

1146. It is not so much a matter of neglect on the 
part of the Yeomanry?—No. I am certain that 
this year I shall find very few regiments who have had 
any one to instruct them in those duties ; they have 
no book on it, and few instructors. 

1147. What you propose is merely to adapt them to 
the modern requirements of Cavalry ?—Yes. You 
would make them far more useful to the country as a 
national defence. 

1148. A great deal of the time devoted to the eight- 
days permanent duty is taken up in preparing for 
the day of inspection, is it not?—Yes; four or five 
days are the most they have now, and the greater part 


of the time is devoted to movements that would never 


be required before an enemy—working out a pro- 
gramme has, however, been quite given up in all 
regiments. 

1149. With regard to the individual efficiency of 
the men, I presume that a rifleman who could ride and 
thoroughly understand his duty, would be more 
efficient than the best rider in the world who did 
not understand: his duty P—Yes ; as a defence to the 
country. 

1150. You require men of intelligence and under- 
standing ?>—I find that Yeomen, as a rule, are very 
intelligent in those duties which I think are so 
essential to the Cavalry, namely, reconnoitring, patrol- 
ling and scouting ; one regiment took a great interest 
in that last year, they spent two or three days at it, 
and I could hardly have believed that they could have 
made such progress. I find the same thing with the 
officers at the school now, and I must say that instead 


of working four or five hours, many of them work - 


eight or ten hours, and they give their whole mind 
and time to it; and it is wonderful, when they 
take the field, how quickly they take up these very 
duties. 

1151. It is absolutely necessary to instruct a man, 
not merely because he must be a good rider, but to makes 
him efficient, he must be instructed in mounted rifle 
duties ?—Yes, the duties mounted. rifles have to 
perform. 

1152. (Lord Skelmersdale.) In purely agricultural 
districts, where there are no hounds, and where the 
Yeomen, as a rule, never ride, would it not be easier 
to teach them in a military saddle than in a hunting 
saddle?—On the whole it would aot make much 
difference if you commenced teaching on a regimental 
or hunting saddle—from the former they might not 
have quite so many falls. ° . 

1153. (Viscount Newport.) J think you said that 
you thought hunting saddles were the best for the 


-Yeomanry. Would it not be very difficult to get them 


uniform, or at all alike?—Yes, if they are allowed to 
buy a saddle themselves of any pattern. 

1154. They would bé ‘apt to use their own hunting 
saddles in a hunting country, would they not ?—You 


must look to that. You might say there is a sealed 


pattern, and the saddles must be like it. If you can 
do that now, in making them get a particular regi- 
mental pattern, you could carry it out with the 
hunting saddle. 

1155. It would involve considerable expense, w.uld 
it not, to change the whole of the saddles ?—It would 
not, if they were contracted for wholesale, and re- 
placed by the new pattern as the old pattern saddles 
became unserviceable. In the last year two or three 
regiments in the south got new saddles. As the 
saddles became unserviceale, I presume they would be 
allowed to replace them. There are some regiments 
now with saddles of three different patterns. I never 
saw a regiment which had all the saddles alike. You 
cannot replace them all at once, 

1156. Would it not be very unpopular in the regi- 
ments to attempt to make all the uniforms similar !— 


-T would make the cut and the pattern similar but not 


the facings—some have hussar jackets. A man run- 
ning across a field with a sword and a hussar jacket 
would certainly not shoot as well when he got under 
cover or into a ditch, as with a loose-fitting kind of 
jacket. I would not make it of one universal facing 
or colour. 

1157. Have you ever known the uniform of a 
regiment changed and its causing dissatisfaction to 
the men?—JI have heard of that. I meant ‘by a 
universal, pattern, the shape and cut. I am certain 
that if a hard and fast line was drawn half of the 
‘Yeomen for that reason alone would ledve. As you 
want new uniforms, you-must adopt the most useful 
pattern: —— ; 

1158. Do not you think that the Yeomanry are 
essentially a class that becomes attached to a particular 
kind of uniform, and that they would dislike any 
change of dress being forced upon them ?—I think 
they would any great change ; but if a man had the 
same coloured coat, only made a little looser or a little 
longer, he would not object to it. There is a case in 
the south now, where a troop joined a regiment, und 
although the uniform ought to have been changed two 
years ago, neither party has done it. Some of the 
men get no woney from the funds, but they pay an 
enormous sum out of their own pockets to keep their 
own coloured cloth. . ; 

1159. You do not think that a general change of 
uniform is desirable ?—I think not, I should like 
them not to have too tight a dress,a dress that a 
map could be handy in, move abont in easily and do 
his duty. I would not change the colour or the 
facings ; I would simply change the shapes where 
they are too tight, and where. the men could not do 
their duty on foot, and make it a comfortable dress to 
work in. 

1160. I understand that you consider the carbine is 
the best. weapon for the Yeomanry ?—Yes. 

1161. Do you think it is preferable to the pistol or ~ 
revolver P—Yes. j 

1162. Do you consider that there is sufficient time 
now to make a man efficient in both sword exercise 
and carbine practice ?—Yes, there is time for the car- 
bine practice where regiments like to make themselves 
efficient. I think that unless you can put the Yeomanry 
through their drills with the sword they would not 
be very formidable. These instructions should be 
given at the squad drills. 

1163. Do you think that Government prizes for’ 
sword exercise and carbine practice are desirable ?— At 
the present time in most of the regiments of Yeomanry 
in the south the officers give immense encourage- 
ment and an immense sum of money for prizes, for 
sword exercise, and in fact for everything. I very ; 
often think that it is over-done. 

1164, You do not think that a system of giving 
Government prizes would answer?—TI think that if 
they got individual pay for being, first-class shots, 
that might encourage them, but the qualification 
which is required in using the carbine, can never be 
attained, I think, unless the men have much greater 
opportunities of firing. Many regiments put up their 
own butts. If the Captain does not choose to give 
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them the opportunity of practising, the men get no 
. chance of improving. 

1165. Do not you find in many cases that troops 
have great difficulty in procuring butts?—Very great. 
I think that if you want the Yeomanry to be éfficient, 
and it is decided that one of the first qualifications 
must be good shooting, you must give them straw 
to make bricks with. 

1166. Do you think that it will be possible to find 

time during the permanent trainmg for shooting off 

prizes 2—No. Some regiments - have tried it in the 
afternoons, and the day has been devoted mostly. to 
it, thus losing‘nearly a day’s drill, 

1167. What proportion of outpost duty to field 
duty should you recommend ?—That enters upon a large 
question. I think, with regard to the present amount 
of drills, as they are distributed, that a good deal of 
time is frittered away. 

1168. Do you think that outpost duty should be 
taught at the preliminary drills or at the permanent 
duty P—Reconnoitring is far more important, it is 
quite a different thing to outpost duty ; outpost duty 
consists of posts pub round a camp, but reconnoitring 
is essentially the work of Light Cavalry, and it was 
that knowledge which made the Prussians so. much 
more formidable than the French. 

1169. Do you think that reconnoitring could be 

conveniently taught at the preliminary troop drills ?— 
No, 1 do not think, as a rule, that the troops have 
enough men present. I think that the troop drills 
should be called squad drills, but that is entering into 
another question. 

1170. Is not the object of troop drills rather to get 
the men and horses together >—Yes ; but the average 
number of men who attend troop drills up to last 
April, in the south of England, without the perma- 
nent serjeants, and officers, was not 20 a*troop. 

1171. (Sir F. FitzWygram.) With regard to 
shooting, should you recommend that the Yeomanry 

_ should be put through a regular course of instruction 
during the winter!?—Certainly, in order to make them 
better shots, if you can get them to devote their time 
to it. 

1172. It is impossible, is it not, to shoot properly 
with the carbine, without instruction ?—Certainly, 
they must be instructed. 

1173 (Chairman.) With regard to the corps that 
you spoke of just now, in which one or two troops had 
not conformed to the dress of the regiment to which 
they belonged, do you think that that is a practice 
which ought to continue ?—No. 

1174. Does not that raise a point ‘of discipline as 

well as of dress?—The commanding officer, I am 
certain, would be quite satisfied. He does not like the 
dress because it is a much handsomer dress than the 
dress of his own regiment. It was brought to his 
regiment by a detached troop which was ‘called the 
Windsor troop; but still, if the order had heen carried 
out, and this troop had been dressed. like the rest 
of ‘the regiment when it first joined the corps, 
the men would have all left, and the commanding 

_ officer would have had no-regiment.' So attached are 
they to that dress, that, although (as I say) they get 
none of the funds given to them, they say: “ We had 
authority to wear this dress until it is worn out, an 
it is not worn out.” 

1175. Does not that rather raise a question of dis- 
cipline?—If they were ordered to change their dress 
at once no doubt it would be done. I am obliged 
to report it in very good order, and a request is made 

that it ey be eopetmned until it is worn out. Of 


course, everybody knows why it does not wear 
out. ' 
1176. With respect to the Yeomanry generally, 
what would be your recommendation ?—If they could 
afford to have boots for their military duties, I think 
it would be an advantage, because you would get 
uniformity ; but I think it would involve oreat 
expense, considering that a Yeoman often comes out 
for one season, or one turn of duty; and you could 
hardly hand over the boots from one to another. 

1177. Are you aware that the boots now become 
the property of the men at the end of three years ?— 
That would be very expensive. I think it is a ques- 
tion whether you could afford to give the men a new 
pair of boots every three years. There is no doubt 
that regiments that have adopted boots have turned 
out much better. They are all dressed alike, and look 
much more like soldiers, because there is more uni- 
formity. Two or three regiments in the South have 
got boots, and it is wonderful what a difference it 
makes in their appearance. 

1178. (Colonel Baker.) With -regard to the drill, do 
you not think that the formation in rank entire would 
be preferable for the duties to which you have been 
referring ?—Yes, I do; and I recommended two years 
ago, that when a regiment turned out only 200 men, 
it should always be rank entire, whatever the drill 
may be. 

1179. With regard to shooting, you urge that 
possibly additionat pay for shooting would be an in- 
ducement to the men to practise. Do you not think 
that that could also be met by giving a badge for 
good shooting P—Yes. A regular bond. fide Yeoman 
would attach greater importance to a badge; for 
instance, Lord Ailesbury’s troop would, I have no 
doubt, prefer a handsome badge to being rewarded 
with a sovereign, while there are other corps that 
belong to towns, that would prefer 5s. or 2s. 6d. to a 
badge—the most valuable men would like a badge. 

1180. With regard to boots and strapped overalls, 
if dismounted duties were constantly practised, would 
not strapped overalls be very awkward P—Yes; I 
think so. 

1181. But the boots, you think, would be very 
requisite ?—Yes, if the corps’ own funds could afford 
boots, I should prefer them, but I doubt the possibility 
of finding the money. At the present time, in the 
ease of those corps that are very well turned out with 
boots, it is all done at the personal expense of the 
Captains or the commanding officers. I do not think 
that you need have so expensive a boot as the high 
one; no doubt for men who have to run across 
country it would be much easier for them; there 
would be as much advantage in having the boot in 
that case, as having the sword off the man’s body. 

1182. Those duties would be difficult to perform, 
would they not in overalls ?—Yes. 

1183. (Colonel Biddulph.) Looking at the great 
expense of the boots, and the short time a/ Yeoman is 
out every year, so that it takes a long time to wear 
them out ; would it not, in your opinion, be advisable 
to have gaiters ?—I think so, if you could do it, but 
the great objection to any of these kind of things is, 
that if they are not quite regimental, they use them 
when they go out on their own business or amusement. 
and I have heard officers say, that the great advantage 
in.having them regimental is, that they do not make 
use of them when off duty. I think that a gaiter 
would be preferred to a boot by the Yeomanry. Some 
would not approve of it as not looking so He es 
and smart. 


(The Witness withdrew.) 


Adjourned to Friday next at 12 o’clock, 
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Major-General Suuts, C.B., M.P. 

Colonel Sir F. FitzWy6RaM, Bart. 

Colonel Broputpn, R.A., A. AG. 

Colonel the Marquis of AicesBury, K.G., ADC. 


Captain the Right Hon. Lord SuatatedspAuE, 
Captain Viscount Nrwrort, M.P. 

Mr. Dr ba BERx. 

Mr. Tupor JOHNSON. 


Mr. T. W. Mitts, Seeretary. 


Colonel T. Oaxus, C.B., further examined. 


1184. (Chairman.) The next two points which are 
referred to the Committe I will, with their leave, treat 
as one question. (7'o the Witness.) In your opinion, 
can a regiment be maintained in a state of efficiency 
without an Adjutant ?—Certainly not. | 

1185. At the present time, is it not the fact that 
several of the Yeomanry corps have no Adjutant ?— 
Yes, several ‘small corps. 

1186, Will you be good enough to favour the Com- 
mittee with your views as to the expediency of reducing 
regiments of Yeomanry which are below the maximum 
strength for which an Adjutant can be allowed? Do 
you think it would be preferable to try to amalgamate 
different corps, or simply to say you have not a sufti- 
cient number of men to entitle you to an Adjutant, 
and therefore the regiment should be disbanded? 
—My opinion is, that a regiment cannot be in that 
state of efficiency that it should be in, and which it is 
necessary it should be in to be of use as a defence to 
the country, without an Adjutant ; and as I perceive 
by the last paragraph in these Instructions that money 
is: tobe considered, I think you have no alternative 
except to reduce regiments. You canuot keep the 


‘regiments you have at present in an efficient’ state 


without more money to improve the position of the 
Adjutants and permanent® serjeants —and when a 
further question» comes before you, that of keeping 
up the strength of the Yeomanry—there will be a very 
large demand for money. If you are to have no more 


money, then it appears to me only common sense.to . 


have 5,000 efticient men rather than 10,000 inefficient 
men. 

1187. Would you give to those corps which are now 
very much below their strength any period of time to 
bring themselves up to the ‘minimum limit, or would 
you take the resultsof past years P—I think you would 
obtain more information on this subject that could be 
depended upon, from the Yeomanry officers themselves, 
as to whether they are likely to bring up their strength. 
Iimay state that in the south of England, in the 
district of which I have had charge during the last two 
years, the decrease in Yeomanry has been 303 men, 
and the increase has been 79. ‘There are 19 regiments 
of Yeomanry. 

1188, Will you kindly take this return into your 
hand (handing the same to the Witness), I do not wish 

to ask you the names of the regiments, but you will, 
observe in the left hand column that there is a number, 
and that number corresponds with a return which has 
been laid before the Committee m which the names of 
the different regiments are not given. » Comparing the 
different regiments below their strength, and referring 
to the regiment numbered 6, I see tliat the total num= 
ber present for inspection, was 181 ?— Yes. 

1189. And in the next column it appears that the 
total number absent from inspection was 66 ?—Yes. 

1190. In the next regiment, numbered 8, there were 
present 157 at inspection 2—Yes, by this return before 
me. 

1191. Which is the Jast return for 1874 ?—Yes. 
ee It appears that there. were 92 men absent ?— 

Os, 


1193. In the next regiment, numbered11, there were 
97 present !— Yes. 

1194. And 81 absent 1—Yes. 

1195. In the regiment numbered 16, there were pre- 
sent 104 ?—Yes. 

1196. And 64 absent ?—Yes. 

1197. In the next regiment, numbered 18, 105 men 
were present ?—Yes. 

1198. And 59 absent ?—Yes. 

1199. ‘Without going through the whole of the regi- 
ments in the district, I need scarcely ask you whether 
with regard to the regiments, the numbers 6f which I 
have read to you, you consider that the returns are 
satisfactory '—As they have been read, and as I have 
found them ; certainly not. 

1200. These returns have been compiled from in- 
spection returns, and correspond with them, do they 
not ?—Yes. 

1201. Can you give the Committee any information 
as to whether the regiments just referred to have come 
more up to their strength since that time ?—1 can tell 
you exactly- what has happened. Number 6 was the 
first, and that regiment ie the last quarter has 
decreased. 

1202. (Major-General Shute.) What were their 
numbers, present and absent —I have not the return 
here. 

1203. (Chairman.) Are the ‘increases st de- 
creases in the numbers which you propose now to read, 
those which have been reported to you since that time? 
—Which have been reported to me’ by the returns 
which I am supposed to receive on the Ist April. 

1204. Now give, if you please, the decrease in the 
regiment numbered 8 —The decrease has been 10. 

1205. What has it been in the regiment numbered 
11 2—In number 11, the decrease has been 14. 

1206. What has it been in number 16 ?—In number - 
16, the decrease has been 40. 

1207. What has it been in number 18 ?—The 
decrease has been 5. 

1208. What has it been in number 19 2—The de- 
crease has been 6. 

1209.-Those are the six worst regiments in’ the 
return of 1874, are they not '—I believe they are the 
weakest, but there have been some very large decreases 
in the last quarter in some of the regiments. 

1210. Can you give any other instances of decreases 
which have been reported to you in other corps?—In 
the Buckinghamshire the decrease has been 74. In. 
the First Devonshire the decrease has been 90. : 

“1211. (Major-General Shute.) Is that the corps 
called the South Devon ?—Yes ; and in the North 
Devon the’ decrease has been’ 6. In the Dorsetshire . 
the decrease has been 9. In the Essex there has been — 
an increase of 10. In the Gloucestershire the number 


has decreased 16, and in the Hampshire the increase 


has been 11.~ I believe it has been more, but up to 
the lst April it was 11. In the Hertfordshire the . 
decrease has been 4. In the East Kent, 6; in the 
West.-Kent- the-decrease has been 10, aed in the 
Middlesex, 40. In the Oxfordshire tha: increase has 
been 20. I cannot tell you what it is in the Pem- 


brokeshire for 1 had not received the return when I 

’ -left. The North Somersetshire has increased 10, and 
the West Somersetshire has increased 6. In the 
Suffolk the decrease has been 5, and in the Warwick- 
shire the decrease has been 9; in the Worcestershire, 
the increase has been 35. 

1212. (Chairman.) The Committee must. there- 
fore be led to the belief that upon the whole there has 
been a decrease ?—The increase has been 79, and the 
decrease 303. 

1213, And not only is the decrease larger, taking 
the whole numbers together, but it occurs in more 
corps ’—Yes, an increase in 5 regiments, decrease in 

13 regiments, and for one no returns HAYS been 
received. 

1214. Where these Corps are falling off very much, 
do you think there would be any possibility of applying 
to them the same rule as you apply to the Volunteers, 
and of amalgamating the Corps ?—I do not think that 
it would be popular, or that a would consent to 
amalgamate. 

1215. If troops are reduced, I Selec. the men do 
not generally go into other, troops !—I am led to be- 
‘lieve that they generally leave the regiment. 

1216. It has been stated by a previous witness that 
in equalizing troops for the purpose of working in the 
field the men object to go into other squadrons, but 
they do not mind going “from. their own troop into 
another troop in the same squadron ?!—No; there is 
not as great objection to troops equalizing in squadrons 
as squadrons equalizing. There are.great objections in 
most regiments, and commanding officers cannot enforce 

it. I have seen a squadron with: certainly a frontage of 
not fewer than 48 men, and the next squadron ‘to it 
with a frontage of 12 men. ‘The commanding officer 
could not induce the men to equalize. 


1217. I suppose you do not think that the organiza-: 


tion by squadrons would at all help the amal gamation 
of ‘small troops P—No, if troopswere worked in single 
rank as squadrons the troops might be equalized in 
squadrons, but squadrons would not be. Officers of 
Yeomanry are better able to judge of this than I 
am. 

1218. I will now ask you a question with regard to 
the strength of the regiments. These returns are made 
up from Inspection Returns, and those, I presume, are 
made up from the Quarterly Returns which are sent 
in?—The returns handed to.me are made up from the 
Inspection Returns, the returns T produced from the 
Adjutant’s quarterly returns. 

1219. The Inspection Returns from which the first 
figures were taken are made up from the Parade States, 
are they not ?—Yes, from the returns handed to me at 
my inspections. _ 

1220. These returns from which the first figures 
were taken are made up from the Parade States ?— 
No, they are taken from the Inspection State. 

1221. Will you be good enough to inform me 
‘whether at any muster you have found that men have 
answered twice in the ranks ?>—Yes, I have. I cannot 
name the regiment, for I do not remember it, but I 
recollect the circumstance happening of one man 
apparently answering for three names. I begged that 
those three men might come to the front, but it was nos 
possible—only one man being present. 

1222. Has that happened more than once ?—I can- 
not positively say that it has happened more than 
‘once. Another curious thing happened at one of the 

inspections where the crowd assisted the men by an- 
swering, so I sent them further off, and had the names 
called over again. 

1223, Can. you say whether the men who answered 
‘in that way had any pretence for so answering ? Were 

they Yeomen in uniform?—No, they were in plain 
clothes. It was a very. weak regiment, and they 

_ wished apparently. to assist their friends. In the case 
in which one man answered for three, I must say that 
the commanding officer was most. indignant, and gave 
every assistance, to prevent its occurring again. 

1224. Did the commanding officer notice it first. or 
you t—I did. 


: he 
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1225. Was there an Adjutant attached to thet regi- 
ment ?— Yes. 

1226. You have a distinct recollection of its having 
occurred ?—Yes; I called the roll myself the, second 
time. 

1227. Have you known cases where men and horses 
were counted as on parade who were not in the ranks? 
—I have had cases occur where the men not in the 
ranks were accounted for, as sick, or the horses having 
sore backs, 

1228. Have you ever heard of carriage horses being 
counted ?—No, but I have heard of a coachman or two 
being counted. 

1229. And he was returned as ; being on the ground? 
—He was returned. on the staffasa Yeoman. “He had 
not ridden evidently for a long time. He was very 
robust. That was the first year I inspected; it was 
the habit, I think, in most regimeuts, at that. time 
‘to count what they, call batmen who, did, not come to 
parade—it appeared to be the system. ..I took no 
official notice of it the first year, but informed the 
officer I should if it occurred again. I have not had 
occasion to do so. 

1230. With regard to that last point, youare willing 
to recognize, as I think you said, a proportion of, dis. 
vaenind men !—Yeg; for instance, in several regi- 
ments there have been. an orderly-room clerk, saddler- 
serjeant, and farrier absent from parade; they are all 
mustered as mounted on parade, and accounted for as 
on duty. 

1231. Your recommendation. with regard. to, those 
men is that they should be entitled to allowances like 
the rest of the regiment mustered on parade, and that 
their rate of pay should be reduced unless they pro- 
vided a horse ?—Yes. 


1232. Those men were all drawing their full pay for’ 


horse and man ?—I fancy so: 

1233. Is there any general information that you wish 
to give the Committee on the question of the strength 
of the regiments and troop organization ?—With regard 
to thestrength of regiments, I think that a Yeomanry 
regiment should.be able to bring on parade 300, men, 
but there would be casualties, so that perhaps it,would 
be better to say that the strength without the per- 
manent staff and officers, should be 350 out of which 
they ought to bring 300 on to all their parades. 

1234. At the present time four troops, I believe, are 
the minimum ?—Yes. 

1235. (Viscount Newport.) ..Do you consider, look- 

.ing at the question’generally, that it is desirable to re- 
duce the present number of the Yeomanry ?—I think 
if you had sufficient money to, keep the present 
strength, and make them efficient, it would be well to 
do so,.but.it is better to have 10 efficient, men than 20 
inefficient men. With the present grant it is quite 
impossible to have 13,000 Yeomen that could be 
depended upon as a defence to the country. 

1236. Would it not be very unpopular in, the 
districts where the men would have to bejreduced !— 
Very unpopular, but I look at it in this light that if the 
country allows a certain sum of money to keep up 
the Yeomanry as a national defence, every:man, paid 
for should be efficient. I consider that the countr y 
would be better served with 6,000 or 8,000 efficient 
Yeomen, than with twice that ‘number who were, not 
efficient, as if they were not, efficient they would. be 
obstructive rather than useful, 

1237. Would not there bea great difficulty in select 
ing which corps should be reduced or disbanded ?—- 
Very great difficulty. 

1238. With Bao to the decrease which you have 
mentioned in many of the regiments, is not that to be 


. accounted for, by the horse duty. exemption. no longer 


acting as an inducement to the men. to serve ?—I am 
certain that in one or two instances it is entirely owing 
to that reason, Adjutants have written to tell me so. 

1239. I suppose in a certain degree it may be. 
attributable to much more being required of the Yeo- 
men since the introduction of tae new Regulations of 
1870, than formerly was the case ?—That is a rae 
question. 
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1240, Have you ever known two regiments to be 
successfully amalgamated in your district ?—It has 
never happened since I have been Inspector. 

1241. Do not you find that the men much prefer 
remaining in the troop to which they belong to being 
shifted to another?—Yes, in some regiments they 
do equalize their troops in squadrons; but not their 
squadrons. 

1242. Do you not find that in most troops there is 
a kind of honourable rivalry with regard to general 
efficiency, including sword exercise?—Yes, but I 
referred to equalizing the troops in squadrons. In 
some few of the regiments they manage to get them 
to do that, but in others they cannot get them to do 
it. In a few regiments they do equalize the squadrons, 
but in the same regiment last year they had a frontage 
of something like 40 or 50 men in one squadron and 
only 12 in the next, and there were six men in a troop 
in each squadron. : 

1243. (Marquis of Atlesbury.) Of 50 men ?—Yes, 
and the men were particularly intelligent. The com- 
manding officer was a good drill, and could not equalize 
the squadrons as much as he desired to do, as he feared 
the men would leave. 

1244. (Mr. Tudor Johnson.) Adjutants are only 
allowed to a regiment consisting of four troops, where 
the number of men on the establishment is not less 
than 200 including non-commissioned officers !—That 
is the regulation. 

1245. Would you recommend any modification of 
that regulation P—I think that no regiment can be 
efficient without an Adjutant. 

1246. You do not consider that a small corps of less 
than 200 men can be efficient under a serjeant-major ? 
—No, I do not. 

1247, Take a regiment of four troops which is 
unable to muster more than 40 effective men per troop, 
in that case would you still recommend the appoint- 
ment of an Adjutant P—Yes, if you wish the regiment 
to be efficient. ; 

1248. Would you recommend that the same pay and 
allowances be given to him as to an Adjutant who was 
in charge of a regiment of six or eight troops P— 
Exactly the same, his expenses are the same. 

1249. The minimum number of troops allowed to a 
regiment is four, is it not >—Yes. 

1250. And the average establishment of each troop 
in such a regiment is from about 40 to 50, non-com- 
missioned officers and men P—Yes, I think go. 

1251, It has been conclusively shewn, has it not, 
that some of these regiments cannot maintain such’ 
an establishment ?—Yes, most decidedly. 

1252. Would you recommend that the establish- | 
ment of such a regiment should be reduced to 40 
men per troop, so that they might still have four 
troops with 40 men per troop?—I think they would 
be too weak to work as a regiment. 

1258. If any troop in these small corps fell much 
below their establishment, do you consider that a 
minimum number should be fixed, say, 25 or 30 men? 
—Do you mean that if there were four troops that 


_ there should be only 35 men ? 


1254. No, a regiment of four troops, of from 40 to 
50 men, If it could not maintain that establishment, 
and feli so low as 25 or 30 men per troop, would you 
recommend in that case that the Secretary of State 
should require that it should be disbanded, with the op- 
tion of becoming Mounted Rifle Volunteers ?—I think 
they would not be worth the expense of keeping up. 

1255. In the case of every regiment of six or eight 
troops which was found to be unable to maintain its 
present establishment, would you recommend a reduc- 
tion of the troops?—I would first reduce the troops 
to six; that is to say, ifa regiment had eight troops ° 
I would reduce two of them, and bring the establish- 
ment down to six to begin with. 

1256. You consider that there should: be some 
regulation that if the number fell below a certain 
minimum the troop should be reduced ?— Yes, that the 
troops should be reduced if they could not keep up the 
minimum. Or perhaps it might be done in another 


‘in consequence ?—Yes. 


way. If the Captain is responsible for the troop, and 
does not take that interest in it, another Captain might 
be appointed. ; 

1257. With regard to the small corps which cannot 
maintain their present establishment, I suppose you 
would not recommend a return to the old system of 
independent squadrons or troops?—No, they should 
then become Volunteers. 

1258. (Mr. De la Bere.) In what way is recruiting 
for the Yeomanry carried on generally ?—I believe that 
the recruiting for the Yeomanry is carried on chiefly 
by the Captains of troops through their quartermaster- 
serjeants. 

1259. And not by the permanent staff ?— No, 

1260. With regard to the small regiments, is it not 
the case that they are well-drilled men?—In many 
corps they are very well drilléd. 

1261. Are the men who come up really better drilled 


’ than the men in the larger regiments ?—I cannot say 


that they are better drilled, but I think that in one or 
two corps: I might say that they are as good; as 
they had no Adjutants in those corps, they had men — 
who did the duty, and were very good Adjutants. In 
one regiment I refer to the Commanding Officer was . 
as good as most Adjutants, and better than many. 
1262. In the numbers which you gave us from 
the Inspection Returns, are the permanent serjeants 
included as effective Yeomen?’—No. In the Inspec- 
tion Returns, of course, there is a column for Officers, 


for Permanent Serjeants, for Quartermaster-Serjeants, 


and for Yeomen. | 

1263. They are not’ included as effective Yeomen as 
weil as on the permanent staff ?—No. 

1264, Lask this question because there are some 
discrepancies between the charges in the Troop Pay 
List and the number in the Inspection Returns, I 
believe you make no inspection of the Troop Pay 
List, do you 2—No. : 

1265. And you do not know whether any servants 
are at present included in it P—No. 

1266. Are the servants passed as effective men ?—IT 
think they used to be, formerly, but I am certain 
that last year none of them were passed. 

1267. Is a contingent allowance drawn for those 
men ?—I do not know. 

1268. (Lord Skelmersdale.) As I understand you, 
you think that the minimum number of men in each 
regiment should be 300?—About 300, in order to 


_ make them useful in the field. 


1269. And you hold that opinion, in spite of the 
fact that it appears by the last Returns that there is 
a general reduction going on throughout the coun- 
try ?—Yes; I think that the reduction in the regi- 
ments is owing to the men imagining that they have 
not sufficient inducements to bring. them out, and 
that they are serving their time for nothing. Ifyou © 
gave more money you would get the regiments up, 
I am informed. 

1270. You think that there is a wish for more 
pay ?—Yes, and other advantages also. 

1271. As a rule, do you consider that large regi- 
ments work better than small ones?—I think that 
where you have good and effective permanent ser- 
jeants, they know their work and undoubtedly work 
better, <u 

1272 (Colonel Biddulph.) Do you think that the 
reduction in the Yeomanry has been caused in any 
way by the number of the Mounted Rifle Volunteer 
Corps which have been raised?—Yes, I do. I think 
they lose men from tke ranks by it. » 

1273. What you have stated with regard to the 
minimum number in regiments of Yeomanry would 
apply then, in some degree, to the Mounted Volun- 
teers, as to their small numbers and being inefficient 


1274. I believe you havé not many large corps of 
Mounted Volunteers in your District?—No; I have 
not seen the strongest yet, but a good many of the 
very weak ones have been reduced, I have only one 
particularly weak one left, although I consider a num- 
ber of those Mounted Rifles too weak to be worth 


keeping up. 50 men is their full strength, and they 
_ do not all turn out. 

1275. If the Yeomanry require an Adjutant, do 
not those other regiments equally require an Adju- 
tant !—Yes ; they would be much the better for 
one. 

1276. Your argument with regard to reducing the 
Yeomanry, if they fall below a certain strength, 
should be held to apply also to the Mounted Volun- 
teers, should it not?—I think so, certainly. 

1277. If there are two small regiments in adjoining 
counties—for instance, in Hertfordshire and in Middle- 
sex—do you see any difficulty in the same Adjutant 
of Yeomanry attending to both of those regiments, 
and making it an amalgamated regiment in that 
‘sense?—If the commanding officers consented, %t 
might be arranged. aM 

1278. There are some regiments that have got a 
very small number of men in some of the troops; 
do you think that the Secretary of State should 
insist on a troop being disbanded if it fell below a 
certain strength ?-—I think that with the Yeomanry 
there are two courses open—either to disband the 
troop or remove the Captain. 

1279. Assuming that a troop could not get up its 
strength after a certain time, what do you think 
should be thé minimum number to be fixed for the 
troop ?—It depends upon the minimum strength of 
the regiment. I think that the troops should be kept 
as nearly as possible equal. 

1280. If I take a Light Horse Corps, like that of 
the Duke of Manchester, and certain of the troops 
fall below their strength, it is not remarked in their 
general strength—I mean in their Return—as a regi- 
ment, because their organization is not by troops ?— 
‘Exactly so. / 


- 1281. Consequently, we can reduce the number - 


of troops if necessary, if they fall below a certain 
strength, but in the Yeomanry, as each troop is dis- 
tinct, you have men that will not amalgamate with 
another troop; and there is a great number of small 
units ; is not that so?—Yes; I see the difficulty. 

1282. It appears then that you must adopt a mini- 
mum for troops, below which they must not be allowed 
to exist ?— Yes, that is easily decided if one knew what 
the minimum strength of a regiment would be ; you 
would like, I presume, to keep the troops of about the 
same strength. 

1283. Do you think that the minimum, which is 
now fixed at 200, below whici an Adjutant is not 
allowed, would bea fair minimum to fix for a regiment 
to exist at all?—If you can afford to keep it up. My 
opinion is that the minimum strength of regiments 
should be four troops of 55 Yeomen each, the regiment 
should be cbliged to turn out 200 strong for all duties. 

1284, The question is, is it not, whether it is worth 
while to keep up a regiment at all under a certain 
strength, in a military point of view P—In that view, 
I think that no regiment ought to be kept up, which 
cannot bring 200 Yeomen on parade for all duties. 

1285. (Marguis of Ailesbury.) You were asked one 
question, I think, with regard to the reasons which you 
thought might account for the diminution of the 
strength of the Yeomanry regiments ?—Yes, 

1286. Have you any reason to suppose that in 
any counties the Yeomanry is a less popular force, 
generally, than it used to be —I can only answer that 
question from the last two years’ experience ; before 
that, when I inspected a regiment I spent only an 
hour or so with them, but I think from what I have 
- heard, the original class of Yeomen do not join the 
force so much as they used to do, particularly in some 
' districts. In some counties the majority of the regi- 
‘ments are Yeomen, but in others, and particularly in 

some of the small regiments, there are very few Yeo- 
men in the ranks. 3 

1287. Where there are Yeomen:-the facility of 
obtaining recruits depends upon a-variety of questions, 
and I would ask you whether-you have not heard it 
aid, for example, that the very great amalgamation of 
farms, which has lately taken vlace, has been the 
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cause of there being fewer farmers to enrol?—Yes, Col. Oakes, 


most certainly; almost in every county where the 
majority of the Yeomanry regiments are composed of 
farmers that reason has been put forward to account 
for the ranks not filling. 

1288. The fact is that the description of man now in 
the Yeomanry is of a higher class rather than he used 
to be ?—Yes. 

1289. But it is more difficult to get the same num- 
ber ?——Yes, with the larger farms their excuse is that 
they have so much to do that they cannot spare time 
to join the Yeomanry. 

1290. There are fewer of them and they have more 
to do ?—Yes, and they held more important positions. 
In some ceunties, where the farms are very large, a 
man comes to enrol himself as a private Yeoman, 
driving perhaps his carriage and horses, and he does 
not care about rubbing against men of inferior class. 

1291. That superior class of man rather deprecates 
the enrolment of men of a very inferior class >— Very 
much so. I believe that in many regiments, two or 
three years ago, the commanding officers, in order to 
get up the strength of their Yeomanry regiments, 
enlisted petty tradesmen, butchers, and any man that 
had a horse, and in consequence the Yeomen left. 
I know one or two regiments which discharged this 
class of men last year, and their strength fell in con- 
sequence, but I am now informed that the Yeoman 
class are again joining. 

1292. Therefore, you are of opinion that when you 
can get him to join, a bond fide Yeoman is a better 
man to have in a troop?—If I am not going out of 
my proper course in saying so, I should prefer a regi- 
ment composed entirely of Yeomen, and to have none 
of those tradesmen, I think that you would have a 
much higher class of man, more efficient, and worth 
more to the county. 


1293. Would you not rather sacrifice some portion ~ 


of the numbers to have so good a class of Yeomen ?— 
Yes, [would ; but I think that you must havea certain 
strength in order to be able to teach drilling. I would 
rather have 300 Yeomen than 500 of a mixed corps. 

1294. I understand you to say that you thought 
that 300 was a good force to bring into the field ?— 
Yes, I consider 300 mounted me. in the field as 
large a number as is necessary for efficiency. 

1295. Did I understand you further to say that you 
thought that in case of a regiment boing composed of 
about 350 men, if they brought 300 men into the field 
that would be a very reasonable proportion !—Yes, 
for the Yeomanry. 

1296. With regard to the number in each troop. Do 
you. not think that it will be much better to make the 
minimum and the maximum refer to the regiment and 
not to the troops ?—If the system could be carried on 
so that you could call the regiment so many men to 
be paid accordingly, you could divide them into dif- 
ferent troops or squadrons, and that would be far more 
convenient than at present, from the very fact that one 


' troop may have eight men, which islow. and anotier 


troop a very high number. 

1297. Would it not be possible to have all the troops 
of the same size?—I think it impossible. Ina Regu- 
lar regiment the troops areequalized once or twice ayear. 

1298. Of course in the field the troops should be 
equalized >—Yes. If they would do that, it would not 
signify at all, but they will not do it. I heard only 
the other day of a regiment with 50 or 60 men in 
one squadron, another with 12; it is a very good and 
very well drilled regiment, and the officer commanding 
it had been many.years in the service, and he said he 
couldnotequalizethem, as he would lose many of hismen. 

1299. With regard to the number of troops, the 
number of each troop depends, as you haye already 
stated, very much upon the Captain in command of the 
troop P—Very much. 

1300. Are there not occasionally circumstances 
which happen, such as the Captain being obliged to be 
abroad for a year or two, which may cause the troop to 
fall off, and it would perhaps be a great pity to lose 
that troop, because in the following year it might be- 
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car a come stronger than ever ?—I quite agree with that, but 
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- to another. 
one troop was mounted on grey horses, and they would . 


those are the difficulties of making Yeomanry efficient. 

1301. That isthe reason, is it not, fur making allow- 
ances for the differences in the size of the troops 1_Yes. 

1302. With respect to the necessity of having an 
Adjutant attached to every regiment, your opinion 
is that a regiment, such as you describe, numbering 
350 men, ought to have an Adjutant ?—Most cer- 
tainly 

1303. Do you consider that a regiment that is not 
entitled in poiut of numbers to have an-Adjutant, is 
worth being kept up at all?—I think it would be 
much beiter to save the money and do away with it. 

1304. (Chairman.) Did I rightly understand you 
to say that you would drop troop organization, as 
ib ab present exists, and rather look to regimental 
organization, leaving the troops to be dealt with inside 
the regiment?—If you could ensure that you would 
obtain what is required. This change would not 
enable you to reduce your staff, and troop drills would 
become more useless than they are at present. 

1305. Speaking generally, you would allow those 
duties to be arranged within the regiment?—Tor the 
sake of getting men it appears that it would be an ad- 
vantage. I had not thought of that before. Some 
troops are so much stronger than others that if you 
disband a weak troop, you will give offence to the 
officers and men. I think that the Captains should be 
landed proprietors, and be responsible for the strength 
of their troops, and only hold them under such condi- 
tions. 

1306. What limit of time would you give a troop to 
get up its strength again, in such a case as yow have 
mentioned P—If you look upon it as a matter of busi- 
ness with regard to size, you ought not to give it more 
than twelve months, at the outside. If you have two 
or three regiments, with two or three troops very much 
below the strength, you cannot: have organization. 

1307. Supposing that the Captain of a troop was 
abroad, and as you have stated, his troop dropped 
down very much below its streagth, would you require 
them to get up to their strength in the next year ?—I 
think so, “if you want to keep them up as a body to 
defend the country. 

1308. (Major-General Shute.) So far as I under- | 
stand you, you do not think it of the least consequence, 
excepting for field manceuvres, whether the troops are 
at all equal ?—Not a bit, excepting that I think a 
permanent serjeant cannot do more than a certain 
amount of work. If one Captain had three men his 
permanent serjeant would have little or nothing to 
do. The Captains who had 80 men would not be able 
to do them justice, and you would have to arrange 
that the work was brought to bear equally. 

1309. Then as regards equalizing the troops in 
Squadrons, that would be effected, wonld it not, after 
two troops had’ joined together, and after having 
numbered off the whole, simply by naming the centre 
of the squadron, and thus the men who knew each 
other would equally ride next each other, except- 
ing when the squadron was divided into column or 
échelon of troops—Yes; but very often, where the 
troops are so unequal — for instance, say there are 
12 or 14 in one troop, and 28 or 30 in the other 
troop, a good many of the stroag troop must, to 
equalize them, be moved to the right. or the left troop. 

1310. Whyso?—They are not under their own officers. 
I mean that those men who are put to the right troop~ 
from the left troop are under the same officers but not 
the same Captain, and in troops they do not like that. 
I can tell you-.of another regiment in which the Colonel 
had a great deal of trouble to shift men from one troop 
Jt was in the Worcestershire regiment, 


not ride in any other troop.. 

1311. You do not think, with regard to what is 
really required from Yeomanry Cavalry in manceuvring, 
that there is any objection to the squadrons varying con- 
siderably in strength ?-+They should not vary too much, 

1312. But. to. a moderate extent P—Not to a 
moderate extent. 


1313. With regard to the Mounted Volunteers, has 
it.never struck you that it might be possible, with 
advantage, to have a certain number of volunteers from 
the same neighbourhood, under a Colonel of a Volunteer 
Rifle Regiment, so that they might be of use, knowiag 
the country, as orderlies and scouts, instead of being, 
as now, very small and. almost useless corps. I 
mean, if the Colonel of Volunteer Rifles had so many | 
mounted men ?P—Yes; and call them guides. 

1314. Would it be -a better arrangement if the 
mounted volunteer system was applied in the way 
I suggest than at present?—Yes, it would be 
very much better than’ the present system. I have 
gone many hundred miles, and not seen more: than 
eight men, or three men and one officer, a serjeant and 
three men, called a corps. 

1315. (Sir F. Fitz Wygram.) With regard to tke 
War Department, would it not simplify matters to 
allow one serjeant to so many men, say 60 men, and 
let the regiment arrarge matters among themselves !— 
In the event of the strength of a regiment being’ so 
many treops, taking no cognizance of their strength, 
under the present system, I think the - ‘Captain would 
not be very well pleased to have his serjeant-major 
taken away because he had only a few men. 

1316. Prior to disbanding a corps or a troop, would. 
it not be advisable, in all cases, to try the effect of 
changing the commanding officer or the Captain !—I 
think in some cases it might have the desired. effect ; 


-but I think that changing the commanding’ officer 


would probably jeopardise the whole regiment, an 
isolated case might’ be found where a commanding 
officer should be removed. I think Captains should. 
be removed if they neglect their duties. 

1317. I am desirous of giving the commanding officer 
the power of. insisting upon the Captain going, saying 
that the War Office insist upon it ?—A: Captain should 
be. removed if he does not keep his troop up. It 
must be remembered that. in. most instances when the 
Captain ig removed, the: whole of the men will also 
leave. 

1318. (Viscount Newport.) Might it not possibly be 
unpopular in a regiment, if there was a very popular 
Captain, and you insisted upon his retiring. It might 
lead to other officers retiring also, might it not ?— 
Very. likely. Of course there is some consideration 
to be given to the Yeomanry in that way. The 
Yeomanry are supposed to be there to defend their 
country, if you have no men, that cannot be done. 

1319. An officer might: be a very good officer, and at 
the same time have great difficulties, in the’ situation 
where his troop was recruited, in getting men?— 
Then he must get recruits somewhere else. In most 
cases the men-are the Captain’s tenants, and in'some 
instances, one of the conditions on which. he: receives 
his lease is that he joins the Yeomanry, ; 

1320. It might happen that you might have a very 
good officer who had belonged to some Cavalry regi- 
ment ; a very useful officer himself, but yet not a man 
of large property, and who might not be able to: 
many recruits into a regiment ?—Yes. I think it 
would be very undesirable to do anything that would 
break up a regiment. 

1321. Do you not think that it had better be left to 
the judgment of the commanding officer than to the 
War Office ?—It had better be left to the rpc eee 
of the War Office. 

1322, Should there be any maximum number fora 
troop, do you think ?—That is just the questions: if 
there is a maximum number for a troop, and some 
troops are much below the regulation strength; the 
regiment falls below its strength, and may have its 
Adjutant removed, or be disbanded. 

1323. With regard to the preliminary drills; do not 
you find that two troops often make arrangements to 
be drilled together—a small troop anda large one?— 
It may be so. In the south most of the preliminary 
drills are troop drills. 

1324, With regard to the question that was put te 
you by Major-General Shute, do not you think that 
very often there is much more emulation’ between two 
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troops in the same than between troops in 
different s—As a general rule there is great 
emulation between all the troops. 
1325 (Lord Skelmersdale.) Surely a great number 
of the Captains of troops must become squadron leaders? 
-Yes. 


1326. Therefore they have command of other troops 
than their own ; that is to say, their own troop may be 
ina m and also a troop belonging to another 
Captam, and in that case a subaltern officer leads that 
troop?—Yes. 

1327. 1 thimk you must be aware that, in many 

imstances, the subaltern officers of Yeomanry Cavalry 

do not belong to the county, and have no knowledge of 
_ the men whatever ?—No more than that they generally 

1328. (Marquis of Ailesbury.) Is not the best way 
of equalizing troops this:—Say that a regiment marches 
im with 8 troops of different sizes, and they bring in 
reports of their strength on their arrival, and they are 
told off according to their number, so as to make them 
as equal as possible, that is to say, to make the squad- 
rons as equal as possible. Have you ever heard cf any 
difficulty » two troops working together in the same 

squadron, actually shoulder to shoulder, dividing the 

squadron in the centre?—I have in some regiments, 

but not m others. That is exactly what I have men- 

tioned, bat in the regiment where it has been done 
have said, “ We shall lose half of our men.” 

1529. Is not the chief objection generally this, that 
if three or four men were to leave one squadron and 
remove to another, the commanding officer would find 
that one squadron was larger than the other ?—Yes; 
that does oceur with troops, and that is the reason 
why I mention it. re 

1330. (Major-General Shute.) Are there any 
instances, which you can mention, in which two or 
three very weak regiments are the best drilled and 
the best equi 2—No ; I cannot say that they are 
the best, but they are satisfactory considering that 
they have not an Adjutant; the very best are three or 
four of my strongest regiments. 

- 1331. (Chairman.) With reference to some of your 
last answers, do not you consider that the men being 
moved from one troop to another, is productive of a 
good deal of inconvenience to the public service ?— 
No; with regard to the actual inconvenience to the 
public serviee, where there is a difference of only two 
or three between the troops, it does not affect the 
dzill. When squadrons are very unequal, it is detri- 

1332. Does not that shew that there was something 
amounting to hesitation in obeying the order ?—They 
would obey the order by giving up their jackets. I 
haveheardof nocase where they would not obey theorder. 

1333. Do you think it is desirable that so much 
attention should be paid to sentiment as against 

iseipline?—I should hardly call it a want of discipline, 


beeanse they are at liberty to leave when they please ; 


to make Yeomanry efficient the man should be re- 
ired to givevat least six months’ notice. 

1334. It has been argued on the one hand, that if the 
Captains were removed from a troop, the troop might 
be broken up, but you can set against that, can you 
not, the fact that you are now paying for one troop 
_ establishment which practically does not exist ?—There 
would bean immense difference in the strength of the 
_ troops. You would have an establishment of Per- 

manent Serjeants, and some of them would have only 

two or three men to drill. ; 

1335. (Marquis of Ailesbury.) 1 understand you to 
_ say that if the difference was so great as in the 
numbers you have given as an illustration, that is, if 
i" there were 80 men in one troop,and only 10 in 
_ another, it would be a very great inconvenience ?— 

meen vas 50in'the squadron that I referred to. 
1336. Would it not-also be the case with regard to 
ps, that, if there was so great a difference as that, 
be very objectionable?—It could not be 


Tf-there was such a difference’ that one troop 


consisted of 45, and others of 60, or 55, or 35, you 
would not object to that, would you? ‘Speaking of 
when they are formed up into -regiments ?—Were 
there greater equality it would be better. 

1338. (Viscount Newport.) With regard to outpost 
duty, equality in the troops is not so necessary as it is 
in the field ?—No. _ 

1339. As those duties are much more frequently 
practised now, equality of troops is not so essential as 
It was, is it }—No; only in mancuvres. 

1340. (Chairman.) The next point isthe retention of 
mixed corps as such. The term “mixed corps,” I 
understand to apply to two kinds of corps, namely, 
those which have guns attached to them, and those 
in which the equipment of the different troops is 
different, one from the other. Have you many corps 
in your district to which guns are attached ?—Two 
now, I think, are mixed with the artillery. I had 
three. The commandimg officer of one regiment gave 
up his artillery this year. 

1341. What is your experience of that system as 
regards the Yeomanry itself, I mean the Cavalry part 
of the Yeomanry?—I think mixed corps are very 
objectionable, very useless, and very expensive. 

1342. Can the guns, do you think, be kept up to the 
mark ?—First of all two systems of drill are required 
in each regiment, and the guus are very inferior to 
anything that would ever-come against them; the 
Artillerymen are not so experienced as the Artillery 
of the Line, and the officers and non-commissioned 
officers, if they were left to themselves, would probably 
shoot their own Cavalry; as far as my experience 
goes, it is a great mistake having mixed corps. 

1343. What kind of gun are they armed with?— 
The very oldest, I believe. I had a letter this morning 
from an officer who inspects Artillery, who said that, 
“in proposing to try to make them work rather differ- 
ently, we must imagiue that these guns are of the new 
kind, which, certainiy, those they have got are not.” 
That was what the Artillery officer said. But I must 
say that the Duke of Buckingham’s Artillery are very 
well mounted, and they take great pains and trouble ; 
in fact, the Cavalry part is a contingent to the Artillery ; 
but, in the Essex, it is just the reverse. 

1344. What is the number of guns in the Bucking- 
hamshire Yeomanry ?—I think they had six last year; 
the Essex last year could not bring out the propor- 
tion that are allowed. The Artillerymen are from 
Waltham Abbey and Enfield Lock Works, and when 
they cannotbespared, they donot attend permanent duty. 
The Essex system is the most objectionable of the two. 

1345. In your opinion, looking at the kind of work 
you propose for the Yeomanry to perform, is it expe- 
dient that the guns should be taken away ?— I con- 
ceive that, if Yeomanry regiments, with their own 
artillery attached to them, were ever called out to 
defend the country, it would be essentially necessary 
to take the guns away, or to send an extra escort to 
protect them. 

1346. There is another class of mixed corps, is 
there not, in which some of the troops are mounted 
and some are not?—Yes, Lord Ailesbury has some ; 
the men are carried on cars. 

1347. Will you state to the Committee your ex- 
perience of a regiment where the men are so carried, 
and not on horseback ?—There is only one, I think. 
I do not approve of mixed corps. Lord Ailesbury has 
now got his mounted men armed with carbines, but 
when I first went there only the infantry portion, that 
were carried on cars, were armed with carbines. I 
think, first of all, that if such corps exist the men 
should be interchangeable, and that they should both 
be able to ride and to shoot, otherwise they must be a 
hindrance to_each other. Again, I think that you 
want a certain number to make them of any use; a 
few men would be very difficult to make use of ; in 
fact, all of them should be first class shots, far superior 
to the ordinary shots, and only used for special pur- 
poses. Unless they were very highly trained, in the 
dangerous positions in which they would be placed, 
they would be cut off. ; 
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1348. Speaking generally, would cars, do you think, 
be a hindrance to the duty that the Yeomanry might 
be called upon to perform in an enclosed country ?— 
If the Yeomanry are expected to go across country, 
they will go down any lanes, and any kind of road, 
where guns could go. 

1349. And do work with a regiment in the same 
way that the artillery would ?—To a certain extent. 
I do not think I would be particular ;. any kind of 
work they should be put to. I think that the 
carmen would only be required when there was a 
large force of cavalry that was sent to turn a flank 
with artillery. In the event of infantry coming in the 
way and holding bridges or woods, you would use the 
infantry on cars for the purpose. If you wanted to 
send them a certain distance quickly, they would be 
conveyed more easily. If the Yeomanry are taught 
dismounted duty, the great object of dismounted duty 
is that they would be able to go without these car- 
men. You ought to be able to dismount your Yeo- 
manry and make use of them against infantry, but 
not to fight on plains against infantry. 

1350. In India, it was found, I believe, to be con- 
venient to mount a certain number of men on camels? 
—Yes; but a camel will go almost anywhere. 

1351. Did not the Germans on one or two occasions 
use cars for the purpose of transporting the men P—I 
have no doubt that the cars would be of use if you had 
enough of them, and had the men properly trained. 
I think that they should be more highly trained 
than ordinary linesmen. ‘Unless you get that high 
organization you do not obtain the expected advantage. 

1852. (Marquis of Ailesbury). I think it is your 
opinion that guns, especially such guns as are at pre- 
sent attached to the Yeomanry, are not an acquisition, 


but rather the reverse ?—Quite so. 


1353. With regard to the question as to dismounted 
men going upon cars, I understand you not to approve 
of that as a military system ?—Unless they have a 
very high organization, higher than that of an 
ordinary soldier. I think they must be very well 
drilled men and very intelligent men, because they 
would be sent to perform all the most dangerous 


duties, independently of the main army. 


1354. By a high organization do you mean higher 
than that of regular Infantry soldiers?—Yes. I con- 
sider that in order to make them of any real use you 
must pick out the most intelligent men, and the best 
shots. ; 

1355. A higher organization in the Yeomanry, I 
mean comparing mounted with dismounted men, con- 
sists, does it not, of facilities for learning the duties 
which they may have to perform ?—Yes. 

1356. I do not pretend to ask questions as to the 
advantage of such a force attached to a regular cavalry 
regiment in the field, but I believe you are aware 
that several officers of high distinction who were pre- 
sent at the autumn maneuvres of 1872 found that 
description of force to which we are alluding, useful, 
and did not the men receive a prize from those officers ? 
+I have heard so. 

1357. Are you aware that almost all the foreign 
eavalry officers took special notice of them, and asked 
that they should be turned out in their presence at the 
camp of my regiment ?—Yes, I have heard that, but 
I was not there. 

1358, Are you aware that a French officer attached 
to the French embassy in London reported to the 
Minister of War at Paris favourably of this descrip- 
tion of force ?—I was not aware of that. 

1359. I believe you are of opinion that the best 
man for the Yeomanry force, if he can be obtained, is 
an efficient rifle shot mounted on a good horse ?— 
Most undoubtedly. : 

1360. I understand you to say that the best member 
ofa Yeomanry corps should be a farmer riding, I pre- 
sume, his own horse, if possible >—Yes. ia 

1361. And a man who was accustomed to going 
across country ?—Yes. ., 

1362. And who was likely to be well acquainted 
with all the gaps in the country ?—Yes. 


mixing the two together. 


1363. Do you not think that it would be very: 
difficult to teach a mounted man of this description _ 


‘the use of the rifle, as he might reside sometimes a 


great number of miles, eight or nine perhaps, from any 
rifle butts, and the same distance perhaps from the 
serjeant-instructor ?—I think it would be very difficult... 

1364. Supposing that a dismounted man shot once 
or twice a week all the year round, being close to rifle 
butts, would not he be a better marksman than a man 
who lived nine or ten miles from the butts ?—Natu- 
rally he would be a better shot, but I would keep him 
as an infantry man and not mix him with the others ; 
unless’ they are interchangeable they must be a 
hindrance to each. other; for instance, in the field if 
aman is thrown off his horse, and the carman cannot: 
ride the Yeoman’s horse, you cannot carry him away, 
and a detachment to take care of the wounded man 
must be left. I think that they should be interchange- 
able, then they would be more efficient; otherwise, in 


‘my opinion, they would be a hindrance to each other. 


1365. I think that what you would wish to have, 
would be a good rider and a good shot combined in: 
one man ?—Yes. ; 

1366. Do not you understand that my object is to. 
get men likely to be good shots, but who, I do not: 
expect, will make good riders, to do the same service 


as the Yeomen when dismounted ?—Yes; but I do 


not consider you will obtain the object required. 

1367. I am supposing the men of the town to learn’ 
rifle duty, and the mounted men to ride horses?—Yes. 

1368. We quite agree, I think, that a Yeoman ought 
to be a bond fide man who rides his own horse, and- 
knows the country ; but the difficulty of getting these 
men taught to be efficient riflemen appears to be a 
reason in favour of having men of a different class in 
society, shopmen and clerks in offices, made available 
as riflemen and attached to a regiment, by being 
conveyed in cars ?—Yes. f oat 

1369. The chief question between us is whether it is 
possible that those cars could convey those men 
sufficiently handily and closely to the cavalry to 
follow them -wheresoever they might go?—In my 
opinion I think that you would get more good done for 
the country if you kept them as special riflemen than by 
I consider that those men 
would have to be specially qualified, and superior even 
to the general class of infantry of the Line. They must. 
constantly be left to act on their own intelligence, and 
if these cars were to break down, or the Yeomanry» 
were worsted, they would be left to themselves in. 
small bodies, and I do not see the great advantage of 
it, although I agree with what you say about bringing 


‘them up to be good shots; but I do not see that the 


service would derive any benefit unless the men were: 
interchangeable ; you want a higher organization, higher 
intelligence, and far better shots than you require 
with the ordinary army men. 

1370. It has generally been said that Yeomen are 
more intelligent than the class of recruits that join 
the army ?—TI think they are. ; 

1371. And that they learn quicker than the 
others ?—Yes. 

1372. The description of men that I speak of as 
the best suited for my dismounted rifles are, in point 
of intelligence, on about an equality with Yeomen, 
and, if anything, superior. Would they not be equally 
superior to the infantry soldiers that you are s ing 
of in the regular service?—A Yeoman’s intelligence is» 
gained from his having lived in the country, which - 
qualifies him for the performance of those particular — 
duties—such as reconnaissance, &c. I think that they 
are far more intelligent and fit for those duties than | 
for actual drill purposes. Shopmen I can hardly judge 
of. Generally speaking, any of that class who come 
into the army are not so amenable as country lads. 

- 1373. What you recommend is, that the Yeomen 
should be armed with the rifle?—Yes. 

1374. Do you see any difficulty in teaching them 
the use of the rifle?--If you cannot teach them the’: 
use of the rifle, I should disband them as useless. 

1375. Have you found that the dismounted practice 
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which has been gone through by Yeomen has been 
well done in general?—I do not think that it is 
sufficiently encouraged or that they are properly in- 
structed at present. 

1376. Do you see any difficulty in its being pro- 
perly taught?—If you cannot get the means to 
teach them, do not have them. It would be of no 
use to have cars if you could not get any wheels to 
put them on, and it is of no use having a Yeoman for 
that duty unless he can be taught his duty. If the 
authorities want to keep the Yeomen as‘a defence for 
the country, they must find the means to teach them 
their duty. Otherwise it is a useless expense. 

1377. Is not the usual and most reasonable way of 
justifying the maintenance of Yeomen this :—That 
they are a class of men existing in this country, with 
hardly any corresponding class in any other country, 
and it would be a pity to lose the services of 10,000 
or 12,000 men, who ride their own horses and devote 
them to the service of the State gratuitously, or very 
nearly so. Is not that the chief recommendation in 
favour of the Yeomanry ?—I only inspect them as to 
their military qualifications as soldiers. There is no 
doubt that the Yeomanry, formerly, were much more 
useful in the counties where they were constantly 
called out to put down riots and disturbances; but 
now, in less time than they can be assembled, the 
services of infantry can be obtained by rail. *Unless 
they are brought up for the specific purpose of defend- 
ing the country by being made good shots and 
thoroughly instructed in reconnaisance duties, &c., I 
consider them a useless expense. 

1378, The idea was—that trom their knowledge of 
the country, they might be of great service for out- 
post duties, and duties of that kind ?—Yes. 

1379. You recommend that every Yeoman should 

be armed with a carbine, should thoroughly know the 


use of it, and be a good rider ?—Yes; and then I 


think he would be very formidable. 

1380. (Colonel Biddulph.) You mentioned that the 
Essex Yeomanry Artillery consisted of Government 
employés from Waltham and Enfield !—Yes. 

1381. And that they were not able to come out last 


year P—Last year they were not able to man two. 


8. : 
31382. That would apply equally, would it not, in 
the case of an invasion P—Yes. | 

1383. Practically, then, the Government are paying 
for the maintenance of a body of men who could not 
be allowed to come out if they were wanted ?—Yes. 

1384. Not being the same class of men as the Cavalry, 
they are not interchangeable P—No. 

1385. With regard te the Buckinghamshire Corps, 
are you acquainted with the class of men in the Artillery 
Troop there?—I believe they are not of the Yeoman 
class. \ ; 

1386. Are you aware that they are chiefly shop- 
keepers from Buckingham ?—TI have been so informed. 

1387. And that they are also not interchangeable ? 
—WNo; but they pay great attention to the horses. 
As anational defence, any artillery that was brought 
against them would be far superior than they could 

ssibly be, on account of their guns. » 

1388. They do not supply horses either for the guns ? 
—WNo, they are hired by the Duke of Buckingham. 

1389. With regard to the Riflemen, Lord Ailesbury 
alluded to the advantage of having a certain class of 
_ men who could shoot well, and to good riders also who 

were not good shots but good Yeomen, would it not 
be the case that a Cavalry man acting on reconnaissance 
would not do so with the same vigour and boldness if 
he was not well acquainted with the use of his arms ? 
—It would be hardly safe. 

1890. He would not be so bold as a man ought to 
be, if he did not feel confident that he had a weapon 
with which he could defend himself ?—No. 

1391. That is an additional argument, if Yeomen 
are to he trained in those duties, for making them good 
_ ¥iflemen ?—I consider that it is essential. 

1392. (Mr. De la Bére.) I think the result of your 
explanation upon this point has been to the effect that 


dismounted men in times of peace are of very little use, 
and that in times of emergency Volunteer Corps 
brought quickly upon the scene of action would be 
equally as good as dismounted carmen ?—I can hardly 
put them with Volunteer Corps that have not heen 
accustomed to the same practice. I think that you 
want a higher class. of drill and efficiency in order to 
use those men for the specific purposes for which they 
are required as carmen. They should also all be inter- 
changeable, Ve 

1393. Considering that those dismounted men as a 
rule come from towns?—Yes; they would have an 
advantage over the Volunteers in point of experience, 
having had some little drill in the cars, and. having 
been drilled with the mounted men, they would cer- 
tainly know more than the same number of Volunteers. 
I think that you would require higher drilled men 
than either of them. 

1394. Higher even than in the Volunteer Corps ?— 
It is not the actual shooting so much, as the duties 
that they would have to perform ; for instance, if they 
were a detached force you would use them for specific 
purposes—to turn a flank or cut off the enemy. Being 
in small bodies, they would run a certain amount of 
risk, as without great intelligence and knowledge of 
their duties, they would be taken prisoners or shot. 

1395. (Sir F. FitzWygram.) A certain number of 
cars would perhaps be useful in an Infantry regiment 
to move about the men quickly to special points, but in 
a Cavalry regiment you do not see the nced of them ? 
—If you had men highly trained, in a country like 
England, I do not see how they could take those cars. 
On a large scale, you could take perhaps 10,000 
picked Riflemen on cars, with a large brigade of 
Cavalry and Artillery, to turn a flank, then I think 
they would be of great use; but just to clear a bridge 
or a wood, the Cavalry now should be able to dismount 
and use their weapons for that purpose, but sbould: 
never be brought into action to fight as Infantry. 

1396. (Major-General Shute.) You mean that if a 
Yeoman had his horse killed or injured he should be 
available as a carman ; but, on the other hand, if a 
Yeoman were rendered hors de combat, then the carman 
should be capable of riding the disabled man’s horse in 


the ranks. Do you not admit that, under those circum- 


stances, the cars for the dismounted men might be very 
valuable ?—Yes, if the men were sufficiently trained 
for it, I think that they require a higher class of 
training and a higher organization than just that of 
an ordinary soldier as you find him in the ranks now. 
He must be more intelligent. 

1397. You will admit that'men with breech-loading 
arms, when once in occupation of a good position—for 
instance, behind banks, walls, &c.—may maintain 
themselves against double their number? Would it 
not, then, be a great advantage to-be able, by means of 
cars, to anticipate an enemy in such a position, or te 
gain possession of a bridge, pass, village, or cross-roads ? 
—Of course, those would be advantages if you had the 
organization properly carried out. I do not think that 
the ordinary men, without a great deal of training, 
could do that ; but I quite agree with the system if it 
could be carried out to the necessary extent. There 
is no doubt that cars connected with Cavalry would at 
times be of great use, but not for a short distance from 
your main body. We ought to be able, with our 
Cavalry, to clear a wood or a bridge. 

1398. I believe that with regard to the question of 


dismounted men it is generally admitted that a pro- - 


portion of dismounted men is absolutely necessary ?— 
Yes. 

1399. Your answer to the last question points more 
to the extent of the regiment transported, than to the 
cars for fighting purposes, does it not !—Yes, much 
more so. 

1400. The question is whether cars may not in some 
degree combine the advantages of transport on the 
same oceasion P—Yes ;. 1 quite agree. 

1401. (Chairman.) The point was that the men 
should be interchangeable, so that you could say to 
one man, get off that car and get on to this horse, 
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and to another, get off that horse on to this car ?— 
Yes. 

1402. Both men being similarly equipped and 
similarly trained ?— Yes. 

1403. With regard to guns, it was an old system, 
dating a long way back, that guns were attached to 
every body of troops, both Infantry and Cavalry ?— 
I believe so. : P 

1404. Probably the fact of the guns remaining in 
the Yeomanry attached in that way is a remnant of 
the old system ?—Possibly. 

1405. That system has been given up in the Army, 
has it not ?—Yes, as belonging to the regiment. 

1406. And therefore any change made in the 
Yeomanry by giving up those guns would only be a 
move in the same direction as in the case of the 
Regular Forces ?—Yes. 

1407. (Marquis of Ailesbury.) You mentioned that 
you thought it would be desirable that the men on 


cars and the men on horses should he interchangeable?” 


Yes. 

1408. You said if a man was dismounted the use.of 
the horse would be lost in consequence of the carman 
not being able to get upon him, or it would prevent 
another man from acting as a mounted man and riding 
that horse ?—Yes; as the dismounted horse would 
have to be led by a mounted man, and the wounded 
man could not be taken on the car. 

1409. He might ride that horse though if he was 


able to ride?—Jf the carman could ride the dis- _ 


mounted Yeoman’s horse, you would have the same 
number of mounted men. 

1410. Of course you will see that that is merely 
saying that my plan of availing yourself of the intel- 
ligent men in the towns instead of trying to combine 
im one man a rider and a shot would be of no use, 
because the men could not ride ?—This could not be 
carried out unless the men were interchangeable. 

1411. As I understand it, the alternative of having 
one of the carmen to ride the horse that was dis- 
moanted by the wounding or falling off of the Cavalry 
man does not put the cavalry man or the horse in any 
worse position than if there was no dismounted man 
there ?—No ; but you do not make so much use of the 
combined force. I do not think as a rule, even ina 
moderately large force, you would, obtain the benefit 
that appears to an outsider to be gained. 

1412. Guns have been given up as attached to 


Cavalry, partially on account of the rifle reaching so. 


far now, that they reach as far as the 
used to reach ?— Yes. 

1413, Therefore that description of Gun is no longer 
used by Cavalry?—That is so, _ ! 

1414. What I put to you is this, that:in an inclosed 
country like England those carmen should be useful in 
this way—supposing them to be coming along the road 
upon cars accompanying a regiment, and supposing 
there to be a difficulty in front such as a. hedge, for 
instance, they would jump off their cars and jump over 
the hedge, which neither guns nor horses could con- 
-veniently do, and prepare the way for the advance of 
the main body of the Cavalry?—Yes ; but suppose the 
enemy turned out too. strong, overpowered your Yeo- 
manry in front, and shot your car horses, these carmen 
would be isolated. ; 

1415. Of course those men would never go without 
Cavalry to assist them, to protect their car horses P— 
If the Yeomanry were overpowered the carmen would 
then be helpless. 

1416. Would not those men, from living in towns, 


old six-pounder 


- (and I must remind you that they would be com- 


manded under any circumstances by competent officers, ) 
have an opportunity of getting much higher drill than 
the Yeomanry ?—Drill in the use of fire-arms. 


1417. (Colonel Biddulph.) Are you aware what pay — 


is given to a carman?—An allowance is made of 7s. 
aman per day on permanent duty, the same as the 
mounted men ; of this the carman receives 3s. or 3s. 6d., 
and the remainder goes to provide the horses that 
draw the cars, 

1418, (Chairman.) With regard to the general 


E 


4 


qualifications of regimental officers (not speaking of — 
the Adjutant), do you consider that they are pretty 


well qualified ?—I am afraid the majority are not so 
well qualified as they might be. I judge chiefly from 
the officers who have attended the School lately. 
‘Four officers came to me the other day from the 
north of England, and one, who had been in the 
Yeomanry two years, said that he had never yet found. 
out which the pivot was, and there was no one in the 
regiment who had been able to explain it to him im 
two years. He passed at the end of a month an ex- 


amination such as I should have been proud to have — 
seen the best Captain I ever had in my regiment pass. — 


So that when he. was properly taught he learned very 
quickly. He worked ten hours a day almost the whole 
time he was there ; he was most anxious to learn, but 
he knew nothing when he joined the school. 
1419. Yeomanry officers were formerly attached to. 
Cavalry regiments P—Yes; now they go through a 
regular course, and till they have got toa certain point 
they are not allowed to go any further. I consider 
a month too short a time. They forget a great deal 


short; it is too cramming a course. 

1420. Would you make it compulsory, on all officers 
who join, to go to the School of Instruction ?—I 
would. 

1421.;Would you require them to obtain a cer- 
tificate P-—Certainly. 

1422. Would you require that all officers should 
possess a certificate of having been at the School of 
Instruction, or would. you limit it to those who are 
coming in now ?—At present, I believe, that officers 
who are promoted have to go through some examina- 
tion, and I think it would be very advantageous to 
themselves, aud to the service, if they passed that at 
the school. (See Appendix H. I. K.) 

1423. In a Cavalry regiment, I suppose, they would 
have to pick up what instruction they could ?—Yes; a 
Cavalry regiment have so many of their own duties to 
perform, that they cannot devote themselves entirely to’ 
the instruction of an officer attached to their regiment. 
In the case of officers coming to Aldershot, five hours 
daily is devoted to their instruction, There is an 
officer devoting himself entirely to five or six officers, 
and the officers hitherto have taken extra lessons 
from the serjeants. As late as 10 o’clock at night 


‘ 


of what they learn at present from the time being so, — 


{ 


they are at, work—that is all voluntary on their part. - 


Out of the fifteen officers that are there now, I believe 


‘eight or-nine for four days out of the seven are receiv- 


ing instruction from those serjeants till 10 o’¢lock at 
night. ‘I never saw anything like the anxiety that 
most of the officers shew to learn all they can. | 

1424. Would you oblige officers who had joined the 
Yeomanry from the Regular Service to come to the 
Schoo! !—Yes, I would. 

1425. Is it your experience that those officers wh 
have come from the Regular Service are pretty well up 
to their work ?—It depends upon their ‘position, but a 
great many boys have forgotten what they knew, 
having been in the Regular Service they think they 
know a great deal more than they really do. 

1426. When an officer has once been through the 
School, would you consider that sufficient, or do you 
think it would be well to encourage officers to go there 
from time to time to rub off the rust, as it were?—L 
think if you want them to be efficient they ought to go 
there from time to time. At present they have only a. 
month ; when many of them come they hardly know 
left from right wheel; it is hardly possible to teach 
them all that is requisite ina month, | — 

1427. I) presume the majority of officers do 
not trouble their heads much about questions of 
drill from one year’s end to the other ?—Those young 
gentlemen when they join do not know anything— 
they do not even know what a soldier is ; being gentle- 
men they are amenable to discipline, and they are 
most attentive and subordinate, but they have to learn 
first of all what a soldier is—they cannot actually 
stand properly. | ees 

1428. I suppose you would be of opinion that it 


would have a great deal of influence upon the men, if the 
officer had received such an amount of instruction at 
the School as to be able tu instruct the men in drill 1— 
The faet of a Yeomanry officer being able to instruct the 
men would have an immense effect upon the Yeo- 
men. ; 

1429. At the School of Instruction are the officers 
taught how to impart instruction to others, as well as 
taught their own duties?—If there is time in the 
month, but if they know nothing of their duties when 
they come, you cannot get that standard—it is not 
possible, 

1430. As far as possible that is done?—Yes. The 
system adopted at present is this. We have 14 or 15 
officers: about 10 or 12 days after they have been 
there I examine them both in the field and with 
papers, and those who come up to a certain standard 

‘oceed to a higher course. 

1431. Will you give the Committee briefly an 
outline of the duties which a Yeomanry officer is 
expected to perform when first he comes to the School ? 
—He is expected to have gone through his preliminary 
drills before he comes, but it is found that those who 
have satisfied the Adjutants of regiments have to 
begin at the beginning again, they have to learn how 
to stand, sword and carbine exercise, how to increase 
and diminish the front, and to tell off a squadron. 
I then examine them both in the field and by papers ; 
those who are sufficiently instructed proceed to a 
higher course, and they are all re-examined before 
they receive their certificates—at the end of the 
month. . 

1432. How long does it take a man, on the average, 
to get into the first class?—I try them after they 
have been at the School 10 or 14 days ; they have only 

(28 days altogether. Out of the last 15 officers, I think 
T was able to let 9 go on, and the others were so 

anxious not to be thrown back that they undertook to 
work three hours extra a day if they might go on, and 
that is what is being done now. You cannot expect 
them to learn all that is necessary in a fortnight, they 
get a certain knowledge and at the end of the month 
they get their certificates, and now instead of giving a 
general certificate it is specified what they are most 
proficient in, so that each officer’s qualifications are 
thoroughly known, that is to say, it is known whether 
he can perform the sword exercise, and instruct in the 

same, whether he can perform the carbine exercise, 
and instruct in the same. Those who are most efficient 
have a higher certificate, all their qualifications are 
thoroughly known and specified. 

1433. How is their work distributed after the first 
ten days? Have they riding-school work to do?—No ; 
we have not time to give them any riding instruction. 
They are taken out mounted for reconnaissance duties. 
One man represents a troop, and he tells the Instructor 
how he would dispose of a troop, and he picks out 
the position where he would place his support. In- 
struction is given to individual men. Then we have 
dismounted drills, and make skeleton regiments with 
ropes. } 

HAA, You spoke of the. want of knowledge which 
some of those officers have of their preliminary drill ; 
Ts it not the case that every officer receives a certifi- 


cate before he comes up to the School ?—He may have ' 


received that two years before, and never thought 
anything about his drill since. 

_ 1435. You are aware that an application for leave 
to attend the School has to be accompanied with a 
certificate that the officer is acquainted with his 
preliminary duties ?—Yes ; but those who bring cer- 
tificates know very little more than those who do 
not. 

1436. Do you think that the non-commissioned 
officers of the permanent staff should all be obliged 
to go to the School when they are first appointed to 
the Yeomanry ?—Certainly they should, I consider, 
if they are to go permanently to the Yeomanry ; 
‘though they may know their drills, they ought to 

_ be 80 instructed as to teach it to others. A man 
miy know the drill book verbatim, but he may not 
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be able to teach others so that they may thoroughly Ceol Oates, 


understand it. 

1437. At the present time it is the practice to send 
to the School of Instruction non-commissioned officers 
of the Permanent Staff whom you may not find quite 
up to their work ?—Yes. 

1438. Have you had any refusals to go ?—Some 
have made the excuse that they were too old to be 
sent, and some of them have made excuses to go away 
again after they have gone to the School, on the plea 
of wanting to see their relations who were sick, on 
which occasions I have generally let them go. 
are put to a 
School. 

1439. In what way P—They are so far put to 
expense that they have to live there, and they have 
to keep their houses and families at home. They 
have to live at the messes. 

1440. What serjeant’s' mess do they join P—Some 
join the Cavalry Serjeants’ and some join the Rifle 
Brigaie’s, as it is close by. I have had cases of the 
serjeants making frivolous excuses to get away again, 
that their friends or relations were siek, when in 
reality they wanted to go back to their private 
business-—this I heard after they had left—shewing 
that they thought more of their private business than 
about their real work. 

1441. In cases where men have been reported as 
too old to go, are you aware whether they have 


remained on the Roll of the regiment ?—They must . 


remain on, we cannot get others to take their place. 
There are 18 permanent serjeants required in my 
District.' We cannot replace them, and the Captains 
will not give them up till they get some one to do 
their work. 

1442. In fact, you are obliged to put up with ineffi- 
cient men ?—We are obliged to put up with inefficient 
men because we cannot get good men to replace them. 

1443. (Sir F. FitzWygram.) With regard to the 
officer who did not know which was the pivot—did he 
come from the regiment with a certificate of qualifi- 
cation F—No; he had his certificate that he knew his 
preliminary work. He had been two years with his 
regiment, and had never found a permanent serjeant 
who could tell him which the pivot was. 

1444. (Major-General Shute.) You said that those 
men who were attached to a regiment were not 
generally well instructed ?—Yes. 

1445. At the head-qnarters in a place like Man- 
chester, Leeds, Brighton, and so on, in fact anywhere 
except at Aldershot or the Curragh, de not you think 
it very inexcusable if they are not thoroughly in- 
structed ?—I had many of them attached to me when 
I had a regiment, and I found, as a general rule, from 
the day they came they wished to be on leave till their 
month was over. I considered that they came for 
their qualification, and I simply refused them a cer- 
tificate. 

1446. Have you ever had instances of Yeomanry 
officers volunteering to stay on an extra month ?—I 
had one such case. You want more than a month to 
teach them all that is necessary. I am delighted to 
see what improvement some of these young officers 
make ; but then the officer who teaches them devotes 
himself personally to them four or five hours a day. _ 

1447, (Viscount Newport.) From what you have 
said it would appear that there is every prospect of 
officers in a very short time becoming very much more 
efficient than they hitherto have been ?—I think the 
time allowed, being only a month, is hardly sufficient 
to confirm their knowledge unless they attend Adju- 
tant’s drills. 

1448. Asa natural consequence of the efficiency of 
the officers, the whole force will become more efficient ? 
—Yes. ; 

1449. The School of Instruction will turn out to be 
very valuableforthe Yeomanry?—If properly carried out. 

1450. I understand you to say that you have been 
quite surprised at the anxiety that officers have shewn 
to make themselves efficient in their drill 2—Yes. 

1451. Should you recommend that the period: of 
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mre a drill at the School of Instruction shonSd be longer 
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<a certificate given him. 
«that the officer is qualified to command a troop, that _ 


than a month?—I think it would bea great advantage 
if it was longer, but officers on one or two occasions 
have said that they have so much to do that they 
cannot spare the time; they cannot stop sometimes 
even three days longer. 

1452. If the time was six weeks or two months 
they would be able to make themselves really 

efficient ?—If they had six weeks or two months they 
would make themselves more efficient than in one‘ 
month. 

1453. From what you have seen, I understand you 
to say that you are very well satisfied with the 
rapidity with which they have acquainted themselves 
with their duty >—Yes, very well. 

1454. (Mr. Tudor Johnson.) An officer before joining 
the school has to produce a certain certificate of quali- 
fication, has he not ?—Yes. 

1455, I understand you to say that perhaps after a 
fortnight an officer is not fit to be placed in what you 
term the first class ?—Yes. 

1456. Is he, at the end of the month, qualified to 
receive the certificate that is required to be obtained 
in order to entitle him to the allowances receivable 
by officers attending the school?—Yes ; I think they 

qualify themselves to that extent. JI have proposed 
that any one that did not pay the greatest atten- 
tion, and do what I thought necessary, should not have 
I now give a certificate 


he knows the carbine exercise, or can instruct in 
it, or that he knows the sword exercise, or can instruct 
in it. 

1457. There is a form of certificate given ?— 
Yes, a universal form ; but one officer is far better than 
others (in which case it seemed hardly fair that he 
should get the same certificate as the others), we give, 
with the sanction of the War Office, an appendix to. 
the certificate, saying what the officer excels in. I 
will put in the form. 

1458. Under present regulations all officers ap- 
‘pointed as subalterns, captains, or field officers, are 
required to pass a certain examination and obtain a 
certificate of proficiency at or before the second 
assembly of their regiments tor permanent- duty after, 
such appointment or promotion ; if they fail they may 
be examined within six months, and in the event of 
failing again, they are required to resign their com- 
mission ?—I believe that is the regulation. 

1459. There is one exception to that rule in favour 
of Captains appointed prior to 1871, and another in 
favour of officers who have served in the Regular 
Army ?—Yes.' 

1460. Do you approve of those regulations nash 
think where it is necessary that such certificates should 
be obtained, they should be obtained at the School. 

1461. You think that all officers should be required 
to obtain a certificate of proficiency from the school ? 
—Yes, 

_ 1462. Instead of at their regiments ?— Yes. 

1463. In the case of an officer appointed Sub- 
Lieutenant, who would not be granted a permanent 
commission as a Lieutenant till two years after he 
had been appointed, would you require him also to 
obtain his certificate from the school ?—Yes. 

1464. With regard to serjeants, at present the rule 
is that when transferred from the Regular Cavalry they 
are on probation for two months or they are appointed 
on probation subject to your inspection ?—1I believe 
what has been proposed is, that when a permanent 
serjeant was recommended from a regiment his name 
should be recorded in the War Office, and when a com- 
manding officer wanted a, permanent serjeant the non- 
commissioned officer should be ordered to attend at 


Aldershot, and he would not obtain an appointment 


unless he received a certificate, 

1465. If, from certain circumstances, a man cannot 
proceed at once to the School before appointment for 
the purpose of being examined, do you see any objection 
to his being appointed on the terms I have referred 
to, on the understanding that he came up for his 


not be appointed till he had obtained a certificate. 
from the School. 

1466. He is only appointed on probation ?—For 
two months; suppesing he did not pass at the School, 
he must be re-transferred to his regiment, causing the 
public useless expense. 

1467. I am speaking of a man who is transferred 


from the Army, with a certificate from his commanding — 
officer that he is fit in all respects to drill —I would — 
prefer his going through the School. There are plenty — 
of serjeants who are very good men, but they cannot — 


teach. 

1468. (Mr. De Bere.) I understand you to 
suggest the desirability of having highly qualified 
Adjutants and serjeants on the permanent staff shi: 
the Yeomanry ?—Yes. 

1469. When we have such a highly qualified staff 
do you not think that the officer could get a 
preliminary instruction better at the head-quarters 
of his Yeomanry ec than at the School '—No ; 
I do not. 


a 
‘ 


certificate Bier his appointment P—Yes; he should ~ 


1470, A preliminar’ ¥ instruction ?—It would be 


very preliminary. 


1471. After receiving that instruction, would nota — 
month at Aldershot be amply sufficient time in which | 


to learn the other part of what it was necessary for — 


him to learn?—No, I do not think so. In all cases 
so much’ depends on the ability of the officer. 

1472. These Adjutants of the permanent staff have 
a great deal of time on their hands, have they not ?— 
Not if they do their work.thoroughly. 


1473. (Lord Skelmersdale.) Do 3 you advocate officers ) 


and non-commissioned officers attending the same 
class ?—No ; I recommend that‘they should not. 

1474. With reference to the question ‘of the 
desirability of not allowing them to be attached to 
regiments any longer, your reason for wishing them all 
to go to the School is in order that they may get a 
more uniform ‘instruction ?>—Yes. 

1475. And also because you consider the instruction 
that they get there very good ?—They learn a great 
deal more at the School than there is time or oppor- 
tunity of teaching in a regiment. 

1476. The officers in charge of the School are par 
ticularly good instructors ?— Particularly. I never 
met such good instructors before. 

1477. So that it is desirable to take advantage of 


that, and to instruct as many officers as possible at the 
School 2—Yes ; 


and we get a uniform system, which is 
a great thing. i 

1478. (Marquis of Aclesbury.) Are you aware that 
an officer of my regimeut, now at Aldershot, though 
he has obtained a certiticate from a Dragoon regiment, 
and though he is marked “ Proficient” in the Army List, 


is so anxious to make himself thoroughly efficient that - 


he has gone again for a month to Aldershot ’—Yes ; 


he is a very smart. boy, and a very attentive boy, but - 


he did not get amongst the first class at his preliminary 
examination the Giese day, for all that he is a hard- 
working good officer. 

1479.. That shewsyat all events, that he has a great 
anxiety to learn?—If he finds that he does not get 
amongst the first one or two, no doubt he will apply to 

stop two or three months. 


1480. Would not it be practicable for an officer to — 


go through the necessary instruction to qualify himsel 
for two steps atatime? Might he not, by a longer 
stay at drill, learn sufficient, not only to qualify him- 
self as a Lieutenant, but as a Captain, and so save his 
going a second time !—If we had a proper standard of 
qualification, and he came up to it, his spending two 
months would better. impress on his mind what he 
learnt, than if he stopped one month. 

1481. Some note of that might be kept at the War 


Office, might’ it not ?—The ‘only difficulty is that 


having such a small establishment, this man, who had 
been there a month, would be beginning again with 
the new class—he could not have the necessary time 
devoted to him. If we had a larger establishie »*-it 
might be done. 
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1482. He would be there two months instead of one 
“month, and then he would be qualified to command a 

troop 1—Yes ; if he obtained a certificate he would be 
more confirmed in his duties. 

1483. In fact, three months together would be more 
valuable than six’ months spread over six years ?— 
Yes. 

1484. With respect to permanent serjeants, do you 
expect them to have attended musketry drill?—They 
ought to be taught that at Hythe. We do not pre- 

tend to teach them that. 

1485. That has not been made a condition yet ?— 


No. 
- 1486. Do transferred serjeants go to the School ?— 
“Yes ; to obtain the certificate of efficiency. 
4487. 1s there not some little hardship complained 
of by them in regard to the additional expense it is to 
them to be away from their regiments?—There have 
been some complaints about it which have been for- 
-warded on to the War Office. 

1488. Their case is rather a hard one in that respect, 
is it not ?—Yes, I think there is some hardship in it. 
‘It has been decided, I believe, that if they pass they 
get their expenses paid. 

1489. (Viscount Newport.) Do not you think it 
‘desirable that in some cases officers should be ap- 
pointed Captains as first appointments?—-Yes. I 
fancy that the consideration which weighs in the 
appointment of officers to the Yeomanry is a good 
deal the position that the man holds in the county, 
whether he can bring men into the corps. The fact 
of his never having been a Lieutenant before is not so 
much considered. 


1490. In fact, there may be circumstances under Col. Oakes, 


which it might be very desirable that a troop should 
be raised from a certain part of the county, and there 
might be only one officer who could raise that troop ? 
—Yes; I fancy that rule is generally carried out 
through the Yeomanry. I think itis the men best 
suited, sccially, for the appointments, who are 
selected, 


1491. (Marquis of Ailesbury.) At present a Yeo- 


manry regiment of eight troops is allowed only 12 
subalterns, whereas formerly it used to be allowed 16 2 
—-That is, a Lieutenant to each troop, and a Cornet to 
each squadron. 

1492. Supposing they were all called Lieutenants, 
there would be 16 Lieutenants. If that were done do 
you think that would assist in recruiting ?—If only 
men having the county estates were appointed. 

1493. (Major-General Shute.) You think that 
permanent serjeants ought to be qualified as musketry 
instructors?—Yes, they ought to be qualified. Asa 
general rule they can teach musketry, but when they 
come from Line regiments there is a difficulty. All 
Adjutants, I presume, will have to get certificates 
from Hythe. : 

1494. Is it the fact that no Adjutant is now 
appointed to the Yeomanry Cavalry who has not 
taken the same high certificate that is necessary to an 
Adjutant of Cavalry 1—No ; that is not so. 

1495. Do not you think that it is desirable that it 
should be so?—I think it most desirable. Formerly 
you asked the Adjutants at the inspections if they had 
got their certificates at Hythe, and that ought to be 
still required. 


[Adjourned to Tuesday next at 12 o’clock.] 
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CoLoneL Oaxes, O.B., further examined. 


1496. (Chairman.) The next point before the Com- 
mittee is Question 7, “Arrangements for permanent 
duty and troop drills; question of payment for the 
latter, and minimum number of days for each.” I 
believe you have given the subject some considera- 
tion, and you have prepared something in the nature 
of a scheme, which you will perhaps be kind enough 

to lay before the Committee ?—After I had made my 
_last inspection, I proposed a scheme in my Report, 
of which, if you will allow me, I will give the Com- 
“mittee an outline. I proposed that about six weeks 
previously to the regular period of permanent duty the 
men should be called out by squadrons for mounted 
drills for four days, when the driils should be con- 
ducted by the Adjutant, and subaltern officers should 
'attend. The men should be permitted to return 
_ home each day after drill, and should receive 7s. 
yer diem. ‘They should be again called out, under 

; the. same conditions as before, about a fortnight 
_or three weeks previously to permanent.duty. Cap- 
tains, as well as subalterns, should attend at this 
‘period, and the instructions should be carried out by 
the Captains and Adjutant. In both these periods, of 


~what I may call preiiminary drills, each drill should 


last at least four hours, from 4to 6 hours. Finally, the 
corps should be called out for permanent duty for 
four days, exclusive of days occupied in marching to 
and from Head-quarters, and during this last period 
the pay should be increased to 10s. per diem. The 
rates of pay recommended ahove I would make sub- 
ject to the following regulations. During the preli- 
minary drills, the men should only receive pay for the 
days on which they are actually present. If a 
man does not attend six preliminary drills he 
should only be entitled to 7s. per diem during the 
permanent training; and under any circumstances, 
during the permanent training, pay should only 
be given for the days on which the Yeomen are 
actually present. I fear that the increase of ex- 
pense which I have advocated as being necessary 
to maintain the proper efficiency of the Yeomanry 
force will be considered large; but I beg to point out 
that the increase of pay I propose for the Yeomanry 
rank and file, will, if he attends the full number of 
preliminary drills, and is present throughout the whole 
period of permanent duty, amount only to 47. 16s. 
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per man, the exact sum each man cost the country, - 


when the horse tax, which was 2/., was remitted, 
and will fall short of this sum in cases of absence 
from preliminary drills and permanent duty. Some 
civil advantages should also, I think, be given to 
Yeomen in consideration of their military services, 
and I would suggest that if they completed six days’ 
preliminary training, and have been present durmg 


-four days’ permanent duty, they, should not be 


liable to serve on juries, coroners’ inquests, or as 
churchwardens or as waywardens. There would 
be permanent duty for four days, and I think 
that the distribution of the drills in the proposed 
manner would have this advantage, that the attend- 
ance of the Yeoman at markets would not, be inter- 
fered with by his military duty, if the times for the 
military duty were considerately chosen. As matters 
stand at present many men absent themselves from a 
certain number of drills during the permanent duty, 
with or without leave. I consider that the troop 
mounted drills are quite useless. With regard to the 
question of payment, I find that the general impres- 
sion amongst officers of Yeomanry regiments is that 
the men require more pay and inducements. ‘There 
is great dissatisfaction among men at the smallness 
of the amount of pay they receive, and now that the 
freedom of horse-tax is common to all classes, the 
Yeomen consider that Government does not give 
them a fair remuneration for their time, trouble, and 
the use of their horses for the public service. 


1497, Briefly, your recommendation is to dividethe - 


period of drill into three periods ?—Yes. 

1498. Two of them being preliminary drills, and 
one partaking of the nature of permanent duty ?— 
Yes. 

1499. You have spoken only of the arrangements 
when comparatively large bodies of men are brought 
together ?—I should say two troops. 

1500. You have expressed an opinion adverse to 
troop drill ?—One squadron is the smallest number of 
men to be brought together for drill. 

1501. What is your opinion as to the troops? Is 
it that the preliminary drill should be continued or 
not ?—Mounted troop drills should be discontinued as 
useless. Preliminary drills to be squad drills on foot, 


and to take place as often as the men can be induced © 


to assemble. 
1502. You would not propose that the men should 
be paid in any way ?—Not for the squad drills on foot. 


1503. What has been your experience of the troop - 


drills, have they been well attended?—From what [ 
have been able to gather, I understand that they are 
not well attended, and a great many of them are 
quite useless. 

1504. When you say that they are quite useless, is 
that from want of proper means of instruction, or be- 
cause of the small number of men who attend ?—From 
the fact of the few men who assemble. For instance, in 
a regiment where they work in two ranks at per- 
manent duty, 80 few men attend at the troop drills 
that they are obliged to instruct them in single rank, 
and they are teaching them quite a different lesson 
from that which is taught at permanent duty. From 
what I have been able to gather, it appears that many 
of the men come late; some go through, perhaps, a 
whole hour or two hours’ drill, but a great many of 
them do not, and I therefore do not think the result is 
satisfactory. 

1505. How is attendance at these drills enforced at 
the present time ?—The men are obliged, before they 
receive payment for permanent duty, to attend three 
mounted troop drills. The average attendance at the 
troop drills through the whole of the regiments in the 
South of England, including officers and permanent 
serjeants, is 23, but it varies. In some regiments the 
average from the returns which I have received is 31, 
and in other regiments it is only 7. I have not the 
returns here of all the regiments, because their 
preliminary drills are now going on. . 

1506. Has it come within your knowledge that the 
attendance of particular troops is very variable—that 


in some the men attend very well, while in others — 


they attend very badly?—The attendance is very 
variable. / 

1507. Upon whom do you think, in that case, the 
responsibility should rest for bringing the men up to 
their drills ?—On the Captains and Adjutants. 


1508. Do you think that the men who have to | 


bring horses, or to lend them, would be able to spare 
them for so long a time at three different intervals P 


—I should imagine that it would be more convenient ~ 


to lend them for four days at different times than for 
eight consecutive days. . 

1509. Having reference to the employment, of 
these horses for agricultural purposes, I suppose you 
would give a little latitude beyond the six weeks, 
and three weeks you have spoken of ?—I should say 
the time should be when it was most convenient to 
the men to come out. 

1510. You have spoken’ of the first drills being 
under the Adjutant, and said that, in your opinion, 
the subalterns should be present. Do you not think 
that there would be a great deal of practical incon- 


venience in carrying out such a rule, and that you ~ 


would not be able to. enforce it?—If you wish to 
obtain efficiency it is necessary that it should be 
done. My opinion is, that the more the officers know, 
the more the men respect them, and the more they 
attend to them. If, on the other hand, the officers 
cannot drill their men, it is impossible to obtain 
efficiency. . 


1511. But assuming that the officers do under- 


stand their work, do, you attach importance to officers 
and men being-used to work together?—Yes; and 
the fact of the officers being present will bring the 
men to the drills. 

1512. It may be within your knowledge, that a 
great many subalterns of regiments do not belong to 
the county in which they are?—In some regiments 
it is so. 

1513. Do you think- you would be able to get 
those officers to go, from perhaps the other end of 
England, and to send their horses, and so forth, for 
four days?—Probably not, but I think that with 
regard to the efficiency of the Yeomanry, the officers 
should belong to the coutty; Yeomen would join 
their troops, and if the officers knew their work and 
attended their drills, the men would respect them 
and carry out their wishes. 

1514. Do you think that the advantage of having 
officers belonging to the county for the purpose of 
their attending troop drills, would be so great as to 
outweigh the advantage of obtaining better officers 
from elsewhere ?—I think that whatever officers now 


' join the Yeomanry they should go through such 


a course as to render them fit to hold their position as 


officers, but, at the same time, there is an immense | 


advantage in having officers and men belonging to 
the same county. I think -you would get a stronger 
and more efficient regiment where the Captains and 
subalterns belonged to the same county as the men. 
I believe that the troops would be much stronger 
than in cases where, for example, some of the officers 
come from Ireland, or only join for perhaps three of 
the eight days of permanent duty. 

1514, You spoke just now of the small number of 
men who attend at the troop-drills. Have you ever 
expressed any opinion as to the Yeomanry working 
in rank entire?—Yes. I entertain a very strong’ 
opinion upon that point. I think that when regiments 
are not stronger than 250 men, they should certainly 
always work in rank entire. During the last two 
seasons, I have asked, and persuaded commanding 
officers, who had very weak regiments, to work in rank 
entire. Where you have very strong regiments, it is 


not advisable, as they would cover more ground than 


one voice could command. 

1516. But a small number would not extend too 
far, would it, if working in rank entire ?—No, but. if 
you are to instruct the Yeomanry in the duties which 
are requisite to make them of any real use to the 
country, under the new rules, and proposed instruc-. 


tions of reconnaisance, dismounted duties, &c., you 
would not have sufficient men at troop drills, 

1517. Have you ever considered whether you 

would allot any particular class of instruction to 
\different periods?—Yes; I would recommend four 
squadron drills, by the Adjutant, the subalterns 
attending; and I would have squad drills, dressing, 
wheeling, inclining, and telling off squadron; increase 
and decrease of front, sword exercise, mounted and 
dismounted service. In the next four days, I would 
have on first and second days of second period, careful 
instruction in the duties of small advanced. parties, 
method of communication, reporting, &:. Third and 
fourth days of second period, practice in recon- 
noitring a village or town some few miles from place 
of assembly, and proceeding thence by different 
roads; that would beeight days. For permanent duty, 
next four days: first day, squadron drills, dismounted 
service, as in first period of squadron drills, simple 
_ field movements, marching past. Second and third 
» days, reconnoitring duties. The regiment should 
' yeconnoitre a village or small town, some few miles 
(eight to twelve miles) from head-quarters, squadrons 
_ proceeding by different routes, keeping up communi- 
cation and reporting to head-quarters. At the con- 
clusion of each day a few simple field movements 
' might be practised, and marching past. The last 
' day would be inspection, and the last day should be 
_ devoted to shewing the inspecting officer how the 
regiment could reconnoitre and perform dismounted 
service, as well as just marching past, and going 
through one or two field movements. 

1518. As I understand you, the whole number of the 
days which would be employed in drill would be 
twelve days ?—Yes. 

1519. And two days in marching ?—Yes. I think 
that is the very least with which it would be pos- 
sible to make the men efficient, so that you could 
depend upon them in time of need. 

1520. At present, the time occupied is eight days? 
—It is nominally eight days; but they only get four 

days’ drill, as a rule, except in a regiment where 
_ they do not count the marching in and marching out 
days. 

1521. With the eight days’ arrangement a Sunday 
must always intervene ?—Yes. 
1522. For that day pay is drawn, is it not ?—Yes. 
1523. And therefore they are paid for a day on 
which they do nothing at all?—Yes, with the four 
days, I presume, you would avoid Sunday. 
1524, In the. distribution of the drills which you 
‘have made, where do you make provision for the rifle 
practice, on which, as I understand, you lay some 
stress ?—There would be no time for that at perma- 
nent duty. That instruction must be given at squad 
drills when the men can be instructed in small parties 
on foot. I consider it a sine quad non that Yeomen 
should excel in this in order to make them of use as 
a defence to the country. 
1525, I wish to elicit from you how you propose to 
deal ‘vith that question, seeing that it is a part of your 
scheme ?—Butts must be provided and ammunition 
supplied, and orders issued for -small squads to 
assemble for practice as frequently as possible. Per- 
manent serjeants always to attend. 
) » 1526. (lajor-General Shute.) At the rifle practice 
- you would not require the men, | presume, to be in 
uniform ?-—No. 
_* 1527. That practice could be carried on by twos and 
threes, as the butts happened to be convenient ?— 
Yes. © ; 

- 1528. (Sir F. Fitz Wyyram.) With regard to hav- 
: ’ jing permanent drills by squadrons, do you still think 
_ that a permanent serjeant per troop is required ?— 
Ido. ‘ 

1529. Upon what grounds do you entertain that 
opinion ?—! think that a permanent serjeant per troop 
pe because he would have to attend all the 
foot 


d 


Ps As eer) * * 
rilis where all the preliminary drills, under this 


la would have tobe taught, and where he perhaps 
would only get three or four or six men to teach the 
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sword exercise or the carbine exercise, and which I Col. Oakes, 


think may be done with very few men. These per- 
manent serjeants, if you adopt the scheme proposed, 
should employ their time in taking every opportunity 
to instruct any small number of men they can get 
together. 

1530. You will recollect that the proposal was to 
give a horse tothe serjeant ?—Yes, he would require 
a horse at all squadron drills as the men are all 
mounted, and to enable him to attend all these small 
squad drills. 

1531. I am supposing the squadron serjeant to have 
a horse kept for him, would he not in that case be 
able to attend two sets of drills ?—I think it would 
be better if each troop had a permanent serjeant who 
would devote himself to it. 

1532. (Viscount Newport.) You have suggested the 
giving of no pay of any kind on days of marching 
when they are on permanent duty ?—Certainly not. 

1533. In many cases the troops have long distances 
to march and it takes up the whole day, does it not? 
—Yes, but they will get such an increase of pay 
that I think it will meet’those contingencies. You 
cannot make a law for every troop. 

1534. 1t would be of course impossible to increase 
the duties of the Yeomanry without materially in- 
creasing their pay ’—In my opinion if their duties 
cannot be increased, so as to make them efficient, they 
are of no use at all. 

1535, You do not consider them of any use as 
they are present ?—Not the least. That is to say 
not as a defence to the country if they were called out. 

1536. Do not you think that there is a certain 
feeling, at the present time, among the men that they 
are not sufficiently paid for the duties which they 
perform ?—Yes, that is the feeling, I think. 

15387. In fact their duties have been much increased 
since 1870, and they have had no proportionate in- 
crease of pay?’—No, it has been rather the other 
way, they have lost, and it was on that very account, 
after the information I received, that I proposed this 
increase of pay. * ; 

1538. Do not you think that the farmers would 
find great difficulty in giving up so much time as 
you propose to the drills, and that you would lose a 
class of men whom it is very desirable to retain in 

the Yeomanry P—No. I think one would rather 
gain by it, for when they have to come out for eight 
permanent days they grumble, and say that they 
are losing their market days. You could, to a certain 
extent, avoid that by only taking four consecutive 
days at a time, and I think that would be a great 
advantage, 

1539. The days of marching in and out must be 
counted, must they not?—With regard to the days 
marching in and out, the majority of the regiments 
in the south of England never count them. Very 
few count them. 

1540. I suppose they have not such long distances 
to go?—I do not know what the distances are, but 
they have to march a whole day very often to get 
to the place they are going to. On the day when 


they march from head-quarters they do no work, - 


they just get in, in the evening. 

1541. And they do not count that ?>—No, and they 
draw no pay for it. I cannot tell you how many 
regiments that applies to. 

1542. Would it be possible for‘ man with only one 
horse to go through reconnoitring and out-post 
duty, field movements and marchine-past on the same 
day ?-—For the four days the drills would be simple; 
Just to see that they could wheel and go through 
one or two movements pretty regularly. You would 
halt between the drills and devote a day to each drill, 
tkat would be necessary. 

1543, Would it not be very hard upon the horses 
to employ them for four consecutive days ?—I can 
only speak from my own experience of riding. I do 
not think that there would be any hardship if you 
wanted them to be of any use in the defence of the 
country. ; 
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1544. You stated that you considered the present 
troop mounted drills quite useless, but have they not 
the effect of making men and horses steadier, and of 
enabling them to work well together in the field ?— 
Not the least ; I think that troop drills, as a general 
rule, are a farce. 

1545. Do not you find that some troops attend 
well ?—Pretty well, but the maximum number is 
generally so small at these drills that the instruction 
they then receive is comparatively useless, and should 
be given at squad drills on foot. 

1546. (Mr. Tudor Johnson.) You propose that twelve 
days should be the period for the preliminary drills 
and permanent duty ?—Yes. 

1547. At the present time the Yeomanry are 
required to perform at least nine drills, three of them- 
being. mounted troop drills, to entitle them to pay 
when on permanent duty P—Yes. 

1548, Your proposal really is a reduction by a few 
days of that period, is it not?—The reason why I 
have proposed what I have stated is, that if the plan 
is properly worked out, I think it will make the 
Yeomanry most efficient. I do not refer to those squad 
drills at which the men assemble for half an hour 
before dinner and go home again on each day, but 
that they should be drilled for four or five days on 
horses. 

1549. I am supposing that each of the present 
preliminary drills and mounted troop drills counts 
as one day ?—I never attended any of them, and I do 


not know ; I only judge from the results I have seen . 


after the drills, when I see the men at permanent 
duty. 
_ 1550. Are you aware that the ‘Leicestershire 
Yeomanry assemble by squadrons before they meet 
as a regiment on permanent duty ?—No. : 

1551. And that they receive pay at the rate of 2s. 
per man and 1s. 4d. per horse. They have. their 
drills—that is, nine preliminary drills, three of which 
must be mounted—for which they receive no pay, 
and in addition to those they are assembled, before 
they go through the permanent duty of their regi- 
ment, by squadrons, for three or four days’ duty, 
receiving exercise rates ?—But do they get full pay 
for their eight days besides ? 

1552. No; they get the exercise pay on the con- 
dition that the whole pay received does not exceed 


permanent duty pay for eight days?—I was: not - 


aware of that. 

1553. Your recommendation is really an extension 
of the practice which is adopted by the Leicestershire 
Yeomanry ?—I did not know that. 

1554. (Mr. De la Bere.) Do you not consider the 
Yeomanry force essentially a Volunteer force, that is 
to say with this exception, that they have money paid 
for permanent duty, which is a mere allowance, as it 
were, to keep them when they are assembled together ? 
—From what I gather they do not consider the pay 
sufficient ; they feel that very much. 

1555. Would it not alter the character of the force 
if they were paid for every drill for which they were 
I am speaking, not of permanent duty, 
but of squadron drills —It must change the conditions 


‘of the force; if you do not pay them, they will not 


come. 


made efficient, without being paid for it >—No; and 
they cannot be made efficient unless they come. 

1557. If you alter the period of the permanent 
duty, how do you propose that the officers should be 
well instructed, if they are to be for so short a time 
with large bodies of men?—The subaltern officers 
will be present at all the drills, and the Captains will 
be present during the ‘eight days, as much as they 
are at present. 

1558. Do you allude to the permanent duty !—No ; 
to the four days previous to permanent duty, and the 
four days of permanent duty. i 

1559. 1 did not understand you to say that the 
Captains should be present at each of the four days ? 
—At the second four days. 


1556. You do not think they would come and be 


1560. You are aware that officers, when out for 
training éxercise, which is sometimes adopted by the 
Yeomanry Cavalry instead of permanent duty, do not. 
get any pay ?—I think that the officers are quite 
Volunteers, and that they do not care a bit about the 
pay; a8 a rule they would rather have their men 
efficient than get so many shillings more a day. 

1561. Do not the Yeomanry at the present time 
attend at the head-quarters of the troop for troop 
drills ?—Yes; those are the three mounted drills. 

1562. Do they come to the general head-quarters 
at periods other than when they come for permanent 
duty ?—Not that I have ever heard of. ° 

1563. You are of opinion that the increase in the 
number of the drills has rather tended to decrease the 
number of the Yeomen P—Troop drills. 

1564. Rather the number of the drills ?—The troop 
drills have been increased, and I think that has made 
the men very discontented. - 

1565. It has decreased the force, has it not?—I 
have said so, 

1566. If the present number of drills have been 
the cause of losing men, and’ you propose still addi-. 
tional drills to produce greater efficiency, would not. 
that create a further decrease P—No ; not if you paid 
them. 

1567. You think that the pay would be an incentive 
to them to come ?—Yes. 

1568. (Colonel Biddulph.) Is the reason why the 
permanent duty is not popular because the men are 
taken away from their business P—The general com-~ 
plaint is that they are not paid sufficiently, I think. 

1569. Have you found that amongst their families 
it has been unpopular?—Yes; I have had those 
reasons given me, that the old farmers do not like 
their sons being taken away on their own account 
for eight days, because it takes them away from their 
work, and they are more dissipated than they are 
when they are at home, and spend a great deal of 
money. I have heard that in different places, but 
the great objection has been that they were not paid 
enough ; all those kind of reasons have been brought 
forward. 

1570. You stated that the men were obliged to 
attend three mounted troop drills, in order to get pay 
for-permanent duty; is that adhered to ?—To the best 
of my belief it is not adhered to. 

1571. Do you think that there are any means of 
checking it —No. 

1572. You have mentioned a regiment whose 


“average attendance was 21; how many troops had 


that regiment. ?—I said that the average all through 
was 23, I think, that is taking the whole of the regi- 
ments ; in one regiment the average was 21. 

1573. How many troops had that regiment ?—I 
think it had six. 

1574. How many men did they return as present at 
the inspection to draw pay ?—I am afraid I cannot 
tell you by this return ; that is an Artillery regiment, 
or it is mixed up with Artillery. I will take any 
other regiment. J have one before me, and the 
average number that attended troop drills is 17. 

1575. How many troops are there in that regi- 
ment ?—Six troops. ’ 

1576. How many men were present at the per- 
manent duty ?—136. 

1577. Then in that case pay was drawn for 34 men 
more than had been present at the troop drills, 
assuming that the average of 17 included the same 
men who attended the permanent duty ?—Yes, I sup- 
pose so. 

1578. Do you find with regard to the troop drills 
that moré than one troop drill is gone through in one 
day ?—I cannot tell you but many troop drills I know 
are done onthe day that they arrive at head-quarters 
for permanent duty. Indeed, I can tell you that I 
‘know that more than one troop drill is on certain 
occasions done in one day. 

1579. Is any time fixed for the duration of the 
troop drill ?—I think not. - ie 

1580. Practically it is left to the discretion’ of 
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the senior officer present to say how many drills he 
will go through in one day?—Yes, and how long 
they will last. 

1581. (Colonel Baker.) You have suggested a con- 

siderable increase of pay. Do you consider that the 
pay is a great encouragement to the mass of 
the Yeomanry to join, or are there many men to 
whom the pay is a secondary consideration?—As 
well as I can judge from my information from 
different regiments, I think that the pay is an induce- 
ment to the men to join the Yeomanry. 
' 1582. Are there not many men who would serve as 
Volunteers to whom it would not be an inducement. 
I mean the better class of farmers ?—I have not the 
least doubt that the better class of rich farmers 
would join as Volunteers, but taking the middle class, 
and the poorer class of farmers, I think the pay is an 
inducement to them. 

1583. Do you think that the most valuable class 
for the Yeomanry is the class to whom pay is the 
least consideration ?—They would be a superior class 


“of men, and consequently of course they would be of 
more value. < 


1584. Do you think that any system could be 
adopted by which men of that class might serve 
without pay, perhaps having some distinction to 


mark the fact, that they did so serve ?—I certainly: 


do think that you might have a class, of course, of 
that kind, but you should not keep the two classes of 
men mixed together in the same corps; you might 
have a corps of superior men who would join the 
force for the honour and pleasute of the thing. 

1585. Then, in fact, you consider that if the 

Yeomen served as Volunteers, or if a few corps were 
raised to serve as Volunteers, they would probably be 
superior as a class to those serving at a certain rate 
of pay ?—Yes, if they took to it and understood it, 
and preferred it, and were considered superior, but 
you must give them some distinction or raise them 
above the ordinary class of paid men. I thmk that 
you would get corps of that kind. 
_ 1586. Would you release all Yeomen from the 
civil duties which you have proposed, or might it not 
be advisable only to release those who were prepared 
to serve without pay ?—I have not thought of that, 
but I should certainly suggest that you should only 
release those who would serve without pay. 

1587. If such a system were adopted would it not 
enable you to devote more money to the special 
purposes which you have previously mentioned ?— 
Certainly. 

1588. Do you consider that payment should be 
made for Sundays?—lI particularly tried to arrange 
the duties in order to avoid Sundays, for I think, they 
are objectionable in more ways than one; the men 
being idle and drawing a day’s pay for nothing. 

1589. Do you consider it absolutely necessary to 
pay for the first or preliminary period of squadron 
drill ?—If you wish them to be attended by the class 
that I propose, I think it would be necessary. 

1590. (Marquis of Ailesbury.) Might there not be 
some difficulty in getting that double period of 
squadron drills, and in obtaining the attendance of 


_ the Adjutants in some counties where a regiment was 


spread over a large area ?—It would be hard work for 
him, I think, inasmuch as he is a servant to the 
Yeomanry for twelve months ; that should certainly be 
taken into consideration when squadrons were called 
out. 

1591. Of course, if the Adjutant was to attend all 
those drills he would have very hard work, would he 
not ?—Yes, he would have very hard work with all 
the troops going on; but I think that if he took an 
interest in it he would be able to manage it. 

1592. Would it not be absolutely necessary for the 
Adjutant, at that period of the year, to have the use 
of two horses of his own?—Under the system pro- 


_ posed, I think it would probably be necessary. 


1593. You think it would ?—I do. 
1594, The attendance at the squadron drills, if the 
men were paid, would probably, in your opinion, be 


much more regular than the attendance at present at ee 


troop drills —Much more regular. ; 

1595. According to the plan which I understand 
exists in the Leicestershire Yeomanry, the men are— 
including marching days—six days on permanent 
duty, and 7s. per man are saved upon ‘two days, 
making 14s., which would otherwise be paid to the 
men on the occasion of their squadron drills, pre- 
viously to going on permanent duty. Is that not 
so ?—That is what has been stated, but I never heard 
of that before. 

1596. That, to a certain extent, would meet your 
views, would it not—that the preliminary squadron 
drills should be paid for, and that the permanent duty 
should be only four days instead of six, exclusive of 
marching days ?—Yes. 

1597. I understood you to say that you expect the 
two marching days to be paid for as at present ?— 
No; not to be paid for. If they attended twelve days 
they would get 7s. a day for the eight days—the two 
periods of preliminary drill—and 10s. a day for the 
permanent duty. 

1598. (Chairman.) Conditionally upon their being 
present on the second occasion?—On condition that 
they are only to be paid for the days that they are 
actually there. 

1599. (Marquis of Ailesbury.) Does not one of the 
onjections to the troop drills in regaad to their effi- 
ciency, and in regard to the attendance of the men, 
very much turn upon the non-attendance of the 
officers ?—I think it does, very much. 

1600. Many of the officers in the spring of the 
year being in London, and perhaps members of Par- 
liament, and even those resident in the county all the 
year round, being men of business, with such a num- 
ber of drills as are required, are very irregular in 
their attendance, are they not?—I believe that they 
are, very irregular. 

1601. Is it not a very great mistake to have officers 
belonging to regiments when they are not connected 
with the county ?—It is a very great mistake. 

1602. Although you might occasionally eet officers 
who had retired from the Regular Cavalry to join 
regiments of Yeomanry, perhaps for the sake of the 
uniform, or for the society that they meet with at per- 
manent duty; yet, if those officers do not reside in 
the county, they are, in fact, of no advantage what- 
ever to the regiment—having regard to the moral 
influence they exercise over the men?—I quite agree 
with that. I think that having local officers belonging 
to the county is an immense advantage over out- 
siders, although the others may be just as pleasant, 
but they have no command over the Yeomanry; the 
men do not look up to them in any way. 

1608. Practically, in future, if all officers, on 
joining the Yeomanry, were required to learn their 
duties at the School at Aldershot, or elsewhere, those 
officers, although they could not probably pretend to 
be equal to officers who had served in a Regular 
Cavalry regiment, yet would be sufficiently capable 
of performing their duties in the field, and be 
more valuable than a superior Cavalry officer who 
had no connection with the county ?—I judge from 
the officers who are now at Aldershot. There are six 
or ten of them who are quite competent to command 
a troop of Yeomanry, and to instruct the men in 
troop and squadron drill. They are equal to officers 
that you take from a regiment. [examined four or 
five of them yesterday. 

1604. Is it not the fact that one of the first diffi- 
culties that an officer from the Regular Cavalry 
encounters when he takes the command of a troop of 
Yeomanry is, that he expects the men to do what he 
tells them; whereas he finds, although they are per« 
fectly willing, they do not understand their duties, 
and therefore he has to learn how to teach, while 
before, he had only to learn to command ?—That is 
very true. 

1605. It requires, in fact, special instruction for 
the Yeomanry, to enable the officers to command 
them ?—Yes; and, added to. that, if an officer has left 
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the Regulars for many years, the drill has been so 
much changed from what it was, that no doubt he 
really would hardly know so much in instructing drill 
as the Yeomanry—not so much as many Yeomanry 
officers who have been through the School. 

1606. Of course the Commanding Officer of any 
Yeomanry regiment would be only too glad to obtain 
officers in the county to join his regiment—I mean 
officers who had served in the Regular Forces, but if 
they are not connected with the county it is hardly 
worth while to have them, is it ?>—Taking everything 
into consideration, I should say that it was better to 
have an officer who belonged to the county. 

1607. Practically, does not the difficulty at the 
present time, in regard to obtaining Volunteers, arise 
more from the fact of the additional number of drills 
that are imposed (very properly, I think, in the 
Yeomanry), and therefore it is your opinion that 
those additional drills ought to be paid for ?—Cer- 
tainly. 

1608. Are you aware that when a regiment is on 
permanent ‘duty, as at present arranged, for six days, 
exclusive of marching days, it is a usual calculation 
to make, that supposing the pay to be drawn from the 
Government amounts to 1,300/., in all probability at 
least double that sum will be spent in the town, the 
men spending very much more money than they 
actually receive, as matters now stand ?—Certainly ; 
particularly in regiments that are composed of 
wealthy Yeomen—more than double I should say. 

1609. I have heard it stated that one of these 
wealthy Yeomen in fact gives a tone to the whole of 
his troop, and that sometimes he is supposed to spend 
iiaday. At any rate, upon the whole, you may 
have heard it said by officers-of experience that he 
spends ‘at least, for himself and his horse, 14s. a 
day ?—More than double. I have heard that often 
said. 

1610. In the course of your recommendations, 
which appear to be most excellent recommendations, 
you have made no arrangement as to the preliminary 
drills for recruits.P—I presume that the recruits would 
be taught at the squad drills. I put great faith in 
the instruction given at the squad drills; but the 
recruits would be instructed individually, one, two, or 
three at.a time. 

1611. Would you make no condition a8 to any 
particular number of those drills that a recruit should 
attend ?—I have not thought of it on that plan. 

1612. The great difference between a Yeoman and 
a Rifle Volunteer is, that the Yeoman and his horse 
go away from his home and his business ?—Yes. 

1613. Whereas a Rifle Volunteer is only absent 
from his business for so many hours in the day, as 
a general rule?—That is the great difficulty and the 
great difference, that a Yeoman is away for so many 
consecutive days together. 

1614. Although you might suppose a Yeoman to 
be quite willing to give a certain number of hours, 
in the course of a year, to military instruction for 
the good of his country, he is not willing, and can- 
not-afford to have money taken out of his pocket by 
it?-—-No; by neglecting his business. 

1615. And that is why. hé requires pay?—I 
think se. r 

1616, (Chainman.) Ave you aware that there is a 
system 'of fines in some regiments for non-attendance 
at the drills?—i am aware that such is the case. 

1617. Do you know how those fines-are expended ? 
—As a geveral ‘rule, from what I gather when I igo 
round to the regiments, where they are collected, some 
are very severe, while some are not so heavy; but 
they generally spend them in ‘a dinner, I think, ‘or 
some entertainment. 5 . 

1618. Is that the way in which the attendance of 
the men is ‘enforced, at the present time ?—I do not 
think that the fines are very regularly carried out at 
present. ; 


ipbtt). Ave ther. gaine to hethis yorr, nominal mobks 

for attendance at troop: drill?—Dor the, permanent 

duty —there is no return this year—a nominal roll is 
r 


handed to the Inspector after the inspection. I 
believe the order is, that every man who is not present 
on horseback is to be returned as absent. 

1620. Do you think it would answer to have 
nominal rolls for squadron drill also?—You would 
require, I think, to have certificates as to how long 
each man was present, and that is what I deprecate 
in troop drills, I think that some men are only 
nominally there, and are not drilled. A man should 
not be considered to be present at the drill unless 
he is there the whole time and therefore entitled to 
receive pay. 

1621. Do you think it would be possible to have a roll 
made out, specifying the drills each man had attended, 
and the duration of each man’s drill ?—Yes, anything 
of that kind could be done, you have only to 
order it, presuming always that honourable men will 
not give false certificates. _ 

1622. Would there be any practical difficulty in 
working it ?—Not the least. 

1623. Do you think it would be an advantage to 
the service?—Yes, because you would know how 
many hours each man had been at drill. 

1624. (Major-General Shute.) You have recom- 
mended that a permanent serjeant should continue 
to be attached to each troop instead of only to each 
squadron. Ifa permanent serjeant was continued to 
each troop, and he was a qualified musketry instructor, 
would not he be able to attend the rifle practice of 


. the men, by twos or threes, a8 opportunities offered ? 


—Most certainly, and-Ithink it would be most de- 
sirable.“ j BE 

- 1625. Would he not be able to bring on quite 
young recruits, by twos and threes, at occasional 
small drills ?—Yes, certainly. . 

1626. Which he could not do if he had a squadron 
to look. after ?—No, as a certain part of his duty, I 
think an arrangement should be made that those 
boys, in twos and threes, should assemble, when he 
had nothing to do in the afternoon, for drill. 

1627. As the Volunteers do after their work is over 
at 6 or 7 o'clock ?—Yes, and their permanent serjeant 
should go round to the farms where he could get the 
farm men together, —. A 

1628. (Sur #. Fitz Wygram.) How many recruits 
do you suppose there are in a squadron in the course 
of a year?—I have heard of two-thirds of a troop 
changing in a year. 


_ “1629. But how many are there on the average 


generally ?—In a squadron there are not more than 
four or-five, I think. 

- 1630. Are you aware of anything which. should 
preveht a serjeant drilling that number of recruits in 
the course of a .year?—Probably he would have 
different villages to go to, and he would not be able 
to get them together; but if he could collect the men 
to be drilled, there would: be no difficulty probably 
in one sefjeant drilling two squadrons, but they 
have to go round and look up the men, which many of 
these serjeants do; they go round to look at the men’s 
equipments two or three times a year, and they have. 
a great extent of country to go over. I think it 
might be tried to see whether it could be done. 

1631. Itas a question of expense, and my idea is 
that one serjeant for a squadron, with a horse, would 
be more effective than two troop serjeants without _ 
horses ?—Yes, I think one serjeant might be best, ’ 
were -he thoroughly appointed (with a good horse, 
&c.), but still better if each troop had a permanent 
serjeant appointed. As some of these squadrons 
occupy a great deal of ground, I do not think that 
one serjeant could possibly do his duty properly, 
for example, to Lord Charles Bruce’s or Lord <Ailes- 
bury’s troop,'and the troop that is with it, because ~ 
it occupies such an immense deal of space and is so 
far separaced. Again, in other places, there is com- 
parative idleness for them; the extent of the ground 
and the distance that-the men lave to #0 over is 
so great. Ithink you might reduce a good many in 
the whole force of Yeomanry. I think there is no 
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doubt that some regiments would be left very badly 
off for instruction, 

1632. With regard to the Yeoman’s pay, is it not 
the case that a Yeoman is willing to give his time 
without pay; but he does not see why he should be 
put to expense into the bargain, and do you think 
that the 10s. a day which you propose would more 
than cover the whole of a Yeoman’s expenses and his 
horse?—As Yeomen generally live, it would not cover 
half of it ; if he was a tradesman-kind of Yeoman, 
I think it would cover all his expenses. 

1633. Not more?—I think not; from the fact of 
, coming together, they live so much better than 
usual. 

1634. But he is still giving his services for nothing ? 
—He is just having his expenses paid ; and from what 
I gather from people who ought to know best, I mean 


from different officers and Yeomen as I go round, I 


think it is not that that will fill the ranks. : 

1635. (Viscount Newport.) Is it not the case, as a 
rule, that a Yeoman is considerably out of pocket at 
the end of the permanent duty under the present 
arrangements, from the necessary expenses that he 
has to meet for lodging and stabling, and so forth ?—— 
So I am told, 

1636. Do you approve of the system of fines ?—I 
do not. 

1637. Do you mean that these fines are imposed by 
the Captains, or is it done among the men themselves ? 
—I think it is generally done by the Quartermaster- 


_ Serjeant in most regiments; but I think that in very 


few of them is it done in a business-like manner—they 
fine themselves, and they fine their officers, and all 
the money is put into the same purse. 

1638. Do not you think that there might be some 
difficulty in changing from troop drills to squadron 
drills, with regard to getting drill ground?—I think, 
under the systems of drill that I have proposed for 
the Yeomanry, you will not require so much ground, 
as they will be at liberty to go over the country 
down bye-roads, and taking advantage of any rough 
piece of ground that there was no harm inriding over. 
I think that the squadron drills will not require so 
much room. 

1639. Still the men must be drilled in squadron toa 
certain extent ?—Yes. 

1640. Therefore they will require ground for that 


_ purpose 2— Yes. 


1641. How do you find the drill grounds in your 
district generally provided?—They are generally 
provided in this way, that if there is a gentleman’s 
park near, he allows the troops to go in. If not, 
sometimes a field is hired. 

1642. Is it not the case that very often some of the 
large farmers lend a field for drill purposes ?—Yes. 

1643. Perhaps they might not care to lend it to a 
troop to which they did not belong ?—Perhaps not, 
but still even if you had only a small piece of ground 
to drill a squadron in, if you had that squadron com- 
plete, and the men attended each of the eight drills, I 
believe that you could get greater efficiency than even 
by having the troops upon a larger piece of ground. 

1644, You see no difficulty in that ?—No. I think 
that there would be an immense advantage in it. 

1645. (Mr. Tudor Johnson.) At the squad drills 
the men could be taught the preliminary musketry 


course by the serjeants, could they not P—Certainly. 


1646. (Mr. De la Bere.) You have said that not 
only is it a question of pay with a man in a Yeo- 


' manry Corps, but also a question of loss to him, as 


it takes him away from home, if he is required to 
attend certain drills away from his residence. Are 
you aware that the Volunteers, who have no pay, 


go away for a considerable time, not only to even- 


ing drills, but with the corps to manceuvres ?—Yes, 
I believe they do. 
1647. Without receiving any emolument at all p— 


‘Yes. 
_ 1648. Excepting a kind of capitation grant of 10s. 
a-day for the period of the manceuvres and 2s. 6d.a 


head in the case of ordinary camps ?>—Yes. 


" 3 
' ee 


1649. You have alluded to the horse tax of 2/., as Ol. Oakes 
LB. 


covering the additional expense which you have 
spoken of ?—Yes. tl 

1650. You must be aware that that rate has not 
been in force for many years and that the ad- 
ditional drills you have advocated will cost. between 
20,0007. and 23,000/. a-year. Consequently there 
must be a great reduction. somewhere, if those drills 
are to be ‘carried out at the price you have fixed ?— 
My object, in recommending this extra expense to be 
incurred as to drills, is that F presume, if the country 
keeps up a force, it wants an efficient one, and if the 
money is not spent upon it, whatever may be allowed 
will be quite thrown away. But, if you spend this 
money upon it, and you get this time out of the men, 
you will have a force that you can depend upon. 
It appears to me that whether you spent 20,000/. 
upon the Yeomanry force or 30,000. upon the force, 
you want a force that you can depend upon, and that 
is the spirit in which | give my evidence. 

1651. (Marquis of Ailesbury.) The way in which 
you have answered the last question tends to shew 
that it is preferable to give a larger sum for an 
efficient force than a smaller sum for an inefficient 
force ?—Yes. 

1652. You did not of course mean to say that you 
proposed that the cost should be augmented by as 
much as one-third !—No, not at all. It was just to 
explain what I wished to say. 

1653. Chairman. The next question is with regard 
to “the provision of horses.” What is your opinion 
with respect to the first point, namely, whether the 
horses should, in all cases, be the property of the 
men who ride them, or whether they should be allowed 
to be hired or borrowed, and under what conditions? 
—I think, as a rule, the horses should belong to the 
Yeoman, or his father, or his brother, or a near 
relation. J am averse to their being hired or bor- 
rowed. 

1654. Under what conditions would you allow them 
to be borrowed ?>—They might be borrowed from the 
father or the uncle. ° 

1655. Who would you make responsible for the 
horse ?—It would be a mutual arrangement, I 
presume. 

1656. Although at the present time, technically, 
the horge is supposed to be the property of the 
Yeoman, any arrangement to the contrary is not 
formally recognized ?—We have a return given us 
every year from each regiment of how many horses 
are hired. 

1657. Would you allow a man who borrowed a 
horse to change it without the sanction of his com- 
manding officer during permanent duty ?—Certainly 
not. 

1659. Would you allow him to change his horse 
at any time without leave?—You would make a 
man more efficient if the commanding officer had the 
power of preventing him from changing his horge 
as he liked. / 

1660. Do you think that you could enforce the 
rule that the horses should be the property of the 
men who rode them ?—I feel that it would be very 
difficult under the existing custom, 

1661. What is your practice with regard to the 
inspection of horses. Do you inspect them ?—I in- 
spect them when I go to look at aregiment, I have 
them all ranked past singly in order that I may look 
particularly at them. There is no kind of medical 
inspection as to whether they are sound. They 
might be lame, but I should never notice that, only 
whether they are fit for the service that they are 
supposed to do. 

1662. Is it your experience that the Yeomen gene- 
rally hire a fair class of horse, or are there exceptions 
to that?—They vary very much in different regi- 
ments, but there are always some few in every regi- 
met, more in some than in others, that would not be 
fit, if they were called upon for service. I have neyer 
hitherto made a point of putting down exactly how 
many there were in each regiment é 
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1663. Have you had occasion to report any large 


number of horses as being unfit ?—Not any large | 


number, there are some few in every regiment. A 
great many of these horses I believe are-hired now 
and borrowed, but borrowed particularly. I think I 
said the other day that I had heard one or two 
Adjutants say that they have found great difficulty 
this. year, on account of the horse tax being taken 
away, in mounting their men. 


1664. The relief from the horse tax went further 
than the value of the horse tax itself, did it not. It 
was considered as a sort of distinction, not merely as a 
matter of money but the men liked to be exempt ?—Yes. 


1665. Do you think that commanding officers of 
regiments take proper steps to secure a good class 
of horse in the ranks?—I think that they all try to 
get as good horses as they can, and that they all 
put as much pressure on as they dare. 


1666. Do you think that they succeed fairly on the 
whole ?—Yes. 

1667. If a horse was borrowed how would you 
prevent its being borrowed again for the service of 
a man in a different regiment, supposing it did not go 
out at the same time, because that might happen ?— 
I think it probably does. 

1668. Do you think that that does often happen ?— 
Not in a thorough Yeomanry regiment, but I think 
that in some regiments that are full of tradesmen it 
does. 


1669. How would you put a stop to that; would 
you propose to mark the horses ?—I do not know how 
you could stop it if you allowed the men to have 
borrowed horses. If aman lets his horse for a term 
of duty he might lend it to another man, but I do not 
think that among thorough Yeomanry regiments it 
happens at all. 


1670. But you think it does happen in regiments 
which are near towns ?—Yes ; for instance, near Lon- 
don, I think itis quite possible that it does happen. 
Many horses come down from London in the case of 
some of the regiments. 


1671. I suppose you would hardly expect Yeomen 
to entertain the question of the horses being marked’? 
—TI think not, it would spoil their sale, they would 
be looked upon as cast troopers, if they were marked. 
A suggestion which I offered last year about finding 


_ horses, perhaps you would allow me to express now. . 


In going round the regiments I have been told that 
there are many Yeomen—particularly old Yeomen, 
and wealthy Yeomern—-who would be very glad to 
lend their horses. ‘hey are old themselves and have 
been many years in the regiment, and they have 
great pride in having been so, but they are too old 
to ride, and they would be glad to lend their horses. 
I have been told by some Adjutants that as many as 
30 or 40 horses could be provided for the Cavalry 
Reserve in that way. Should it be considered ad- 


visable for these men to join the ranks. during 


permanent duty there is no objection amongst the 


“best Yeomen to have Reserve men mixed with them 


in the ranks, as they would then feel that they were 
serving with soldiers. A wealthy Yeoman does not. 
object to standing next to a Reserve soldier, but he 
does object to rub elbows with a ‘buicher, hearse- 
driver, or huckster. I think that would be worth 
consideration when the Cavalry Reserve is formed, 
you would then have an opportunity of bringing 
your Reserve men and getting them mounted in a 


‘comparatively cheap way, and the very fact of mixing 


them with the Yeomanry would give the Yeomanry 
stability. i HKG 

1672. One of the heads of this question is whether 
it would be desirable for.Government to find horses 
for the Yeomanry, which would be available if 


required, as Cavalry reserves; under what terms do 


you suppose that any, such arrangement is. possible ? 


‘—I think that it would require a good deal of con- 


sideration. I have heard of a scheme that Colonel 


‘paid for them. 


‘Baker proposed at one time, of that kind. I do not 


know the details of it sufficiently to be able to express 
any opinion on it, but I think that any scheme which 
provided a number of horses ready when they were 
required, and would give you an opportunity of 
drilling the Yeomanry, and, mounting them upon, the 
same system, would be an advantage to the Cavalry 
as a National movement. 


1673. If a Yeoman did not find his own horse, 
would you propose that he should be paid for his own 
service, andthe owner of the horse for the service of the 
horse ?-—Under the existing rules few hire their horses. 


1674. But if the horse does not belong to the man, 
do you think there should be a distribution of the 
pay ?—If a Yeoman lent his horse for a Reserve man, 
certainly the Yeoman should only receive part of the 
money; he should be paid, whatever agreement could 
be made, for the hire of the horse, and in those cases it 
has been proposed to me that the Yeoman should get 
7s. for the hire of his horse, and the Reserve man 
‘would ride him. It was not this year that an increase 
of pay was thought of, but last year. Some of these 
very old farmers are of great use ‘to a regiment, 
because they induce recruits to join, but if they were 
disqualified (from old age, corpulence, &c.), they 
would be very glad to find the horses, if they were 
I do not know that that is universal, 
but in three or four regiments they have spoken to 
me on the subject. 


1675. (Major-General Shute.) You have spoken of 
a Cavalry Reserve, but-do you believe in a Cavalry 
Reserve, as regards the men ?—Not yet. 

1676.-Do you think that an old Cavalry soldier 
who had not been in the habit of riding or grooming 
for 18 months, would not be more difficult to re-teach 
than a recruit to instruct ?—They want instruction, in 
order to be kept up to their work, no doubt. 

1677. (Viscount Newport.) When you say that you. 
would allow a horse to be borrowed from a father or 
an uncle, you would not object to its being: borrowed, 
T suppose, from a brother ?—No. 


1678. Or a partner in business ?—Only from a father 
or brother, and not from a more distant relation, or a 
partner, as horses belonging to the last named can . 
not be considered as belonging to the family, and 
would be pressed by the Government if required. 


1679. Do you think that there should be any 
standard of height for the horses in the Yeomanry ? 
—I think that if you had a standard, you would 
have to make it a very wide one. In some parts of 
the country they are only ponies—strong little ponies, 


‘and in other parts they are very good-sized horses. 


If they were able to carry the men across the country, 
I would not make the rule too strict. 


1680. Do not you think that among farmers, in 
counties where they breed many horses, it would be 
very unpopular to mark the horses ?—Yes. 


1681. Do you not find that there is a dislike to 
having their tails cut to any particular length ?— 
That is never required. 


1682. (Mr. De la Bere.) You are not aware, per- 
haps, of an old Act of Parliament which, in days 
gone by, allowed the Yeoman to hire a horse, and 
it was done on this condition: that if a man did not 
provide a horse to enable him to become an effective 
Yeoman, he was liable to be drawn for the Militia, . 
and this contingency made it necessary that he should 
produce a horse when he was called out for exercise ? 
Task you this question because you seem to object 
to hiring horses during peace time for permanent 
duty ?—Yes. ' 

1683. What objection is there to a man providing 
a horse in time of peace by hiring it, and on condition 
that in time of emergency he would be liable to be 
drawn for the Militia or some other Force, unless he 
produced a horse as a Yeoman?—TI was not aware of 
the rule. 


1684. If, instead of finding a horse, the Govern- 
ment allowed a liberal sum on condition that each 
Yeoman purchased and maintained a horse all the 
year round, fit and ready for his duty as might be 


required, would that be a means, do you think, of 
- attracting many small farmers to the force ?—I think 


that if you give a man the ‘money, and let him buy 
his own horse, you must have a great amount of 
supervision in order to ensure that he procures a 
proper mount. 

1685. If the Gersinment allowed, say 20/., to be ex- 
pended on the purchase of a horse, on condition that 
the Yeoman joined the Corps for five years, and 
during that time kept his own horse, or it was kept 
for him in a fit condition for service, which as a rule 
would be equal to about 12 days a year, would not 
that be the means of attracting men to the force? 
—I do not think that you would be able for 20/. to 


buy a horse—certainly not as good as the average 


‘horses which are now ridden. 


1686. If the Government gave the Yeoman a sum 
of 20/. for a horse, and the Yeoman gave his service 
for five years, do you not think that if we gave him 
2s. 6d. a day. and a billet for himself and his horse 
that that would be sufficient ?—Not for a real Yeoman. 
Ido not think that it would induce him to come. I 
think it might induce a certain class of people to join, 
but not what I understand by a real Yeoman. 


1687. And yet. you recommend a larger payment to- 


be made to every man?—Yes; I do not think that 
they would like that arrangement, to receive 20/. to 
buy a horse with and the 2s. 6d. a day. I think 


_ that it would be most difficult to carry out. 


_ 1688. (Colonel Biddulph.) With regard to the horse 
tax, are you aware of the mode in which it was 
remitted, was it in the same way that officers are 
exempted in the Army ?—I think it was paid back. 
1689. Then practically it came to this, that a man 
was paid back horse duty which he had never paid to 
the Exchequer if he did not keep a horse ?—Of course, 
but it went towards the hiring of the horse, that 
10s. ‘ 
1690. Do you not think that dial is Ais chief way in 
which it has touched the Yeoman and more than it has 
those Yeomen who are owners of the horses ?—Much 


‘more, because it was paid for the hire of -his horse. 


1691. The owners of the horses are no worse off, 
and you have said that the money was taken into 


_ consideration ?—No,-but their argument is this, I had 


@ gives me credit for 10s. 


to pay and I got 10s. If I had not been a Yeoman, 
I should have had to pay 10s.—the Government 
He would have had to pay 
it if he had not been a Yeoman. 

1692. But that is not the case now?—No, but 
formerly he had to pay it—that is, the man, not the 
Yeoman, had to pay 10s.; but now both he, and the 


man that is not a Yeoman, are equally released. 


1693. I understood you to say that you thought 
the money was a consideration ?—Yes; for instance, 
one man says, I have put to my credit 10s. horse tax, 
that is for the work he renders to the Government, 
‘but the other man does not get that credit. 

1694. With regard to the. borrowing of horses, the 
Yeomanry, I believe, are not so likely 1 to be employed 
on the same duties that they were fomnenly; such as 


_in aid of the civil power ?—No. 


1695. Therefore, to a certain extent, does not that 
alter the conditions of the service ; thal is to say, it 
is not so gréat an object to keep a-large force of 
Yeomanry, as to keep a force that would be efficient 
in case of an invasion ?—I certainly should say that 
you should keep a force that is efficient in case of an 


_ invasion, rather than a large force that is not 


efficient. 


1696. Therefore, _ the 
allows of horses being borrowed, could be now more 
safely set aside, but it should be insisted that a 
Yeoman should be the bond fide owner of a horse with 
‘the limited restriction that you have mentioned ?— 
Yes, with a very limited restriction, would be the 
best. 


Act of ~ Parliament that © 
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1697. With regard to the distribution of the pay, 
do you think that if a Yeoman attends at permanent 
duty, and his horse is ill and he attends dismounted, he 
should receive the full pay, or should he get the dis- 
mounted rate ?—If he was only a Yeoman for one 
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year, I would give him the dismounted rate, but + 


if he was engaged to serve for three or four years, I 
would give him the whole rate, if it was a bond fide 
case that his horse was ill, and he was present. 
I do not know that I would not restrict it to 
his horse getting sick, after he had joined; -but he 
must start with a horse that is fit to do the work, and 
if it got ill during permanent duty, I think even if he 
was only there for a day I would give him the full 
rate. 

1698. (Colonel Baker.) You have alluded to the 
class of horses in the Yeomanry as being very 
variable. I presume that they are not equal as a 
class to the horses of the Regular Cavalry ?—No, 
with a few exceptions; there are exceptions where 


there are two or three hundred guinea horses in the 


ranks, but as a rule they are not so fit for the work. 
I should say that the majority of them are not so 
good as the troopers, but there are exceptions in 
many regiments—a dozen, perhaps, or eight. 

1699. There is not that evenness of class that you 
find in the Regular Cavalry ?—No. 

1700. You have also mentioned that it often 
happens that Yeomen are found who are willing to 
lend their horses on condition, I presume, of their 
remaining honorary members of the corps ?—Yes, and 
allowed to wear the uniform. 

1701: You have alluded to the Reserve meni, and to 
possibility of old Yeomen maintaining a horse upon 
which a Reserve man might be mounted during the 


. period of training ?—Yes, that has been brought to 


my notice by the different Adjutants and commanding 
officers of regiments. 

1702. Men are now enlisted upon a term of reserve 
service, or short service in the Regular Cavalry, are 
they not ?—Yes. 

1703. Those terms of service being eight years in 
the ranks and four years in the Reserve ?—Yes. 

1704. In the course of time a considerable number 
of men will be thrown upon the country as Reserve 
men, will they not ?—If it is carried out, of course it 
must be so. 

1705. And it will be necessary to keep those men 
in a certain condition of training, and to be able to 
mount them in case of war 2—Yes, certainly. 

1706. Do not you think that a system might be 
adopted by which the Government might purchase and 
train horses, and afterwards hand them over to such 
old Yeomanry farmers as you have described, who 
would be willing to keep them and mount the Reserve 
men upon them during their periods of training, or in 
case of being called out for the defence -of the 
country ?—Yes; I think it would require much 
arrangement, but it is well worthy of consideration ; 
I think it would be very advantageous to both services. 

1707. Supposing that.there were some system by 
which the Government were to allow a certain number 
of supernumerary remounts to be purchased by each 
Cavalry regiment, and that those remounts should be 
trained in the. Cavalry regiments, and when their 
training was completed, they should be handed over 
to the Yeoman farmers, subject only to being recalled 
in case of necessity, what would you say to that ?— 

I should think it would be very desirable to give it a 
fiat at any rate. 

1708. Do not you think that a proper supervision 
might be exercised over those horses by both the 
commanding officers of the Yeomanry regiments and 
the Adjutants, and Captains of troops, and eventually 
by the Inspector on the occasion of his visit ?—I see 
no difficulty about the supervision, 

1709. Would it not be an advantage, in your 
opinion, to many Yeoman farmers to have a horse at 
their disposal, which they had not been under the 
necessity of purchasing, would it not save ‘the 
purchase-money ?—Of course. 
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1710. Do not you think that the addition of these 
Reserve men so mounted to the Yeomanry force, would 


add very much to its efficiency ?—Yes, I think it . 


would; and I do not think, as a rule, so far. as | 
have heard, that there would be any Objection on the 
part of the "Yeomen. 

1711. And the general class of horses in the 
Yeomanry would be very much impr oved by such, a 
system, would it not ?—Yes, I think so. 

1712. If this system were tested, it pond be done 
gradually, I presume; that is to say, we have now no 
Reserve men, might not the Government try the experi- 


‘ment of purchasing and training a few horses, and 


handing them over to the Yeomanry, and seeing how 
the system worked: by degrees, and eventually 


. applying it to the Reserve men, if it was found satis- 


factory? —I see no difficulty in that—of course 


‘certain rules must be drawn up, and there must be 


an agreement between the Yeomen and the Govern- 


- ment ; they would have some responsibility. 


1713. A Yeoman is at the present time responsible 
to the Government for his arms ?—Yes. 

1714. That is to say, if his arms are destroyed by 
neglect, he is responsible to the Governnient, and has 
to pay for them ?—Yes; in that way there would be 


- no difficulty if the Yeoman was solvent. 


1715. In fact, there would be the same difficulty 
that there was with regard to the arms. A Yeoman 
is responsible for them, and he will. be compelled to 
pay for them if the arms were destroyed by neglect ? 
—I see no difficulty i in that part of the responsibility. 

1716. (Marquis of Ailesbury.) At the time of the 
existence of the horse tax, a man who entered a Yeo- 
manry regiment, and was unable to bring out a horse 
at a particular part of the year had simply to ask a 


’ friend if he would jet him ride his horse, because 


‘one or 


that horse would be exempt from the horse-tax. It 
was therefore a simple way of exchange between the 
neighbours ?—Yes. 

1717. Even at that time the hiring or borrowing of 


a horse under such conditions wa8 not very general,. 


although it was not unfrequent; but that,mode of ex- 
change does not exist now,-and therefore probably 
there. are fewer horses hired, as there can be none 
hired on that principle ?—Not one. 

. 1718. With regard to the individual horse which 
is to be forthcoming during any period of the year in 
case of an invasion—that is not what an officer 
recruiting his. troops would so much look to. He 
enlists the man and not the horse—that is to say, he 


enlists a man who is in the habit, and has been for © 


years, and his family, of keeping a good horse, but 
he cannot undertake that that individual horse shall 
not be sold—perhaps the very day after permanent 
duty ?—No. 

1719. But the man would pr obably buy another ?— 


- Yes, L agree with you there; but you have to meet 


somany Yeomen under different conditions. You must 
not look particularly to your own Yeomanry, and 
your own squadron or troop, where your men keep 
very good horses, and can. afford to part with this 
the other. The Yeomen in the south of 
England are not men taken from such a flourishing 
class. I quite agree that if every Yeoman in the 
ranks held the farms and the positions that most in 
your squadron and troop do, it would make a great 
difference, but you would require a different set of 


‘rules for different classes of people. 


1720. But still a man is not fit to be enlisted in the 
Yeomanry unless he has been in the habit of keeping 
a horse ?—I certainly think he is not. I quite agree 
with you. 

1721. You cannot .be responsible that it would be 
the same individual horse that came out: every year ? 
—Not at all. 

1722. Upon a sudden emerg ency—such for instance 


88 an invasion—very possibly that horse that had 


heen out at the previous permanent duty would not 
be forthcoming, and some horses in that way might 
be lost to the country. But that would not be a 
reason for insisting upon a horse being kept for’ the 


‘retainers?—I was-not aware: of that.’ 


ployers providing the horses. 


‘a 
, 
} 


service of the Goyernment all the year round by an 


individual Yeoman ?—No. 
1723. Therefore you must take the chance of his 


y 


having a horse?—Yes; what I meant to convey was ' 


this, that. men should not be enlisted as Yeomen, who | 


were simply men who had nothing to do with horses, © 


but who just hired a. hack so as to enable them to 


belong to the Yeomanry. A man sometimes loses a — 


horse and borrows. one for one occasion.’ I see no 
objection to that; but I think that the great objection 


is to haying a number of men in the Yeomanry who ~ 


have nothing to do with horses, that is the objection. 


1724. (Chairman.) Might you not go so far as — 
to require a man to report to the Captain of his troop — 


the sale of his horse?—I see no objection to that. 
It is merely the fact of making .a report. 

1725. My question was directed to the prevention 
of such a ‘practice as that of a man selling a horse 
directly after the permanent duty was .over, and not 
purchasing another till just before the permanent 


duty of the next year, because, during the whole of — 


that time, if he was suddenly called upon, he would 
be without a horse ?—I do not know the rules under 


“which they enlist these men, it must depend upon 


what the agreement under which they enlist is. 

1726, At the present time, in theory, a Yeoman is 
supposed to possess a horse all the year round, and to 
come out mounted when called upon. 2—Yes, when- 
ever he is required. 

1727. That argues, that he is supposed to be in 
possession of a horse, does it not ?—Yes. 


1728.. Therefore there would be nothing harsh in - 


requiring him to ifform*the Captain of his troop, who 


was responsible for the troop, if he was not in_ 


possession of a horse?—No; and the Captain would 


be in a much. better position to know upon the shortest — 


notice, how many men he could turn out mounted, 

if a man always reported when he had no horse. 
1729. Would you not hold him responsible for 

that knowledge now.?—-I think there is no rule to 


enforce them to make that return, we have no such” 


return given at present. 
- 1730, (Sir F. FiteWygram.) Should you object to 
the employers of the Yeoman finding a horse ?—No. 


1731, Are you.aware that in the North of England ~ 


several Yeomanry corps are almost entirely main- 
tained. by the employers finding horses for their 
I. see no 
objection to a horse being found by the employer, 
but he must be prepared to find the horse whenever 
the man is called out. 

1732. (Viscount Newport.) Do you not think, as ‘the 


farmers are constantly in the habit of buying and - 
- selling horses, that it would be almost impossible to . 


keep the Captain of a troop informed whether the 
men had-horses in their possession or not ?—The only 
way in which you could carry that out would be, that 
before every quarter day, if a man sold his horse, he 
should report it at once, then every quarter a return 
would come to each Captain and be sent to the War 
Office, shewing that there were so many horses in a 
troop. 

1733. Do you think .that that would be desirable or 
necessary ?—Yes, if you wish to know what horses 
you have got, if you want to buy horses you must 
know how many pounds you have got in your pocket. 
If you want so many men mounted suddenly. and you 
know that 20 men may be without horses, if you want 
statistics that is the only way to get tliem. 

1734. Do not you think that it would rather alarm 
the farmers and that they would say I cannot sell my 
horse without letting the Captain of the troop know 
that I amt going-to sell him?—You can judge of that 
much better than I can. 

1735. (Colonel Biddulph.) With regard to em- 
I presume you would 
not recommend that they should provide hired horses ? 
—No, if an employer provides a horse he lends it. For 
instance, I am .your servant, and: you lend me your 
horse, you do not hire a lot of horses. 

1736. (Chairman.) At the present time the Yeo- 
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_ manry ‘may be called out in all cases of actual i invasion 


_ or on the appearance of an enemy in force on the coast 


i: general rule that they would not be called out in aid 
of the Civil Power. You should be able to get Regular 


of Great Britain ?—I believe ‘so. 

1737. They are also liable on requisition from .a 
‘Magistrate to be assembled in aid of the Civil Power 
to put down riot and insurrection, and further to be 
employed in the duty of escorting Her Majesty ?— 
Yes. 

1738. Have you any general suggestions to nate 
about the terms of their being called out ?—In regard 
to being called out in aid of the Civil Power and so 


forth, I have not. 


1739. Do you think that the present regulations 
meet what is required?—Quite so. I think as a 


troops sent by rail. 
_ 1740. Now that you can get Regular troops sent by 


rail you would hardly require any other force ?—No. 


you would not require them. 
_ 1741. If the Yeomanry were called out, I suppose it 


' would be your opinion that they should be called out 
_ just the same as the Regular inode as. an armed 
body ?+—Certainly. 


1742. (uarel Biddulph.) With petrance to call- 


ing the men out, supposing the Magistrates in a.cer- 
tain place wished to call out the Yeomanry, do not you . 


consider that it would be better that they should call 


them out by application to the General Officer of the 


District, and. not by applying direct to the officer 


: commanding the Yeomanry ?—If it was a matter of 

great emergency, while the message was going round 

. the opportunity might be lost when auey were required 
' for military purposes. 


1743. The telegraph system is at. this time very 
complete in Great Britain, is it not ?—I cannot argue 
upon that, but the safest and quickest. mode should 
be employed. 

1744. Wherever practicable, I mean ?—Yes. 

1745. (Colonel Baker.). Do you not consider that 
the liability to being called out shouldbe extended to 
the Yeomanry in case of any possible or probable 


_invasion ?—Towards dais them more efficient for 


the occasion, certainly. 
1746. They are now only lidble to be called out, in 
case of an actual invasion, or an armed force appearing 


‘on the coast of Great Britain ?—I think that they 


_. should certainly be called out should an invasion be 


anticipated. 
1747. In the case of a probable. invasion ?—Yes, 


~ _ certainly. . 


OU. 


ee 


ae Or in the case of, National ‘emergency — 


“T749. Under the heading of the 10th question, 
what, notice should, in your opinion, be required from 
a Yeoman, before leaving his corps; do you think that 
there should be aiy uniform regulation on the sub- 


ject ?—I think it is very desirable that there should 


be a uniform regulation, and that it should be carried 
How long engaged for, to start with? At 
present, I think, it varies very much. What engage- 
ments are ‘made? In most cases they are aed 
nominal, and not carried out. 

1750. Did I rightly understand you to say that 


there should be some particular.term of service >— 
_ Whatever was found to be seen. good. 


1751. Can you mention any term ?—Certainly, 
three years, at least, I think, a-man’ ought to engage 
to serve; if he is ‘only there one year he merely 


learns his preliminary duty in the first year, and in 


the second year he is called out, and you get only 


one year’s duty out of him.. | am told, that in some 
af regiments they do make agreements, but they are not 
enforced now. 


1752. You would allow a Yeoman to receive his 


a discharge for any reasonable cause, would you not ?— 
~ Yes, leaying it subject to the approval of the com- 
_manding officer of the regiment. 


1753. . Then how would you-enforce the restrictions 


that. you propose ?—I do not know what authority. 


the Civil Law won give. 


1754, Do you think he should bind himself by an 
oblig 
You would ‘have more security for all the men if it 
could be enforced, but looking at it from a-soldier’s 


‘point of view, I should like to be able to imprison a 


man if he broke his engagement. I do not know how 
that would do in the Yeomanry. 


1755. A. man must give 14 days’ notice, must henot? 


—Yes ; if you had 10 or 12 men, out of a small troop, 
changing every year, you would never get above 


13 to go through their education, with no chance of 


making them efficient. | 
1756. Would you recommend that the infliction of 
a fine on men leaving a regiment without due notice, 


‘should be enforced before the Magistrates ?—If they 


were subjected to a. fine, I certainly -should like to 
have the power of enforcing it before a Magistrate. 

1757. Do you think that such a restriction would 
prevent the men joining the corps?—I am afraid it 
would. 

1758. To any great extent?—I do not think it 
would prevent a real Yeoman from joining, but I 
daresay it would prevent a townsman who was not 
really of a good class. The Yeoman would know 
that it was his master that he was going to serve. 
I have great faith in the real Yeoman. 

1759. (Viscount Newport.) Do you find that it is 
common for recruits to join a regiment and leave 


_again, within a certain period ?—They leave after a 


season, or rather not a season, but they serve one 
year, and go away, and do not join the next year. 

1760. That is a common occurrence, is it not ?— 
There are cases of that sort in most regiments ; in 
fact, three or four regiments say that if-they get a 
dozen recruits one year, they generally find that they 
have lost about a dozen the next year; that is in 
these small regiments, not. in what I call Yeomanry 
regiments. I do not call them all Yeomanry regi- 
ments that are made up of shopkeepers. 

1761 Do not you think it would be desirable that 
a Yeoman should give a longer notice of leaving than 
fourteen days?—Yes; I should like to see it made 
three. years. 

1762. I mean that there should be a longer notice 
of leaving than fourteen days?—Yes; the longer 
notice you can ‘get from him the better—say six 
months or so. 

1763. That is to say, after a period of three years 
service ?—Yes; as long as you think you can enforce 
it without making the men discontented. 

'1764. It would be much more for the convenience 
of the Captains commanding the troops, would it not? 
—Much more, if the men gave six: months’ notice. 

°1765. (Mr. Tudor Johnson.) If regulations with 
regard to the term of service, and also with regard to 
the notice of leaving, could be laid down in a code 
of rules such as many Yeomanry regiments have at 
present, and which have been approved by the Secre- 
tary of State, and so legalized, Yeomen jwho did not 
comply with those rules, would be liable to punish- 
ment by the Magistrates ?—Yes ; 
very good thing if there was a code of rules drawn 
up for the whole of the Yeomanry, and not to have 
various rules—all the rules should: be carried out,’or 
they should not be issued at all; if you could draw 


them up and enforce them, it would certainly i improve. 


the Yeomanry. - 

1766. (Mr. De la Bere.) Are you aware that each 
efficient Yeoman gets 2/. per annum for clothing >— 
Mea aly! 

1767. Inasmuch as the regiment itself must be put 
to great expense in the case of each man who joins, 
would it not be well, in the case of those recruits who 
leave soon after joining, to make them liable to a fine, 
to be paid to the funds of the corps to meet in some 


degree the expense that the regiment has been put to. - 


for fitting them out with clothing, &v ?—Yes, if you 
could only get them to come on those terms. 

1768. Do*you think it would deter them from’ 
coming ?—Yes; they would not come near you. 

1769, A regiment must be put to great expenses 
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recruit ?—Yes. 

1770. (Colonel Biddulph.) The Volunteers have 
rules by which fines are inflicted for certain delin- 
quencies, and it is not found that it deters men from 
joining them ?—I may be wrong from want of experi- 
ance, but when these things have been spoken of as 
to what we should do with regard to the Yeomanry 
regiments for the purpose of setting more men of the 
proper class to fill the ranks, it appears to me that 
the more Yeomen are trammelled, the less likely they 
are to join. 

1771. If the force is of such a nature that the 
binding down is all on the side of the Government, 
and very little on the side of the Yeomanry, is it 
worth while to keep them at all under those’ con- 
ditions ?—I think the reason why the rules are not 
binding is because they are generally so much over- 
looked, and the men think that they are simply nominal, 
but if a thoroughly good example were made, more 
discipline might be enforced. 

1772. Are you aware that in some regiments they 
carry out their rules strictly, and inflict “heavy fines ? 
—So I believe, but I have never seen any return of 
fines. J have heard that so much money has been 
collected, but I have never seen for what crimes 
the fines were inflicted, or whether they were carried 
out.. I.see in those little notices that are posted up, 
that they begin “the fines should be paid up by such 
and such a day,” and then that it was proposed to 
have an evening’s amusement with the proceeds. 

1773. Can you suggest how the fines should be 
disposed of in the event of their being collected 2—If 
the money is officially collected and disposed of, it 
should be put in charge of the Adjutant, to be used 
for the public, or let it accrue to the public again, as 

does in the Regular Army. 

1774. Do you see any objection to the money that 
is collected. being disposed. of by giving prizes for 
tifle shooting >—Then it would’ be going back to 
themselves. I think it would be felt more'if the fines 
were small and they went away from them altogether, 
it would be more of a punishment. A man, for 


instance, may say, “If I am fined a pound, I will pay . 


it; it will go to a cup, or it will be only adding to a 
If it is to be a punishment, let it go to the 
State (to the Exchequer). 

1775. (Marquis of Arlesbury.) Do not you think it 


possible that if you were to lay down a hard and fast. . 


tule that a man on entering the Yeomanry should 
engage himself for three years, it would rather impede 
than add to the probability of men enlisting >—Yes, 
I think it would. . 

_ 1776..A.man might decline to enlist, because he 
might say (being the son or one of the sons of alarge 
farmer): “ Very likely I-may go:away.” He might 
wish to go to America, or over to Australia, or to many 
other places. There might be thousands of reasons 
why he would not join, and he might always have a 
ready excuse and say, “I cannot engage myself for 
three years” ?—Yes; -but at the same time, if he only 
joins for one year, you do not get much return for 
your money. 

1777. Might not some men, who would decline at 
the age of 20 or 21 years to engage for three years, 
practically be in a regiment for 15 years subsequently ? 
—Their age, no doubt, would prevent some men from 
joining. 

1778. Would it not be for the convenience of .the 
regiment that they should not be so bound ?—For the 
convenience of the Regiment, perhaps it would not be 
better that they should be asked to join for three 
years ; but for the efficiency of a regiment there is no 
comparison. 

1779. There are two ways in which these cqu@ae 


-might be made—it might be either by a ‘hard and fast 


line, making it imperative that the men should join 
for three years, and not less, or you might leave it 
optional with the: officers of the regiments to. make 
the best standing: order for their regiments on that 
head, according as they might think desirable ?— 


Certainly ; but at the same time, if one commanding 
officer took.a more lenient course than another, when 
it was discovered, those who were expected to serve a 
longer time would think that they were very badly 
treated in that regiment. For instance, one man 
might say to another, “ How long are you obliged to 
serve?” and he would say, “Five years.” Whereas 
the other would say, “We get away after three 
years”; and then the other man would think that he 
was very badly used. I have heard that said when 
they have met at the School, because one man got an- 
easier time of it. 

1780. On the whole, you ‘would rather recommend 
that there should.be no fixed period for service ?—If 
you do not care about efficiency, certainly ; but if you 
get in a number of men for one year, and you have 
no real efficiency in those men, I think it is a question 
that I am not prepared to give an opinion upon. The 
Yeomanry officers are better able to judge. 

1781. Would it not be better under those, circum- 
stances to confine ourselves to lengthening the notice 
which must be given before the men leave ?—I think 
that notice should be given. 

1782. And instead of its being a fortnights’ notice 
‘you think it should be six months ?—Yes. 


1788. As regards the payment of ‘fines; is there - . 


not a power by which you can summon a man before 
a Magistrate for the payment of his fines ?—I believe 
so. : 


1784. Did you ever hear of a case where a man 
"was summoned before a. secede and declined to | 


come ?—No, * 

1785. Have you not: heard of the case of a man 
declining to come before a Magistrate who summoned 
him, and who happened to be the ‘Mayor of a small 
town, and he was apprehended by his own police- 
man?—No; I never heard of that case. 

1786. (Viscount Newport.) I suppose you could not 
tell us what proportion of the recruits who join the 


Yeomanry do remain over three years ?—No, I cannot. ~ 


1787. (Chaiiman.) I suppose, although you have 
nothing to do with the accounts, you have a general 


acquaintance with the purposes of the present Con- . 


tingent Fund ?’—Yes. © _ 

1788. Do you enquire at your inspections what 
balance the different regiments have got A 

1789. You do not inspect their books ? 

1790. Have you had occasion to make ‘ane recom- 
mendations about replacing accoutrements and sad- 
dlery, and so forth, in the regiments ?—Yes; in one 
regiment particularly, but as a general rule T think 
that they are kept up very well indeed. 

1791. Have you known any cases in which ihe 
Contingent Fund has been returned’ as being in a 


‘satisfactory condition—at the same time that the 


equipment was defective ?—I heard that in one corps — 


the Contingent Fund was nominally satisfactory, it 
was supposed to have a large balance, but the sad- 
dlery and clothing were infamous. 

1792. Have you any further knowledge of tne 
Contingent Fund?—No; I have nothing to do with 
it under the present rales. 

1793. Do you think that there ought to be one 
uniform system carried out with regard to the adminis- 
tration of the Fund ?—I think that the administration 
of the Fund should be left to the Commanding Officer, 
but that the balance of each year should be. known, 


- so that if it should happen, which it might, that the 


Commanding Officer had. spent so much more upon 
one thing than upon, another, and the whole equip-— 
ment was not efficient,.a report should be made that 
such was the case. You-have not the control in that 
respect you ought to have. You ought to know the 
state of the funds of each regiment every year. 

1794. We have received from Colonel Seager a 
general suggestion stating, “that books are to be 
Kept at the head-quarters “of each regiment, shewing 


_in detail everything that is issued, every ‘article that 


is issued-to each trooper, or to a certain number of 
them. I think that the troops ought to keep a 
nominal roll, and place against each man’s. name 


Q.6 


_ sign his name to everything which he receives.’ 
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everything that he receives, Sete, or anything of 
that kind, eruppers, and so on, and every man should 
Do 


_ you concur generally in that ?—I see no harm in it, 


in fact you should be better acquainted with such 
things than you are at. present. 

1795. Who would you make responsible for keep- 
ing the books?—The Adjutants would have to do 
that now. 

1796. As Acting. Paymasters 1—The Staff Officers, 
I believe, in most regiments do it now or in a good 
many. I have had complaints from Adjujants when 
they have complained about the shortness of their 
pay, that they have in addition the Quartermaster’s 
and Paymaster’s work. 

1797. There are a great many corps, are there not, 
in which no books at all are kept ?—So I have heard. 


1798. Have you heard of cases where the amount . 


_of thoney which is received from the Government, 
has been placed to the Colonel’s own account at his 
bankers ?—Yes, I have heard of that. 


—No, certainly not. 


1799. Do you think that that should be permitted 2 
I can hardly imagine a man 
concurring in that. 

1800. In the Volunteer Corps. there are PBinanes 
Committees formed, who assist the commanding 
officers in the administration of the funds. Do you 
think it would ‘be a good plan to have something of 
that kind ?—It would relieve the commanding officers: 
in the Regular Army, where there is no paymaster, 
they have a Committee of Officers. , 

1801. (Mr. De la Bére.) With regard to the last 
question that you have answered, do you not think 
it would be very satisfactory toa regiment that the 
officers of the several troops should have some voice 
in the administration of the funds, not only for the 


- purpose of helping the commanding officer but to see 


’ factory. 


- instances in which there has been any improper ap- ° 
propriation of the Contingent Fund?—Whatever I | 


that the funds are administered for the use of the 
force generally and not for some particular hobby ?— 
That ‘question could be better answered if one knew 
whether the general administration had been satis- 
In most regiments, I think, that the officers 
are quite satisfied with the general distribution of the 
money, but of course there are anon to ‘every 
rule. 

1802. (Colonel Biddulph.) Ave you aware of any 


may know is simply hearsay. I have heard that the 


money has not been forthcoming. 


1803. I allude more to expenditure, in the way for 
instance to which you alluded, of payments being made 


i to Adjutants out of it?—I have heard of money being 


spent in that. way, but as a general rule, I think that 
the money is spent exactly as the commanding officer 
likes, and I also think that the officers are satisfied, 
as a general rule, but there are exceptions. 


1804. Of course the officers may be satisfied gene-— 


rally, but I was alluding more to this, whether you 
think the money has been expended on matters which 
were not contemplated by the Government when the 
allowance was made?—The money may have been 


_ expended on matters not connected with the clothing 


and equipment perhaps, there have been such cases. 
1805. Upon what was the money. expended ?— 
Sometimes upon civilian serjeants in a regiment. I 


have know them get 5/. out of the Contingent allow- 


ance, and at other times I have known the serjeant- 


ts 


majors and Adjutants to have money out of the 
Contingent allowance. 
1806. Do you see any objection to the ‘Adjutant 


‘being made an accountant in the same way that an 


Adjutant of Volunteers is, accounting to the War 
aa through his commanding’ officer?—Not the 
east. 

1807. (Marquis Bp A ilesbury).) Are you aware that 


the contingent allowance was reduced. in the year 


1861, by one-third ?—No. 

1808. And that the expense of the Yeomanry was 
reduced in the year 1861 by one-third, namely, from 
3l, a man to 2/, a man ?—I was not aware of that. 


1809. Is it not true that the commanding officer is 
obliged every year now to return the amount of the 
balance of the Contingent Fund ?—That does not pass 
through me. 

1810. Do not you think it will be a good thing that 
the accounts of the Adjutant and of the commanding 
officer should be audited by a board of officers every 
year ?—It would be more satisfactory for everybody. 

1811. More satisfactory: to the commanding officer 
and more satisfactory to the Government ?—Yes. 

1812. Colonel Seager’s suggestions generally with 
regard to the mode of keeping the accounts appear to 
you reasonable, do they ?—From what I have honed 
of his suggestions they do. 

1813. Would it not be desirable that if the com- 
manding officer continues to receive a contingent, as 
he’ at present does, he should keep the Yeomanry 
accounts at some other bankers than his own, for 
example at Messrs. Cox and Company the Military 
Bankers ?—It would be certainly desirable that they 
should not be mixed up with his own private 
accounts. 

1814. If any money was paid by the commanding 
officer to the Captains to keep up their troops, would 
there not be a great risk of some troops being better 
kept up than others, that is to say there would not be 
that same uniformity as to the attendance and general 
supervision on the part of the Adjutants than there 
would be by leaving the whole in the hands of the 
commanding officer ?—I would leave it in the hands 
of the commanding officer to provide everything so 
long as it was reasonable, and what the Captains 
wanted for their different troops, on the same system 
as is adopted in the Regular Army. 

1815. (Major- - General Shute. ) Still you think with 
regard to the Regimental Contingent Fund that the 
Colonel should have the disposal. of it, and not be 
subject to the restrictions which a Committee of 
officers under his command might wish to. impose upon 


the commanding officer. Generally speaking, I fancy 
that it is done between them. A consultation about 
any change that is going to be made takes place, and 
I have never heard that there was any difficulty 
about it. 

1816. (Sir F. FiteWygram.) Tf it is usual to 
associate a Committee with the commanding officer, 
and good results from it, why should it not be made 
the rule?—There is an advantage on, both sides, I 
think, and a disadvantage on both sides. The com- 
manding officer, upon any doubtful question, would 
consult his Committee where he thought it better to 
obtain their advice. I think it is carried on very 
much in the same way as it is in the Regular Army, 


and that is the best way—the commanding: officer is | 


supreme; if you get a bad commanding officer, he is 
often found out by inspectors, and. then some inquiry 
is set on foot. I would not tie the commanding 
officer down by a Committee. | 
1817. (Viscount Newport.) Would it not be gene- 
rally the wish of officers. of a regiment that the 
administration of the fund should be left in the hands 
of the commanding officer ?—I think so ; and I think 
they are generally satisfied—I do not say always. 
1818. (Chairman.) The Committee have to consider 
whether any payment should be made for efficiency ; 
what is your opinion upon that point. Would you 
allow any payment to a man for being efficient ?—I 
think if even you could hold out the inducement that 
I suggested, it would be difficult to decide what 
efficiency is, except in shooting, and what the 
efficiency of an individual may be in a particular drill. 
1819. Would you limit the age of a man for service 
in the Yeomanry ?—Certainly, for efficient men to 
work in the field as mounted men, but I think that 
where the Yeomanry is popular the men like belonging 
to the corps and wearing the uniform, and if they 
could be made use of in getting recruits and finding 
horses, I do not think it would be an advantage to 


turn them out, but I think the age for men to serve | 


should be limited. 
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1820. To what would you limit it 2—I do not think 
a man to do work in the ranks ought to be more 
than 50. - 

1821. If aman remained on a separate list after 
that, wearing the uniform, you would not propose to 
issue any pay to him?—No; nor would I allow him 
to have that advantage unless he gave some advan- 
tage back by giving you a horse for a reserve man, 
or some other man, to ride; before being allowed the 
honour of wearing that uniform as a member of the 
corps he should give some return for it. 

1822. (Major-General Shute.) Do not you think, 
with regard to paying for efficiency, that if your 
system of squadron drills was adopted, you would be 
inclined to place the men in first, second, and. third 
classes with regard to their efficiency 2200 you mean 
in each squadron ? 

1823. Yes ?—You might lass them. 

1824. And with advantage } ?—Yes; you might 
classify them and give them badges. T ‘think that 
would be a great advantage i in shooting, &c. ; I think 
you might. classify them into three classes, with 
some advantage. 

1825. The inspector could easily judge viether 
they were well classified, could he not?—Yes, but 
you should take’ everything into consideration ; for 
instance, a man may be a very good swordsman and 
an indifferent rider, or ‘he may be a good shot anda 
bad swordsman. 

1826. With regard to the age of the men, some 
Yeomen get unwieldy and stout at 40, do they not? 
—Yes, they do. 

1827. (Viscount Newport.) Might there not be some 
difficulty among the farmers in classifying them, as 
Major-General Shute has suggested, because a Yeo- 
man might dislike to be put in the third class because 
he was less active than another man who lived next 
door to him ?—Yes; but the question, as I understood 
it, was whether it could be done. I daresay that 
many things might be proposed that would be very 
disagreeable. But if you want efficiency, although it 
might not tend to make it popular amongst the Yeo- 
men, every man that is put in a higher class must 
feel that he is a better man. 

1828. And it might make him feel disgusted with 
che service ?—Exactly. 

1829. In fact, chore are many thing's, in considering 
the Yeomanry question, besides efficiency ?—Yes. 
The first thing is to get men, and the second thing is 
to get efficiency... Without men you cannot have 
efficiency ; but if you get the men, then bring them up 
to a certain standard, or do not have them at all. 

18380. (Marquis of “Ailesbury y-) How would you pro- 
pose to test efficiency in rifle shooting ?—The test 
should be whoever shot at so many yards the best. 

1831. When should that be decided ?—All that re- 
quires arrangement. 

1832. Could it not be done during your inspection ? 
—No, there would not be time for it during the in- 
spection. I hope that most of the time would be spent 
in the instruction which can only be conveyed to 
them as regiments, whereas shooting can be taught 
and. super vised individually. 

1833. Might you not have a return made, showing 
the shooting of every man?—I should think that it 
might be carried out the same way as it is in the 
Volunteers. 

1834. (Viscount Newport.) Inthe scheme which you 
have suggested to us, you do not propose that the 
rifle shooting should be included in any one of those 
three periods which you have mentioned ?—No; that 
should be the private affair of the troop. If you get 
men to learn to shoot, and they become good shots, they 
might go one at a time, or two or three, when a prize 
was to be shot for. 

1835. In fact, the whole of the rifle drill well be 
extra to those drills which you have recommended ?— 


' Yes. 


1836. The rifle drill would be a very large extra, 
would it not, to those drills which you have suggested ? 
—I think the rifle shooting is so much more easily 


done. For instance, the men could go at 4 or 6 
o'clock in the evening, two or three at a time, whereas. 
you cannot teach what you want them to.do in the’ 


- field, two or three at a time. 


1837. Have they not to go long distances to places 
where they can practise shooting ?—Yes; but unless 
the men are trained and make efficient in view of 
what might one day be required of them, all money: 


spent on them is utterly wasted, it being a dead ieee a 


to the country. 

1838. (Marquis of Ailesbury.) My impression is 
that it would be very difficult to get a bond fide Yeo- 
man to bea good shot, but he might probably be a 
good rider ; and the inspecting officer has an oppor- 
tunity of seeing him in the field, riding, and can form 
ah opinion whether the troop is composed of good 
riders or not. 
ascertaining whether they are good rifle shots or not, 
there will be no authoritative record of whether the 
regiment was composed of good riflemen, although 


there would be a record of their being good riders ?— — 


I think that returns of the men being, good riflemen 


might be obtained by putting them to- certain tests - 


at certain distances, for example, if the men could hit 
the bullseye—whether the inspecting officer saw it or 
not—you might have conscientious men employed 
who would not put down a bullseye that was not made, 
you would have a test there. 

1839. You think that a return might be made to 
that effect >—Yes. 

1840. (Chairman.) In the one case a man’s efficiency 


could be ascertained by-a.record properly certified by 


an officer ?—Yes. 
1841. But how in the other case ?—In the other 


case, a8 to the riding of the men, it would be the ~ 


inspecting officer’s eye only that would see it. 
~ 1842. (Major-General Shute.) Do you not consider 


_that a Yeoman who has not a fair idea of using the 


rifle is not worth having ?—It is essential that he 
should be a good shot, 

1843. Might there not be some troop return for 
the minor practice that you have spoken of, signed by 
the permanent serjeants, and countersigned by one of 
the officers ?—Yes. I do not pretend to enter into all 
that detail. I think the great advantage of the Yeo- 


‘mmanry, as a defence to the country, will be as good 


riflemen and riders. I think that the corps is essential 
to the defence of the country. 

1844. (Viscount Newport.) Besides the actual sltoot- 
ing at the target there is a g ood deal of drill necessary, 
is there not?—Yes; and there is a permanent 
serjeant for each troop to go about every day in the 
year. I say that those men ought to be employed on 
duty on every one of the 365 days in the year, and if 


you have a troop of 45 men, the serjeant. has all those _ 


days to devote to those men, and train them at 
different times. 

1845. Besides the evening, which you say should be 
devoted to shooting at the target, more time might 


‘be given by a Yeoman to’ become efficient in car- 


bine drill, might, it not?—Yes; if he does not do- 
that he is of no use. Unless he is of use as & 
defence to the country you waste the. public money ; 
you must give as much inducement as you can— 
every inducement—but you must have a certain 
amount of efficiency, or do away with them because 
they are of no use. 

1846. You cannot expect to have them very efficient 


without paying for it, can you ?—I am all for paying» ~ 


for it. 

1847. (Marquis of Ailesbury.) I tinderstaid it to be 
your opinion that the Yeomanry force, if made more 
efficient would be a very valuable force for the 
country ?>— Yes. 

_ 1848. In supporting and assisting under certain 
circumstances the Regular troops 2—Yes. 

1849. By their knowledge of the country, and 
acting in defence of it Yes, 

1850. In your opinion, would it be possible to 
increase their present efficiency P—Yes, I think so. 

1851. Independently of their military value, does 


But if-he has not an opportunity of: 
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not the moral effect of a force of 13,000 or 14,000, 
composed of men holding a certain position in the 
country, all in favour of a military establishment, 
rather tend to promote the interests of the Country, 
.and, in short, set a good example ?—Yes; their moral 
force may have some weight in the country, but in 
order to ts of real use to it, I think they require much 
more efficiency than they have at present. - 

1852. My object is to shew that they are encouraging 
military pursuits by the example which they them- 
selves ‘set ?—Yes, to a certain extent. If they are 


_ inefficient a premium is being given to a name only. 


1853. In order that they may obtain greater 


efficiency, which is so desirable, you have made. 


certain suggestions; but, if carried out, would they 
oa add considerably to the cost of the Yeomanry ?— 
Yes. : ae 
1854. You have probably read the postscript to the 
questions submitted to this Committee, and do you not 
think it would be better, in order to comply with this 
recommendation, that the number of the Yeomanry 
should be reduced ?—I do not see how it is possible 


to obtain that greater general efficiency, which I 


believe is so necessary, if there is no more money 


_ given, unless you reduce them. 


1855. How would you propose that those reductions . 


* should be made? Would you recommend, when it. 


was ascertained how much money was required, that 
the money to be provided should be found by a 


reduction of small regiments altogether, or by re- 


ducing in every regiment a certain proportion of its 
present number—for example, that a corps with eight 


‘troops should be reduced to four, or a.corps with ten 


troops should be reduced to eight, or would you rather 
reduce the small regiments?—The very small regi- 


ments, | think, had better be reduced. I would not 
keep any regiment very large. I think that if on the 
average 300 men could be brought into the field, and 
the conditions of joining a regiment were made rather 
more strict, so as to get in the real class of Yeoman, 
you would not bave so many applications as are made 
in some regiments on account of their being such a 
mixed lot. JI would make 300 the maximum, and 200 
the minimum, and I would reduce a few of the regi- 
ments, only those corps that could not really form a 
regiment. 
1856. With regard to the pay of the Adjutants, you 
recommend, I think, that the Adjutant should have 
15s. 3d. a day pay ?—Yes, © 
1857, And that he was not to expect lodging allow- 
ance if he had that ?—That was to cover everything. 
1858. I think you were asked whether, if an Adju- 
tant was receiving half pay, which, as Captain, would 


- be about 8s. a day, he should receive that when he 
was receiving the 15s. 3d. which you recommended ?— 


He should not. 

1859. If he should be deprived of his half-pay and 
received eight shillings a day, or about half 15s. 3d., he 
would in fact be doing his duty ag Adjutant gratui- 
tously ?/—Adjutants now receive ten shillings. 

' 1860. No, eight shillings and two shillings for a 
horse, but I leave the question of the horse out in 
both cases ?—At the present time, Adjutants are upon 
different footings. In the Yeomanry some Adjutants 
I believe receive their half-pay and ten shillings, 


others only receive their half-pay, so I am told. I. 


know that some Adjutants receive their half-pay 
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and Adjutant’s pay, and others only receive the ~~ 


Adjutant’s pay. 


The Witness withdrew, 
[Adjourned to Friday next at Twelve o’clock.] 
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PRESENT: 


Major-General Suurn, C.B., M.P. 
Colonel Sir F. FirzWyeram Bart. 

Colonel Bippuury, R.A., A.A.G. ; 

Colonel the Marquis of Aiuugpury, K.G., A.D.C. 


The Hon. F. Srantey, ¢n the Chair. 


-Captain the Right Hon. Lord SKELMBRSDALA 
Mr. Dz ta BErRs. 
Mr. Tupor Jounson, 


Mr. T. W. Mitts, Secretary, 


Lieutenant-Colonel Viscount Manpen, examined. 


1861. (Chairman.)-You are Colonel of the Hert- 


.  fordshire Yeomanry P—Yes. 


1862. How long have you commanded that regi- 


- ment ?—Since 1864. 


1863. You were; formerly in the Regular Service, 


_|I believe ?—Yes, I was in the Regular Cavalry. I 


have been in the Yeomanry since 1856. 
1864. Have you seen the printed instructions laid 
before the Committee P—Yes. 
1865. The first point is with regard to the per- 
manent staff, and the Committee will be glad to 


_ have your opinion as to the Adjutants of Yeomanry. 


~ 


They are now taken: from Cavalry Captains on full- 
pay or half-pay, but there are still a good many 
Adjutants who had been non-commissioned officers, 
-and have been promoted to commissions. Is the 


Adjutant in your regiment an officer who has been | 


in the Regular Service?—The present Adjutant has 


not yet been finally appointed. He is in the Scots 
Greys; he is a Captain in that corps. His appoint- 


ment has not yet been confirmed, it is under con- 
sideration. With regard to the Adjutants being 
appointed from the Regular Cavalry on full-pay, if 


“a 


they: are only to be appointed for five years, which 
I understand is to be the regulation, I do not myself 


think that it will answer well, because they do not . 
take sufficient interest in the:regiment for that space Pee 


of time, and they have hardly got sufficient oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with their men. 

1866, Do you think it would answer, if they were 
appointed for five years, the appointment being 
renewable, only leaving the regiment when they were 
taken for promotion to higher rank ?—I think that 
that would answer. I suppose they would be allowed 
to continue as Adjutants supposing they sold out. 


1867. That would be, you think, the best arrange-— 


ment P—Yes. 

1868, Is there much difficulty now in procuring 
officers to act as Adjutants?—None whatever. I 
have had a great many applications, but I think they 
are principally from officers who wish to avoid going 
abroad, or who wish to marry and settle in England 
with the ultimate intention of retaining the Adju- 
tancy. * 

1869. The present pay of an Adjutant of Yeomanry 
is 10s. a day, and forage for one horse is included in 
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that, is that in your opinion sufficient >—No; because 
his travelling. expenses amount to a great deal if he 
attends his squadron and troop drills. 

1870. He receives in addition so much per troop 
for travelling expenses, does he not ?—Yes, it amounts 
to 190/., I believe, including everything. 

1871. There has been a proposal that the pay 
should be raised to 15s. 3d. as in the Volunteer 
Mounted Rifles, including everything but allowance 
for travelling. Do you think that that would be 
enough ?—Yes, a great boon. I think that would 
be sufficient with travelling expenses in addition. 

1872. I suppose you would think that an Adjutant 


Should not only have a thorough knowledge of his 


own duties, but that he should be a man specially 
qualified to impart instruction to other people ?— 
Certainly. There is one point in an Adjutant’s 
position in a regiment, to which I should like to call 
the attention of the Committee, and that is, the 
question of the superintendence of the stores. At the 
present time the stores in my regiment are all kept 
at head-quarters ; those are the extra stores. Hvery 
recruit who is fitted,.or has to come in for fresh 
clothing, has to come into Hertford to be fitted by 
the tailor serjeant-major. I do not think that you 


can expect an Adjutant to attend to fit a man, 


with his clothing, his pantaloons and overalls, or with 
his boots. I would suggest, inasmuch as there is no 


regimental serjeant-major allowed now, that either a - 


quartermaster-serjeant should be allowed, or that the 


troop serjeant-major in the town where the head-- 


quarters are situated should be allowed a little 
extra pay to take charge of the stores, under the 
supervision, of course, of the Adjutant. 

1873. Should you leave the whole responsibility in 
the hands of the Adjutant ?—Yes, he would be 
generally responsible. One could hardly expect the 
Adjutant to be continually turning out old boots and 
things of that sort himself. 

1874. What is the custom in your regiment with 
regard to the troop stores? Are the troop serjeant- 


majors responsible to their respective Troops P—Yes, | 


they are responsible for everything served out to 
their troop. Our extra stores are kept at head- 
quarters, and if a man wants a change of clothing 
the troop serjeant-major comes into the head-quarters 


‘with him, and the man gives over his old clothes and 


receives new clothes in lieu thereof. 
1875. Allowing that the duties which would be 


‘actually performed might be supplemented in your 


opinion by the troop serjeant-major at the head- 
quarters of the'troop, I suppose you would consider 
that the Adjutant should be responsible for whatever 
book-keeping was necessary ?—Yes, he should be 
entirely responsible for all the book-keeping, and 
making out all returns, and all applications for the 
staff pay or the contingent pay. 

1876. It has been represented to the Committee 
that m some counties the distance an Adjutazit has 
to go to drill the different troops is very great, and 
that an allowance for two horses would not be too 
much. What is your opinion upon that subject ?— 
I do not think that two horses are necessary, except 
for permanent duty. . 

1877. An Adjutant at the present time receives, 
I think, forage for two horses while he is on.perma- 
nent duty?—Yes; and I think that is necessary. 
If you are out mounted every day for five or six 
hours a day, it takes a good deal out of the Adjutant’s 
horse. 

1878. With regard to the travelling expenses, do 
you think that an Adjutant should be allowed his 
actual expenses, or that a certain sum should be 
allowed out of which he should pay his expenses — 
{think that that is immaterial. 
be more likely to get work out of him if he were 
required to send in his actual expenses. i 

_ 1879. Have you many outlying troops away from 
head-quarters P—Yes, there is one at Hitchin, and 
some of the men had to ride in from there yesterday. 


. 


think, goes rather against it. 


I think you would ' 


I had a squadron drill, and four or five of the men 
rode 40 miles in the morning before the drill. 

1880. For squad drills and troop. drills, the Adju- 
tant, and I suppose troop serjeant-majors, would 
find no difficulty in attending them, because they 


can travel by rail?—No, the staff always attend. 


We are very conveniently situated in that respect. 
1881. With regard to the position, and the pay 

of the serjeants, do you, at the present time, geb a 

good class of men?—I have great difficulty in 


_ getting them. : 


1882. Is there any special cause that you know of 
to assign for that difficulty ?—I do not think they 
consider that the -pay is quite sufficient, and the 
not being allowed to accept civil appointments, I 
Most of the applica- 
tions for appointments that I have had from ser- 
jeants, from the regulars, have been from men who 
rather wanted’ to shirk the regimental duty; they 
think they will get a good berth by coming to the 
Yeomanry. 

1883. Do not you think that if you allowed them 
to accept civil employment there might be a great 
deal of inconvenience caused ?—Not:if they were 
allowed to accept civil employment on» the distinct 
understanding that they were always to attend to’ 
their military duties. 

1884, Might it not occur that a man would accept 
that position as long as his civil duties continued, 
and that. when the military training came on he 
would not be forthcoming >—I know, in my own 
instance, that if amy-of my staff-serjeants accepted 
civil: employment, on the first occasion of their 
not attending to their military duty, and giving that _ 
as an excuse, I should discharge them. With regard. 
to mounting the staff-serjeants of the permanent 
staff, they might be mounted, I think, from the 
nearest regular line regiment, for the. permanent 
duty, because it is a considerable tax upon the com- 


-manding officer and Captains to have to mount. 


them. ines 

1885. What is the custom in your regiment, does ° 
the Captain generally find the horse?—Yes, he 
generally finds a horse for his Troop Serjeant-Major, 
and I find a horse for the Regimental Serjeant- 
Major and the trumpeter. 

1886. Are the duties of the Serjeant-Major con- 
fined to one period of the year, or does he go round 
to the farms and drill men at odd times ?—The 
regimental serjeant-majors do what would be the 
Adjutant’s work and the troop serjeant-majors, as 
soon as the squad drill season commences, ‘attend at 
certain appointed places, three or four times in a 
week, for the purposes of squad drill, and they also 
go about the country, continually trying to recruit 


‘men; they are expected to do so, but they make no: 


special report as to their movements, that matter is 
between them and their Captains. 

1887. It has been recommended by one witness 
that the troop serjeant-major should receive 5s. 
a day as payment, including everything; do you 
think that would be amply sufficient?—At the 
present time he receives 2s. 3d.; do you mean that 
he is to find his horse out of that ? : 

1888. Yes. It was suggested that he should have 
that in addition to three months’ forage. It was only 
an expression of opinion of one witness, but we wish 
to have your view upon that ?—I think that the pay 
is sufficient if the commanding officer finds their 
horses for them. The probabilities are that if they 
had 5s. a day the commanding officer would still find 
the horse: ; 

1889. I think you said that you would not object 
to a man’s taking civil employment if he turned out 
whenever you wanted him?—Of course, I mean 
civil employment at the. head-quarters of his troop, 
wherever it might be. I should strongly object to a 
man at Hitchin, for instance, taking civil employ- 
ment in London, <: are e 

1890. Do you think it would in any way weaken 


10 


the serjeant’s authority with his men if he should 
take some sort of ciyil employment? For instance, 


_ a case was quoted the other day in which a man 


earried on the business of an auctioneer ?—No, I do 
not think that there is any objection to that; but I 
think that what does weaken their authority with 
the men is attempting to employ them to recruit for 
the Regular Service; that weakens their authority, 
and for this reason, that if they attempt to recruit 
for the Regular Service they must go hanging about 
pot-houses in the streets, and the men in the Yeo- 
manry would not communicate or associate with 
men who hang about pot-houses. I know that that 
is the feeling. I questioned all my troop serjeant- 
majors on that point, and they said that they dare 
not do it, that they had not attempted to get.a single 


recruit. 


1891. What are the duties that the troop serjeant- 
majors haye to perform with the different troops? 


Do they superintend and teach the recruits squad 


drill? —Yes, or sword or carbine exercise, squad 
drills and troop drills in the field, and they act 


» occasionally as troop leaders. 


1892. Do they act as storekeepers ?—No, every 


man takes care of his own kit. They have tempo- 


vary charge of extra stores. 


1893. The kits are in the possession of the men 


_ themselves? —Yes, and they are responsible for 


them. I find considerable difficulty sometimes with 


_ aman when he resigns in getting his kit back. 


(1894. I suppose you would consider the serjeants 
generally responsible P—If the men do not, after the 
third application, send it in, 1 can employ legal 


“ measures, although, of course, they are expensive, 


and they send their clothing in, but ina very bad state. 

1895. (Marquis of Ailesbury.) With respect to 
serjeants accepting civil employment, I suppose you 
would think it better, and, in fact, absolutely 
necessary that it should only be by permission of the 
commanding officer of the troop, that a serjeant should 
take civil employment ?—Certainly. 


1896. And that it should be more or less under the © 


influence of the Captain of the troop, and, if possible, 


in his employment ?—lIt would be advisable, as he 


would haye more power over him in that way. He 
should first ask the permission of the Captain of his 
troop to accept civil employment, but I should not 
allow the Captain of the troop to give that permission 
without first referring to me as the commanding 
officer. . 

1897. (Colonel Biddulph.) Would the acceptance 
by the permanent serjeants of any civil employ- 


ment, interfere with their duties during the non- 


training period ?—That depends very much upon 
circumstances; in my case they would not. © 

.1898. What does the trumpet-major do during 
the year, generally >—The present one was armourer- 
serjeant at St. Albans; he kept a private shop, and 


- was a gun-maker. . 


1899. He does nothing for the Government all the 


E year round, except the eight days on which he is 
__ out P—Nothing.. : 


Se See 


(1900. Are the permanent staff under the Captains 


of troops, or under the Adjutant ?—Under the. 


Adjutant, but of course they look to their Captains 
for troop orders, or for recruiting orders. 

_1901.. With regard totheir taking civil employment 
provided it does not interfere with their other duties, 


' how do you think it would answer with regard to 


_ those duties which the commanding officer does not 
_ see, or the officer of the troop does not see P—Do you 
_ mean squad drills ? 


/ 1902. Yes ?—But the troop officers are supposed 


_ to be cognizant of every drill that a mam attends. 


1903. What I mean is, that the Serjeant might 


always be present’ when he knew that the officer 
_ wanted him, but yet there are many duties when 


tig aapeer could not be always looking after him ? 


# P 
Pe a + ; i 
Soma 


a ou would haye nobody to drill the men then, and - 
it would be reported. _ 


~ 


o 


1904. Do you think that there would be any 
tendency to make them neglect their regular work ? 
—No. ‘It would be reported instantly. I should 
know it in a week if he did not attend. 

1905. Supposing that there was a large number of 
the Army Reserve men living in the district, do you see 
any objection to these serjeants looking after them, 
for the purpose of seeing that they were present or 
whether they had quitted their abodes P—I see no 
objection to that. Do you mean for the same pay 
that they receive now ? 

1906. Whatever pay was settled. Assuming them 
to have adequate pay?—There would have to be 
extra pay given for extra duties of that sort. 

1907. I imagine that the pay that a man would 
receive would be sufficient to retain him as a Govern- 
ment servant all the year round ?—Then he would 
have plenty of spare time, if he was paid for it, to do 
what you suggest. 

1908. (Lord Skelmersdale.) The duties of a serjeant- 


major during the year are comparatively slight, are © 


they not, and confined to one period of the year P— 
Yes. 

1909. If they had no civil employment, do not you 
think it is likely that they would get into bad habits 
and idle ways with no regular occupation P—They 
have a certain amount of occupation in teaching in 
schools. 

1910. That is civil employment ?—Yes; they are 
generally old soldiers and respectable men, who come 
with good characters from their regiments, and want 
to settle down quietly in the country. Then there 
is another thing. I think that they are not likely to 
get into bad habits, for if it was known among the 
men that they were in the habit of drinking, they 
would lose their respect, and all power over them. 

1911. (Mr. De la Bere.) With regard to the 
Adjutant, I understand you to say thatif he received 
15s. 3d., including forage for one horse and his actual 


-travelling expenses, you think that that would be 


sufficient >—Yes. 

1912. As to the serjeants, I understood you to say 
that the horses are found by yourself and the 
oficers. Do you mean that they are found with 
horses all the year round, or only for certain drills ? 
—All the year round, that is to.say whenever required. 

1913. That is so many times a year P—F'or perma- 
nent duty. Whenever the Captain of a troop chooses 
to order a troop drill, he finds a horse; there are a 
certain number of drills laid down which must be 
performed, and he must find a horse at that time. 

1914. You are aware, are you not, that in moun- 
ted Volunteer regiments the Government allow 2s. 
a-day in lieu of forage for six months in the year ? 
—TI was not aware of that. 

1915. It does not follow that he should keep the 
horse for six months; it is to cover the expense 
when he requires a horse. Do you think that such 
an allowance would be sufficient for a serjeant, 18/. 
a-year P—10/. would do. | 

1916. Do you think that would be sufficient ?— 
I think it would. 5; 

1917. (Mr. Tudor Johnson.) Tf forage for two 
horses were allowed to the Adjutant for the whole 
year, would you in that case recommend that the 
contingent allowance of 2/. per annum per troop 
should be continued >—Yes, if you find the travelling 
expenses. 

1918. I mean by forage for two horses, that it 
should enable him to conduct the troop drills, and 
perform all necessary journeys ?—No. I think it 
would be better to give him lds. 3d. a-day and pay 
his travellme expenses according to the account 
that he sent in, if it was a bond fide account. 

1919. With regard to the trumpet-major, is he not 
also the instructor of the band ?—Not in my case. 
As to the band of the regiment, it is entirely kept 
up by the officers. 

1920. Is not ‘the trumpet-major frequently the 
bandmaster ?—I believe he is, but not in my case. 
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T1921. I understand that you have great difficulty 
in: getting in the kits of the men on their discharge? 
—Yes: 

1922. Have you found any difficulty in carrying 
out the law in the cases in which you have had, to 
put it in force P—No; they have generally, when 
they have been threatened, or served with a writ, or 
summoned, sent their kits in. You must remember 
that-a portion of the kit is the property ‘of the 
commanding officer of the regiment, and another 
portion is Government property; thei clothing 
belongs to the regiment and the arms belong to the 
Government. 

1923. Have you had to push matters to ex- 
tremes sometimes ?—I have a case’ just now in 
hand in which I cannot get the kitin. I have got 
the regimental kit, but not.the Government kit. 

1924. (Sir F. Fite zWygram.) Having regard to 
the instruction at the end of. the printed paper, to 
the effect. that increase of expense must be’ com- 
pensated by a decrease in some other direction, why 
is it necessary to raise the pay of the Adjutants if 
there are plenty of applications for the appoint- 


ment ?—Because I think they merely take the ap-. 


pointment asa pis aller, not with the intention of 
really remaining’ and doing their duty, but they 
want to escape going to India; they say, I may as 
well take this for a short time till something else 
turns up. 

1925. Still the expense must be reduced; 


officers of whom there is a sufficient . supply. P—l 
think it is. 

_ 1926. (Major-General. Shute.) Do you. consider 
that an Adjutancy in a-Yeomany corps should, be 
made a sort of retirement,and be well paid >—I think 


that the Adjutant should remain there as long as he. 


is efficient, but I think there should be a limit to 
the age of coming in. 

1927. Do not you think that Adjutants who come 
fresh and fresh from the full-pay of Cavalry, regi- 
ments are more likely to be well up in all the later 
improvements and changes in drill and manceuyres, 
than is the case with Adjutants who remain some- 
times for years in a country town, where the head- 


quarters of Yeomanry regiments are usually estab- 


lished P—Of course when they come fresh from a 
regiment they do know their drill better, but unless 


they have been very long in the service, they get. 


rusty in the course of a year, and know as little as 
men who are there permanently. 

1928. Do they get as rusty im a year as they do in 
10 years P—Yes, in two years certainly, unless. they: 
attend and keep. up their drill... 

1929. Still, having a great choice, you select from 
a list sent. from the War Department, the com- 
manding officers of the Yeomanry regiment requir- 
ing Adjutants, themselves, knowing something of the 
character of the several applicants, and in fact 
having one or-more personal interviews with them ? 
—Yes, always. . 

1930. And the applicants are inka from a list of 
what are supposed to be qualified officers ?—Yes. I 


consider at the time that they are duly qualified. I- 


take also the recommendation of the commanding 
officers into consideration ;, I consider that they have 
all been duly qualified, but I think as a rule that all 
officers do forget their drill, if they do not continually 
work at it and keep it up. 

1931. You think, I suppose, as a rule, that nothing 
keeps a man up to his work so much as haying to 
teach others P—Yes, and why should not aman remain 
there 10 years P He would keep it up as well as a 


man. only appointed for five years; the longer they. 


stay with the regiment the better ‘they become ac- 
quainted with the management of the men of the 
regiment, which is very different from the manage- 
ment of men in the Regular Cayalry. 

1932. Do you not think that it is desirable that 
Adjatants, of Yeomanry should reside more or less 


1S ib 
' therefore wise to increase the pay of a, class of 


during the whole of the year in the county to whicl 
their corps belong, so that they may watch’ their 
permanent serjeants, and take ‘care ‘that they’ 
encourage the men to attend the small drills, such as 
sword exercise and carbine practices and also to 


try and give them an interest in rifle practice a 


think that they should reside permanently im’ the 
county. 

1933. Do the men of your ‘regiment take. an 
interest generally in rifle shooting ?—Yes, I think 


they do; some of them do not care about it, 


but generally I should say that they do. 

1984. Have you great hopes of their improving: in 
that respect ?—I do not think that they will improve 
very much as long as they have'the present arm. 

1935. Have you the Bi tia cot rifle’ in 
your regiment r—Yes. 

/1936. With regard to the peteinnwent serjeants, 
are the men in your regiment generally qualified to 
teach rifle shooting r_Yes, 


1937. Are they qualified as musketry instructors % ond 


—Yes: 


1938. With regard to’ the pay of the agape? 


do not you think that a man is always worthy ’ of 
his hire, and that it is desirable to put him in ‘as 
good a position as an Adjutant of Mounted Rifles, 
for instance P—Yes. Tam not aware what the pay, 
of an Adjutant of a mounted corps is. 

1939: (Chairman.) With regard to the serjeants, 
and this will apply also to Adjutants, do you think 
that thete ought to be any period of probation if 
they are sent ‘from’ the. Regular Service P—T think: 
theré ought to be if they come from the Regular 
Service previously to: getting their discharge, oe 
that they could be sent back to their regiment tt 
case of their not suiting. 

1940. It has been. suggested with regard to the 
Adjutant that his military qualifications should ‘be 
examined at the School established at Aldershot, and’ 


that-as it takes a certain time to ascertain his social 
qualifications, it is desirable to have a period of pro- . 
bation—do you agree with that ?—I do not think it * 


will be necessary as to the Adjutants, but I think it 
would be a very good thing with regard to thé 
troop. gerjeant; but I think that ought to be left 
entirely to the commanding officer. If he saw at the. 
end of two years that an Adjutant was not likely to 
get on with the men, or that the regiment was 
deteriorating, I I should ‘leave it to him to give the 


' Adjutant a hint that he had better go back. 


1941. Taking your view, that an Adjutant should 


-be appointed with. apparently no limit to his 


employment except that of age or infirmity, do not 
you think it would facilitate the removal of am 
Adjutant’ who did not suit a. corps, if the specie! 
ments were only held for five year, renewable at. 
pleasure ?—If it was esate Pin ; but I under- 
stand at the present time that the appointment. of 
Adjutants is not renewable. according to the present 
regulation. 

1942. Do you anit if it was made renewable, 
that that would meet what was required P-Yes.. a 
think it would, 


1943. (Major-General Shute.) Do not you think 
that if, after a few months, you found an Adjutant. 


from a Regular regiment not: suitable, you would’ 
have less hesitation in sending him at once back 7 


his regiment, than in the case of an officer who did’ 


not belong to a regiment at all. Would there not’ 
be greater facility in getting rid of a man who did’ 
not prove a success ?—Yes, certainly; in, the other 
case, you are almost taking away his bread and 
butter, 

1944. (Colonel Biddulph.) Would you recommiénd’ 
a limit of age for the permanent staff ?—Yes.” 

1945. What limit generally would you recommend § e 
Beek but I think that some provision pig 
made for them; some retiring, pension ;, for Tt 


it is Hard to take’ away a man’s pay at the age of 60,. 


when perhaps he cannot do anything’ for sie 


a 
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1946. You mean, that he should not depend merely 
‘upon his Army pension ?—Yes. 

1947. (Lord Skelmersdale.) Do the Adjutants in 
your regiment receive any extra allowance from the 
’ Captain of each troop’?—I have never had an Adju- 
“tant; but he would not. 

1948, (Mr, Ludor Johnson.) Are you aware that 
~a circular is being promulgated, giving to perma- 
nent staff. serjeants of Yeomanry a small pension, 
after 20 years’ service in the force, Bie five pence 
a day?—Yes. 

1949. (Str F. FitzWygram) Do ial think that a 
laaining a day would ‘be sufficient ?—I think that a 
lads a day would be sufficient generally speaking. 
“In'the case of some permanent serjeants, when they 
‘Neave the Yeomanry they are provided for in, some 
small way by the Captains of their troops, if they 
ove been in the service a long time. 

1950. (Major-General Shute.) With regard to 
_-superannnation, do you agree that more particularly 
inthe non-commissioned officer class, sometimes you 
“may have a man who is virtually an old man at 

‘thirty,’ and another who is comparatively a young 
man at double'the age, and therefore would it not be 
rather difficult to fix a limit P—Yes; but it would be 
more difficult to superannuate a man, unless. there 


was an actual stated i at which his. services 


_ should terminate. 

1951. You would. tate a stated period P—Yes ; 
‘but I think that if he was a very active man in 
attending to his duty every year, and the Commanding 

‘Officer and his Captain were satisfied with him, they 


might, on application to the War Office, obtain per- 


‘mission’ to retain his services for a few years. 

1952. (Marquis of Ailesbury.) Tt has been suggested 
‘that,’ supposing a serjeant’is permanently attached 
‘to a troop of Yeomanry without any pension, an 
additional penny each day should be added to ‘his 
“pension on retiring from the Yeomanry; that is to 
“say, supposing he “left at the end: of two, three, or 
five years, a penny a day should be added to his 
pension; would it,'in your opinion, be a good plan 
"to inérease ‘his pay according to the number’ of years 
“he had served in the) Yeomanry ?—The only thing 
‘with regard’ to that is, that you might want to get 
wid of a man, and he might be determined not to go ; 
he would stick on for the sake of getting an extra 
i ri a day, and ‘you would: find it hard tio get rid 

dmg Jot 

1953. th all these matters the recommendation of 
a Serjeant in a/reeiment does not depend upon the 
5 aha ier Yee officer, or the ‘troop officer; it depends 
‘upon the Inspector of Yeomanry, who, every year, 
‘has the men out and) examines them ?—Surely, if 
the commanding officer found a troop serjeant: in- 
efficient, he would get rid of him. 

1954. T mean; that he could not be kept on in the 
“yegiment against’ the will of the inspecting officer P— 
No. I think it ‘should be a fixed pension after a 
“eertain service. ~ 

1955. (Sir FP. Fite Wygram.) Tf it were a fixed 
- “pension, you would be almost obliged to keep him 
the full time ; whereas, under the other system, of 
‘giving an increase -of so much a year, you would 
more easily get rid of him at the end of eight or nine 


_ ‘years, would you not 2 If a man did not do his duty, » 


‘or did-not do it properly, I should not have much 
~ hesitation i in applymg for his discharge. 

1956. But my notion is, that you would have more 
“ pesitation in getting rid of him?—TI should get rid 
of him on the same principle as im the case of in- 
_ efficiency. I should have more hesitation in doing 
80; but still, think, if you take the efficiency of a 


re ent into consideration, one individual must 


r for being inefficient. 
Ai 987. (Chairman.) What is your general opinion 
with regard to the equipment of the Yeomanry as 
cable to modern requirements of the Cavalry ; 
“is ‘it ‘suitable to the modern~requirements ?— Yes ; 
‘but if they had the new carbine instead of the old 


a ae 


. Regular Forces P—Yes ; 


Westley-Richards, the Regular. Regulation» Cavalry 


. carbine upon the breech-loading principle, [think it 


would be better. 

1958. How is your regiment equipped ?—With 
the sword and. carbine, the br eech-loading W estley- 
Richards; the serjeant-majors of troops lave a 
pistol, 

1959. ‘Should the saddlery or the equipment be of 
the Government pattern, or do you think that each 
regiment can best use its own pattern ?—I prefer the 
Government pattern. 

1960. We have had some evidence in favour of 
a hunting-saddle and a pair of wallets, a very light 
equipment, altogether different from that im the 
Regular Service. Do you think that that would be 
advisable ?—The men are apt to use hunting saddles 
for ordinary purposes. Perhaps the horses would be 
less likely to get sore backs on being ridden at per- 
manent duty in saddles that they have always been 
accustomed to, but otherwise I think for use and 
appearance -I like the Army Regulation pattern 
without valises. 

1961, Do you find that, many horses suffer from 
sore backs with the present saddle?—Yes. I have 
done away with the present valises with Colonel 
Oakes’s approbation. 

1962. Do you think that the es of your regi- 
ment at present is a good working dress—your dress, 
I think, is very closely assimilated to that of the 
a red tunic and a silver 
helmet, and no plume. 

1963. It has been suggested that a system should 
be adopted by which the sword should be attached to 
the saddle and not to the rider ; what is your opinion 
with regard to that?—I think it is a very good 
suggestion, if you want him to be dismounted 
unarmed. 

1964, Have you never seen that system tried ? 
—No; and I should be very, sorry to see’ it. 

1965.:In your opinion should the training of 
Yeomanry be directed to the duties of the Regular 
Cavalry, such as acting .in large masses, or should 
they be directed more to the work of dismounted 
skirmishers and outpost duty r—I think that they 
should be accustomed to dismounted. duty, recon- 
noitring, patrol, and so forth, for the, defence of 
houses and villages; but, I think, that they should 
be well up in their drill, which would be likely to be 
required of them in the event of their seal ive to 
work with a Regular regiment. 

‘1966. Admitting that thetime for their drill is ver y 
short, on which ¢lass of drill would you lay the most 
stress P—On field movements. I think with regard 
to outpost duty there is somuch intelligence amongst 
the men that they very soon pick it up—in a very 
short time. I find that a couple of hours after the 
field movements is quite enough for reconnoitring 
instruction. 

1967. Some.opinion has been expressed in favour 
of laying more stress on rifle practice than upon 
sword exercise, do.you concur in that ?—No. 

1968. Have you any means for carrying out rifle 
practice in your neighbourhood ?—Yes; there are 
several Volunteer corps, and every man goes through 
his course before permanent duty or at permanent 
duty. I think that 300 yards are the limit that they 
are required to practise at. 

1969. (Colonei Biddulph.) Do you find any difficulty 
with regard to the troops being of unequal strength? 
—They do not like equalizing the troops—they de 
not like bemg compelled to be equalized—if it is put 
to them in a conversational way, and they are asked 
to volunteer, they always come forward. 

1970. Practically you do not find the difficulty 
that we-have been told does exist ?—It does, exist, 
for if you order a section to go qut to another troop 
they go sulkily about it, and they do all they can to 
upset the drill. 

1971. You alluded to the aptitude that the Yeo- 
manry have shewn for outpost duty, and that-has 
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» already been given in evidence by Colonel Oakes. 


Do you not think that that rather points to their 
being employed in that work in case of necessity P— 
I thik they ought to be employed in that work and 
that they ought to’ know it thoroughly, but at the 
same time I think they ought to know their field 
movements as much as they can for the sake of 
movement in brigade. 

1972. In the event of their being required for the 
defence of the country, do not you think that they 
would be more usefully employed in the lighter 
duties of Cavalry than in large bodies ?—I think 
that they would be employed in escort duty or re- 
connoitring; still I do not think that they should 
neglect the other work. For instance, if by accident 
they happened to be the only regiment of Yeomanry 
with another Regular regiment, and they were 
required to act with them, they would be compara- 
tively useless if they were not acquainted with field 
movements. 

1973. You mentioned that your men all practise 
rifle shooting. I suppose you consider it necessary 


othat the Government should insist on a certain 


amount of proficiency in rifle shooting P—Yes; but 
1 do not think that a very high standard would be 
required. ‘ 

1974. You mean that long ranges would not be 
required >—No; I think a man should be able to hit 
a target a certain number of times, but there is 
some difficulty now with a few of the men who are a 
distance away from any Rifle corps, for they have no 
opportunities of practising except at a target which 
they may put up themselves, and then they prac- 
tise without any supervision; they are obliged to 
go through the regulation number of rounds when 
they come in for permanent duty; they have to do 
all that work- besides the regular work which takes 
up every moment of their time. 

1975. (Lord Skelmersdale.) There has been some 
question with regard to assimilating all the uniforms 
of the different Yeomanry Regiments, do not you 
consider that that would be a mistake ?—Yes, I 
think so. , 

1976. If the regiments are fond of their uniforms 
in the different counties, it is of some-importance, 
is it not, with regard to recruiting >—Yes. 

1977. (Mr. De la. Bere.) Ave you of opinion that 
troop serjeants could give instruction in rifle prac- 
tice, which you consider is required for Yeomanry 


Cavalry, at other times than at the permanent duty? 


—Yes, and they generally do attend whenever there is 
anything going on; they attend all the rifle practice 
that is ordered by the troop officers, or, if they can- 
not attend themselves, they are attended by some of 
the serjeants who are responsible for it being carried 
out. - ‘ 

1978. Is that, in your opinion, quite sufficient for 
the drill that you think is needed ?>—Yes, I think it 
is quite sufficient. In many cases, if there are 
recruits and they want to practise, in order to get 


' up to a certain state of efficiency, they apply to the 


Volunteers, and they are instructed by the Volun- 
teer Instructor. 

1979. You do not think that the presence of the 
Adjutant is necessary P—No. 

1980. (Sir F. Hitz Wygram.) Ave you aware that 
the Snider Cavalry carbine, if properly held, shoots 
at 400 yards nearly as well as the Enfield ?—No, I 
was not aware of that, but I suppose it would if 
held straight. 

1981. Although wars in modern days are. very 
sudden, yet some four weeks or more would be 
pretty sure to elapse after the Yeomanry were called 


“out and before they would be brought into action; do 


not you think that a Yeomanry regiment, after such 
four weeks work in a camp, would be pretty well 
able to work with Regular Cavalry P—I think they 
would, haying had previous preliminary instruction. 

1982. (Major-General Shute.) With regard to rifle 
practice, which is very essential for outpost duty, do 


‘many horse dealers amongst my men. 


not you think that taking the ordinary class of 
Yeoman, he would be more likely to know something 


taking him undrilled. 


‘about shooting than the use of the sword ?—Yes, _ 


1983. You probably agree that the sword isa i 


mounted weapon and of very little use to a man on 
foot ?—I do not say that it is of no use-on foot, it is 


more of a mounted weapon decidedly, but I should » 


be very sorry to be without my sword if I was dis- 
mounted. 


1984. You know that the carbine, carried on the — 


present system, is very quickly detached from an 
injured horse ; would it not be more valuable on foot 
than a sword, that is to say, do not you think that 
on foot you would rather have a breech-loader than 
a sword ?—You might hit your enemy a little further 
off, but at close quarters I would rather haye a 
sword. 1 

1985. Having regard to the habits of Englishmen, 
do not you think that if a Yeoman was dismounted 
and did not understand sword exercise very well, 
he would be very apt to use the sword as he might 
the butt end of a carbine and hit a man on the head 
with itP—I think they take so much interest in 
their sword exercise that I do not think they use 
it in that way. : 

1986. (Marquis of Arlesbury.) Do you not think 
that the best description of Yeoman for a Yeomanry 
regiment is a bond side farmer, a man who rides a 
good horse and. knows the country well and is a 


pretty good rider; is he not better than a tradesman 


who comes ont ofa town ?—He is better, certainly. 
1987. You would prefer having the farmer class 
to tradesmen ?—Yes, I prefer having the farmer 
class or the horse dealer class. I have a great 
I do not 
think that the tradesmen are a class to be enlisted if 
ou can possibly avoid it. 2 
1988. On the other hand a tradesman, from living 


in a town, has probably greater facility for having. 


rifle practice, than a Yeoman who may be living 
eight or nine miles away from the butts to which he 
must go for practiceP—He would have greater 
facilities for domg the rifle practice that is required 
of him by the regulations, that is under the super- 


-vision of his serjeant-major; but I do not think that 


he has much greater opportunities than farmers, 
because when they want to practise much they 
accustom themselves to their arms and set up a butt 
of their own. 

1989. There might be some difficulty in setting up 

a butt to the full extent that was necessary for rifle 
practice, although it might be sufficient for. 200 
yards P—Yes, but they generally contrive it some- 
how. « 
1990. I suppose, as a general rule, if you had a 
carbine in your hand, you ought to be able to reach 
your enemy as well as the enemy to reach you ?—Yes, 
supposing you could load quickly. — 

1991. If you practised only at 200 yards and 
your enemy at 500 yards, he would have an advan- 
tage over you ?—If you go and shoot at 200 yards, 
when you come to go through a few days authorized 
practice, you soon acquire the habit of shooting a few 
hundred yards further. 

‘1992. It appears to me that it is more difficult for 
a farmer who is the best rider, and has got the best 


horse, to be as well up in shooting as he would be if - 


he had the butts nearer to him ?—It would give him 
more trouble, and more time must be expended if he 
had to go to butts near a town and far from his 
home. “ 

1993.. Do you think, generally speaking, that he- 
would take that trouble?’—I think he would. 


1994. Do you not think that if in the Army. 


generally the men fix their swords to their saddles,. 
the Yeomen would not object to follow their example, 
but that if the Army continue to carry their swords: 


as they do at present, a Yeoman would consider it 


an absolute insult not to be allowed to carry his own 


& 
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sword ?—I think ‘that a Yeoman would do as he was 
ordered, without expressing any opinion about it. 

1995. Of course, but would it not be an affront 
to the Yeomen not to be trusted with their own 
swords, whereas the Cavalry are?—I think there 
might be a.feeling against being armed in a different 
manner from the Regulars. 

1996. Do not you think that there would be a 

great dislike, on’the part of the Yeomanry generally, 
to have to carry their swords in a different way from 
that in which it was carried in the Regular Service ? 
—Yes, in this way; | think that they would dislike 
being armed in a way different from the Regular 
Cavalry, without reference to the sword in parti- 
cular. ; 
- 1997. (Lord Skelmersdale.) What is your objec- 
tion to the Westley-Richards carbine ?—The car- 
tridges miss fire so often; about one in five misses 
fire. 

1998. You do not think that there would be more 


_ danger with the Regulation carbine ?—Much less, 


because the others miss fire, and they leave their 
earbines loaded, and put them into the bucket. If 
the cartridge sticks as 11 often does in the Westley- 


_ Richards, they are fumbling away with the ramrod 


before they can draw the cartridge out again. 
» 1999. (Marquis of Ailesbury.) Do you not think 


_ that the Regulation carbine, although it is a good 


one I believe, is rather a delicate weapon for a 
Yeoman to have charge of—I mean as regards what 
becomes of it when he goes home—he might use it 
in the field, but what care would he take of it at his 
own quarters?—As a rule I think he would take 
very great care of it; there are some who are not 


_ eareful of their arms, but I think as a rule he would 


take care of it. 

2000. Have you got any of the new Regulation 
carbines in your regiment?-—No; the old Westley- 
Richards. 

2001. (Chairman.) Referring to that last ques- 
tion; a Yeoman will be just as likely to take care of 
his arms as a Volunteer, will he not?—Just as 
likely. : 

2002. Passing over the next question, I will ask 
you what, in your opinion, should be the minimum 
strength of the troops P—50, all told. 

_ 2003. Do you think there would be a possibility 
of organizing the, Yeomanry on a different footing, 
namely, on squadron organization instead of troop 
organization, in order to save some of the expense of 
the permanent staff, and give them also more to 
do?—The permanent serjeants have a long distance 
to travel in order to look after the men, and if ‘you 
formed two troops into.one squadron J think that 
would displease the men, if one troop was merged 
into a squadron with another troop. 

' 2004, It has been stated by one of the Inspectors 
of Cavalry, that in his experience the men do not so 
much object to go to another troop in the same 
squadron, but that they object to go to another 
squadron, do you think that they would object to go 
from one troop to another ?—I always work my men 
- in each troop as a squadron in rank entire. 


2005. Do you think that there would be ‘any 


difficulty in the permanent serjeants performing 
their duties, as far as the stores and the preliminary 

drills and so forth were concerned, if the organiza- 
_ tion was by squadron rather than by troops ?—I think 
there would be some difficulty about it, they having 

long distances to go and long distances to look up 

their men... 

- 2006. Apart from that you think that there would 
/be some feeling about it P—Yes. 

_ 2007. Are the troops in your regiment mostly 
_ reerwited from the neighbourhood of their own head- 
quarters—I mean their troop head-quarters P—Yes, 
as.far as possible; but there. are _a good many 
London men. I neyer allow one troop to interfere 
with another, or to go to another district to recruit. 
_ 2008. For working in the field, and in equalizing, 


* 


have you experienced any difficulty with regard to 
the different strengths or squadrons?—Yes. . I have 
a difficulty if they are ordered to go from one troop 
or squadron to another, but if they are asked to 
volunteer then they will go. 

2009. It has been stated that it very frequently 
happens that one squadron might be very strong 
and another very weak, is that your experience,?— 
Yes. Sometimes if a troop has come out very weak 
I have broken it up entirely, and put it into another 
squadron ; if it is weak and it cannot do its duty, and 
the troop works very badly in the field, I break it up 
and disperse it as a punishment. 

2010. (Colonel Biddulph.) You stated that you con- 
sidered the minimum number of a troop should be 
fifty, do you mean by that, that you think a troop 
ought to be disbanded if it fell below that strength ¢ 
—No; not of necessity, because you cannot always 
ensure a troop being kept up to that strength, T 
think that ought to be an establishment. 

2011. Would you fix any limit below which if a 
troop fell and could not rise, the Secretary of State 
should say that he could not allow a permanent 
serjeant for it, or that it should not exist as an unit 
of the regiment ?—If you did that you would at once 
reduce, if you broke up that troop, the strength of 
the regiment, and according to the regulations, the 
regiment would have to be disbanded. 


2012. Practically does it come to this, that when. 


you bring your regiment out, if one troop is very 
weak and the others are broken up to make up 
the strength, you do reduce your regiment? 
But I mean reducing it altogether, it would be 
disbanded unless it was up to its proper strength. 

2013. Do you think that any minimum should be 
fixed for a regiment ?—Yes, 200. 

2014. And then if a regiment fell below that, it 


should not be kept up?—No, after giving due- 


notice. 

2015. Do you see any objection to two small 
regiments in adjoining counties being made into 
one and put under one commanding officer, on the 
administrative system of the Volunteers, so that one 
Adjutant should do the duty for both regiments, and 
thus do away with the necessity for disbanding 
them ?—Do you mean to assimilate their uniforms 
and so forth? 

2016. That would bea question for consideration F 
—In small counties where you could not have # 
regiment up to the minimum strength, I do not sce 
any objection. 

2017. (Marquis of Ailesbury.) Practically, I under- 
stand you are of opinion that the minimum strength 
should be looked. to in a regiment rather than: the 


troop, it would be impossible in the Yeomanry tv » 
have all the troops of precisely the same numbey, . 


would it not >—I consider that 50 ought to be the 
establishment for each troop. 
2018. You would not object to having 45 or 55, T 


suppose P—No; but if a troop year after year is: 
returned as not being up to 40 men, I think that: 


the attention of the commanding officer should ‘be 
drawn to that fact, with a warning that the regi- 
ment would be reduced. 

2019. Practically supposing there are eight troops 
allowed to a regiment, about 400 men you think 
would be the right number ?—Yes, the 400 men 
would be on paper, and that would be the establish. 
ment then. 

2020: (Chatrman.) With regard to the question as 
to the Adjutants, I understood you to say that you 
thought taking 50 as the average establishment of a 
troop, you might have 45 in one troop, and 55 in 
another P—Yes. 

2021. Squadron organization would meet that, 
would it not?—I think that each troop should 
consist of 50. I do not quite see that squadron 
organization would work. 

2022. (Marquis of Ailesbury,) Would there not be 
this difficulty in squadron organization, that a troop 
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of 45. and a troop of 55 might not.be two contiguous 
troops, they might be 40 miles apart, might they 
not ?—Yes, they might. 

2023. (Colonel Biddulph.) What I understand to 


be the practical difficuly of squadron or. wanization is” 


that you would find a difficulty in ‘getting 100 
Yeomen from one neighbourhood : ?-—Yes. 

2024. If there was any neighbourhood that could 
furnish 100-Yeomen one officer might raise them, 
might he not ?—If you could get them within a 
certain radius. . , ; 

2025. (Sir F. Fite Wygram.) Practically would 
it not be best to allow one serjeant for 50 men, 
in a regiment having strong troops, to make up 
the deficiencies in the weak troops according to the 
regimental establishment?—Then you must take 
men from one side of the county and attach them to 
a troop. 

2026. No ; ‘you, say that a regiment would be 

obliged to be disbanded because one troop was weak. 
IT mean that as long as a regiment had fully, say 
200 men, it should not be broken up ?—Then you 
would allow one troop to raise its strength to 60 
or 40. 
2027. As long: as a regiment kept up its number 
the War Department should not be too minute in 
their requirements P—No doubt, because some troops 
would find greater difficulty in keeping up to their 
strength than others. 

2028. (Major-General Shute.) Is it your opinion 


that officers should be required to pass through © 


the -School,.of Instruction when they first join a 
regiment ?—I think it desirable for officers, on first 
joining that they ‘should pass through the School 
of Instruction. I do not think it is of the slightest 
use sending them to be attached to a regiment for 
a month, for they learn little or nothing, “pecause it 
is the invariable practice, as I have seen it, to send 
them to the Riding School for three weeks, that is 
all they learn, and they have at present a week, or 
less, in which to learn the’ squad drill. 

2029. Would you apply that remark to all officers 
joining a regiment for the first time P—Yes, excepting 
‘those that have been in the Regular Cavalr y: 

' 2030. Ivrespectiyely of rank ?—I think it would 
be desirable that they should get a certificate of pro- 
ficiency from the inspecting officer, and, that he 
should be at full liberty, and have power, to grant a 
certificate of proficiency after inspection. ‘Then, if 
after the second year the officer did not come up to the 
proper standard, he should be required to go to the 
School of Instruction. _ Last year there were several 


of my officers whom I recommended to -Colonel 
_ Oakes ; he had been down with us three days, and he 


endorsed my recommendation, and examined ‘my 
officers and gave them certificates of proficiency 
which I forwarded to the War Office. They were 
all returned, saying that they were not in order, and 
that the inspecting officer had no power to grant 
certificates of proficiency. If he has no power to 
grant certificates of proficiency I do not see much 
use of inspecting officers. 


2031. Do you think that the non-commissioned . 


officers of the permanent staff should be all com- 
pelled to go through the School of Instruction in the 
first instance >—Yes, but I think it creates very bad 
feelings amongst them, having left a regiment some 
time, and having been reported as efficient every 
year, that they should then. be ordered down to the 
School of Instruction. I may mention that TI lost 
last year one of my best non-commissioned officers, 
who had been for some years in the 2nd Life 
Guards ; he was ordered down to the School of In- 


struction, and had to go through the goose-step, and, 


consequently, he sent in his resignation. 

2032. Do not you think that in the case of con- 
stant changes in the equipment and drill, and so 
forth, it is an adyantage, from time to tithe, that 
those who have been. a long time in their various 
counties should he sent to rub up their drill P—No, 


I think if they have been properly instructed, and if 
proper orders are sent to them as'to what the 


changes of drills are, from time to time, they could 
easily acquire that from their book without going to. 
the School of Instruction. As it is now, there are ~ 


no books or papers sent to them, and they can know 
nothing except from hearsay. 

2033. (Colonel Biddulph.) With regard to Hie 
attendance of the permanent staff at the School of 
Instruction, does not the fact of the great alteration 


that has taken place in the instruction of cavalry of 


late years render it absolutely necessary ?—I do not 
see that there is much harm in that if they really 
went down and were looked upon as old non- 
commissioned officers knowing their duty; they would 


simply go down to acquaint themselves with ‘the’ 


change in the Regulations. As it is conducted at 
the present. time it creates’ great dissatistaction 
among them. 


2034. Are they instructed in the duties of recon- . 


naissance now at the School of Instruction ?—Cer- 
tainly, but three men that went down the other day 


complained very much that they were treated as: 


recruits, it is not from my own experience,'for I 
have not been there, only from what they pc 
themselves. 

2035. (Mr. De la Bere.) It has been sti obotatilagt 
the period devoted to the instruction: of the officers 
at the School is hardly sufficient for their instruction? 
Would it not be well for newly-appointed officers 
to come first to head-quarters and be drilled in 
a preliminary kind of way, and then go to the School 
to-be finished ?—Where are you to get the men to 
drill them ? 


2036. I am speaking merely of the proliaaunay ; 


y 
i; 


drill of the Adjutant?—Do you mean the sword 4 


exercise P 
2037. Yes. It has been suggested _ that so much 
time is taken up at the School?—I think that 


previously to going to the School every officer should | 


be well acquainted with sword and carbine exercise. 

2038. Would it be possible for the Adjutant and 
the Staff to instruct in that exercise?—Yes. -) 

2039. With regard .to non-commissioned Silers: 
have you found that non-commissioned officers who 
have been transferred. direct to you from the Cavalry 
for the permanent staff, are unfit to take immediate 
charge of the men, or do you think it necessary that 
they should go to the School ?—I think’ that they 
are fit to take immediate charge of the men. 

2040, You would just as soon take a man direct 
from a Cavalry regiment if he had not been to Alder- 
shot first >—Yes. 

2041. (Chairman.) What are your chsbiiaty 
arrangements for permanent duty and troop’ drills? 


—lIt all depends so much upon the state of the. 


harvest. I order the permanent duty as much as I 
can in order to accommodate the members of: the 
regiment, only in May. I go to one town, Hertford, 
one year, and to Watford another, first to let the 
county see the regiment and to get reeruits, and for 
the benefit of the two towns also. 

2042. How long does the permanent duty last? 


You do not include, I think, the marching-in and . 


marching-out days?—Ten days. They serve two 
days without pay. They march out after the in- 
spection on the last day, so that this year we go out 
on Wednesday, and get Thursday, Friday, Saturday, 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, six days, and Thurs- 
day and Friday, eight working days. 

2043. With regard to troop drills, does each man, 
as a rule,/go through the regular number apap 
—Yes, as a rule, he does. 

2044. Are not those drills paid for P—No. 

2045. What is your opinion on that point ?’ Should 
they be paid for ?—I should suggest that they should 
have a small sum towards their expenses, say 5s.; it 
costs them gee, for a troop drill 12. or 2i. pie 
often. 

2046. In what way ?—In railing their horse. . 
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' 2047. Do you think it would be an advantage to 
have two or three days’ drill for preliminary drill‘ at 


_- the same time?—No. 


2048. An arrangement has been suggested to the 
Committee, by which the permanent duty and troop 


- drills, taking them together, should be divided into 


three periods, the first period to consist of four days, 
during which two troops should be brought’ to- 
gether, and should be drilled by the Adjutant, the 


_ ‘subaltern officers of the troops being present. That 


about three weeks afterwards, if possible—that is, 
three weeks before the training—a second period 
of drill should take place of four days, the subalterns 
and the serjeants both being present, and the Captains 


_ ‘also attending, the troops being then drilled by: the 


Captains and by the Adjutant; and that the per- 
manent duty should last four days, for which pay- 
ment should be allowed, the days of marching-in and 


_ marching-out not to be paid for, that would be six 


days; ‘and that for the two first periods of pre- 


__ liminary drill 7s. a day should be allowed to each 


mounted man, and for the last period of permanent 
duty 10s. a day to each man who has gone 


- through the other drills. Do you think that that 
_ would’be a workable arrangement, so far as the 


> 


{ 


i 
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farmers are concerned ?—No6; I think they prefer 
coming’ out and doing all their work at the same 
time. If it could be so arranged that they could 
have their twelve days altogether, and be paid 7s. a 
‘day if they attended regularly; of course by that means 
they would not be required to have extra troop drills, 
they would do the whole of their work at one period ; 
I think they would prefer that to being harassed and 
pulled down three times in the course of a year. 
2049. I should tell you that it was considered in 
that scheme, that during the two first periods of 
drill, the men should be allowed to. go home’ and 
merely come out if they chose to do so for the 
day ?—It might equally be carried out by having 


_ the work altogether at the same time, and let them 


’ 


- week.” 


for the first four days go home, and for the last 
eight days be there on permanent: duty. 


2050. Doyouthink that the Yeomanry would beable 


to take away their horses, from home for so long as 
twelve days together P—I think so at thattime of 
‘the year. ys t 
2051, What kind of horses have yon in the ranks 
as a mele; are they horses employed in agricultural 
work P—Very few. They have mostly their own 
hunters or machiners. 
“2052. Many of your men are of a class rather 
superior to Yeomen, are they not P—A great many. 
I think the men like being out; they invariably say 
at. the end of the time, “I am very sorry ‘this is 
over. I wish we were going to stop out another 
That is the general feeling. | 
' 2053. Although that expression may be used, do 
you think that they would be equally ready to stop 
out >—Yes, I think’so, from the mere fact of my 
being able to get them out for two extra days 
without pay; at considerable expense to themselves. 
' 2954. Is your proposal this, that all the squad 
‘drills and troop drills should be-done away with ?— 
Not the squad drills ; they ‘should not be done away 


_ with. ‘They should still learn their sword and 


‘carbine exercise and know their right hand from 


_ ‘their left, but all the mounted troop drills should be 


done away with, so that for the first four days they 
should be allowed to go home, and those four days 
should be devoted entirely to troop drills as much as 
‘possible, and the remaining days at the discretion of 
the commanding officer to be devoted to field move- 
‘ments, reconnoitring, patrol duties, and others.. I 
‘think it would be a great pity in any way to reduce 
‘the number of days for which the whole regiment 
_ was assembled. I state. this, as, according tothe 
“Proposed arrangement, the Commanding’ Officer 
“would only have the regiment’ together for four 
‘days, and it would be quite impossible for him to 
“gel teen into shape in so short atime. "= 


we F is ; 
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12055. What arrangement would you suggest, or 
or how would ‘the drill be best performed in your 
opinion P—I do not think it works badly at present, 
if you get them for ten days and give them one 
mounted troop drill, before the permanent duty, for 


inspection of clothing, arms, &c., by the com-~ 


manding officer. With regard to the farmers who 
assemble on the 26th of May, before that day I 
have'one mounted troop drill at the head-quarters of 
each troop, which is attended by myself, and all the 
officers and the Adjutant, for the ‘purpose of 
inspecting the clothing and’ seeing that the men are 
properly mounted, and riding the same horses as 
they will turn out with on permanent duty, and 
putting them through common troop movements ; 
that saves trouble the first time. Then after that 
TI should recommend that they have ten daysior twelve 
days for permanent duty, paying the men 7s. per 
diem, and requiring no other mounted troop drills 
besides those. 
2056. (Colonel Biddulph.) Do the men give good 


attendance at troop drills now ?—Yes. 


2057. Is the regulation enforced as to no pay being 
drawn for permanent duty unless a man has attended 
three troop drills?—Yes; that is very, easily 
arranged by the system which I pursue. I allow two 
days drill to count as three troop drills, and there is 
the marching in drill on Thursday and Friday. 

2058. Is the permanent duty unpoptlar with any 
of the old farmers in regard to their sons, do they 
object’ to their sons ‘attending ?—No, I do not find 
that they do. ° Aah 

2059. Do you think generally’ that 7s. a day is 
sufficient P—They do not live upon it. 

2060. But there is no grumbling ?—No, but I think 
they would be better pleased if you paid them for 
the extra two days at 7s. a day ; it would induce men 
to come in I think. _ o : 

2061. (Mr. De la Bére.) The suggestion. made as 
to the twelve days is quite irrespective ofthe drill for 
recruits and the musketry drill ?—Quite. 

2062. That being left to the permanent staff to 
teach of an evening and:so on P—Yes. 

2063. (Colonel Biddulph.) With reference to the 
provision of horses, are you of opinion that the 
horses should in'all cases be the property: of the 
men ?—I do-not think that it should be compulsory, 
they are mostly wealthy men and owners of large 
farms. 

2064. Do you see any objection to hiring horses ? 
-—None at all, so long as they appear on good horses 
and will come out at any time when they are called 
upon. 

2065. Does it strike. you that a very serious 
objection might occur—namely, that when they were 
required in a case of national emergency hired 
horses might not be obtainable ?—In' my case I do 
not suppose there are 10 hired horses, certainly not 20. 

2066. You mentioned that there were London 
men in your regiment, are they men who own horses ? 
—Yes. " ; 

2067. It has been said that the abolition of the 
horse ‘duty has. affected the Yeomanry’ considerably. 
Have you found that that has caused. any of your 
men to leave?—Yes, I think that it has had an 
effect upon them. I was talking ‘the’ matter’ over 
with them the other day, amongst the different 
troops that I had been to see, and I asked’ them 
whether they could suggest anything in liew of that, 
and their idea was that’ if any tax was to be 
remitted it should be on servants; that the tax should 
come off the man-servant, that a‘ man’ should’ not 
have to pay an annual tax for his groom for they 
are a great expense to them, having to bring them 


‘down; further than that, the feeling is’ that they 


-would like tobe excused from serving on’ juries, on 
‘condition that they went through a regular course of 
‘instruction every year. ae ee | 

’ 2068. There is one point, as to the Government 
finding horses for the Yeomanry: do you’ see any 
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method by which it would, be possible for the 
Government to provide horses which would be kept 
by the farmers, and would be available in case of 
an emergency to be returned to the ranks ?—I 
think that would be objectionable, because in a case 


‘of emergency a Yeoman must be deprived of his 


horse. 

2069. In the event of a Yeoman not coming to 
the assembly mounted, or not being able to hire a 
horse, would you suggest that he should have any 
pay P—No; he does not count—he does not receive 
pay. If he has endeavoured to ride in, and his 


‘horse has met with any accident on the road, and he 


could not attend the two or three days of training, 
but he attended on the last day of training, he would 
be excused. 

2070. (Lord Skelmersdale.) Do none of your Yeo- 
men groom their own horses, or have they all servants? 
—-All of them have, or hire servants. 

2071. Do you think that that is invariably the case 
throughout all the Yeomanry regiments ?—I do not 
know. I do not say that they all bring their own 


servants; if they do not, they hire men in the town. 


2072. When horses are hired, do you insist upon 
any stipulation that they shall be available for the 
whole year?—No. I insist upon every man who 
enlists, and it is thoroughly understood, that if he 
does not turn out mounted, when called upon, for 
two years’ in suceession, he must resign, that is to 
say, if he is absent without leave. 


2073. What class of men do you think the Yeo- 


manry should consist of P—It all. depends upon what 
district they areim. I think it is preferable to have 
farmers, if possible, but if you are in large towns, I 
see no objection to the better class of tradesmen 
enlisting. I do not think that the petty tradesmen 
are quite the right men to have in the Yeomanry ; 
I only look upon them as preventing good men 
enlisting. 

2074. You consider, I presume, that as a general 
rule the Yeomanry should consist of men who own 
horses of their own ?—Yes. 

2075. (Lord Skelmersdale.) Do you think that any 
limit should be put to the age to which a Yeoman 
should stay in a regiment ?—Yes, certainly. 

2076. Have you any experience of any other 
regiments besides your own ?—No. 

2077. In your own regiment do you know of cases 
of very old men remaining for a very long time in 


it P—Yes; you cannot get rid of them and you can- | 


not turn them out, they are very cheery, and the other 
men like them, and they bring in other men. I think 
60 should be the limit. 

2078. (Colonel Biddulph.) Should any notice in 
your opinion, be required from a Yeoman before 
leaving his corps?—Twenty-eight days. I think 
that is sufficient. 

2079. If the corps incurred the trouble of clothing 


‘and drilling a man for a year, by which a good deal 


of expense is thrown upon the corps, would it not be 
better to bind a man to serve for a certain time, say, 


‘three years P—It would be a very good thing to do 


if you could do it, but I think it would prevent men 
enlisting, 


2080. Looking at it from the Government side of 


the question, do you think that the Government 
have a right to demand that a man should not enter 
the military service unless he undertook to serve for 
a certain limited time?—You must give him an 
object in remaining or in becoming a Yeoman, such 
as extra pay, or the tax being remitted, or exemp- 
tion from service on juries. . 

2081. That remission of tax after all amounts to 
an extra donation of 15s., does it not ?—Hxactly ; 
you would remit it in the same way as they did the 
horse tax. They always produced a certificate of 
having paid.that tax, and the money was refunded 
to them at the end of the permanent duty when 
they received their pay. Those who did not produce 
that tax receipt did not receive it. 


Yeoman on joining ?—Of course not. 


, 


2082. In the event of its being decided that a 
limited period of service should’ be exacted from the 


be enforced ?—They are sworn in now to a certain 


_ men, in what manner do you think that that should — 


extent ; sometimes they are and sometimes they are — 


not. , ; 
2083. You have a system of fines for minor 


offences, have you not, in your regiment ?—Yes, we — 


have, but we have no power.of enforcing them. 

2084. Have not the rules been approved by the 
Secretary of State P—No. 

2085. But you are aware that there is a power to 
enforce them legally?—Yes, but we have not 
adopted the system of fines. I think it would be a 
very good thing to adopt fines for non-attendance 


‘at drill, and so forth. 


~ 2086. (Lord Skelmersdale.) Am I to understand 
that you do not invariably swear your men in—the 
recruits P—No. 
2087. Are you aware that that is laid down in the 
regulations P—I believe it is. : . 
2088. Virtually you have no power over them ?— 
No; some of them, I:believe, have been sworn in, | 
2089. (Mr. De la. Bere.) If a recruit joms and 
only stays a year, the.corps is put to.great expense 
in fitting him out. Do you see any difficulty, when 
he wishes to go, in making him pay 2/. to cover 


some of the expenses; a plan of this description is — 


adopted by the Volunteers and other corps P—You 
could put it in the way of a fine. If he left within 
the stated period he should be fined a sum of 2/, I 
think that that mightbe done in order to cover some 
of the expenses of his outfit. 

2090. You do not think that that would have a 
bad effect >—No. 

2091. (Str I’. Fitz Wygran.) Without engaging a 
man absolutely for three years, could it not be put 
somewhat in this way without giving offence. Say 


. that the expense of fitting out a Yeoman and cloth- 


ing him amounted to. 8/., might he not be made to 


pay compensation to the corps to the amount of 4d. 
if he left within the first year, 3/. if he left within 


‘the second year, and 2/. if he left within the third 


year ?—Yes, I think so. 

2092. I mean to put it in the way of compensation 
to the corps, and not that he should pay it back to 
the Government ?-—It would naturally go as com- 
pensation to the corps. Although you had been to 
the expense of fitting him out, still his uniform and 
his kit would be useful for another man. Ws 

2093. (Marquis of Ailesbury.) Such a regulation 
could not be enforced unless it was pointed out to a 


2094. Do you not think it would deter many a 
young man from joining whose prospects, might not 


be settled if he found that he would be liable to such. 


a fine ?—No; if it did, it would be better not to have 
the recruit. J would never take a recruit unless I 
thought he was going to remain. : 

2095. I quite understand that, but we are some- 
times disappointed in that respect. Do you not think 
it would prevent recruiting if such a condition was 
to be imposed upon a young man on joining ?—I do 
not think it would. I think that, generally speaking, 
the men join with the intention of remainmg, ~~ 

2096. (Colonel Biddulph.) Do you consider that 
the present allowance from. the Contingent Fund is 
sufficient, namely, 2/. a man ?—You must look very 
closely after your accounts to make it pay. I do not 
think it is sufficient. 

2097. Do you approve of the administration in its 
present form of the Regimental Fund ?—Yes. 

2098. Is it within your. knowledge that sums are 
taken from that fund to increase the pay of the 
Adjutants on the permanent staff ?—Not that I am 
aware of, it is not so in my case. 

2099. Do you consider it satisfactory that the 
money should be entirely in the private hands of the 
commanding officer, and that he should not be 
accountable for it any way?—I think it should be 
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clearly stated by the commanding officer who has the 
use of this fund that it is kept in a totally separate 


- account from his privateaccount. I should think that 


. E. 


it would be advisable to keep it at a separate bankers 
so that there could be no mistake made, and to keep 
it entirely distinct as a regimental fund alone. 

2100. Do you see any objection to the account 
being inspected by a Government official P—I do not 
think it would be very satisfactory to any of the 
commanding’ officers. 

2101. There is no other branch of the service in 
which the accounts are not inspected, is there >—No, 
it would be no slur upon them in any way, only it 
would be changing the old system. 

2102. In your regiment is there any one conversant 
with the state of the fund except -yourself >— 
Nobody. 

2103. If you had an Adjutant, would he be con- 
versant with it ?—No, not necessarily. 

2104, In the event of your leaving the regiment, 
there is nobody to take up its tradition, as it were ? 
—Except the account at my bankers; that can be 
seen at any time. 

2105. Is there anything to shew the vouchers for 
which the money has been expended ?—Nothing be- 
yond being in my possession. 

2106. But you have not kept a ledger account of 
the expenditure ?—I always keep all the receipts and 
all the vouchers. You asked me a question with 
regard to the expenditure of funds for any other 
purpose beyond that of the actual contingent. I 
think four or five years ago, when we were first 
armed with carbines, an order came out that it would 
be desirable to offer small prizes, which should be 
provided for out of the fund, for shooting. I drew 
2/. or 3l. from the Contingent Fund for that purpose, 
and I draw 10/. annually for the best mounted trooper 
that turns out, which I think is quite fair, as I draw 
from the interest of fund invested. 

2107. Are the payments made for the band out of 

your fund ?—No; it is done by private subscriptior 
on the part of the officers; it costs 115/. a year. 
_ 2108. (Marquis of Ailesbury.) Are the accounts of 
the Adjutant, he being the Paymaster of the regi- 
ment, audited by a Board of Officers of the Regi- 
ment ?—No, they are not. a 

2109. Do you see any objection to their being 
audited ?—None whatever. In my regiment they are 
perfectly clear; there can be no mistake about them ; 
they are audited by myself. I auditthem, and Isign 
them, and pass them on to the War Office as being 
correct. I should object to their being audited by a 
board of my own junior officers. 

2110. Should you object to some system of audit, 
by a Board of Officers, being ‘applied to the fund 
which the commanding officer has ?—I do not think 
that a Board of Officers should interfere, but that it 
should be left entirely in the hands of the command- 
ing officer. If he did not turn out his regiment 
properly, I should think that the inspecting officer 
should be very strict indeed about the equipment of 
the regiment, and that everything should be passed 
and minutely enquired into as to the equipment. 

2111. As to the money, a certain amount is paid 
to the commanding officer, is it not ?—If it is paid to 
him, he has the supervision of it; and as to the 
Regimental Fund, that should be left entirely to his 
discretion, I think. 

2112. I think in one of the Annual Returns 
it is required thatevery year the commanding officer 
should state what balance he has in hand ?—Yes. 

2113. You do not think that any further audit 


or examination of the accounts of the commanding 


; officer is desirable ?—I do not think it is. 


2114. (Colonel Biddulph.) Referring to your re- 
mark that you thought it necessary that the com- 
manding officer should keep a separate account, if 
possible, at a separate bankers, would it not be 
necessary to have some investigation into that 


- matter, since there is no guarantee that it is so 


kept?—No; I think that he might undertake to 
keep it entirely separate. 

2115. Would it not be necessary to see that that 
was done by inspecting it, because it might occur 
that after 20 years it might be found not to have 
been done. Would you suggest that there should 
be a certificate?—Yes; and he might as well in 
signing that say how much he has in hand, and also 
state “the Regimental Fund has been kept as a 
separate fund in the hands of such and such a 
person, not being my private banker.” I think that 
the objection to the fund being audited by a Board 
of Officers, is that the commanding officers, instead of, 
as many do, endeavouring to keep up the regiment in 
as high a state as possible, and also to keep up the 
Regimental Fund in as high a state as possible, would 
be afraid, if the fund increased rather more, and it 
came to a large sum, that the Government might 
say, ‘‘ You have so large a sum now, we will with- 
hold your contingent for a year.” 

2116. (Mr. Tudor Johnson.) Referring to what 
you previously stated, it was not the case, I think, 
that you raised additional men, but that an old and 
independent troop of North Herts joined you, so 
that you might become an effective Yeomanry regi- 
ment ?—Yes; and I had to change the whole of their 
uniform, and supply them with what they wanted; 
a great many old men left and a great many young 
men joined, and I applied for three years’ Contingent, 
to enable me to issue fresh uniforms to the troop 
without drawing upon the balance I had in hand of 
the Contingent. 

2117. If it had been an entirely new troop that 
you had raised, the Government would have allowed 
you to draw three years’ allowance in advance out 
of the Contingent Fund ?—-I do not know what they 
would have done, but I know they did not do it in 
that case, and the reason stated by the Government 
for not doing so, was because I had this balance in 
hand. 

2118. (Colonel Biddulph.) I presume you were not 
ordered to adopt a new uniform immediately, but 
that time would have been given you ?—I was not 
ordered to do it, but it was reported strongly by the 
inspecting officers that they never saw such a queer- 
looking regiment in their lives. 

2119. Do the Captains pay much out of their 
private pocket for the purpose of assisting in the 
equipment of their troops?—Not for equipment— 
not sixpence, but a troop costs about 40/. annually. 

2120. Do you consider that they should have any 
voice in the expenditure of the fund ?>—No. 

2121. (Lord Skelmersdale.) Do the Captains in 
your troop supplement the pay of their serjeant- 
majors to any great extent ?—They find them a 
house and a horse. 

2122. But they do, not assist them with any 
money ?—No ;—I beg pardon in saying that they do 
not assist them with money ;—they find quarters for 
them during permanent duty. 

2123. Are they not billetted like soldiers P—No ; 
they pay for their quarters—every man does that. 

2124. (Colonel Biddulph.) With regard to the last 
paragraph in the report, presuming that the recom- 
mendations of this Committee were to cause an 
increase in the estimates of each regiment, have you 
any suggestions to make as to a reduction in the 
regiment, so as to provide that the estimates should 
not be exceeded ?—No; not beyond instruction No. 4. 
I think it is expedient to reduce a regiment of a less 
strength than 200. 

2125. With regard to an individual Yeoman, do 
you strike a man off the roll if he has been absent 
for two years’ running from permanent duty ?>—Yes, 
if he has been absent without leave. 

2126. You would enforce a rule of that sort 
strictly —Yes. 

2197 Because, although a man not being present 
does not draw any pay, yet a sum of 21. is paid P— 
Yes,2/. Contingent. 
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2128. Is there any remark that you would like to 
make generally upon the subject of the Yeomanry ? 
—No; I think that the most I wished to say I have 
said in answer to the questions that have been 
asked. I should like, if possible, that the question 
of exempting the men from service on juries 
should be attended to at the War Oftice. I think 


that that is a most important point, and that it 
would induce men to come forward and remain in 
the regiments, even more so than striking off the 
tax. I would farther draw attention to the desira- 
bility of not reducing the number of days for per- 
manent duty under the Colonel, but, on the contrary, 
that they should be increased. 


The Witness withdrew. 


Major Davin Scoranp, examined. / 


2129. (Colonel Biddulph.) I believe you have lately 
been an Adjutant of a regiment of Yeomanry ?— 
Yes, in Cheshire. : 

2130. How many years were you an Adjutant in 
that regiment ? —Five years nearly. 


2131. You had previously been on half-pay from 


the Army, I believe ?—Yes. 

2132. You have probably seen the Instructions 
which have been referred to this Committee ?—Yes, 
I have. 

2133, Do you consider that the system of appoint- 


ing Adjutants for five years only is a good one, or . 


would you revert to the old system of appointing for 
life P—It ought to answer very well, I should say. 

2134. Do you see any objections to the old system ? 
No. 

2135. Was there not this objection to it, that it 
was difficult for a commanding officer to get rid of 
his Adjutant when once he had him, if he found him 
to be mefficient or unsuitable P—I think that the 
War Office would have relieved him of that trouble 
if he had represented to them that he had an in- 
efficient Adjutant. 

2136. In many cases, an Adjutant being a retired 
officer, do not commanding officers find a difficulty 
m turning a man out who has nothing else to look 
tor—Yes; in that case certainly. 

2137. Have you ever heard of commanding officers 
finding themselves in that difficulty P—I never have. 

2138. Do you consider that the pay of the Adjutants 
of Yeomanry is adequate to the duties that they 
have to perform ?—Not at all. 

2139. It has been suggested to the Committee that 
it would be right to raise their pay to 15s. 3d. a day, 
being the rate which is allowed to Adjutants of 
Militia and Volunteers. Do you consider that that 
would be a proper arrangement ?—It is not too much. 
I should say that it ought to be raised to that. I do 
not think itis too much, and I may perhaps be allowed 


to say why I think it is not too much. An Adju- 


tant has in the first place to provide himself with a 
house, for which he must pay at least 50/. a year, 
and then he has to find @ servant, for which he must 
pay a guinea a week, with taxes, which bring up his 
expenses to about 110/. a year. An officer on half- 
pay receives 7s., which is 125/. a year, and that 1257. 
a year is almost spent on his house rent and his 
servant’s wages. Then he has after that to feed his 
horse. Lodgings, a servant, and forage for a horse 
should be paid for by Government. There is no 
reason why an Adjutant of Yeomanry should he 
worse paid than an Adjutant of Volunteers, or an 
Adjutant of Militia. He may not be employed so 
constantly all the year through, but I have not found 
that an idle life is a cheap one, it is not his fault if 
his military duties are small. 

2140. What has been your experience of the duties 
of an Adjutant of Yeomanry, did you find that you 
were much employed during the year ?—For three or 
four months in the year I had a good deal to do. 
Adjutants have a good deal to do then. In the regi- 
ment that I beloiig to, the Adjutant does everything, 
he’keeps the band accounts and the mess accounts, 
and in fact he does every thing connected with 
the regiment and its accounts, which gives him 
more or less alittle to do on nearly every day. of 
the year. 


2141. In your, regiment did the Adjutant get any 
allowance from the Regimental Fund ?—Yes, he did. 
2142. How much did he get?—100/. a year. _ 
2143. It has been suggested that the Adjutant 
should have forage for two horses. Do you consider 
that it is necessary for him to keep two horses for 
the whole year ?—Not for his regimental work. 
2144. With regard to the travelling allowance of 


2l. a troop, was that, in your opinion, sufficient in 


your case P—I think it was. It would not have been 
sufficient if I had had to live at an hotel, but I was 
always put up by one of the officers, which was a 
gratuitous piece of kindness on their part, and for the 
actual travelling expenses of myself and my horse it 
was sufficient. 

2145.’ Would it be more satisfactory, do you think, 
to have the regular travelling expenses paid?—l 
think so, and 5s. a-day while the Adjutant is 
travelling; the same as is given by the War 
Office now to an officer of the Regular Army, a 
marching, allowance, when an officer was deprived 
of his mess. When the Adjutant is taken away 
from home he should have that allowance, and he 
should not depend upon the hospitality of the officers. 

2146. With reference to the permanent staff 
serjeants, do you consider that their pay is sufficient ? 
—No, it is not; they are all helped by their officers, 
at least it was so with us, in houses and horses. — 

2147. You mean by the Captains of their troops ? 
—yYes, all the Captains found them horses, and I 
may say they all found them houses. 

2148. And these being found, their pay still was 
not adequate P—Their pay then should be the same 
as that of a serjeant in the Regular Cavalry. ¥ 

2149. Besides their pensions, if they are pen- 
sioners ?—I think their pensions they have earned, 
and I do not think the Government should lay claim 
to them,—in addition to their pensions, I mean. 

2150. But the serjeants who are transferred from 
the Cavalry must then be in a worse condition 
pecuniarily ?—Very much so. 


2151. Because they would only have their full pay 


without their pension ?—Yes. 

2152. Have you had any such cases P—Yes, two; 
they are now receiving pensions. : 

2158. Have they any difficulty in meeting their 
expenses. ?—Yes, they must have; they often com- 
plained to me that they had; one was a single man, 
and he did not feel it so much, the other was 
married, and was helped a little by his officer; but it 
was impossible that. the man could live on the 
allowance after leaving the Army, quite impossible. 

2154, Was it the custom to pay the serjeants out 
of the Regimental Fund at all?—It was with us. 

2155. How much, were they paid?—l0/. a-year, 
independently of what the Captain found them, in’ 
the shape of a horse and house. ‘ 

2156. Was it a uniform payment to each serjeant ? 
—Now itis. 3 

2157. Are there no squadron serjeants now ?— 


Yes, one; but those two troops are close together, and 


the serjeant is well able to do the work, they are 
as close together as some of the troops are. 
2158. Were the troops very scattered in your 
regiment ?—Some of them are a good deal scattered. 
2159. Were any of your serjeants allowed to 
accept civil employment P—None. 
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2160. Then practically they had nothing to do 
beyond their military duties >—Nothing. 

2161. Did you find that that caused them to be 
idle, and that at certain times they had nothing to 
do?—It did to a certain extent, but they generally 
had little pieces of garden in which they worked and 
employed themselves. 

2162. Do you think it is objectionable that they 
should have civil employment ?—I do. 

2163. I presume it had always been the custom to 
prohibit it >—I think so. ’ 

(2164. (Marquis of Ailesbury.) Were you appointed 
to the Adjutancy of the Cheshire Yeomanry from 
being a Captain on half-pay ?—Yes. 

2165. While you held the Adjutancy did you 
receive your half-pay or not ?—I received it and 
10s. a-day Adjutant’s pay. 

2166. That is 8s. a-day and 2s. for the keep of the 
horse P—Yes. 

2167, With regard to the constant residence of 
the Adjutant at head-quarters, do you think that 
that is desirable P—I think it is very desirable. 


2168. Youare, perhaps, aware that some Adjutants | 


only went down to attend the regiments to which 
they were attached, shortly before the permanent 
duty, for drills and permanent duty only; that 
has been the case sometimes has it not ?—lI believe 
it has been so. 

2169. At the present time an Adjutant of 
Yeomanry is required to keep a diary, is he not >— 


es. 

2170. In fact he is not allowed to leave the head- 
quarters of his regiment without leave from his 
commanding officer. I think the leave is limited to 
two months in the year ?—Yes. 

2171. And if there are no head-quarters he must 
go before the commanding officer of the district P— 


If he wants more leave than a fortnight he has to 


go to the General of the district. 

2172. Practically the first thing that an Adjutant 
of Yeomanry would do would be to see if he could 
get a house to live in and establish himself at head- 


- quarters P—Yes, quite so. | 


2173. (Lord Skelmersdale.) You .stated, I think, 
that you received a certain amount from the Regi- 
mental Fund P—Yes. 

2174. Did you receive anything in addition from 
the Captains of troops P—Nothing whatever. 

2175. With regard to the serjeants; in addition 


. to the house and the horse, did the Captains of the 


troops find the forage for that horse all the year 
round, or did it come out of the serjeant’s own 
pocket >—The horse was foraged by the Captains 
too, but with us the serjeant generally had his horse 
just for the three months’ drill, to enable him to 
attend atthe various squad drills, and troop drills, 
and then at the permanent duty afterwards. Some 
of the Captains took the horse into their own 
stable. 

2176. (Mr. De la Bere.) Do you see any objection 
to the Permanent Staff being employed in recruiting 
for the Army ?—No, I see no real objection to it. 


2177. You do not think that it would be detri- 


mental to the discipline of a regiment ’—No; but I 


'may mention with regard to the serjeants who are 


permanently located im a small country town that 
some of them tell me, to use their own expressions, 


that the old women about the place look upon them 


as a sort of men who take away their sons from 
their homes. It is all very well for a recruiting 
‘serjeant in the Army who goes there for a short time 
to recruit, but these men, if they are always looking 
‘out for some smart young men get into disrepute 
with the inhabitants. : 

2178. They would get into disrepute with their 
own Yeomen, would they not ?—No, I think not. 

2179. (Mr. Tudor Johnson.) Would you object to 
the permanent serjeants taking any civil occupation 
which might be allowed to a-soldier whilst serving 


in the Army, such as drilling schools or teaching 
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riding P—There is no objection to that so long as it 
does not interfere with their military duties. . 

2180. (Sir F. Fitz Wygram.) How does a squadron- 
serjeant get imcreased pay P—He receives 4s. # day 
for instructing two troops. <A troop-serjeant re- 
ceives 2s. a day, the Government pay, and he receives 
As, . 

2181. How is he accounted for ?—He is accounted 
for as a squadron-serjeant. The War Office sanc- 
tions the appointment of a squadron-serjeant. In 
their printed form, sent in every quarter, the words 
are ‘ Squadron-Serjeants, Troop-Serjeants.” We 
have at present only one Squadron-Serjeant ; when 
he becomes non-effective two Troop-Serjeants will 
be appointed. 

2182. (Colonel Biddulph.) It is not proposed to 
continue that arrangement I suppose, although those 
two troops are together?—No; it so happens that 
they are very conveniently situated for the squadron- 
serjeant, but I think it is objectionable to have 
squadron-serjeants. 

2183. Still the permanent staff are under the 
Adjutants, are they not, principally P—As far as 
their discipline and drill are concerned. 

2184. I think you stated that the squadron- 
serjeant to whom you have referred was able to do 
the duties very well P—He was very successful, but 
I did not find it so with the others. When I jomed 
the regiment, we had four of these squadron-serjeants, 
and the regiment had ten troops, but of thosesquadron- 
serjeants only one remains, and he is well able to 
instruct two troops; first of all, from his intelligence 
and abilities; and secondly, because his two troops 
are so close together; it did not answer well in other 
cases. ‘The two troops that I mentioned are, one.of 
them Lord Egerton’s of Tatton, or rather his son's ; 
and the other Lord De Tabley’s. The park gates 
both run into Knutsford, and the drills take place 
in those two parks just under the serjeant-major’s 
own eye, but in any other case it would not answer. 

2185. What work did the trumpet-major himselt 
do in the course of the year?—He had nothing to 
do; he was employed civilly as a crier in Knutsford 
Court. 

2186. Then he did hold a civil employment ?—Yes, 
he did. 

2187. Do you see any means by which the trumpet- 
major could be utilized more, as he is on permanent 
employment. Could he be made a kind of quarter- 
master-serjeant, to assist in the store duties —Yes, 
I think he would be useful there. 

2188. And to assist the Adjutant in his store 
duties ?—Yes. When I joined there was noone to 
help me. I had to do it, or my groom. 


2189. That was only for surplus stores ?—Yes ; | 


the troops have their own kit, their arms and ap- 
pointments, and everything in their own possession. 

2190. Can you suggest any limit of age for the 
permanent staff ?—I think 60 should be the hmit ; 
they ought not to be older unless they are very 
active men; they ought to be compelled to go at 60 
if unfit. to ride and drill. . 

2191. Do you find that the serjeants have always 
held a good position in all matters with reference to 
the Yeoman ?—Yes; they are looked up to by the 
farmers, and they are respected, I think. 

2192. It has been represented that in some cases 
they are beholden to the farmers for the way in 
which the farmers put them up when they come 
round to the drills, and that interferes with their 
authority ?—I should not think it was so. I know 
that the farmers are kind to them, and put them 
up, and give them lunch; but I do not think that it 
has any injurious effect upon them. They always 
will do that; hospitality is the rule with farmers 
while the serjeant-major is teaching them, and 
there are so many of them that I do not think it 
has any injurious effect upon the staff. 

2193. (Marquis of Ailesbury.) Would it not be a 
desirable thing im your opinion for an allowance’ to 
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major for the keep of his horse; the officers now 
generally mount them on the occasions on which 
they are required to attend the mounted drills P— 
Yes. 

2194, Besides being rather a hardship upon the 
officers, there are occasions on which a horse would 
be of great use to a serjeant in going about from 
the dwellings of the members of a troop, and seeing 
to them in many ways, and that extra 2s. a day 
would be a great advantage would it not, both to 
the officers and the serjeants who would always have 
a horse to ride?—Yes. At the present time the 
Captains provide their serjeants with horses for the 
drill season, when we begin our squad drills in 
February, until three weeks or so after the per- 
manent duty. 

2195. But the officers keep the horse P—Yes, the 
serjeant-major uses the horse to ride round to his 
squad drills, and he has the horse for those three 
months. 

2196. With regard to the suspicious way in 
which you say the old women look upon the 
serjeants, is not that partly owing to their having 
now imposed upon them the duty of recruiting for 
the Regular Service P—Certainly. 

2197. It has nothing to do with the recruiting for 
a Yeomanry regiment ?—Nothing whatever; the 
serjeants do not recruit for the Yeomanry. What 
T have stated is not a remark of my own, but it is 
merely what I am told, the serjeant-majors tell me 
this themselves. #1 

2198. Are you aware whether the serjeants of the 
regiment to which you belonged obtained many 
recruits for the Cavalry >—Very few with us. One 
serjeant at Congleton obtained I think two, and 
another serjeant at Chester obtained, I think, three 
or four who were all qualified, but a serjeant at 
Northwich enlisted a recruit who, when he came to 
Chester, was found to be under the chest measure- 
ment, and all the expenses were thrown upon the 
serjeant, and he said that he would never enlist 
another. 

2199. Practically serjeants do not run the risk of 
taking a recruit, because all the expense of conveying 
him to the place where he is to be examined falls 
upon them ?—That happened in one case. 

2200. With regard to the squadron-serjeants 
whom you appear to have in your regiment, are you 
aware that they were originally paid 4is. a day, upon 
this ground, that 2s. a day was the sum allowed 
for a serjeant’s pay at that time, and 2s. for the , 


_ keep of his horse ?—I believe so. 


2201. It was assumed that a man on horseback 
was better able to look after two troops than a man 
on foot could look after one ?—Yes, I believe that 
was So. : 

2202. But subsequently to that, from the import- 
ance that was attached to musketry instruction and 
so forth, it was considered better that every troop 
should have its serjeant >—Yes. 

2203. That being so, it is desirable, is it not, to 
have pay allowed for the keep of a horse ?— 
Certainly. 

2204, It would be less irksome for the officer com- 
manding a troop to give a horse to his serjeant 
occasionally, perhaps once in eight or nine months, 
than to have to bear the expense of keeping a horse 
entirely for him ?—Quite so. 

2205. As a general rule, I believe that in the 
Yeomanry it is customary for the band to be sup- 
ported by subscriptions from the officers P—With us 
it was entirely so. 

2206. In some regiments the trumpet-major is 
likewise the bandmaster of the regiment, is he not ? 
—It was not so with us. 

2207. But you do not see any objection to it P— 
Not if he has the necessary qualifications. 

2208. Is it essential that there should be a trumpet- 


major who has served in the Regvlar Army attached 


have not found it so. 


to every Yeomanry regiment?—Yes; but then, 


where a trumpet-major is a bandmaster, he could’ 


not be the commanding officer’s trumpeter. 

2209. At all events, the portion of the trumpet- 
major’s time which is applied to the band, is applied 
to what might not be considered desirable—that is 
to say, supposing the trumpet-major to be the band- 
master, the War Office might object to contributing 
anything towards the bandmaster of a regiment P—I 
should think they would. : 

2210. (Lord Skelmersdale.) Have you found any 
difficulty in obtaining serjeants when you have had 
vacancies P—No; I should like to mention to the 
Committee that I think some stringent rules should 
be adopted in sending to the Yeomanry, regimental 
serjeants who are thoroughly qualified as instructors. 
I know it very often happens that a commanding 
officer has a very excellent old troop serjeant-major 
or serjeant in the regiment, and he wishes to find him 
a good berth; he passes a sort of mug-up examination 


-before his commanding officer, and he is reported — 


upon as being able to instruct the men; that is so in 
some cases, | do not say in all. If a man is simply 
crammed, he is after six months’ idleness perfectly 
unfitted to instruct. I think that these non-com- 
missioned officers should be men who have been in 
the habit of teaching, for several years in their 
regiments, and who have taught recruits from the 
goose step, up to increasing and diminishing the 
front and the formations ; otherwise, if they are not 
thoroughly grounded, and.considered good instructors 
before they leave the regiments, they are of no use 
whatever to the Yeomanry, they do more harm than 
good. To bring a man forward for one of these 
appointments who has not been grounded in his 
regiment as a drill instructor is very objectionable, 
because, when he comes to a Yeomanry regiment, he 
has nobody to lean upon. 
mental serjeant-major, nor the rough riding serjeant, 
nor the serjeant instructor of musketry to lean upon. 
He. is all those non-commissioned officers in one; 
and he ought, therefore, to be most strictly examined 
by a competent officer, and in his presence drill a 
troop mounted and dismounted in all parts of 
elementary drill. 

2211. With regard to the difficulty of getting 
serjeants, have you found that the old Army serjeants 


_ have an objection to go into the Yeomanry P—No; I 
At the present moment there » 


are in the Adjutant’s office, several applications for 
appointments in the Cheshire Yeomanry. I think 
there are four or five now. 

2212. The serjeants of Yeomanry who are taken 
from a Cavalry regiment, are I suppose, as a rule, 


quite on a level with the Yeomanry that they have to ~ 


deal with ?—Quite; they .are not their inferiors at 
all. I do not think that the Yeomanry have ever 
treated them in that way—not even substantial 
farmers. oie 

2213. (Mr. De la Bere.) With regard to your 
answer as to the serjeants, | take it that permanent 
Cavalry serjeants, who desire to come to the Yeo- 
manry Cavalry, come because they hear that the 
Captains of troops provide horses and houses. Do 
you think that they would come if they were con- 
fined merely to the Government allowance of 2s. 3d., 
a-day, and rations the same as in a Regular Cavalry 
regiment ?—I think they would not come. I think 


the reason why we were able to get plenty of. 


serjeants was because they knew it was a well-paid 
regiment. ‘ : 
2214. If they were confined to what the Govern- 


ment allowed, you think that you would find great 


difficulty in obtaining them ?—Yes; and I may say 
that one or two serjeants in my presence have been 


‘honest enough to say that they apply for appoint- 


ments in the Cheshire Yeomanry because they believe 

it is a well-paid position for staff serjeants. 
2215. Do you know of any other regiment into 

which the men hesitate to go P—No. 


He has not the regi-- 
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2216. (Sir FP, Fite Wygram.) The trumpet-major, 
if I understand you rightly, is absolutely unem- 
ployed except for six days, without counting the 
marching out and marching in days. Do you not 
think that 36/. is rather a useless expenditure on a 
man for those six days ?-—Yes, I do. 

_ 2217. And that some other arrangement might be 
better ?—Yes; I think that a trumpeter might be 
detached from a Cavalry regiment for the purpose, 
just for three weeks or a month, because with us our 
trumpeters are assembled about'a fortnight or three 
weeks before permanent duty—they have four days’ 
absolute instruction under tne trumpet-major, and 
those four days and the permanent duty are all that 
the trumpet-major does in the year. He is the best- 
paid man in the regiment for what he does. 

2218. (Colonel Biddulph.) Are the troop trumpeters 
in your regiment sufficiently instructed to be able 
to use the trumpet in the field?—They are not 
thoroughly instructed as mounted field trumpeters, 
they do it in a way, but one which old Cavalry 
Officers, I think, would rather object to. 

2219. What class of men are they P—One of them 
is the Duke of Westminster’s park keeper, who looks 
after the deer, he is a bit of a musician, and another 
one is a blacksmith; they are men belonging to the 
villages who are rather fond of music—young men 
who take to it. I believe one of them is a farmer. 

2220. With regard to the qualifications of the 
serjeants you have just been speaking of, is it your 
experience, as an old Adjutant of Cavalry, that all 

serjeants in Cavalry regiments are able to instruct 

_ in the manner you have described ?—Certainly not. 

2221. Therefore it is extremely difficult, is it not, 
to procure even from the Regular Cavalry a num- 
ber of serjeants all able to instruct ?—Very difficult 

mdeed. I think that in the Cavalry regiments in 
the service there are two-thirds of the serjeants who 

I should say were not qualified for the appointment 
of serjeants of Yeomanry. 

2222. Or to be drill serjeants in their own regi- 
ments P—Quite so, nor in their own regiments. 

2223. Do you think that a system under which all 
the permanent staff should be sent to Aldershot to 
be examined before sending them to a Yeomanry 
regiment would meet that objection >—I think that 
if they were not well instructed, and grounded in 
their own regiment, before they were sent to the 
Yeomanry, it would be a mere cramming, and that 
it could not do any permanent good. If a serjeant 
is merely sent to Aldershot, to undergo an examina- 

tion by a Board, or any body appointed, he will mug 
himself up for the occasion, but it is superficial 
knowledge; if he has not the gift of instructing, 
and if he has no talent for it, he ought not to be sent. 
_ 2224. The School at Aldershot is a more indepen- 
dent tribunal, with a uniform system of instruction, 
and there would be no desire, which you have re- 
presented to exist on the part of some commanding 
officers, to let a serjeant escape easily P—No doubt 
he would have, if I may say so, a more honest ex- 
amination, and they would no doubt disqualify him 
if he was not fit, but it ought to be a very searching 
examination. I think that a man’s cramming at 
Aldershot will not make him an efficient serjeant, 
unless he has been found well grounded and well 

fitted for it beforehand. It will do him a good deal 
of good no doubt, and rub the rust off him. 

2225. (Marquis of Ailesbury.) In fact, the qualifi- 
cations which are necessary for a permanent serjeant 
of Yeomanry are several, that is to say, he must be 
thoroughly acquainted with the duties of the service 
as a soldier ; he must also be able to impart, by teach- 
‘ing, what he knows to others. He has also to impart 
that knowledge, in the case of the Yeomanry, to 
men of a different class from those that he has been 
accustomed to drill in the Regular Army, and he 
therefore requires a certain amount of tact and dis- 
cretion in dealing with the Yeomanry, does he not ? 
—Very much so. 


— 
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2226. One serjeant would get a great deal more Major David 


out of a troop than another, would he not ?—Yes, 
quite so. ue 

2227. I believe that the serjeants, who are at pre- 
sent examined at Aldershot before they are appointed 
to a regiment, or are appointed to a regiment on 
probation, have to be examined by the inspecting 
officer and sent, if necessary, to Aldershot again P— 
Yes, that is the present system. 

2228. The best safeguard that can be thought of 
with respect to preventing serjeants becoming what 
is called rusty, from: want of work, is a periodical 
examination on the part of the inspecting officers, 
year by year, is it not P—Yes. 

2229. That is a good protection, is it not, against 
his being allowed to remain in a regiment after he is 
past his work ?—Quite so; and the regiments have 
received a great deal of benefit since the appoint- 
ment of inspecting officers in that respect. 

2230. (Colonel Biddulph.) With regard to the 
second head in the’, instructions to the Committee, 
do you consider the present equipment of the Yeo- 
manry suitable P—I think that there is room for 
improvement. 

2231. How is your regiment armed ?—With the 
Westley-Richards rifle carbine and the usual Cavalry 
sword. 

2232. In what way do you consider the equip- 
ment is susceptible of improvement ?—It is more 
perhaps as regards the dress. I think that we are 
rather over-dressed, for efficiency. I think that if 
the Yeomanry were made to do more dismounted 
duties, they would require to have a different boot 
to what they have at present. 

2233. Do your men wear the long Cavalry boot 
now ?—Yes. I am inclined to suggest that they 
should have an ankle boot, that they could’ walk in, 
and that they should have a pair of trowsers or 
overalls, round which they would buckle, or button, 
a very neat legging, which would come over the 
ankle boot, and put the hunting spur upon that, 
they might be as gaudy as they liked about the head, 
if it was not cumbrous. 

2234. Would not such a dress be considered 
wanting in smartness P—It need not be, I think; it 
might be made very ugly, but it might be very neat. 

2235. What saddle is used in your regiment P— 
They use the old pattern, at present—the Artillery 
saddle—the plain old heavy Dragoon saddle. 

2236. Would you recommend the adoption of the 
Government pattern, or would you allow each regi- 
ment to select its own pattern ?—I think it is very 
desirable, when a good saddle has been discovered, 
that it should be applicable to the whole of the 
service. I think that the commanding officers of 
regiments are inclined to introduce little whims of 
their own, which may be very neat, but the question 
is whether they are all serviceable, they cannot be 
all equally so, if they are different. I /think that 
when you have once secured a good saddle, it ought 
to be adopted throughout the service. 

2237. Would you be satisfied with the present 
Cavalry saddle ?—I think that the present Cavalry 
saddle might be improved on very much. The 
saddle that we have now, appears to me to be a 
very solid and useful one for the Yeomanry. I doubt 
very much whether the present Cavalry saddle 
would be quite so convenient for all the men as the 
saddle that we have. 

2238. (Sir F. FitsWygram.) Are you speaking 
of the saddle which is in use or of the newly 
authorised saddle? —I am speaking of the one in 
use. 

2239. (Colonel Biddulph.) With regard to the 
organization of the Yeomanry, do you consider that 
their present organization by troops is a good one ? 
—Yes, I think so. 

2240. They are more independent than troops of 
Cavalry, are they not ?—I think so; it answers very 
well. 
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which is followed in the Yeomanry is suitable to the 
requirements of Cavalry P—I think that the Yeo- 
manry are too much drilled in regimental parade 
and field movements; in fact, there is a little too 
much attention paid to cohesion, they are worked in 
squadrons and in troops, on a flat piece of ground, 
as a brigade would be mancuyred in the Long 
Valley at Aldershot, which I think is not necessary, 
nor would it be required if their services were 
wanted for an emergency ; in the case of an invasion, 
or upon being called out to supplement the Regular 
Cavalry, they would not be required to go through 
all those manceuvres that, Regular Cavalry regiments 
do at such places as Aldershot or the Curragh. I 
think that the Yeomanry should be drilled very 
much more loosely than the Regular Cavalry are. 
I do not mean that they are to be roughly drilled, 
but that they should have a very great deal of dis- 
mounted service, and a great deal of outpost duty, 
and that sort of work, and reconnaissance. 

2242. Have you found any difficulty in instructing 
the men in that duty >—None whatever. 

2243. Except as to time P—-Yes. 

2244, Do you consider it advisable to lay down 
that the regular movements should be of a very 
simple character, and few in number, and that 
a certain amount of time should be absolutely 
devoted to the duties of Light Cavalry P—Yes, quite 
so; changes of front and position, forming lines 


‘from open column, and quarter-distance column 


movements, I think, would be sufficient. 

2245. Do any difficulties arise in your regiment 
from the ithequality of the troops?—Yes; we have 
men who will not go from one troop to another, not 
willingly, and a strong troop cannot send a few men 
to make up a weak troop. I tried that three years 
ago, and I was determined to enforce it, notwith- 
standing what-I was told by a serjeant-major who 
has two troops at Knutsford. The first year that I 
went down, | had a squadron drill of Lord De Tabley’s 
troop and Lord Egerton’s troop. Lord De Tabley’s 
troop turned out very strong, and I suggested to the 
serjeant-major that it would be necessary to equalize 
the troops, and to put a few men from the Tabley 
troop to the Tatton troop, and he said before the 
whole squadron that it could not be done. He said, 
‘Sone is Liberal and the other Conservative, and they 
will not fight together!” I endeavoured to get over 
it the following year, by insisting upon the men 
going to the weak troops from the. strong troops, 
but: the Captains said that it would give them a great 
deal of trouble. I found it so unpopular that I was 
obliged to discontinue the practice, and I then made 
up the front rank of the weak troop to the same 
strength as the front rank of the strong troop, with 
a skeleton rank in the rear, and I found this to 
work very well. - , 

. 2246, This very deficiency in the organization of 
the Yeomanry might be turned to account might it 
not, in exercising them constantly in outpost duties ? 
—Yes, quite so. 

_ 2247. Do you attach any importance to rifle 
shooting ?-—Yes. fy 

2248. Haye you any means in the Cheshire Yeo- 
manry Cavalry of rifle shooting, for all the troops P— 
Yes, there are ranges for them all—but they do not 
belong to ourselves; we have to borrow them from 
the Volunteers in some cases—almost in all cases, so 
that we are at the mercy of the Volunteers; whether 
they lend them or not, we have to pay for them; 
and that is an expense which has come upon us 
since the introduction of Musketry Instruction, for 
which the Government have made no allowance 
whatever. 

2249, Are your serjeants able to instruct in 
musketry,?—QOne or two of them, who had left the 
service before the introduction of musketry, I have 
endeavoured to teach, as best I could, and they get 
on very well; but all’the young serjeants are now 


required to have passed through a course of 
musketry before they are appoiiited. I may say, 
that there is one thing to which I attach very great 


importance, and that is a recent Government order, _ 


directing that the permanent serjeants shall — 
assemble for four days’ drill in the spring of the 
year, before the commencement of the squad drills 
under the Adjutant. The order, I believe, came out 


‘in 1871 or 1872 that all the staff serjeants should 


assemble at the head-quarters of the regiment, for 
instruction in musketry by the Adjutant. The 
Adjutant is able to teach them in other matters, and 
to make them drill one another. That has had a 
very good effect in ensuring uniformity throughout a 
regiment, and getting each of the staff serjeants, to 
to teach alike, but I hear that some regiments—not- 
withstanding that the Government allow, I think, 
1s. 2d. a-day to each serjeant while so employed—- 
have not carried out that order. 

2250. (Marquis of Arlesbury.) I believe that a 
serjeant who has passed through musketry instrue- 
tion is allowed 2d. a-day in addition to his pay ?—I 
believe the order is that he is not allowed it unless: 
he instructs the whole regiment. 

2251. Do you say that within the same squadron 
there is a difficulty in equalizing the troops, and in 
shifting the serjeants, who ought to be in the centre, 
from one troop to another ?—Yes; the men do not 
like tq leave their own troops. © 

2252. [am aware that they do not like to leave 
their own troops, to go to another squadron ?—There 
is less objection in.the case of a squadron, because 
the men are under their own officers, as it were. 

2253. The reasons which you have given would 
seem to shew that it was as desirable to make all 
squadrons of the same strength, as the troops within 
the squadrons, but I understand that you do not see 
any objection to a skeleton rear rank ’—None what- 
ever. 

2254. So as to secure the same number in the ~ 
front rank of each squadron ?—Yes. 

2255. Do you consider that from their superior 
intelligence the men who compose the Yeomanry 
would be particularly suitable for outpost duties ?— 
I think they would. . 

2256. And that they would learn that duty more 
quickly, perhaps, than the Regular troops, who had 
not had the same experience and knowledge of the 
district ?—I should not say that they would learn it 
quicker than the Regular troops, for there is some 
difficulty in gettmg some of them to understand it 
—for example, in retirmg, I remember that, upon 
one occasion, on retiring some skirmishers, | pointed _ 
out to them how they were to take cover, and I told 
one of them to get behind a tree, but he went to the 
wrong side of the tree, and turned his back to the - 
enemy ! 

2257. One peculiarity of the English Yeoman is, 
and especially in their own neighbourhood, that 
they are particularly well adapted for going across 
country, for cutting off corners, and jumping over 
fences; and they are particularly suitable for that 
kind of work ?—Yes. 

2258. But the kind of work to which they are 
entirely unaccustomed, is working regimentally ?— 
Yes; but I do not think that that would ever be 
required of them in real service. 

2259. A Yeomanry regiment would naturally 
desire to present to the eyes of every one, and 
particularly the people of. the county who came out 
to see them, a smart and handy appearance; they 
would’ probably be compared with the regiment in 
the adjoining county, and that probably is the 
reason why more attention is paid to parade move- 


- ments ?—I should be very sorry not to have some 


attention paid both to parade movements and field 
movements, because it improves the men in riding 
and the use of their arms, and I think it gives them 
a certain amount of, pride in themselves, and perhaps 
I might say a liking for the service. I think for 
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a regiment to commence their drill with a certain 

‘number of field movements written on a card ona 
Monday morning, and to work the same card on 
a ‘flat piece of ground for a week is most objec- 
tionable. Some attention should be paid to parade 
and field movements. At the same time J think 
that is of secondary consideration, compared with 
teaching outpost duties, and escorts, dismounted 
skirmishers, and so on, to take cover and make 
the best of themselves. 

2260. You think it desirable that during some 
portion of the permanent duty some time should be 
devoted to acquiring a knowledge of outpost duty ? 
—Yes, a great portion. i 

2261. At the same time you are of opinion that it 
makes the men more handy, that they ride better, 
and look better if they are moved together occa- 
sionally, say weekly, in bodies after being out for 
two or three days P—Yes, that, however, being of 
‘secondary consideration; outpost duties and dis- 
mounted skirmishing being of the first considera- 
tion. : 

2262. Do you think that it would be the duty of 
the commanding officer, without giving any previous 
notice to the officers or men, to proceed with any 
description of field movements that he thought fit ? 
—Certainly. 

2263. And that there should be no written or pre- 


scribed rule laid down for the inspection day ?— Major David 


None whatever. I think that the officers should 
have the principles of field movements in their heads, 
and should not be required to be told, ‘‘ We are 
going to change front now, recollect what you have 
to say.” Much instruction may be given to the 
officers by the Adjutant-in the ante-room, after 
lunch. 

2264. Practically, if the commanding officer one 
day in the week was to put them through every field 
movement that occurred to him, would not he make 
them, in a short time, very handy officers, and is not 
that quite as necessary for the officers as for the 
men ?—Yes, certainly. 

2265. To be called upon in the way you have sug- 
gested, without any notice beforehand ?—Yes, the 
officers more especially require it. The men, in 
the field movements, have nothing to do but to pay 
attention to their dressing, wheeling by fours, and 
by troops, all the rest is in the hands of the 
officers. j 

2265*. If you were to detach an officer on outpost 
duty, with his men, he would be all the more capa- 
ble of commanding, would he not, if he was 
thoroughly acquainted with field movements carried 
out in a brisk and smart manner?—Yes, but he 
must have had the foundation of the drill in his 
head, before he goes to work at outpost duty. 


The Witness withdrew. 
| Adjourned to Tuesday ‘next at 12 o’clock. | 
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Major Davip Scoriann’s Examination—continued, 


2266. (Chairman.) The next point referred to the 
Committee is, whether a regiment can be maintained 
in a state of efficiency without an Adjutant. What 
is your opinion upon that point P—I think that it 
certainly cannot. 

2267. You are aware that there have been some 
regiments which have only a Serjeant-Major ?—I 
believe so. 

2268. Your opinion is distinct upon that point, 
that there should be an Adjutant attached to each 
regiment ?—Yes. At the present time four troops 
are the minimum to which an Adjutant is allowed. 

2269. Should you be inclined to place any limita- 
tion to the number below which it would not be 
' worth while to have an Adjutant P—I think that a 

squadron, for instance, might do without an Adju- 
fant; but if a regiment was increased to three 
troops, the commanding officer invariably makes it 
into four, and he would work it in that way. There- 
fore I think that an Adjutant is very desirable for 
anything above a squadron. ! 

2270. Do you find that the troops vary very much 

in strength ?—Yes, they do. In the Cheshire Yeo- 

manry for imstance, there is one troop especially that 
turns out much weaker than the others. I mentioned 
to the Committee, on the last day that I was here, 
that I nianaged to make the front rank of the weak 
' troops of the same strength as the front rank of the 
other troops, and worked the weak troops with a 


skeleton rear rank, 
very well. 

2271. When you say it answered very well, 
suppose you mean that it answered very well as a 
makeshift. You do not recommend that plan ?— 
No; but that is the only way when a regiment is 
worked together to make up for the weakness in 
some troops. 

2272. Do you find much difficulty in equalizing 
the troops '—Yes, the men object to it. 

‘2273. At the present time the organization of all 
the regiments of Yeomanry is by troops, is it not ?— 
Yes. 

2274. It has been suggested to the Committee 
that the total establishment for a regiment might be 
fixed, and that within that fixed establishment some 
troops might be allowed in excess of the establish- 
ment and others below it; what is your opinion upon 
that point ?—I think it is desirable that the troops 
should be of equal strength. 

2275. Do you think that it would be possible to 
adopt a squadron organization instead of a troop 
organisation ?—I prefer a.troop organization for the 
Yeomanry. 

2276. Will you be good enough to explain to the 
Committee why you prefer a troop organization ?.-—- 
The squadron. system would entail recruiting in 
larger districts, and I think that a Yeomanry 
regiment can be kept up better by troops. than by 
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Captains, to keep up their strength under their own 
eye, than they would be if the squadron system 
should be adopted. Perhaps I may be allowed to 
say that I should advocate the squadron system for 
the Regular Cavalry, but not for the Yeomanry in 
consequence of the difficulty of recruiting. In the 
Yeomanry Cavalry a Captain can manage to raise a 
troop when he could not raise a squadron, and I 
think if you divide the allegiance of the men by 
bringing them under a Captain whom they did not 
know, it would be objectionable. 

2277. Do you find that the men dislike to work 
under officers not belonging to their own troop ?— 
Veg. 

2278. Is the constitution of the troops very 
different. Are some of the troops composed of 
other persons than Yeomen ?—I may. say now, only 
one partially. 

2279. Ot what class are they composed ?—The 
regiment as a whole is composed of farmers. I may 
say as to one troop now, that there are, I should 
think, two-thirds of the men who are artizans. 

2280. Do you find that the men of the other 
troops do not mix with them ?—They do not indeed ; 
the men like to stick to their own Captains, and it 
is for that reason that I advocate the troop system 
in the Yeomanry. 

2281. In your regiment are the troop stores kept 


separately; that is to say, has cach troop got its 


own head-quarters ?—Yes 

2282. And its own store P—Yes, and the Yeomen 
have in their own possession every thing belonging 
to them; their arms, accoutrements, saddles, and 
clothing, are all in their own possession. 

2283. Hach troop is complete in itselfr—Yes; 
and therefore what is in the troop stores is simply 
a few articles that may be required; for instance, in 
case of a non-effective man, his kit is taken in there, 
but the Yeomen who are effective have their own 
arms and appointments, and everything with them. 

2284. Do you think that the emulation between 
the different troops in turning out and mounting 
does good ?—Yes, great good; we have adopted the 
system of giving away a prize during the last two 
years for the cleanest troop during permanent’ duty, 
which has been productive of very good effects. 

2285. It has been suggested to the Committee 


that more pressure should be put upon the troop. 


officers in regard to the number of men being kept 
up, and that if a troop was very much. below its 
strength for several years in succession it should be 


disbanded. Do you think that any disadvantage to, ~ 


the public service would accrue from that ?—The 
recruiting is entirely in the hands of the Captain of 
the troop; the Adjutant and the Staff Serjeants have 
nothing in my opinion to do with it, and they ought 
not to have anything to do with it. The raising of 
men for the Yeomanry is the work of the Captain 
entirely, assisted by his quartermaster-serjeant, or 


‘any other Yeomanry non-commissioned officer that he 


may select. In the case of a Troop that was very much 
below its strength for two or three consecutive years, 
with no prospect of its ever being brought up to its 
normal strength, I think it had better be disbanded. 

2286. It has been represented that the absence of 
the Captain of a troop for two or three years abroad 
on public business, or for any other valid reason, 
might act so injuriously upon a troop that it would 


fall altogether below its strength. Do you concur - 


in that opinion P—It requires to he judged of on its 
own merits. 
2287. What has been your own experience P—I 


think it is very desirable that the Captains should | 


be men who reside at the head-quarters of their 
troops for a great part of the year; then the men 
iook up to them, and have communication with them 
during the whole of the year, and by those means a 
troop is generally kept effective; the Yeomen cling 
very much to their Captains indeed, and therefore 


the absence of the Captain for two or three years, 
would be an injury to the troop, unless all the men 


-were his own tenants for instance. 


2288. (Colonel Biddulph.) What do you cousiglll 
should be the minimum strength of a troop?— 
Forty. 

2289. From what you say with regard to a regi- 
ment not being efficient without an Adjutant, I pre- 
sume you are not in favour of independent squadrons, 
or of a small regiment that is not able to have an 
Adjutant P—No. 

2290. What would you have as the minimum 
strength of a regiment P—Four troops, I should say, 
of 160 men, with the staff. - 

2291. Are you aware whatis the present minimum 
strength to which an Adjutant is allowed ?—I do 
not know exactly. 

2292. Assuming it to be 200, which it is, do you 
consider that it should be reduced to 160 Yeomen ? 
—Yes, I think so. 

2293. (Mr. De la Bere.) With regard to the arms 


and appointments, if I understand you rightly, they 


are kept by the men at their homes ?—Yes. 

2294. Do you find that they are a in good 
order ?-—In excellent order. . 

2295. Are they kept as well as if they were 
at the troop store?—Yes; about three weeks or 
a month after the permanent duty, I make it the 
duty of the troop  serjeant-major to visit the 
Yeomen’s houses, and make a minute inspection of 
their arms, clothing and appointments, and every- 
thing belonging to-them, for the purpose of seeing 
that the arms are oiled and thoroughly cleaned, and 
if he finds that they are not thoroughly cleaned he 
visits them again and again until they are cleaned, 
and then I think they take no harm during the 
winter. 


2296. Have you any difficulty in deusee back the 


clothing and things from men who leave ?—None 
whatever, if they wish to leave ae are only too - 


glad to get rid of them. 

2297. “(Viscount Newport.) Do you shank that there 
should be any maximum strength for a troop !— 
pie 

2298. What woula § you put the strength at?P—In 
a regiment, I think, of eight troops, they should not 
be stronger than 52 or 54 men. 

2299. You say that you. give a prize for the 
cleanest troop during permanent duty. How do you 
award that prize?—Our prize is an honourable 
badge worn by every man of the troop that turns 
out the cleanest; but itis a difficult job I confess. 
The Commanding Officer, the Field Officers, and 
the Adjutant inspect every. day each troop when 
they turn out, and they award the prize to the 


troop that has turned out during the whole week’ 


the cleanest. Last year there was a difficulty, there 
were two troops that ran each other very close, one 
of them turned out during the greater part of the 
week the cleanest, but the other one that was not 
so clean during the week, happened to’ turn out 
cleaner than the other on the inspection day, and 
they were led to expect the prize, but they did not 
get it, the troop that turned out the cleanest the 
greater number of days during permanent duty 
received it. 

2300. Did you take the horses into consideration ? 
—Kverything; the horses, the horse appointments, 
and arms and clothing and everything. 


2301. Does the regiment provide the prize ?—The 


commanding officer does. 

2302. (Sr F. Fitz Wygram.) With regard to the 
Adjutants, are you aware that’the 2nd West York 
Cavalry, who are the best drilled Yeomen I ever saw, 
have not an Adjutant ?—I believe they had Captain 
Johnson, who did the duty of Adjutant. I believe 
he works as hard as any Adjutant in the service ; 
he is an old Adjutant of the Regular Cavalry. 

2303. (Major-General Shute.) Do you not think it 
would be better that the men should have their arms 


} 
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“with them with a’ view to their availing themselves 
of every opportunity of small practice drills, and 
‘making themselves acquainted with their arms P— 
Very much better. | Preiss 
| 2304. Would it not also be desirable that the men 
should understand how to take proper charge of 
their arms ?—Unquestionably. 

2305. If that is neglected it is the fault, is it not, 
of the permanent serjeants or of the Captain of the 
troop P—Yes. Pee ichass 

_ 2306. There is no practical reason why they should 
not have charge of their arms, and be obliged to take 
proper care of them?—No; itis as much the duty 
of a Yeoman to look after his arms and take care of 
them as it is to use them. ‘ . 

2307. (Marquis of Ailesbury.) With regard to the 
care of the arms, the arms being kept by an indi- 
vidual soldier, of course he is the first person respon- 
sible for them ?—Yes. 
_ 2308. It is supposed that, if a serjeant. was enabled 
to be mounted all the year round, he could personally 


inspect the arms of every member of the troop, and . 


see that they were in proper order ?>—Yes; but I do 
not think it is necessary that a serjeant should be 
mounted for the whole year. As I have just said, in 


the Cheshire .Yeomanry the serjeant visits every. 


Yeoman about three weeks or so after permanent 
duty, and he then sees thatthe whole of the appoint- 
ments and arms are thoroughly cleaned and oiled 
,and put in good order. He has the use of his horse 
for a month after the permanent duty to enable him 
to do that. 

- be dismissed. . 
2309. That seems to be a very good arrangement, 
- but what I meant to say was this, that the carbine 
(for example of the Regular Cavalry, and which it 


is hoped the Yeomanry will have before long), is an | 


arm which requires careful attention, otherwise it is 


liable to get injured and to be almost thrown aside? 


—yYes; but the fact of their being once cleaned, 
and seen that they were so cleaned a month after 
permanent duty, would, I think, be sufficient; we 
must trust a little to the Yeomen themselves. Then 
if the carbine is found in a bad state in the spring, 
when the serjeant-major begins his drill, the Captain 

‘ will fine the man or take steps to prevent a recur- 
rence of it.. I think it is well not to visit the 
Yeomanry too much. 

2310. (Lord Skelmersdale.) In the event of the 
Yeomanry being called out suddenly in aid of the 
civil power, would it not be better that they should 
‘have their arms and accoutrements in their own 
charge, or should they be under the charge of the 
serjéant-major at the troop store, where they would 


be sure to be in readiness for use P—I think that . 


they should be in their own charge, they would be 
more ready if they were in the charge of the 
_ Yeomanry than they would be in thé troop store. 

2311. (Viscount Newport.) Do you approve of the 
system of fines ?—Yes, Ido. . ; 

2312. How do you think they should be regulated, 

‘should the Captain impose them ?—Yes, I think so, 
‘all troop .and squadron fines should be inflicted 
by the Captains. ' 

2313. Do you think it would be popular with the 
men P—-The most punctual troop:in the Cheshire 
Yeomanry is a troop that.is very stringent about 

fines; they are so punctual that I have never 
known a man a minute late, they parade always an 
hour earlier than some of the other troops ;. they 
parade at 10 o’clock, whereas some of the other 
troops have their parade at 11 o’clock. I never 
found the men of that troop a minute late. . I attri- 
bute that, as I told them once at the parade, to the 
fact that they were very stringent about fines, and 
to shew them that I approved of it, I told them that 
I would put myself under the rule, and if I was late 
I should be glad if they would fine me, but I took 
‘care that I never was. ae 
2314, (Chairman.) I think your corps consists 


zat 


Then, after that, I think the horse might , 


wholly of Cavalry, you have no guns P—Yes. 


2315. With regard to. the sixth point, will you 
state what your opinion is as to the qualification to 
be required of troop officers. Do you think as a rule 
that the officers are pretty well qualified P—I think, 
as a rule, that they are. An officer who is not 
thoroughly grounded in the first principles of. drill, 
and who has only had a couple of years’ practice to 
keep it up, is naturally very rusty at the beginning 
ol anew year; he forgets a. good deal of what he 
has learnt the year before, but I think that the 
troop officers in the Cheshire Yeomanry are very 
fairly instructed, I should say that they know their 
duty very fairly well. The year before last I was 
able to induce eight.of them to go to a regiment of 
Cavalry and spend a month with them, and they 
passed the authorized examination, and I found 
that a very material help when they came back, but 
J am not quite sure that they will remember all 
they have learnt this year when I see them again, 
just from the fact that they have never been 
grounded in it. You cannot expect more from 
auxiliary officers. : 

2316. Would you be prepared to agree with the 
opinion which has been expressed by some of the 
witnesses, that officers should go for a month to the 
School of Instruction at Aldershot; all officers on 
joining ?—Not on joining. In the case of an officer 
joining, unless he has learnt something beforehand, 
it is thrown away. I think he had much better have 
two or three months’ teaching by his own Adjutant, 
or his staff-serjeant, and then, when he goes to the 
School at Aldershot, he will have some chance of 
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learning; to send him to a School of Instruction, - 


before he knows something of drill, is like plunging 
a man into reading before he knows his letters. 


2317. If he joined the School he would be sup-— 


posed to know a little about his drill P—I think that 
an Adjutant ought to be able to certify that he 


knows the carbine and sword exercises, and has a 


fair knowledge of preliminary drills, and increasing 
and diminishing the front and formations; he 
should know that before he goes to the School at; all, 
otherwise the month at the School is thrown away. 
2318. Would it be well, in your opinion, to lay 
down a regulation that that should be obligatory on 
all officers, except those who had served in the 


‘Regular Cavalry r—Yes. 


9319: Below the rank of Field Officer >—Yes. 


' 2320. With regard to the non-commissioned officers . 


of the permanent staff, do you think they ought to 
attend the School. of Instruction P—Not necessarily. 

2321. With regard to those serjeants who in future 
will come from the Line, would you. require them to 
go to the School before they jom the Yeomanry ?— 


If you would allow me, I should be glad to repeat . 


what I stated on Friday, namely, that no non- 
commissioned officer. should be allowed to come to 
the Yeomanry who is not thoroughly conversant: 
with drill and instruction. .I mentioned before that 
if a non-commissioned officer is to “‘mug up” for a 
particular examination, and has not at his fingers 
ends the principles of drill, he will forget it all after 
six months’ idleness, and he is not a qualified man at 
all for a Yeomanry regiment. In the case of a non- 
commissioned officer who comes to the Yeomanry, he 
is a drill-instructor, he is a rough-riding serjeant, 


and he is a musketry-instructor, and he has to keep _ 


returns, and do everything. He has nobody to fall 
back upon for help, as is the case in a regiment of 
Regular Cavalry; therefore I think that non- 
commissioned ‘officers who are sent to be troop 
serjeant-majors of Yeomanry, should be the very 
best men in the service, and should be men who have 
been in the habit of teaching in their own regiments. 

2322: (Viscount Newport.) Have you found any 
difficulty in the Cheshire Yeomanry in obtaining 
good permanent serjeants >No, on the contrary. 


At the present time there are four or five:applicants _ - 


for appointment whose names are registered. 
, : . . R 
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2323. Is there generally in your regiment an 
allowance made them for a house ?—Yes. 

2324. How much is allowed them ?—The fund 
pays them 10/. a year, and most of them, I believe, 
have horses from their Captains as well. I believe 
that the permanent staff in the Cheshire Yeomanry 
are, perhaps, as well, if not better, paid than most 
other regiments in England. 

2325. They are ene by their Captains P— 
Yes. 

2326. (Str F. FiteWygr am.) When you speak of 
the fund, what fund do you mean?—The Govern- 
ment fund ; the 2/. a year for each man. 

2327. (Major- General Shute.) Do not you think 
that it might be much more convenient to Yeomanry 
officers to be attached to. the head-quarters of the 
nearest Cavalry regiment ?—Yes, certaimly. I do 
not advocate the School at: Aldershot more than a 
month with the nearest Cavalry regiment. 


2328. Have you found that the Colonels of Cavalry — 


regiments, generally, have shewn a want of interest 


in, or a want of judgment in instructing Yeomanry . 


Cavalry officers —No, I have not; on the contrary, 
I must say that, with regard to the eight officers 
who went to my old regiment, they were most kind, 
and they devoted a month to them, and ro them 
very great attention indeed. 

2329. Have you some at Manchester pa Yer 

2330. Some of the witnesses have stated that 
when Yeomanry officers have been sent for in- 
struction, they have been sent to the riding school, 


and have spent the greater part of their time there, : 


instead of upon more useful and necessary instruction? 
—I am quite aware that there are a great many com- 
manding. officers who think that the Yeomanry 
officers are rather in the way. for a month. They 
cannot get on with their own work, and also instruct: 
the Yeomanry officers, and that entails upon the 
Adjutant, and upon the non-commissioned officers, 
and upon the men of the regiment to which they are 


sent, a very great deal of extra trouble and labour. 


Therefore, the commanding officers would rather be 
‘But to send 
Yeomanry officers to the Cavalry Riding School is: 
wholly unnecessary. 

2331. Major * * * learnt his duty very well, 


_ did he not: ?—Very well. 


2332. Have you known instances of any officers 
volunteering to stay an extra month ?—Yes, several 
of them. One or two now would be. glad to go to 
Manchester rather than come to Aldershot. 

2333. You consider, do you not, that if com- 
manding officers. of Cavalry regiments neglect their 
duty in giving Yeomanry officers proper instructions, 
it-is very reprehensible, as it is part of their duty >— 


‘It is part of their duty to do what they are ordered 


to do; but I must say that a number of Yeomanry 
officers being sent to a regiment every: year is a 
certain infliction upon that regiment, for I must say 


that it gives everybody a great deal of extra trouble, 


and they very often do neglect some of their own 
drills. 
2334. Then, on the whole, which do you think is 


the better system—having a School of Instruction at 


Aldershot, or to send the men to the head-quarters 
of a Cavalry: regiment ?—If the instruction at Alder- 
shot weré ample, and-it was all to be conducted by 
military men—I mean men by whom the officers 
could be instructed—then I would send them 
there. 

2335. (Mh arquis of Ailesbury.) Your opinion appears 
to be so decisive with regard to preferring the School 
at Aldershot to officers being attached to a Regular 


Regiment, that I will only ask you one*or two- 
" questions om :that subject. 


upon the Colonel, the non-commissioned officers, and 
the. Adjutant, and some of the privates of the Regular 
Regiment to which they are attached, is there not 


- also some. uncertainty as to the certificate that an’ 


officer who had os his month’s drill there would 


Besides the infliction — 


receive P—I think: we ought to trust the commanding 
officer to give an honest certificate. 

2336.1 do not in the least doubt that, but some 
commanding officersmight think thata certain amount 


of drill was quite enough, while others might msist _ 


upon rather more r—Yes ; I should prefer one judge 
for the whole of the Auxiliary Cavalry, they would 


' then work up to one standard. 


2337, On the whole, you think that the School be | 


Instruction would be the better plan P—I should 
prefer it, I think, on the whole. 
2338. (Colonel Biddulph.) Have. you found that 


your officers who .were sent to a regiment were 


well instructed P—Yes. 
2339. Have you ever heard of officers having been 


sent from other regiments who were not well in- | 


structed, and without much result ?—Yes, I a 
believe that. 

2340. Were your officers inseeeeioees in dismibiomted 
service P—Yes, I believe so, but I am not ae sure 
of that. 

2341. It has been stated in evidence that an officer 
who was examined for an Adjutancy, had never 
heard of dismounted service. I presume that, in 
that case, a Yeomanry officer who went to that regi- 
ment, would not be so instructed P—No. 

2342. (Lord Skelmersdale.) With regard to non- 
commissioned officers, do you not think that they 
should be sent, every now and then, either to their 
old regiment, or to the nearest Cavalry regiment, to 
be re-instructed in any changes in drill ?—Yes. 

2343. They get very*-rusty, do they not P—Yes; 
the inspecting officer, I think, ought to test them so 
thoroughly as to be able to decide whether . it was 
requisite they should go or not. — 

2344. (Viscount Newport.) Which do you think, 


as) & rule, Yeomanry officers: would prefer—being. 


attached to a Cavalry regiment, or the School at 


attached to a Cavalry regiment. 

2345. Is it desirable that thei wishes should, to a 
certain extent, be complied with ?—Yes, to a certain 
extent.; there is no doubt that some commanding 
officers of regiments would not do them the justice 
which they require. My experience of the- service 


‘Aldershot P—I should think they would prefer being 


induces me to say that I think they would fall . 


short in some regiments. 


2346. Do not you think, as a rule, that you would, 


find officers more willing to be attached to a regiment 


-near to their homes than to go to Aldershot ?—Yes, 


the officers would prefer it very much, I know that 
that was particularly the case in the Cheshire 
Yeomanry; they would rather go to Mamchester 
than anywhere. While you could get officers to go 


to Manchester, you would have a trouble to get them. 


to go to Aldershot. 

2347. Did you find, as a rule, that they were well 
instructed when they came back from Manchester ? 
—Yes. 

2348. (Se F. Fitz Wygram.) Are you aware that 
young gentlemen are sometimes sent to Cavalry 
regiments in order that their fathers may get. con- 
veniently quit of them for a time, and that it is not 
always very easy to instruct such young gentipmen ? 
—No, I never heard of that. 

2349. (Major-General Shute.) With regard to 
Veterinary Surgeons, sent on probation to regi- 
ments, is it not usual rather to select a regiment in 
which it is well known that the officers are likely to 
be well instructed, and do you think that such a 


system as that might be adopted in order to avoid 


the public expense of a school. Do not you think 


that a certain number of regiments might be select: d 


as the most desirable to send officers to forinstruction,. 
as having notoriously good Colonels and Adjutants, 
and being quartered in stations specially favour- 
able to drills ?—Yes, that was the case with me, 
particularly, first,.of all, in the case of the 4th 
Dragoon Guards, and secondly,. in the case of my 


old Rogninents where I knew that ‘mia would 


{ 
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only qualified for a Lieutenancy in the first instance, Major David 


be done to the officers. On the other hand, if a 
would you then recommend him upon being pro- Scotland. 


regiment was at Manchester, where I thought they 


‘might not haye an opportunity of instructing the 
officers thoroughly, I should defer sending them 
until a regiment came to that station, which I 
thought would deyote some attention to them. 
2300. I think lam right in saying that it has been 
left somewhat optional with Yeomanry officers to 
apply to be attached to a special regiment ?—It has 


_ been so, certainly. 


2351. (Chairman.) If you selected a, few regiments 
specially, as Major-General Shute has indicated, 
would it not be rather hard upon them to undertake 
the training of all the Yeomairy officers in the 


country —Yes, it would be rather hard upon them, 


and it would be also invidious. 

2352. (Viscount Newport.) Do you think it would 
_be desirable to make it compulsory for all officers to 
go to a regiment or to the School; ina general point 

of view might not you lose many good officers >— 
Yes, I think so, but if an officer, good as he may be 
in other respects, is deficient in his drill, he is not 
worth keeping, except perhaps for recruiting; for 
instance, we might lose a troop by the Captain of a 
particular troop not being very well up in his drill, 


_ and if we lost him by sending him, perhaps, to a 


School of Instruction, if he did not want to go, we 


should lose the troop too. 


2353. Do you not think that he could learn enough 


- drill from his Adjutant or his serjeant-major ?—They 


have not the material, they have not men in their 
hands by which to instruct them. If it were possible 


to give an Adjutant or a serjeant-major the material, 
I mean men by whom the officers could be instructed, 


then there would be no necessity for the School at all. 


2354. At the prelimiinary troop drills the officers 


obtain a certain amount of efficiency, do they not ? 


-—Yes, but they are not sufficient on the whole, 
although a great deal can be done. . 
2355, (Marquis of Ailesbury.) Do not you think 
that the efficiency of the officers of a Yeomanry 
regiment is a great advantage not only to them- 
selves but as inspiring respect: on the part of the 


-men who are under their command ?—Very much 


so,.and I have invariably found that the more an 
officer knows the more he wishes fo know. 

2356. I do not apprehend that there is any ques- 
tion with regard to sending officers to Aldershot who 
haye risen in a regiment to the superior ranks, the 
rank of Captain for example, and it. is not yet pro-. 


- posed to do so P—No. 


_ 2357. If I am rightly informed, it is proposed to 
-make it compulsory, in fact, it is now, I believe, 
compulsory, that an officer on first joining should 
qualify as a Lieutenant within two years, at the 
utmost, after joming?—Yes, that is the rule at 
‘present: ; 

2358. That, according to your view, I think 
would be a good system, because it would enable 
him in the first year to receive instruction from the 
Serjeant-major of a troop and from the Adjutant, 
and eventually to go to the School at Aldershot to 
“qualify himself for commanding in the field P—Quite 
so; those are quite my views. ares 

2359. Hspecially because he could -not: at home, 
-by gomg ont alone with a serjeant or an Adjutant, 

learn enough to enable him to command a troop in 
the field >—Quite so. 

2360. If it were made compulsory for an officer, 
on first joining, to. go to the School at Aldershot, he 
might qualify for his Lieutenaney and for a Cap- 
taincy on one occasion, that is to say, by one 
attendance for a month or two months, and that 
might possibly relieve him from any further atten- 
dance at the School P—Yes, there would be no objec. 
tiontothat. - ~° : 

2361. Otherwise, on promotion from a Lieuten- 


dershot, that. js ta say, supposing that he had 


Cee. 


moted to a Captaincy in the same regiment to go 
through a second course of instruction P—I think it 
would be desirable, especially if several years elapsed 
between his promotion to a Lieutenancy and his 
promotion to a Captaincy. 


2362. (Chairman.) With regard to the arrange- © 


ment of the permanent duty and the troop drills, 
what is your opinion. . Are they at present con- 


-veniently arranged or would you suggest any im- 
provement with regard to them ?—I should suggest 


that the permanent duty should be for twelve days. 
_ 2363. Do you mean twelve days continuously P— 
Yes, instead of eight days as at present. 

2364, Would you include in those twelve days the 
marching in and marching out days P—They might 
be included. 

2365. Would you leave the present’ number of 
mounted troop drills as they are, or would you 
include them in the twelve days’ training ?—No; I 
would not include them in the twelvedays. I would 
extend the eight days permanent duty to twelve, 
and have the present number of troop drills, three 
mounted. 

2366. Do you think that your men would be able 
to be out without material inconvenience for as long 
as twelve days together ?—I think’so. 

2367. Do you think that they would be able to 
spare their horses for that time P—I may tell the 
Committee that at the present moment three of our 
troops are out ten days and they receive ten days’ 
pay. They have to march.40 miles, they are allowed 
two marching days so that there are two days added on 
to those two troops, and several of the other troops 
have nine days’ pay. The charge has been admitted 
by the War Office for many years. 

2368. Do you think that the troop drills should be 
paid for P—Certainly. I should recommend for those 
three troop drills, now that more compulsion has been 


put upon the men, and they are supposed to attend © 


under the Adjutant, mounted in uniform, that they 
should receive 5s., and that the permanent duty pay 
should be increased from 7s. to 10s. I advocate an 
increase of the permanent duty pay from the fact 
that 10s. is now, I should think, of less value than 
the 7s. was 100 years ago. sce 

2369. That would be 6/. ?—Yes, with the three 
troop drills, 6/. 15s. 

2370, Would you lay down a minimum number of 


‘hours for the troop drills, or how long should they 


last do you think r—Not less than three hours. 
2371. Is it your experience that the men one with 


‘ another, attend for as long.as three hours P—They 


have always done so under me. | am not sure that 
I give them more than the rules laid down, but I 
never have a troop out for less than three hours. 
2372. Speaking roughly, what proportion of men 
should you say. would come to a troop drill: would it 
vary very much in different troops P—In_ the 
Cheshire Yeomanry the troop drills have been 


remarkably well attended, excepting in the case of 


one or two troops, especially in one case where they 
attended the troop drills and permanent duty in 
weak numbers. One troop which turned out three 
weeks ago, turned out every man belonging to it, 64, 
there was not a man absent, and every man was 
mounted, that has been the case with that troop and 
several others during my experience of five years. 

2373. During, permanent duty, what in your 
opinion should be the general course ef instruction : 
would you begin with squad drills?—Yes. Squad 
drills and troop drills. I should begin by increasing 
and diminishing the front and formations. 

2374. What in your opinion would be the best des- 
cription of drills during the twelve days that you pro- 
pose ?—The first three days I should devote to elemen- 


amey to a Captaincy, would you impose upon a_ tary drills—I think that word will embrace what I 
Lieutenant the necessity of passing an examination mean—and to riding, the latter portion of those days 
at, Alde being devoted to parade moyements and sword exer- 
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Major David cise. The rest of the time I should devote: entirely 


Scotland. 
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Quest. 1504, 


to outpost duty, reconnaissance and dismounted 
skirmishing, with field movements for an hour 
afterwards. f 

2375. You would lay most stress would: you not 
upon the outpost duty and reconnaissance P—Yes, 
certainly, dismounted service. I mentioned to the 
Committee before, that I cannot conceive any circum- 
stances under which a Yeomanry regiment could ever 
be required to act in England as a: whole regiment 
for field movements. The country is so constructed 
that they would be required to act either in aid of 
the Civil power, or in dismounted skirmishing an 
reconnaissance and outpost duty. 

2376. The distribution of the drills that you pro- 
pose would, in your opinion, so far as is possible 
in.a limited time, teach them the special duties 
for which you think them the best fitted >—I 
think so. 
elementary drill, and attention to riding, with parade 
movements, and perhaps.a few simple field -move- 
ments afterwards, the other eight or nine days being 
devoted to outpost duty, and a few field movements 
for a short time afterwards. 

2377. Have you had opportunities of having your 
men pretty well instructed in outpost duties >—Yes, 


_ I think so.. We have been in the habit of sending 


half of the regiment four or five miles out into the 
country, and the other half have advanced from 
head-quarters to meet them by various routes. 

2378. I suppose that the men take a considerable 
interest in their work ?—I think they do, very great. 

2379. Do they pick it up as quickly as the Regular 
troops, do you think P—Yes, I think so.. There are 
certainly some very stupid Yeomen, but I think, on 
the whole, that they are quite as intelligent, and 
they ought to be more so, really, than’ the class from 
which the Regular Cavalry soldier is recruited. 

2380. Do they shew a wish to learn ?—Very much 
so. I have always found that the stricter you are 
with the Yeomanry, as long as you are just and kind 
to them, the better they like it. jae 

2381. It has been stated in evidence that some of 


‘the troop drills in other regiments have been 


very badly attended. It has been stated by Colonel 
Oakes that, “so few men attend at the troop 
drills, that they, are obliged to instruct them in 
single rank, and they are teaching them. quite a 
different lesson from that which is taught at perma- 
nent duty. 
it appears that many of the men come late; some go 
through, perhaps, a whole hour, or two hours’ drill, 
but a great many of them do not.” 


corps, and that fines are imposed. Is that the 
custom with you?—Our troop drills have been on 
the whole well attended, fines should be imposed. 
2382. I suppose it is your opinion ‘that if the 
troop drills are so badly attended as those to which 
I have referred, some means ought to be taken to 
enforce better attendance P—I think so. 
2383. Do you think that fines would be the best 
means of enforcing attendance ?—It depends very 
much upon local circumstances. I think that one 


particular troop very possibly requires to’ be - 


differently treated from another particular troop. 


It is one of the most difficult questions, I think, with 
* the Yeomanry, In the Cheshire Yeomanry many of 


the Captains are their landlords, and they have no 
difficulty in getting the men to turn out, but we 
have two other troops that are not composed of the 
tenants of the Captains, and one of them is got out in 
very deficient numbers, but they are got out by dint 
of coaxing and troop dinners, and I should say palaver 
of somesort. Itis most difficult to get one particular 
troop out, except by coaxing, and I fear that were they 
to inflict fines the men would resign altogether. There- 
fore, 1 think it is a very difficult thing, generally, 
to say what should be-done with the Yeomanry of 
England for the purpose of encouraging them to 


The first three days being devoted to. 


From what I have been able to gather, _ 


Then he goes , 
on to speak of the enforcement of drills, in. some - 


attend the troop drills, as the Yeomanry are 


present constituted. 


2384. (Marquis of Ailesbury.) With regard to the * 


attendance at troop drills, is not the distance that a 
man has to ride to the place of meeting, a greater 
impediment to his coming than the length of the 
drills when he gets there?—I think so. The 
distance has a very great deal to do with it. 

2385. Asa general rule, when he comes he stays 
to the end 
invariably. 
_ 2386. With regard to fines for being late at roll- 
call, or any other fines, is it not more popular, 
generally speaking, in a troop that those fines should 


of the drill, does he not ?—Yes, 


be regularly enforced than that they should be 7 


omitted P—Quite so. 
2387. Because all the best soldiers in a regiment, 
or in a troop, say that it is hard upon those who 
attend regularly, that the fines should not be 
enforced upon those who do not?—Quite so; the 
fines should be enforced stringently, and if the-men 
will not stand them, the troop is better without them, 
and they had better retire. 
2388. You speak of the attendance at the troop 
drills as generally satisfactory ?—It is generally so. 
2389. Do the officers give any refreshments or 
dinners on the occasions of those meetings for the 


_ troop drills >—I should say very frequently. 


2390.\ Is it not possible that those refreshments or 
dinners might operate as inducements to the men to 


attend the drills P—Not wholly so; they might to 


a certain extent, but nob.wholly so. 
2391. Do not you think that if they were paid 


— ee 


they would attend more regularly ?—Certainly. I. 


have just advocated that, for the troop drills, the men 
should receive 5s. BAS 

2392. Is it not in your opinion just, that if the 
Yeomanry are to be maintained, they should be paid 
for by the Government, and not by the officers in 
command of the troops >—Most certainly. I wish to 
say, that it has been advanced that the Volunteers 
attend drills without being paid, but I do not think 
it is a parallel case with the Yeomanry, because the 
Yeomen for the troop drills bring their horses, and 
those horses are thrown out of work for the whole of 


that day, and possibly, if they have any distance to — 


march, the horses may not he very well fitted for 
work the next day. And therefore, a farmer loses 
the service of his horse for one, if not for two days, 
which is a decided loss to him; whereas a Volunteer, 


or a Yeoman himself without a horse, would be - 


quite willing to givé his services, but he cannot 
afford to give himself and a horse. If the horse is a 
friend’s horse, or in the case of hiring, he has to pay 
for it, and therefore, for that reason, | advocate that 


when a Yeoman is mounted and in uniform, under ~ 


an Adjutant at those troop drills, he should receive 
5s. a-day. ; aca : 

2393. Am I right in gathering from your evidence 
that an individual member of a regiment of 
Yeomanry.is quite as willing to make a sacrifice of 
his time for his country, as any other class of men in 
the Volunteers P—I think quite so. _ 


2394, But he is actually put, either directly or 


indirectly, to “expense by attending the drills, 
thereby taking him away from his work, for .so 


many hours, during which he would be otherwise - 


employed >—Yes, quite so. i 

2395. If you were to have a system of twelve days’ 
permanent duty, do you think it would be necessary 
to have the troop drills insisted upon, as they are 
now proposed to be P—I think so equally; it is a 
mere question of expense. The three troop drills, and 
the twelve days’ permanent.duty drill, would make 
the Yeomanry of England very much more efficient, 
and for which the Government must pay. I think 
that the extra four days that I recommend, would 
prove more valuable than eight days, and. that 
every extra day would increase in value; that the 
first eight days’, if they were made nine days, would 
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be very. much more valuable in proportion than 
eight, and soon. And therefore, the Government 


‘would be repaid in the efficiericy of the men, by still 


having the three troop drills, and by having twelve 
days’ permanent duty ;. the Yeomanry would then be 
dismissed to their quarters more than twice as effi- 
cient as they are now. eines 

2396. Suppose you could not obtain from the 
Government payment for three troop drills, and 
twelve days’ permanent duty, which would you pre- 
fer to have—the eight days’ permanent duty now 
attended, and three troop drills, or twelve days’ per- 
manent duty, without any troop drills ?—I should 


prefer twelve days’ permanent duty, and then I should 


_ get as much out of the men as I could, without pay. 


2397. Do you think that there would be any 


difficulty in getting the farmers to leave their homes 


for twelve days including the ‘marching days ?—I 


- think not. ; 


2398. Possibly, if they were not well, and they 
were allowed in the course of the twelve days to go 


to their homes, if necessary, for one day, it might 


obyiate any such difficulty P—I think so; with our 
railway system they might go away in the evening, 
and come back in the morning. ~=_— 
2399. Or they might go home on a Sunday ?— 
Yes; they would not all require to go home. I 


* think that those who did want to go home might be 


granted leave. 

2400. You stated that a regiment of Yeomanry 
would scarcely ever be likely to be employed in this 
country in the case of an invasion?—Never in 
manoeuvring. ae 

2401. But an organization of Yeomanry regiments 
you would recommend ?—Yes; that is desirable to 


maintain. 


2402. You would secure thereby, probably, a good 
Adjutant for.every regiment, and more uniformity, 
than if they were independent troops, would you 
not ?-—Quite so. cae 
» 2403. Do not you find that the men and officers 
take a pride and interest in their regiment, which 
they would probably not feel if they were such very 
small bodies as to be scarcely noticed ?—Yes, it is 
so; the esprit of a regiment would hardly descend 


_toasingle troop, I think. For instance, the Harl 


of Chester’s Yeomanry are looked up to and 
respected by the whole county, but a small troop in 
a corner might not be noticed at all. 

2404. There is also this to be said, is there not, in 
favour of the men performing parade movements, 
and a certain number of field movements, that a 


‘regiment, takes a pride in performing them well, and 


therefore it would not be possible to confine the 
teaching separately to outpost duty P—No, I think 
not. The yeomen and their relatives come in to 
head-quarters, generally, on the last day of the per- 
manent duty, to see the regiment go through its 
parade movements, and its field movements. I should 


not wholly ignore field and parade movements, as they ' 


‘add to the popularity of a regiment and the recruit- 


I should hold them as secondary; I should not do. 


ing, but as I said before, in a military point of view, 


away with them. ; 
2405. In point of fact} even supposing that a 
Yeomanry regiment was not likely to be called upon 


to charge a regiment of Cuirassiers, still you think 


they should be able toform line, and, if necessary, to 


take up positions in connection, in some way or 


another, with the brigade to which they were 
attached P—Certainly. 

_ 2406. Therefore, a certain amount of experience in 
field movements is very necessary, not only for the 
interest of the regiment, but also for the general 


service ?—I think so, and with those twelve days 


troop drills when you were an Adjutant P—All of 


that might be attained: 
. 2407. (Colonel Biddulph.) Did you attend all the 


chem. ; 
2408, And you could arrange, I suppose, that two 


troops did not come out on the same day ?—Yes, Major David 


invariably. I had occasionally squadron drills. 

2409. You never permitted, I suppose, two troop 
drills to be held on one day P—Never. 

2410. Have you heard of such things P—Yes, and 
I was very much surprised to hear it. 

2411. Do you find in the Yeomanry that. they 
object to being out so long as eight days on permanent 
duty P—No, never. 

2412. Have you found it unpopular. amongst 
the families of the farmers, and that they object to 


their sons being in the Yeomanry ?—No, I think not. 


I have known mothers anxious that their sons should 
not be brought into a troop too young, from a feel- 
ing of maternal affection. : 
2413. Do you find that they spend much money 
during permanent duty, and that it is looked upon 
as a source of dissipation ?—I think, on the whole, 
that, in the case of the Cheshire Yeomanry, their 
necessary expenses for themselves and their horses 
exceed the 7s. a day which is allowed by the Govern- 


ment, and that they are out of pocket by it. 


2414. Do you think that the 10s. which you 
propose, ought to cover their necessary expenses ?—I 
do not know that it would wholly cover them, but I 
am afraid to ask for more for a man and a horse. 

2415. Are you of opinion that all their expenses 
should be covered P—I think so. 


2416. Do you think that the additional expense. 


incurred by that plan would repay the Government. 
I mean that if the whole of their expenses should be 
paid for them, and they became a permanently paid 
branch of the public service, they would thereby be 
more on a footing with the Regulars P—I think that 
perhaps 10s.a day would be a fair payment for a 


’-Yeoman and his horse during permanent duty. . If 


the Government. would give him additional days I 
think they would be repaid in efficiency, and that the 
country would find them a more available force. 
2417. On which side do you think would be the 
greatest advantage ;. on the side of the Yeomanry, 
or on the side of the Government ?—On the side of 
the Government. 
2418. If a Yeoman were paid all his expenses, 
would there be any advantage, beyond the pay that 
he receives, by being in the Yeomanry P—At present 
there is not. 
_ 2419. Is it not considered socially an object, as 
the Yeoman thereby obliges his landlord ?—I think 
not. If his landlord is an officer of Yeomanry, 
he is almost obliged to come, but where landlords 
do not care about their tenants being Yeomen, they 
will not come out; and they do not look upon it as 
of the slightest advantage, their being in the 
Yeomanry,—certainly not in a pecuniary point of 
view, and I do not think it is 80 In a social point of 


view, in any way. 


2420. In a service which partakes of the nature 
of Volunteer service, inasmuch as it is not in the 
permanent pay of the Government, do you consider 
that the Government have not a right to expect 
that something should be given by the men who 
render the service, remembering that the Government 
do not compel the men to serve P—Then you levy a 
tax upon'the Yeoman. Yass a 

2421. If you pay them so completely for all their 
duties, and give them all these advantages which 
cost so much money, you might come to the con- 
clusion that it would be better to have. Regular 
soldiers P—I do not think that 10s. a-day is a great deal 


-of money. I|think that even then the Yeomanry 


would be out of pocket ; the Yeomanry give all their 
time for nothing, and you give them 10s. a day to save 
them from being actually out of pocket. The Govern- 
ment gettheir time from the Yeomanry ; and those 


ten or twelve days will cost them, for food for 


themselves and for their horses, that amount of 


money every day. 
2422. (Lord Skelmersdale.) I believe in the .Yeo- 


manry Cavalry the men composing each troop live 
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much so; but the men in some troops have long 
distances to ride. 

2423. Would you make any difference in- the 
amount of pay allowed for troop drills, according to 
the distance that the men have to come P—It would 
be difficult, I think, to do that. 

2424. In speaking of the expenses incurred by the 
Yeomanry, you mean I suppose that they should 
have a little pocket money, something to spend over 
and above the cost of the mere necessaries of life ? 
—I ami told by the Yeomen that they are out of 
pocket eyery year, exclusive of the time that they 
give, by coming up for permanent duty to Chester. 
~ 2425. Your men are all in billets in Chester, are 


' they not ?—Yes. 


9426. (Mr. De la Bére.) 1 understand that you 
have two classes of men in your regiment, one con- 
sisting of artisans, and the other of Yeomen ?—Yes; 
but the artisans are a very small minority, there are 


very few of them. 


2427. I understand you also to say that the 
Yeomen are induced, as a rule, to come to the head- 
quarters, to attend troop drills by refreshments and 
dinners, and that the artisans are induced to come 
to drill by coaxing. Do you mean to say that a 


. class, who are influenced -by such methods, actually 


require, when assembled for permanent duty, and 
drawing billets for themselyes and their horses, a 
sum of 10s.a day to live P—So they tell-me. 

2428. The same class of men ?—Yes, they are 


- treated exactly the same. 


2429. I can understand men of a lower position 
being influenced, by the hope of refreshments, to 
induce them to come to the drills ?—The refresh- 
ments are only applicable to the troop drills. 

2430. I am speaking of troop drills. If it is 
necessary to provide refreshments in order to induce 
them to attend troop drills, must they not be in a 
position of life different from that occupied by the 
usual class of farmers; are they‘ not, in fact, 


_ labourers on the farms ?—I am only asking 5s. a day 


for the troop drills. 
9431. Are they not labourers on the farms P—No, 
they are Yeomen. 


2432. What kind of Yeomen ?—They are farmers 


themselves, or their sons. 

2433. Are they not men employed on the farms ? 
—No. 
only one or two men-at the outside, in the whole regi- 
ment, who have been workmen on a farm; the 
Cheshire Yeomanry entirely consist of farmers them- 


selves, their sons, their brothers, or their nephews, | 


or relatives, not labouring men on the farms. 

2434. These men require a bait, or some induce- 
ment to get them to attend troop drills. You know 
that?—I have not said so with regard to the 
Yeomen. 

2435. Did you not say that they got refresh- 
ments ?—I have said that they get refreshments, 
but not that they require them. I have said that 
the Yeomen are brought up through the influence 
of their landlords, but the artisans in the troop that 
IT have mentioned are brought up by coaxing, or 
some sort of palaver, which I think was the word: I 
used. 

2436. Did you not say that the Yeomen, if they 
were paid, would attend troop drills P—They would 
attend better, I think. 

2437. Consequently the refreshments which are 


now given by the Captains or officers of troops take . 
_ the place of what you recommend the Government 


to pay ?—I should like to refer to my answer to 
that question about refreshments.. I think the 
Chairman put the question to me. 
2438. I understood you to say that the refresh- 
ments were an inducement to the men to attend the 
drills P—I have not stated so. In some troops they 
do not get dinners at all, except once, at one of the 
troop drills, but I'do not think that evep the troop 


In the Cheshire Yeomanry I haye known of | 


dinner is the cause of their coming to drill. I 


stated it simply as a fact that they got dinners. 


2439. You will observe that the Committee have 
to consider what they have to do with the Yeo- 
manry on the present scale of expenditure. 
scheme will double the expense, looking to the pay- 


Your = 
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ment of twelve days at 10s., and the troop drills at. — 


5s, P—But I think it will quadruple the efficiency. 


_ 2440. Could yon not suggest something in the way | 
of diminishing the permanent duty by so many days, 


and haying more troop drills at a lower rate of pay ? 
—No, I could not recommend. that; in a military 
point of view, I consider it objectionable. 

2441. It has been stated that the Yeomanry will 


searcely be required to move in masses in this © 


country, and consequently it will not be necessary 


that the permanent duty should occupy so long a. 


period, but that it would be better to have more 


drills at the troop head-quarters, or wherever they _ 


could be had, in dismounted and other work, when 
it would hardly be necessary* to have their horses. 
Could not some scheme be devised, under which the; 
should receive a lower rate of pay, and by which the 
force could’ be made equally efficient, and not cost 
more money ?—I think not. However much I may 


like troop drills, I do not think they are so valuable . 


as haying the whole regiment together, under the 


regimental commanding officer and the united staff 


of the regiment. 


2449. [understand you to say that you cannot pro- . 


pose any alteration at all in regard to the scheme that 
you haye recommended, but you think it is most 


desirable to-let-the Yeomanry remain as they are 


with regard to troop drills and preliminary drills, if 


no more money is to be spent upon them ?—I do not - 
. See how they could be improved, if no more money 


is allowed. : heed 
2443, (Mr. Tudor Johnson.) With regard to your 
proposals for the troop drills and twelve days for per- 


manent duty, is it to be understood that you wonld- 
. dispense with the squad drills which are at present 


required under the serjeants P—No. yy 
2444, You would still have those for the recruits P 


—yYes; the men are quite willing to attend them to . 


.a certain extent, especially the recruits, and it costs , 


them nothing, at least, comparatively nothing, to 
come out to attend them; they come in plain clothes, 
dismounted. often, and they are only kept for an 
hour or so. 


2445. Would you recommend such a system as 


the following: Not calling out the whole force in 
each year, but calling out a proportion only for per- 
manent duty, and the remainder for, say, six days’ 


training and exercise at their troop head. ; 


under their Captains and the Adjutant, on a reduce 


rate of pay P—I do not think that that would tend - 


to the efficiency which a Yeomanry regiment should 
attain. I mean to say that I think they would be 
so worthless with it, that it would be, in short, money 
thrown away. i ; 
2446. You would not recommend it P—No. : 
2447. (Viscount Newport.) I understood you to 
say that you thought the farmers would be able to 
spare twelve days at a time for permanent duty; do 


not you find it to be the case that, with the present 


eight days’ permanent duty, a great many farmers 
have to ask leave from their Captains to go to the fairs 


and markets ?—I donot find it so in Cheshire; but 1 


should think that the Captains of troops would be 


better able to answer that question than Iam ; it has. 


never come before me. ‘ 
2448. You do not think, that by having twelve days’ 

permanent duty, you would lose a class of farmers 

who have a great deal to do at home ?—No, I think 


‘not, if attention is paid to the proper time of the 
‘year at which a regiment comes out for permanent 


duty.. blag ic ks 
2449, Is it not the case that there has been a great 


deal more required:from the Yeomanry since 1872— 


than there was formerly ?—Very much more so. 


‘ 
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2450, And hens is no additional pay given to 
them for that None whatever. ° 


2451. Do not you think it is a general feeling” 


among the men, that they should have additional pay 
in consequence of those preliminary drills >—Quite 
so. That is the feeling throughout the regiments 


. since the three troop drills have been made com- 


pulsory, and since a more strict attendance at 
musketry instruction has been required; that has all 
led the Yeomanry to think that they are entitled to 


_ more pay, as they are giving more service. 


2452. It is the case, is it not, that there is less 


inducement to join the Yeomanry now than there 


was in 1870, in consequence of the horse duty no 
longer being, exacted ?—Yes. The horse duty has 


~ been reduced, and. that will, I think, affect the Yeo- 


- manry considerably. 


2453. Do you find that there is much difficulty in 


_ recruiting for the Cheshire Yeomanry ?—In one 


troop we have very great difficulty, and in another 
troop we have.no difficulty in finding men, but we 


_ have a difficulty in finding the men horses. 


2454, Do you think that the difficulty of recruit- 
ing is likely to increase, if the men find that they do 
not bore any further pay allowed to them am am. 
afraid s 

24.55. ie you think that the troop drills, as they 
are at present conducted, are popular with the men ? 


_—I think that, as a rule, the Yeomen do not like to 


come out to the drills without being’ paid. 

2456. With regard to the outpost duty and field 
duty, I understand you to say that you put more 
valne upon the outpost duty than upon the field 
movements '—Yes, outpost duty and’ dismounted 


' skirmishing. 


‘have no ‘ foot parade. 


2457. Do not you think that it would be rather 
hard upon the horses and the men to require them 
to.go through outpost duty and field movements, on 


_ the same day that they did permanent duty ?—Out- 


post duty and dismounted skirmishing give the men 
harder work, and that is one of the reasons for which 
T advocate an increase of pay ; but, in moderation, 


_ there is nothing to prevent them having two or three 


hours at those duties, and an hour to wind’ up after 


- dismounting a little. -Yeomanry, from what I gather, 


do. three times more work now than they did ten 
years ago. 


2458. But a large regiment like yours, for instance, © 


that does outpost duty, covers a large space of 
country, does it not ?—Very lar Bes but you can 
divide a regiment in those cases. There ave some 
troops that are very hard worked one day, and other 
troops that have gomepanaerely little to do, perhaps 
standing still or forming pickets, and then the com- 
manding officer on the following day uses his discre- 
tion, and works the troops that: have been left in hand 


on the previous day. 


2459. Do you have foot parades P—No. 
2460. Do the men ever shoot for prizes in the 
afternoons during permanent duty ?—Yes; the com- 


_ manding officer gives a silver cup of the value of 202. 


for the best shot, and last year: we adopted the 


- practice of jumping and firing, as at Winbledon, for 


Colonel Lloyd Lindsay’s prize. 

2461. That takes place during permanent, duty ? 
—Yes, : 

2462.- Would there be time for that, with outpost 


? duty and field duty too, on the same day P—Yes,: I 


think so; we find time for it in the afternoon. We 
We turn out about 8 o’clock 
in the morning, and we are not in till about one. 


2463. (Sir FP. FitzWygram.) You .have stated 


that the troop drill often knocks up a Yeoman’s horse. 


for two days ?—Yes. 
2464.. Is it not an exceptional case that a Yeoman 


* has to go a long Ge renee to a troop drill Bethe is 
exce tional. 


65. It does aet represent the average ps Sa 


. that a Yeoman has to go ?—No: 


2466. (Major-General. Shute.) There was some 


question as to the necessity for a tegiment of Yeo 
manry assembling for permanent duty -to learn 
regimental manoeuvres ; if that were not the case, 
surely they would not be able even to form in line 
with other Cavalry, and they would not be able to 
go into columns, or form line of columns, or, in fact, 
assemble with other troops, if not. so practised P—No ; 
and it is for that reason that I said what I did. 

2467. It is absolutely necessary that the simpler 
field movements should be practised by a corps of 
Yeomanry, is it not p-Unquestionably. 

2468. Supposing that the men for troop drills had 
the pay which you and another witness have recom- 
mended, would it not considerably contribute to 
their regular attendance P—Yes. 

‘2469. When you, as an Adjutant, can get the 
men of neighbouring troops into a squadron for troop 
drills, do you not do so, and think that it is a great 
advantage ?—Invariably. I think it is of very great 


advantage, and we are only prevented from doing so 


by the distance that. the men have to come. 

2470. Do not you think that a really zealous 
Adjutant of Yeomanry could manage to be present 
at every troop drill himself ?—I think so. 


2471. Do not you think that a considerable amount - 


of the practice which is necessary for the creditable 
performance of all the complicated parade move- 
ments which are now usual for a regiment is a cor 
siderable waste of valuable ttme ?—Very much so. 
2472. (Colonel Biddulph.) Does not the inspecting 
officer now come more than one day, so that he can 
see the regiment at outpost duty before the day of 
inspection when the friends of the Yeomanry come 
out P—Yes, he comes out for two or three days. 
2473. So that that part of the necessary duty of 
aregiment.can beinspected beforethe final day ?—Yes. 
2474. (Marqus of Atlesbury.) There is, in fact, no 
comparison between the duties which are performed 
by a Rifle Volunteer and a member of a Yeomanry 
regiment, as regards the inconvenience to himself ?— 


_No, they are not parallel eases ‘at all. 


2475. A» Volunteer, as a general rule, performs 
the greater portion of his duties within a very short 
distance of his own home ?—Yes, and in’ the evening. 

24:76. A Yeoman would not’be attracted, would he, 
either by 7s., or 10s., or 5s., for troop drills to join a 
Yeomanry regiment >—I think not. 

2477. 1f he has to leave his home, either for a 
whole day, as in the case of a troop drill, or for the 
greater part of a day for that’ troop drill, or for a 
week or ten days, or twelve days for permanent duty, 
he thinks that his reasonable disbursements, ought 
to be paid P—Those are quite my views. 

2478. Therefore, the same pay for those troop 
drills which have only been made compulsory within 
the last four years, although it might not attract 
men into a regiment, might very likely induce some 
to remain, because they might say, we are not 
absolutely out of pocket by going to these troop’ 
drills P—f think so. 

2479, You mentioned that you had had no.diffi- 
culty with the majority of the troops in the Cheshire: 
Yeomanry with respect to finding horses,.excépt. in 


one, and that in that troop there was a difficulty in 


finding horses ?—Quite so; finding horses is a 


: oveater difficulty with us than finding men. 


2480: Are there many horses hired in that regi-. 
ment P—Not many. 

2481. What proportion of the horses are hired ? 
—The hired horses are principally in one. troop. 

8482, And probably that is a town troop ?—Yes. 

2483, Jt has been stated that a Yeoman attending 
his troop drill has not far to go; but 1s it not true 
that he very frequently, if he is a farmer, has five or 


‘six miles to go?—Some of our men have more than 


five or six miles to go. 

2484. And they “hae the same diatanve to: go 
back ?—Yes. 

9485, A man would have from’ three to four. hours 
gah and during that time therefore his dinner hour 
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Major Dawid has passed, and his horse requires some food. There- 


- Scotland. 


4th May 
1875. 


_ that. 


fore he has practically, either on his way home, or 
during some portion of the day, to refresh himself 
and his horse at an inn,-if no rations are provided 
by the Crown ?—Yes. 

2486. And it is to cover those comparatively small 
expenses that you have suggested a fixed payment 
upon all occasions when they attend drill P— 
Quite so. : 

2487. It has been proposed by Colonel Oakes that 
there should be no compulsory troop drills, but three 
compulsory squadron drills, for which he spoke of 
allowing 7s. a-day to each man, and that the per- 
manent duty should be reduced from eight days, 
including the marching days, to six days, including 
the marching days. Do you-think that that would 
not be so good a system as the plan that you have 
suggested of twelve days?—I prefer my own plan. 
There is a difficulty in getting two troops together 
to formasquadron.: | 

* 2488. Colonel Oakes suggested that it would not 
be so great a disadvantage to reduce the permanent 
duty from eight days to six days, as might at first 
appear, because one of those days is Sunday, and 
therefore you would only lose one day’s drill, and 
enable a man to return home on Saturday: what is 
your opinion upon that?—I cannot recommend 


2489. (Colonel Biddulph.) Then the next question 
is with regard to the provision of horses; what is 
your opinion with respect to the first point, as to 
whether the horses should be in all cases the pro- 
perty of the men who rode them, or whether they 
should be allowed to be hired’ or borrowed, and under 
what conditions ?—I think that they should be the 
property of the men, or of their relations, if possible. 

2490. Are any horses hired in your regiment P—A 
few. 

2491. And I presume that those horses are hired 
by the men whom you have called artisans P—Yes. 

2492. Are the horses provided by the men them- 
selves, or by their Captains ?—They are provided in 
some way by their Captains. 

2493. Does he pay for the horses entirely himself, 


or do the men partially pay for them ?—They have. 


some troop fund, I believe, but I am not quite con- 
versant with that point. 

2494, Is there any difficulty in obtaining men of 
the Yeoman class for that troop ?—Yes, in. the 
locality there is. Baan in 

2495. Then it would not appear that that is a 
part of the country which is well adapted to main- 
tain a troop of Yeomanry ?—No. 

2496. You are of. opinion, I presume, that the 
Yeomanry, as a body, should be formed of men who 
are owners of horses ?—I think so, certainly. 

2497. Do you approve. of allowing them to be 
hired or borrowed as in ‘the case you have men- 
tioned ?—I see no objection to hiring horses. 

2498. Do you find that the men ever fail to come 
out to duty?—Yes, there has been a difficulty in 
getting horses occasionally, and the men have not 
come to the troop drills. . 

2499. In the event of the Yeomanry being re- 


_ quired to be called out in the case of a national 


emergency that difficulty would be very much in- 
creased, would it not P—Yes. ° 

2500. We may assume that the demand for horses 
would: be very great in that case P—Yes; and there- 
fore I think that the Yeomanry should have their 


own horses, and that they should be owners of - 
I mean that they should. 


horses, or their relations. 
be in the family. 4 

2501. So that the Government might be able to 
reckon with certainty on a man and his horse ?— 
Yes, quite so. (La 

2502. In your regiment, was the commanding 
officer very strict with regard to the efficiency of 
the horse of each Yeoman ?—The troop Captains 
were, it was left to them. 


2503. The men were not allowed to bring any 
horse that they liked, I suppose ?—No. 
~ 2504. Would you turn a man out of a troop who 
did not provide an efficient horse >—That has been ~ 
done. : Z 

2505. As a rule, are the men sufficiently well — 
mounted P—I think the Cheshire Yeomanry are. - 

2506. Is it a good horse county P—Yes, it is a 
hunting county. RAY: 

2507. Have you heard whether the abolition of 
the horse duty has caused any reduction in the 
number of the men?—We have not had time to 
feel it yet, but I have heard several of the Yeomen 
speaking of it as giving them less encouragement to 
remain in the regiment; they are no better off now, 
they say, than if they were not Yeomen. 

2508. With regard to those men who had hired 
horses, was the horse tax repaid by the Government ? 
—Not with us, we never charged the horse tax for a 
hired horse, and with regard to that particular troop, 
if the pay list of that troop is examined you will 


find that there are very few horse licences charged — D 


because the horses were hired, and if I remember 
rightly the commanding officer’ has to sign a certifi-. 
cate that those licences have been repaid only to 
those who are entitled them. 

2509. Are you aware that in many regiments the 
duty has been repaid to the men who have hired 
horses, ‘and that it has been used as a means for 
hiring horses P—Yes. 

2510. (Marquis of Ailesbury.) Might I ask what. © 
class of artisans it-was that you found in that troop 
of Cheshire Yeomanry which you have mentioned : 
what were they generally ?—I heard of one who — 
was a grocer; they are connected with mills, I 
believe, and they are saddlers, some of them. I 
know that they were not farmers. 

2511. When had they learned to ride if they had 
no horses of their own ahd were artisans ?—That is 
the very reason I object to them. Not only do they 
not know how to ride but they do not know the 


habits and ways of horses, nor how to treat them. 


2512. Do they associate with. the other Yeomen 
who are farmers and mess with them ?—I think so, 
in their billets. 

2513. With regard to the exception from the horse 
tax, it is only recently, is it not, that that mode of. © 
repayment has come into operation P—Only within 
the last three or four years. 

2514. Previously to that, certainly, it was the 
horse that was’ exempted, but then it belonged to 
the person who rode him, or to anybody else, and 
therefore the tax was remitted upon the horse P— 
Yes. , 

2515. That was the way in which, practically, 
such horses were hired in the Yeomanry when they 
were generally paid for?—Yes. — 

2516. Especially when it was the case that 40s. 
was levied upon each horse, as it was formerly P— 
Yes. 

2517. (Colonel Biddulph.) Have you ever con- 
sidered whether it would be. desirable or possible for 
the Government to find horses for the Yeomanry, to 
be available if required as Cavalry Reserve horses ? 
+I have considered that subject, and I do not think 
that it is desirable. at 

2518. I presume that you think there would be aw 
difficulty in seeuring for the Government thatthe horse — 
should be efficient when they wanted it P—I think so. 

2519. (Sir F. PitzWygram.) If there was a 
national emergency, and you took away the Reserve 
horses from the Yeomanry for the Regular Cavalry, 
you would practically dismount the Yeomanry, would 


you not P—-Quite so. ‘ 


2520. Therefore, the scheme is absurd ?—Quite so. 
2521. (Colonel Biddulph.) With reference. to the 
next point, namely, the Regulations under which the 
Yeomanry should be-.liable to be called out. Has 
your regiment been called out in aid of the civil 
power of late years?—No; but they were called out 
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very frequently some 25 or 30, or 40 or 50 years 
ago, and they did such good service on those occa- 
sions that the county presented them with five 
squadron standards. 

_ 12522. Of late years have you contemplated the 
possibility of their being called out in aid of the 
Civil power at all ?—No. 

_ 2923. Is that on account of the railway and_tele- 
graph communications which enable the Regular 
troops to be sent when required P—Yes. 

2524. I presume that you would not advocate the 
Yeomanry being called out if Regular troops were 
_ at hand ’—Certainly not. 

2525. Referring to the notice required from a 
Yeoman before leaving his corps, had you in your 
regiment any regulation which required him to give 
_ more than fourteen days’ notice ?—No. 

_ 2926. Were the. men bound to serve for any 
time by any troop or regimental regulation ?—I 
think not. 

2527. But you allowed a man to go whenever he 
liked, on giving fourteen days’ notice >—Yes. 

2528. Do you think that a man should undertake 
to bind himself for a certain period, say three years, 
within which he should not ask for his discharge ?— 
I think so, certainly, . 

_ 2529. How would you propose to enforce that 
rule ?—Unless it was done by Act of Parliament, I 
do not see how it could be done with any good effect ? 

2530. You are,aware, are you not, that, in the 
Volunteers, rules made by a regiment, if they are 
approved by the Secretary of State, have the force 

_of an Act of Parliament ?—Yes, that is so. 

2531. Do you see any objection to applying that in 

the same way to the Yeomanry P—No; except that 
it might perhaps deter some men from coming in. 
J think that some rule. of that sort should be adopted 
by which the man should be obliged to serve a certain 
number of years. \ ; 
_ 2532, Is it not for the interests of the country 
that a man, who does not intend to stay in a regiment 
for more than one year, should be deterred from enter- 
“ing it P—Yes. bases 

2533. He puts the regiment to considerable expense, 
does he not ?—Yes; our most efficient troops, in which 
the men remain for a considerable number of years, 
are the least expensive to ,the Regimental Fund. 
Troops that cost the most are the least efficient 
in consequence of the perpetual changing of the 
men. 

2534. What should you consider a, reasonable 
fine for a man, who entered himself; for three 
years, and who wished to leave at the end of 
one year, to pay to the funds of the troop for 
the equipment of his successor ?—I should fine 
him 3. . 

2535. And at the end. of two 
would you fine him ?—2/,, Zit 

2536. And at the end of three years would you let 
him go P—Yes. 

2537. In what way are the fines expended that 
are collected >—Under a troop-arrangement with the 
commanding officer of the troop... 

2538. Do you know how the fines are expended ? 
—Very often they are expended in providing troop 
dinners or something of that sort. 

2539. (Marquis of Ailesbury.) With reference to 
what has been said about the men binding themselves 
for a certain period of service, would it not be, on the 
whole, less likely to deter men from entering if you 
merely made it conditional. that they should give 
longer notice before leaving, say, six months or one 
year, instead of fourteen days P—I think that the men 
who come into the regiment and only remain for a year 


years. how much 


or so in it, are not efficient as soldiers; they are 


quite unfit for anything until they have been quite a 
year in the regiment, and, therefore, I strongly 
_ recommend that) they should be. compelled to stay 

for three years, and that they should make up their 
minds for that before they enlist. 


2540. Ought there not to be with such a condition Major David 


some saying clause? Might it not happen, for 
instance, that a farmer with two or three sons would 
consent. to his eldest son entering the Yeomanry 
who might, after a certain time, go abroad P—Yes; 
and in that case, a substitute might be found. 

2541. If he found a substitute, in a brother, for 
instance, the other son might want to go to Australia, 
and it would be very hard, would it not, to compel 
him to pay a fine P—Yes. 

2542. (Mr. Tudor Johnson.) I understand you to 
say that the fines which might accumulate for 
irregularities, or other offences committed in a 
regiment, are generally spent in providing a dinner 
to the troop P—Yes. 

2543. Do you consider that that is a legitimate 
purpose to which those fines should be applied P— 
The troop officers and men manage it among them- 
selves. 

2544, The regulation is, I believe, that the troop 
fines should be administered for the benefit of the 
troop, and other fines for the benefit of the regiment? 
—We have no regimental fines, from the fact that 
when a man is late he is first of all late on his troop 
parade, and then he is fined. 

2545. In that, case the fine goes to the troop ?— 
Yes. I think that there should be regimental fines ; 
we have never enforced them; we have left it en- 
tirely to the Captain, who finds out all the blots 
before they come before the commanding officer. 

2546. You have a code of rules, I suppose, under 
which those fines are enforced >—Yes. 

2547. Have those rules been approved by the 
Secretary of State ?—No, we have none such. 

2548. (Viscount Newport.) Would it not be rather 
a check upon recruiting to compel a man to enlist 
for three years?—I have no doubt it would to a 
certain extent, but it would make a regiment more 
efficient. 

2549, As recruiting is at the present time difficult, 
it would become very difficult, would it not, if any 
check was put upon it ?—Yes, certainly it would; 
but I would rather not have a man than that a man 
should come and stay only for six months or a year. 

2550. Is it usual for a man to come into a regi- 
ment and stay for six months only ?—Only in the 
case of those two unfortunate troops that I have 
spoken of. 

2551. It is rather the exception than the rule ?— 
Yes, entirely so with us. We have six troops, 
with regard to which we have very little trouble in 
recruiting; there is some trouble, but the men do 
not come in and go out in that way, except in the 
case of those two troops. 

2552. You would hardly like, I suppose, to legis- 
late for the exception ?—It would not affect those 
who come in and stay for three years. It would only 
affect the bad ones. Law, is only made for law- 
breakers, not for those who keep the law. , 

2553. Might it not make them hesitate a little as 
to whether they would like to enlist for so long a 
time. A farmer, for instance, might want to leave 
his farm, and so forth ?—I think not. I think, with 
regard to the 6 troops in my regiment, where they 
do stay for more than 3-years (in fact, some of them 
were there before I went), it would not affect them, 
but it would affect those who do come in and do not 
stay, and therefore it could not deter a farmer who 


had been in the regiment for 10 or 20 years, or his’ 


son who might follow him, because when he enlisted 
he would know that he was going to stay at least 
for 3 years. The only thing I should fear would be 
that they might think that at the end of the 3 years 
they had. some sort of liberty to retire. 

2554. Do not you think that there would be a dis- 
like among the farmers to bind themselves to serve 
for three years P—I do not think so. Three years 
is a very short time. 

2555. I understand you to say that you think it 
very desirable that there should be given longer 
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2556. It would be a great advantage would it not 
to Captains of troops ?—Yes; and enable them to 
keep the regiment Hiciont, They should not accept 
any resignations, unless it was under some special 
circumstances, in the spring of the year. I should 
insist upon all the Yeomen sending in their resigna- 
tions within three months after permanent duty. 

2557. Do not you find that almost all the resig- 
nations are sent in before that time P—Yes, just at 
the commencement of the permanent duty, which is 
most inconvenient to the Captains, and injurious to 
the regiment. I should insist upon the resigna- 
tions being sent in within three months after 
permanent duty, and that no resignation should be 
accepted after Christmas day. — 

2558. (Sir F. FitzWygram.) A fine of 3/7. would 
hardly be such an amount as to affect the Yeomanry ; 
it would be too trifling would it not to affect the 
enlistment of the Yeomanry P—I think so, I do 
not think that if the three years were made com- 
pulsory it would answer, it might answer in some 
solitary instance. I do not think it would affect 
enlistment very much. . 

2559. The fines could be made to appear rather as 
a repayment of expenses incurred than as fines P— 
Yes, quite so. 

2560. (Marquis of Ailesbury,) Would it not be 
better to leave it to each individual regiment to 
make what regulations they pleased as to the notice of 
retirement ?—In some cases it might; but I think it 
would be for the benefit of the Yeomanry through- 
out England, if the men would send in their’ resig- 
nations at the time I stated before Christmas, then 
that would give the Captains a couple of months 
before the drills began to get the men in their 
places. As Lord Newport has just said, the princi- 
pal retirements now are always when the drills begin, 
and then we have a number of men who come up for 
permanent duty who have hardly had any drill at all. 

2561. As exceptional cases frequently arise when 
enlisting men in the Yeomanry, do you not think it 
will be desirable to leave a considerable margin to 
the officers when enlisting them ?—I should suggest 
that, when such cases did arise, the Captains of troops 
should submit them to the Colonel of the regiment, 
and let him decide. 

2562. (Mr. De la Bere.) In the Militia, which is an 
inferior force, as far as the class of men goes, to the 
Yeomanry, they have a rule under which aman must 
serve for five years, and if he wishes to go before 
that time expires he must repay certain expenses. 
Under certain: circumstances, however, those 
expenses are remitted and the, man is permitted to 
go. As Lord Ailesbury has put it, if those excep- 
tions were permitted, there would be no difficulty, 
and nodanger, in fixing a rule for the entire Yeomanry 
force, with regard to the period of enlistment or 
enrolment, so that any man going before that period 


_expired should, in every case, be required to repay so 


much, according to the number of years he had 
engaged to serve P—Yes. 


2563. Do you not think it would be better if the 


Government fixed the rulé than if it were left to be 
determined by the different opinions which might 
exist in different Yeomanry regiments ?—I quite 
agree with that, and I think I have said so. 

2564. (Mr. Tudor Johnson.) You are in favour, I 
take it, of one code of rules, and one code only being 
established ?—Yes, unquestionably. I think that a 
slight discretionary power to the commanding offi- 
cer to enquire into the circumstances, where. a re- 
mission of the fine might be advisable, should be 
allowed in. that general code. 
the commanding officer could give his reasons to 
the War Office for approving of it, and the War 
Office might have the deciding voice, supported by 
the commanding officer’s recommendation. 

2565. (Viscount Newport.) I gather from what you 
have stated, that in a general point of view the 


. unsatisfacto 


I should think that, 


present system of giving notice is in your opinion 
P—Very unsatisfactory. 
2566. And does not tetid to the efficiency of the 
Yeomanry service P—Certainly not. ao 
2567. (Marquis of Ailesbury.) Did you say that 
the fine to be levied upon a Yeoman retiring was to 
go to the funds of the regiment, or direct to the 
Government P—Certainly, to the funds of the BY 
ment, because it is put there to help the fund, t 
pay for the change of uniform. _ as 
2568. (Colonel Biddulph.) Did you have anything 
to do with the Contingent Fund in your regiment P— 


Under the commanding officer, I managed it 


entirely. I kept the books. ee 
2569. I put the question to you because you are 
probably aware that in many regiments the Adjutants 
have nothing to do with it P—Yes. a Gee 
2570. In point of fact, the Wat Department looks 
to the commanding officer only P—They look 
entirely to the commanding officer. 


2571. Did you find that the 2U, a mati was suffi. — 


cient for the equipment of the regiment ?—It has 
been sd in the Cheshire Yeomanry, but it requires 
the greatest care and attention. It has been one o 
my most difficult duties to keep the Fund in such a 
state as to meet all the contingencies of the clothing 
and saddlery. ap 
2572. Do you consider that it should be continued 
in its present form under the charge of the comi- 
manding officer, or that the Captains of troops 


Should have any voice in ity administationP—1 


think it should be entirely under the commanding 
officer. Fa nga 
2573. Did you pay for the band out of the Regi- 


mental Fund ?—No, the band was paid for by stb- — 


scriptions from the officers. 
2574, I think you said on a former day that the 
permanent staff received house rent?—Yes, the 


Adjutant received 100/. a year from this Regimental _ 


Fund and thé permanent staff serjeants received 
107. each. 
2575. Were there any other payments made from 
the fund which could not be strictly considered as 
providing for the equipment and clothing of the 
regiment ?—I think not. I should be very glad, if 
the Committee desired it, to lay before them the 
Contingent Fund book of the Cheshire Yeomanry. 
2576. Then if the pay of the Adjutants and of the 


permanent staff were increased, as proposed, the — 


necessity for making extra payments to them from 
the fund would cease and the fund be relieved to that 
extent P—Yes. 

2577. In that case you think that the allowance 
ought to be sufficient to provide for what was 


wanted ?—We found it 80, but as I have said with: 


very great care. If the inspecting officers were to 
be too strict about the saddlery, the clothing, and 
the appointments, then I doubt very much whether 
the fund would be able to bear more than it does at 
present. I think, moreover, that if the War Office 
did not leave the fund entirely in the hands of the 
commanding officers, to use as they think right, it 
might lead to more money being required to keep it 
up. I think the commanding officers will invariably 
do their best to keep a regiment well equipped and 
to have everything in good order. The War Office 
should be careful not to interfere too much with (10 
commanding officer in the management of the fund. 

2578. Was it the custom in the Cheshire Yeomanry 
to keep the Contingent Fund as a separate account at 
the bankers ?—Hntirely separate. 

2579. From which the commanding officer drew by 
cheque as the money was required P—Yes, the’ bills 
from the War Office containing the contingent allow- 
ance and thé staff pay were paid into the Colonel’s 
account in the bank in which it was' kept. 

2580. Was the account for the pay of the staff 
kept in the same ‘ledger with the Contingent Fund 
Account P—Yes} in the same ledger. 

2581. Do you see any objection to making the 


Adjutant a War Office accountant, as he is in the 

Militia; making him accountable for the staff-pay 

and disbursements for any other purposes that may 

be required ?—None whatever. 

2582. It has been represented that from the fact 
of the commanding officer not’ being account- 
able to any one for the administration of the Fund, 
there is mo means of ascertaining whether the 
expenditure has been applied properly or not: Have 
you ever considered whether the present system is 
susceptible of improvement in that respect’?—I think 
that the commanding officers should be able to shew 
to the War Office authorities how the Fund has been 

_ 2583. Do you see any objection to the accounts 
being inspected from time to time at certain periods ? 
-—None whatever. 

2584. It is the case, is it not, in every other branch 
of the service ?—Certainly. 

2585. (Marquis of Ailesbury.) Do you not think it 
would be a good plan for the Adjutant’s accounts to 
be audited by a Board of Officers of the regiment, 
every year P—I can see no objection to it. The com- 
manding officer in the Cheshire Yeomanry has the 
Adjutant’s accounts laid before him at the end of 
our year, which we make to close on the 30th 
September ; and the commanding officer, having seen 
those accounts, has been in the habit of asking a 
third or disinterested party to examine them. The 
accounts in. the Cheshire Yeomanry have been 
strictly audited every year, after examination by the 
commanding officer. — | 

2586. Do you see any objection to the accounts 
between the Cotonel and the War Office being audited 
every Your by 8 Hoard, @oniposed of ollicers of the 
regiment ?—There is no objection to that. On the 

contrary, I think it would be well that the Captains 
of regiments should see how the Fund is expended 
tind fised, Because it would eiablé them perhaps to 
exercise a little more economy in some cases. I 
think that the Colonel and ‘the Captains of Trodps 
should know how the 20, allowed by the Wat Office 
is expended, and that those accounts should also be 
open at any time to any War Office officer who may 
choose to look at them. 

2587. In fact, whenever the Colonel retires from 
the command of a regiment, it is well that the regi- 
ment should know what is the state of the Fund at 
the time the change of the commanding officer takes 
place P—Quite so. } me . 

2588. (Mr. Le la Bere.) With regard to this 
Fund, of which you have an accumulated balance, 
is that made up entirely of sums which have been 
eee from time to time by the War Department ? 
—Yes. 

2589. It has not been supplemented by anything 
received from Captains of troops or the officer com- 
manding >—Not a farthing. 
~ 2590. The management of the Fund has been such 
as to make your regiment effective in every possible 
way; and yet, I believe, at the present time you 
have a considerable balance in hand?—Yes. The 
regiment has, during the five years that I have 
been Adjutant, received new busbies and two new 
pairs of trousers—at least, overalls and pants— 
new jack boots and spurs, and new carbine buckets ; 
and they are now receiving new pouches and belts. 

2591. You are of opinion that the 2/. per head 
for every effective man is fully sufficient ‘to equip 
the regiment if the fund is well managed ?—Yes ; 
with great care we have found it sufficient. 

2592. (Colonel Biddulph) With regard to a pay- 
ment being made for efficiency, have you considered 
whether it would be feasible to allow to the Regi- 
mental Fund, an extra payment for individual 
efficiency ?—It is difficult to say how that could be 
done. A man might be a very good horseman, 
which, I think, is the first essential of a dragoon, 
but then he may he a very dirty fellow, and I do not 
know how it could be managed. I mean that it 
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would be difficult to pay for individual efficiency, Major David 


but I have not quite considered that. 

2593. (Viscount Newport.) Might it not very 
likely lead to jealousy and bad feeling if the men 
were placed in different classes >—Yes. , 

2594. (Colonel Biddulph.) With regard te the last 
paragraph in the instructions, the proposais which 
you have made would cause a considerable increase 
in the expenditure; have you considered in what way 
it would: be: practicable to: make 4 corresponding 
reduction in the total Yeomanry estimate ?—I would 
reduce the Cheshire Yeomanry—they are now 519 
strong—they are up to the full strength. The 
troops are composed of 65 men each, and I would 
reduce them to 52. 

2595, Would you reduce any of the troops ?—No. 
I prefer eight troops for a large county. 

2596. Referring to the cases of those men who 
hire horses, and who are not: horse owners, would 
you propose to ehminate them from the Yeomanry 
Force PYes:; inasmuch ‘as, in the Regular Cavalry, 
it is a8 much.as experienced commanding’ officers 
can do to command 400 men mounted, and it is 
desirable that commanding officers of Yeomanry 
regiments should not be expected to command more 
than that number. 

2597. I presume you would also recommend the 


reduction of regiments which are not up to the 


minimum required for an Adjutant, having already 
stated that you think no regiment ought .to be 
without an Adjutant P—Certainly no regiment should 
be without an Adjutant. 

2598. Would you, therefore, advocate the reduc- 
tion of those regiments which were not strong 
enough to have an Adjutant ?—Yes, T would. 

2599. Coming to the question of reducing the 
numbers, how would you propose to effect that re- 
duction —I would effect the reduction first of all 
by not allowing the troops to exceed 52 or 54 men; 
and by reducing those regiments which are not 
strong enough to maintain an Adjutant. 

2600. When you were advocating the reduction 
of troops that could not come up to,a. minimum 
strength—lI think you said of 40—you would allow 
them, [ presume, a certain interval of time P—I am 
not prepared to say that a regiment of eight troops, 
which could turn out 36 men per troop, mounted, 
would not be a very efficient regiment. 

2601. Take the case of a regiment consisting of 
four troops P—Then you would not give that regi- 
ment an Adjutant. I should reduce them, unless, from 


non-military circumstances, of which IT am not able , 


to judge, it might be found advisable to keep them 
up in particular localities in England. 

2602. (Marquis of Ailesbury.) I understood you 
to say, without reference to a saving of expense, that 
under any circumstances you thought four squadrons 
sufficient to compose a Yeomanry regiment ?— Yes. 

2603. You alluded, did you not, to having reduced 
the number of men per troop, with a view to keeping 
them rather smaller than they were, as . the best 
arrangement ?—Yes. 

2604. I understood you to say that one of your 
objects in doing so, was to make a squadron of so 
moderate a size that it would be more easy for a 
commanding officer to command it ?—Quite so. 

2605. Is it not of more consequence to reduce the 
number of squadrons in a regiment to four, than to 


reduce the number of men per troop ?—I believe the - 


Staffordshire Yeomanry were allowed to have more 
as a special case, but the Government order is that 
no regiment shall exceed four squadrons. 

2606. I wish to put to you these two points. One 
is, the desirability of regiments not being too large 
in a military point of view for the commanding 
officer to manage; and the other is, how you would 
provide by reductions for the increased expenditure 
you recommend, There can be but two ways of 
doing it, either by reducing the number of men in 
each regiment, or else by reducing all regiments 
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Major Dand exceeding a certain number, or falling below a cer- 
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Appx. B. 


tain number ?—Yes. I would reduce all regiments 


above four squadrons to four squadrons, and [should 


make the maximum strength of the troops 52 or 54, 
and all regiments which could not muster 160 men 
might be reduced altogether, The numbers I give 
imply men and horses, there are no dismounted men 
in the Cheshire Yeomanry. 

2607. Looking at the last paragraph in the In- 
structions to the Committee, which says that the 
present expenditure on the Yeomanry is not to be 
exceeded ; how do you propose to provide for that ? 
—As I have stated before, by reducing a regiment 
which has more thanfour squadrons tofoursquadrons, 
and by reducing the troops, which are composed af 
above 54, to that number, and by reducing all regi- 
ments that could not turn out 160 men. 

2608. Do you not think it would be better to take 
a certain number from the strength of a regiment, 
than from individual troops, for the reason that 
some troops are larger and some smaller, depending 
upon locality, or change of Captain, or other local 
reasons ?—My experience leads me to say that 54 men 


are as many as a Troop-Captain can muster with 
efficiency, and when that number is exceeded, we 
have found, in the Cheshire Yeomanry, a difficulty in 
getting good men and good horses within an easy 
distance of the troop head-quarters. 

2609. Supposing that one Captain could easily en- — 
list 60 men in his troop, and another Captain enlisted 
40, would it not be better to keep those two troops, 
which would average 50 men each, and not break up 
the small troop altogether P—Yes; there would be 
no objection, if they were equalized in the field. 

2610. (Viscount Newport.) Is it not the case that — 
your regiment is an unusually strong: one ?—It is; 
but I think that there are three or four other | 
regiments as strong on paper. 

2611. The reduction which you have advocated to 
52 men per troop would practically not affect many 
regiments at all P—No, it would not. 

2612. Did you not say.’that yon would break up 
any troop that was not 36 strong?—No; my 
remarks applied to a regiment which could not 
muster 160 men for the field. 


(The Witness withdrew.) 


Mr. De 1a Bere (of the War Office), examined. 


2613. (Colonel Biddulph.) When did the late com- 
manding officer of the * .* * Yeomanry Cavalry 
retire P—On the 27th February 18—. 

2614, Was the balance of the Contingent Fund in 
hand at that time shewn?—Yes. _ 

2615. What was the amount ?—6,193/. 7s. 2d. 

2616. What certificate accompanied the state- 
ment ?—The usual printed certificate was signed by 
the commanding officer, viz., “I do hereby certify, 
upon my word and honour, as an officer and a gen- 
tleman, that the above is a correct return, and that 
the balance in my hands remaining unexpended, of 
the Contingent and Clothing Fund, on the 

: AT) i. I further certify that 
the corps is fully and properly equipped.” 

2617. Did the new commanding officer report any 
deficiencies in the clothing and equipment ?—He 


2618. To what extent ?—He said that the accoutre- 


‘ments were all in such a state, as if nothing had 


been done done to them for many years, and in.con- 


sequence of this report, together with that of the 


officer who inspected the regiment, it became neces- 


* sary to issue a special allowance, in order to equip it, 


2619. What was the amount of the sum ad- 
vanced ?—2,300/. 

2620. Has any portion of the balance of 
6,193/. 7s. 2d. been paid to the new commanding 
officer P—Not that I am aware of. 

2621. Has he reported that he has not received 
it P—He has. 

2622. There is the case, I believe, of another regi- 


- ment which has been brought to the notice of the 


Secretary of State, and which has lately changed its 
commanding officer ?>—Yes; the * * * Yeomanry 
Cavalry. 

2623. When were the two regiments of * 
Yeomanry which now compose that regiment amal- 
gamated ?—On the 28th March 18—. 

2624, What were the balances of the respective 
regiments, then shewn to be in hand ?—One regi- 
ment had no money, and the other had 1,443/. 8s. 3d. 

2625. Was that sum handed over to the com- 


* * 


manding officer of the amalgamated regiment ?—Yes, - 


it was. 


2626. What sums have been paid since then, on. 


account of the Clothing and Contingent Allowance ? 
—In 18—, 919/., in 18—, 883/., and in 18—, 8187. 
2627. The late commanding officer died, I believe, 
lately P—Yes. 
2628. What does--his last 


quarter’s statement 
shew ?—It shews no balance, : 


2629. Has any communication been sent to the 
War Office from the present commanding officer on 
the subject ?—Yes ; to the effect that there was a 
balance in hand, amounting to 2,272/. 14s. 3d. 

2630. Has this been acknowledged in any way as 
a correct abstract by the agent of the late command- 
ing officer of the regiment r—I understand that it has. 

2631. Has a copy of that abstract been furnished 
to this office r—Yes. 

2632. Were there any items in the expenditure of 
the last three years, which are not considered by 
the War Office as properly falling upon the Con. 
tingent Fund ?—Yes. 

. 2633. Can you name any of them to the Com- 
mittee P—Yes, there were sums disbursed out of it 
for the attendance of the band at a lady’s club. 

2634. Were there any regular salaries given to 


-persons who were not on the permanent pay of the 


Government ?—There were. 

2635. To whom were they given?—To certain 
serjeants in the regiment who were not on the per.’ 
manent staff. 

2636. Who were they P—The regimental serjeant- 
major had 60/. a year, the bandmaster’s salary was 
also paid, viz., 60/. a year, and a trumpeter had his 
house rent paid at the rate of five guineas a year, and 
pay at 2s,aday. 

2637. Was there any other Yeoman on whose 
behalf there appeared to have been any expenditure ? 
—Yes, there was another serjeant-major who received 
51. 6s. 6d., viz., eight days’ pay. 

2638. Have you no means of ascertaining exactly 
the circumstances under which that was issued P— 
None whatever. 

2639. Was there any item charged for men whose 
names were stated to have been omitted from. the 
permanent duty pay list P—Yes, the sum of 6/, 13s, 
for two men. 

2640. If any men had been omitted from the pay 
list would the sum charged have been admitted after- 
wards at the War Office P—Not unless we had a full 
explanation of it. 

2641. If that explanation had proved satisfactory, 
would the charge have been admitted ?—Yes, if it 
could have been shewn that they were actually 
present at permanent duty. 

2642. If not present, they would not have been 
entitled to it P—No. 

2643. Do you suppose that that charge of 6/. 13s. 
can be accounted for as relating to two men for 
eight days, at 7s. each, and 10s. 6d. horse duty re- 
mitted P—I think it might be so. 
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_ 2644. Would it come to that amount P—It would. 

2645. Does there appear to have been a regular 

allowance for house rent?—Yes, for most of the 
’ staff, and extra pay for some. 

2646. Was any extra pay given for inspecting kits ? 
+-Yes, iy 

2647. How much ?—6d. a head. 

2648. What store allowance is issued to the per- 
manent staff P—20/. a year. 

2649. Was there any other item in the accounts 
‘which appeared irregular P—Yes, a large sum for 
officers’ uniforms. : ‘ 

2650. What was the amount P—1,702/. Bs. 3d. 

2651. Was any explanation called for from the 
present commanding officer in regard to that item? 
—Yes, and he reported that owing to the amalgama- 
tion of the corps certain changes were necessary in 
the uniform, and consequently an unexpected outlay 
had to be made by the officers which the late com- 
manding officer thought should not fall upon them. 

aed Were any very large sums paid for repairs ? 
‘—Yes. 

2653. Do any extraordinary sums appear to have 
been paid to any individual Yeoman for saddlery 
bills P—Yes. 

- 2654. What were the amounts paid?—In 18—, 
751. 9s. 9d.; in 18—, 3961. 14s. 5d.; and in 18—, 
2917. 2s. Od. 


2655. Did those sums include the whole of the 


saddlery repairs, or were there other bills besides? | 


—There were other bills. 

2656. Was the pay of the permanent staff and of 
the Adjutant mixed up with the Contingent Fund ? 
—Yes, 

2657. Was any Report upon the subject of their 
pay made by the new commanding officer >—Yes, to 
the effect that some of them had not been paid for 
six months. 

2658. How had the pay been issued from the War 
Office >—Quarterly, in advance. 

2659. Was any amount shewn as having been 
paid annually for the drill field >—Yes. 

2660. Was there any other large item shewn in 
connection with that?—Yes, one. for. alterations. 
The sum of 79/. 12s. 10d. appears to have been 
expended for certain alterations in the field. 
¥ 2661. Was that in addition to the annual hire >— 

es. 

2662. How much was that P—30/. a year. 

2663. Are there any other items you can men- 
tion?—There is the bandmaster’s bill for eight 
practices, 36/. 5s. 4d.; and pay for 20 bandsmen, 
amounting to 211. 

2664. Has any portion of the unexpended balance 
of the Contingent Fund been paid over to the pre- 
sent commanding officer P—No, 


(The Witness withdrew.) 
[ Adjourned to Friday next at 12 o’clock. ] 
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Earl of Cork and Orrmry, examined. 


2665. (Charman.) I believe your Lordship has 
the command of the North Somerset Regiment. of 
Yeomanry Cavalry ?—I have commanded that regi- 
ment since the year 1867. I succeeded Sir William 
Miles, who had previously commanded the regiment 
for over 27 years. 

2666. Have you seen the instructions which have 
been laid before the Committee P—Yes. 

2667. Has the Adjutant in your regiment served 
in. the Regular Army ?—Yes, he served for many 
years in the 7th Dragoon Guards. He was 
appointed to the regiment, I think, in the year 
1858, 

2668. I believe your Lordship is aware, that it is 
proposed that officers should be taken from. the 
Regular Cavalry, and appointed as. Adjutants of 
Yeomanry for a period of five years, as appoint- 
ments become vacant. What is your general 
opinion upon that point ?—I think it very desirable, 
as it would enable you to have officers thoroughly 

_ well acquainted with the new system of drill, which 

is constantly changing from year to year; whereas 
_an Adjutant, who has left the Regular Cavalry for 
many years, would hardly be acquainted with it. I 
may state that in my case, my own Adjutant, who 
last year had to attend drills for one month with his 
own regiment (the 7th Dragoon Guards) at Man. 
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chester, in consequence of having been considered Harl of Cork 
by the commanding officer somewhat wanting in his and Orrery. 


knowledge of the new system of drill, obtained a 
certificate of proficiency from the Board of that 
regiment ; and I can say, from experience, that his 
attendance there was a very great benefit, both to 
the officers and men in my regiment during their 
last period of training. 

2669. The present pay of an Adjutant in the Yeo- 
manry is 10s. a day, in which forage for one horse is 
included. In your opinion is that sufficient P—I 
should say that his expenses have increased very 
much of late years, and, therefore, it is hardly 
sufficient. I can say, in the case of my own regi- 
ment, that the pay of 10s. is supplemented by an 
additional pay of 70/. a year from the Regimental 
Fund. In addition to that, I give the Adjutant 207. 
a year for acting as storekeeper, and an allowance 
for stationery of 107. 10s. a year, making his pay alto- 
gether 290/.a year. I think it is vety desirable that 
the pay of Adjutants should be increased. I have 
heard many Adjutants complain of their pay being 
rather small, and I think it would be an advan- 
tage if a small additional allowance was made. 
At the same time, I think that they might also be 
employed in other ways, during times when they are 
not attending to the duties of the Yeomanry, because 
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Cork their chief duties seem to be immediately before the 
ery. callmg out of a regiment forpermanent duty; and 


for periods, say, of three or four months, during the 
winter, they really have nothing to do, except to 
make official returns to the War Office. At the 
esent time, I believe that all Adjutants are 
Topoinbed for the purpose of recruiting, and to 
Bhdua vous to obtain recruits for the Regulars also. 
In my case, the success of my Adjutant has been 
very small indeed. 
q 3670. Do you consider that the Adjutant is res- 
pong for the superintendence of the stores ?—In 


ly case E pay my Adjutant 20/7. a year for acting as‘ 


storekeeper. 

2671. Are the stores of your regiment kept at the 
head-quarters, or are they distributed amongst the 
troop stores P—All the stores are kept at the head- 
quarters, and they are issued from the stores as they 
are required by the troops. We share our stores 


with the pensioners at Bath, where we rent a large 


house, which was very well adapted in every way 
for the purpose, and in which the serjeant-major of 
the Bath troop resides, who acts as assistant store- 
keeper to the Adjutant, for which he receives, in 
addition to his pay as troop serjeant-major, a sum of 
102. a year. | ; a 

‘2672. Tt has beet represented to the Committee 
that in some counties the distance that an Adjutant 
has to travel, for the purpose of attending the drills, 
is very great, and that he ought to have an allow- 
ance for two horses. Do you concur in that or not P 
—I think that, in my county, the furthest distance 
of a troop from head-quarters may be 22 miles; and 
I think that one horse is quite enough for the 
Adjutant. Certainly, in my county, 22 miles are the 
greatest distance, and I find that the Adjutant 
generally rails his horse. . 

2673. I think your former statement was practically 
an answer to the question, as to whether you thought 
that the present pay was sufficient. Assuming that 
the Government pay is all that an Adjutant receives, 
you have found it necessary to supplement it >—Yes, 
we supplement it from other sources. 

2674. Do you hold that the Adjutant should be 
entirely responsible for all the bookkeeping, or that 
he should, under your general responsibility, make 
out the returns and applications for Staff and 
Contingent Fund, and so forth?—In my case, he 
makes out all the applications, and forwards them to 
me for signature. At the same time, the bills accom- 
pany them—of course he brings the bills before me— 
and I pay the money. I see that they are correct, 
according to the vouchers, and I return them with 


the. money. 


2675. With regard to troop Benoa TRAIORS, have 
you any diffienlty in obtaining those men?—In my 
case, I cannot say that I have had any difficulty. I 
want two now. I have had two recommended me; I 
have brought their names before the commanding 
officers for. the two yacancies existing in my regiment. 

2676. May I ask whether they receive any emolu- 
ment from the Fund, or from any other source than 
the Goyernment pay ?—The only additional help, ‘I 
think, they receive in my regiment, is for a house: 
they receive lodging money, or a house from the 
offieer commanding the troop. Heis bound to provide 
lodgings for the serjeant-major, and, during the per- 
At the squad drills he is 
bound ta providehim with a horse ; he receives no ad- 
ditional pay, to my knowledge. Certainly the Colonel 
of the regiment in no way assists the serjeant-major. 

2077. l suppose you hold the Captains of troops 
answerable, generally speaking, for the serjeants of 
trpaps ?—Flor their conduct always; but I always 
make the appointments myself. I have always done 
that. . 

2678. Do you think that inconvenience is caused 
tothe public by allowing the permanent serjeants to 
take ciyil employment, er do you thing that the 
shawl be yestricted to military duty only ?—I ne 


that there is at present a very small amount of pay, 
and, therefore, that it would be hard to restrict a 


man, if he can get respectable civil employment. 
I may say that one of my serjeant-majors was 


employed, I think, as a parish clerk and sexton— 


he made a very good parish ‘tlerk and sexton—I — 


think in another case the serjeant-major of. the 
Wells troop is weigh-master in the town of Wells, 
which is a somewhat responsible position, and I have 
never found it to interfere in any way with their 
duty. 

3679, Haye those men always been forthcoming 
when they have been required ?—Always. I find 
that most of them endeavour, if they can, to 
supplement their pay by giving instruction in drill. 
T may mention that the late serjeant-major of Queen 
Charlotte’s troop, in my regiment, attended a great 
many schools in the neighbourhood, near the town 
of Bristol, which enabled him to make a very fair 
income. I think that unless the serjeant-majors 
have their pay increased, or are allowed to hold some 
other post, it will be difficult to get first-class: men 
into the service: : AO 

2680. Are their duties confined to one period of 
the year, when they can go round to the farms, and 
other places, to drill recruits P—I think that, in the 
winter months, their duties are practically nil—they. 
have nothing to do during the winter months—but 
from the month of May until the month of October, 
I think you may say they are constantly at work ; 


they visit the farmers at their farm houses; they fix 


the days for the squad-drills, and their time is more 
or less: employed, but it is very difficult for them to 
get the farmers together at fixed times, and, there- 
fore, they -are obliged to visit them frequently at 
their houses, more so than at head-quarters, but if 
they could get them together in squads during the 
winter months their time would be better occupied. 
Except looking after afew stores, which consist of 
the ammunition and the kits that may have been sent 
in after the duty, they have really nothing to do. 
2681. It has been represented to the Committee 
that the authority of these serjeant-majors has been 
weakened by employing them for recruiting for the 
Regular Service, and it has been stated that if 


they attempt to recruit for the Regular Service 


they must hang about pot’ houses in the streets, 
and that men in the Yeomanry will not com- 
municate or associate with such men. Has that 
been the case, according to your experience P— 
From my experience, as far as I have known, none 
of my serjeants have ever recruited, but I differ from 
that remark. I think that you could not employ 
better men than serjeant-majors to obtain respect- 
able recruits, and I think we might get rid of the 
difficulty of simply enlisting men from public-houses. 
There are many classes. of labourers, for instance, 
employed by farmers, who might be known to the 
serjeant-majors, and they might get hold of them, TI 
do not think it at all necessary, that’ serjeant- 
majors acting as recruiting officers should be obliged 
to hang about public-houses. I think you would 
get rid of that very much by employing them. 
I think it would be a great inducement, if a certain 
allowance was made to the serjeant-majors for getting 
good recruits for the Cavalry. te 

2682. Do you see any objection to their looking 


after Reserve men in the district ?—I think it would / 
be a very great advantage, it would give them 


employment. I really believe that the failing of a 
great many serjeant-majors of Yeomanry is from the 
want of haying enough to do. If they had employ- 
ment they would not fall into that dreadful fault, 
which is the difficulty that commanding officers find 
with old soldiers, namely, drunkenness, 

2683. You do not think it would cause them to 
neglect their duties P—I do notthinkso. Ithink, at 
the present moment that the work of a non-commis- 
sioned officer is not sufficient to occupy his time. Tn 


my county, being purely agricultural, our drills take 
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place chisiiy during ‘the’ eveniiig; after the farmers 
have done theif day’s work; between 6 atid 8 o'clock 
in the eveting, it is quite impossible to gét the 
recruits together earlier than that; except for six or 
Seven days i thé year when they are mounted: 

2684. (Colonel Baker.) Have you had any ex- 
perience with reference to the new system under 
which an Adjutant las to pass an examination at 
Aldershot before appoiiitment ?—No: 

2685. Does your Lordship think that the School at 
Aldershot might be very useful, if serjéant-majors 

went to the School occasionally for instruction, in 
order that’ they might be fully up to théir duties, 
upon any Héw questions of drill that might arise P— 
J am very strongly of that opinion. I know that in my 
own case we have had three serjeants there this year, 
and they have come back very much improved; they 
_ all obtained certificates ‘of proficiency, and I have no 
doubt that it has done them a great deal of good. 
| 2686. (Colonel Biddulph.) With regard. to the 
- question of recruiting, it has been represented that it 
would maké them unpopular amoig the Yeomanry, 
if serjeants were allowed to recruit, atid that there 
would bea danger of their picking up as recruits 
some of the méh of the classes from whith the 
Yeomanry are drawn, for instance, some of the 
farmers’ relatives might be picked tp as recruits, and 
they would object to’ it ?—I have never seén any 
anxiety to join the Ariiy, and I do not think that the 
danger would exist; so far as my experience has 
gone. : bens 
2687. With regard to civil employment; you men- 
- tioned the case of & serjeant who was a weigh-ridister 
at Wells. Has he much employment duriig the 


summer motiths?—No; le is merely employed in- 


_ weighing the corn that is brought into the town, 
which his wife can do, during his absence at any 
time. 
2688. It is not a thing that requires his personal 
_ attendance P—No, it is only weighing corn and coal 
and everything that comes in, and his wife is quite 
capable of doing’ it; they chose him, bécause it re- 
quires a respectable man, and honest, but his wife 
ean do itas wellas He can: os 
2689. You think that there is more danger to be 
apprehended from the idleness of a man than from 
_ his neglecting his military duties ?—I think so. _ 
2690. With regard to the horses of the permanent 
serjeants. You said that the officers commanding 
‘troops found them; in your regiment: Do you think 
that they should be'reliéved from that, or ‘do ‘you sée 
any othe? way in which'horses could be provided ?— 
The only way in which they ean possibly be pro- 
vided, is by the Government finding the horse and 
keeping it all the year round for them. I see no 
other way except the officers finding them. 
2691. To keep the horse all the year round, would 
involve very considerable expense would it not ?— 
Yes ; but I see-no other way, unless the Government 
made an allowance of so mucha day to a serjeant 
for finding his horse, upon the days that he was out. 
_ 2692. Do the ‘serjeants generally ride the same 
horses, year after year?—No. I cannot say that 
they do. I think that the officers generally mount 
them upon some of their hunters. I should say, as a 
rule, that the officers give them very steady horses, 
and that they are quite capable of doing their work 
as drill serjeants. 008 
2693. (Mr. De la Bere.) Tf the Adjutants were 
given the same rate of pay as is granted to Adjutants 
of Volunteers, namely, 15s. 3d. a day, do you consider 
that that would be sufficient without supplementing 
it by any additional amount from the Contingent 
Fund ?—L think so. TL imagine that it would nearly 
bring it up to what we pay our Adjutant. I think 
that an Adjutant receiving 250/. a year would be 
very well off. 
2694, Do you not think it would be better for him 
to receive a sum, direct from the Government than 
from an indirect source P—Yes. 


2695. With repard to the sorjeants in yout regi. Hurlief Cont 


ment, do all of them attend the squad and’ tre 
drills ?—All of them are bound to do that: 5a 
2696. Consequently you think that. if telporaiy 
civil eniployment were allowed it would not interfere 
with their attendance ?—Not if it was ordinary 
temporary employment. 8 GOURSIE § 
2697. Do you think that the officers commanding 
troops would ‘have sufficient control over them to 
ensure their attendance at tho different otit-stations ? 
I think that if the Government would give the ser: 
jéants sufficient pay to enable them to-do without 
other employment, it would be’ better. Unless they 
do that, I think there can be no harm; witli re- 
ference to the present system; in allowing the sér- 
jeants to employ themselves in other ways; than 
simply drilling the troops. OS 
2698. The staff of the Militia are allowed; under 
eértain conditions, to engage in civil employment, 
but, as you are, perhaps, aware; these mien live at the 
Kead-quarters, and all their drills take place there ? 
—Yes. Ks 
2699. In regard to the Yeomanry, the drills take 
place at the various troop qiiarters, and unless strict 
discipline were maintained with the staff, the Ser- 
jeants wonld first consider the civil employment, 
from which bétter pay was obtained'P—I know 4 ca8e 
in which one of my serjeants, who has been 4 'preat 
many years in the regiment, has always held a little 
farm’ with, perhaps, four or five cows, it is much 
better for w man to do that than‘to do nothing. 
2700: With regard to a question ‘that was put to 
you about a horse. Do you think that 187: 4 year, 
which is about the rate given to a Mounted Voliiii- 
teer, would be sufficient to’enable a-serjeant to hire 
a horse, and to come out to attend the drills ?—I 
should think the money would be sufficiént. The 
difficulty in Country districts is whether he could hire 
a horse. If he could hire a horse I should say that 
187. would be quite sufficient; in a town there 
is no difficulty. I may ‘say that my Yeonariry 
regiment is almost entirely recruited from country 
districts, where péople who let out horses do’ not 
reside, and there might be a difficulty in that case. 
At all events I think that 187: would do. 
2701. From the evidence that has been already 
given, it would seem desirable that the serjeants 
shotld, as much’ as possible, receive the whole of 
their pay and allowances direct from the Govern- 
ment. It has been stated that in many Cavalry 
regiments the serjeants, when they are asked to join 
the Yeomanry, endeavour to ascertaiii; tot only the 
regiment, but even the troop to which they are to 
go, in order that they may make sure what dHow- 
ances they will receive, which seems to be 4 very ‘bad 
state of affairs. If some arrangement could be made 
for the issue of an allowatice to cover the expense of 
the horse, and they were given quartérs iii the 
troop héad-quarters, on condition of taking charge 
of the stores (which would be tantamount to giving 
them a house), do you uot think it would: be 
much better?—I have had no experience to that 
effect. In my regiment, when a serjeant has applied 
to the serjeant-major or to the Colonel of the regi- 
ment, I havenéver intimated what troop he was to ¥o to. 
2702. You do not think that the sérjeants make 
any enquiries P—I have always distinctly told a mah 
before I enlisted him what he would receive: 
2703. Have you had any difficulty with regard to 
the medical allowance (2d. a week) that‘is given for 
attendance on the serjeants?—No. —~ 
2704. You mean for the staff ?—Yes ; Phave heard 
no complaints. — Lag Lage 
2705. You think they have been able to: get the 
attendance that was required ?—I have never knov 
a case in which they have not been able to get it. 1 
think that the medical officer or surgeon of a regi- 
ment, during permanent duty, is very badly paid. 1 
have had great difficulty in getting a medical man 
to come out for thé pay*he would receive. 
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Earl of Oork 2706. Do you, mean his expenses as a medical 
and Orrery. officer, or his mere pay ?—His pay, in my opinion, is 


7th May 
1875. 


not sufficient. A medical officer sometimes gives up 
his medical practice for a week to come out, and he 
is obliged to provide a substitute during his absence, 
and his pay is not sufficient to enable him to give up 
his practice and join a regiment. 

2707. It has been suggested, on the other hand, 
that the fact of a surgeon holding a commission in a 
Yeomanry regiment is a kind of introduction to the 
families round about, which enables him to form a 
connection P—I have never found it so in my regi- 
ment. I may say that at this present moment I am 
in correspondence, and am every year, with the War 
Office upon that subject. I have found it so difficult 
to get a gentleman to become my surgeon that I 
have been obliged to apply for permission each year 
for a gentleman residing in Bath (of very independent 
means) to be allowed to continue, not only as my 
doctor, but as doctor in the Militia; and I have now 
obtained that permission, but it terminates at the 
end of the present year. 

2708. (Mr, Tudor Johnson.) Assuming that the 
future pay of Adjutants of Yeomanry will be 
lis. 3d. a day, would you recommend that the con- 
tingent allowance which is now granted, of 2/. per 
troop per annum, should be continued ?—I think, 
generally, that none of the contingent allowance now 
goes to the Adjutant in any shape. 


2709. I am referring to the contingent allow- 


ance which is made to Adjutants to cover travelling 
expenses P—I think that he ought to receive travel- 
ling expenses besides the 16/. a year; that is, for the 
travelling allowances of his horse. 

2710. Would you recommend that it should be 
continued in addition to any increase of pay P—Yes. 
In my case, I give my Adjutant 70/.; that is, he 
receives from the Regimental Fund, which is sub- 
scribed to by the officers of the regiment, 70/. a year 
in addition to his own pay and the pay received from 
the Government, which makes his pay 250/. a year. 
I think that 16/. for travelling allowances is little 
enough for an officer who is expected to do his duty. 

2711. (Viscount Newport.) Qo not you think that 
the practice of the serjeant-majors being mounted by 
the Captains of troops 1s exceedingly inconvenient ? 
—I think it would be much better if they could be 
mounted in some other way; it entails frequently 
great inconvenience and. hardship upon the officers. 

2712. Is it not unpopular with the Captains of 
troops to be called upon to find a horse for a serjeant- 
major ?—In my case, I cannot say that it is so. 

2713. Do you, find generally that they are well 
mounted ?—They are well mounted. They gene- 
rally mount them upon horses of their own. 

2714. Do not you think it is desirable that a troop 
serjeant-major should have a horse at his disposal all 
the year round ?—I think it would add very much 
to the expense of a regiment to have to keep a horse 


_ all the year round. 


2715. A serjeant-major is called upon, is he not, 
to go round and inspect the men’s kits at different 
times of the year P—Yes; but I still think that if 
some fixed sum were allowed for a serjeant to mount 
himself, it would be quite sufficient; he might be 
inclined to ride about too much. I think, at the 
present moment, that the serjeants can generally see 
after the men’s kits by walking round the district. 

2716, The duties of the serjeant-majors have con- 
siderably increased since the new regulation of 1870, 
have they not P—There is no doubt about that; they 
have to drill the men, and far more drills are given. 

2717. And they have had no proportionate increase 


of pay ?—No; I think that the serjeants’ pay should — 


be increased considerably. 

» 2718. (Chairman.) What, in your. Lordship’s 
opinion, would be fair pay for a serjeant ?—His pay 
is now 2s. a day, and I think that you ought to 
increase it, besides his pension, to a guinea a week— 
7s. a week pay, or ls.aday more, I think should 


be added to the serjeant’s pay. I have heard com- 
plaints from the three serjeants who have been to 
Aldershot, who said that they have had no allowance 
made for their families during their absence from 
home; they have been simply allowed their travelling 
expenses to and from Aldershot. I think it is very 
hard upon a man to have to support himself at 
Aldershot, and his family at home, at the same time. 
I think that if serjeant-majors are ordered to go to 
Aldershot. some increased allowance should be made 
to them during their absence from home, 

2719. You would not propose to give that increased 
allowance if they were away from home on ordinary 
duties ; for instance, to drill a troop at some distance 
from their homes, having to stay at the place that 
night ?—No; but if they were ordered to go to 
Aldershot I think it would be advisable that an, 
allowance should be made to their families during 
their absence 

2720. (Colonel Biddulph.) What are the duties of 
a trumpet-major during the year when he is not 
employed on permanent duty?—I have no fixed 
trumpet-major. { 

2721. You have one on the permanent staif, have 
you not ?—Yes, he is trumpeter on the permanent 
staff. 

2722. What does he do ?—Nothing, except during 
the training week and during the troop drills. fla 

2723. (Chairman.) In your opinion, are the 
organization and the equipment of the . Yeomanry 
applicable to modern-_requirements? First: Do you 
think that the equipment of your regiment is in 
accordance with what you consider are the modern 
requirements of Cavalry >—My own views are that 
Yeomanry should remain as such, and it should 
not be attempted to convert them into Mounted 
Riflemen. As long as you keep them as Cavalry 
regiments, drilled upon the system of the Regular 
Cavalry, their present, equipment and. organization 
are very fair. I think the Westley-Richards’ carbines, 
which are now issued to the Yeomanry, might be 
changed for the new Snider carbines. The present 
swords, which have been in use for many years in 
the Cavalry, are very. heavy, and, might be changed 
for lighter weapons. The Yeomanry are now taught 
picket duty and to act as videttes, and I should be 
very sorry to see any change made in their organiza- 
tion. 

2724, Suggestions have been made to the Com- 
mittee, although they have been differed from. by 
other witnesses, that. the saddle or the equipment 
should be very much lightened. Is that your opinion ? 
Do you prefer the military saddle, or something more 
like the hunting saddle P—I think that nothing is 
better than the military saddle, because you get 
them all alike. I think itis. very good one. Perhaps 
the bridles might be made lighter. A few of the 
bridles and saddles are of a very old pattern, but I 
should not be much inclined to change the saddlery, 
because it would bring very great expense upon the 
Colonels of regiments with the present allowance. 

2725. With regard to the uniform, that would be, 
I presume, within the power of the commanding 
officer of the regiment ?—Yes. I may say that I 
have seen some mounted Volunteer regiments where 
the men ride upon their own saddles with sheepskins 
over them, and I think that is very bad. I should 
be very sorry to see that plan introduced into the 
Yeomanry. in 

2726. Do you think that a Yeoman requires the 
whole equipment of an ordinary Cavalry. soldier ?— 
Yes. 

2727. With regard to the valise and other portions 
of the equipment, what should you say ?—When the 
Yeomanry go out for their permanent duty, they 
take most of what they require for the permanent 
duty in their valises. j Ling y 

2728. Do you, think that the present dress is 
aie dress to work in?—TI think it is a very fair 

ress. Hi 
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2729. What is the equipment of your regiment ?— 


_ My equipment at present consists of the ordinar y 


- helmet and the Light Dragoon jacket and overalls, 


with white stripes, ‘the Westley-Richar ds carbine, and 

sword. Some of the troops carry the carbines in 
Rea behind the saddle, which is a great improve- 
ment, and very much liked by the men. 

2730. You consider that they prefer that to carry- 
ing them in the ordinary way ?—Very much so. 

‘2731, A proposal has been made to the Committee 
that a Yeoman should be equipped with a sword 
which could be attached either to the man or to the 
saddle, at pleasure, the reason given being that at 
the present time both the horse and the - man gre 
weighted with the sword, whereas, in the other case, 
the man would be relieved from the weight. What 
is your opinion upon that P—I think that an opinion 
upon that subject had better be given by military 
men, but I think that the sword should never leave 
the man. 

2732. With regard to the drill, is it your opinion 
that the drill of the Yeomanry should mostly be 


directed to outpost and reconnaissance duties, or to 


the work of a regiment in the field P—I think it is 
very desirable that a regiment should be, if possible, 
instructed in outpost and reconnaissance duty ; but 
it would be impossible for them, in most places, to 
learn that when they were out for duty. Inmy own 
case, I have only a moderate-sized field in which I 
can drill the regiment, and I can only instruct them 
by word of mouth, and by shewing them what out- 
posts and videttes are expected to do; it would be 
perfectly impossible to teach them thoroughly that 


' duty without a large plain, or a place like the 


Wiltshire Downs or the Hampshire Downs, where 
they could be taught the great use of videttes and 
outpost duty. I think it desirable that they, should 
be taught the ordinary drill. 

2733. Reconnaissance duty can be carried out by 
walking along roads, can it not P—I think it is very 
difficult to teach reconnaissance duty. You can 
teach them to do it as the troops march along 


- roads to their drills, but in marching a regiment 


“ from the parade ground to the field where it is drilled, 


in my case, near “Bath, I have, found it very difficult. 

2734. So far as you have tried it, have you found 
that the men have been pretty apt in picking up the 
work ?—I think they are. When they are shewn 
how to do it, they very soon pick it up. 

2735. To which would you attach the most value, 
to sword exercise or rifle practice ?—I think there 
is no doubt that: they should be taught the use of 
the rifle very constantly, dismounted. I think it is 
very desirable that a new Yeomanry Drill Book 
should be published at the present time. There 
really does not exist one. We are told that certain 
portions of the book are cut out, and really there is 
no Yeomanry drill existing. 

2736. With regard to the or. ganization, do you 
consider that the troop organization is the best for 
the Yeomanry, or would you take a larger unit and 


_ work by squadrons ?—I think that troop organiza- 


tion is a very good unit. You can get the men 
together in moderate numbers to act as a troop; 


but if you enlarge the field, and form them into a 


squadron, | think you would have a difficulty in 


_ getting the farmers together as ony) as you can on 


a more limited space. 

2737. (Colonel Baker.) You are in favour, I think, 
of haying uniform saddles P—Yes. 

2738. Do you not. think it would be an advantage 


if all the Yeomanry were compelled to purchase their 
‘saddles of the Government pattern only ?—I think 
that they should all be purchased from the Govern- 
_ ment. 


My saddlery was supplied, of the Govern- 


ment pattern, by Mr. Ploughman, of Taunton. 


2739. If the Yeomanry were compelled to purchase 


_them from the Government, then there would be a cer- 


tainty of their having them all of a uniform Barge! ?. 


—Yes. 


- should be lightened as much as possible. 


Ld 


‘ 


\ 


2740, With regard to the dress, donot you think  Harl of Cork 


it would be an advantage if a certain uniform dress and 


could be determined upon?—I think it might be 
desirable, but it would be very difficult to do it all 
over Hngland. J think you would find it very 
difficult to bring the Colonels to an agreement upon 
that. 

2741. Do you not think that if a Yeomanry Com- 
mittee were formed, to act in conjunction with the 
authorities, they might decide upon a useful and 
handsome dress P—I think it would be very desirable 
for a-Committee of Yeomanry officers to be formed, 
who should meet together and decide upon what is 
to be the future Yeomanry dress of the country. I 
may say, on that point, that it must be for the 
future; because it would be very hard on a Colonel 
of a regiment who may lately have reclothed his 
regiment to be called upon to do it over again, in order 
to make their clothing uniform with that of other 
regiments. It would take time. I think uniformity 
1s ‘desirable, but it must be done gradually. 

2742. T think you have said that greater importance 
should be attached to carbine practice than to sword 
exercise P—Yes. 


2743. I daresay you are aware that with the 
Regular Cavalry, when acting in an enclosed country, © 


much greater attention has been paid to dismounted 
work than to the use of the sword P—Yes. 

2744. Inasmuch as the duties of the Yeomanry 
must compel them so to act in England, which is an 
enclosed country, do not you think that great stress 
should be laid by the inspecting officers upon dis- 
mounted duties, and that more time should be 
bestowed upon them than upon the mere drill P—I 
quite agree with you that the greatest stress should 
be laid upon all dismounted duties, and particularly 
practice with the carbine; and I think that if prizes 
were given by the Government to the Yeomanry for 
carbine practice the farmers would take to it. ‘They 
are naturally fond of the carbine, and they can use 


it with greater facility than the sword. <A farmer, ° 


after he has reached a certain age, hardly ever 
makes a good swordsman, he gets stiff; whereas a 
gun is more or less a toy in every Englishman’s 
hands. I think that if the Government gave prizes 
ae shooting it would be a very excellent thing 
to do. 

2745. Would it not be an advantage if it could be 
so arranged that the duties which a. Yeoman would 
have to perform should be similar to those of the 
light Cavalry in an enclosed country, constantly 
dismounted and using his rifle >—Decidedly so. 

2746. With regard. to the equipment, you men- 
tioned the valise. Yes. 

2747. That would, I presume, follow very much 
the equipment of the Regular: Cavalry ?—Yes. 

2748. It is proposed that the valise should be done 
away with in the Regular Cavalry, and that the kit 
Tf that 
were done you would follow the same course, I 
suppose ?—The only reason, I think, for keeping the 
valise in the Yeomanry is this: They march from 
their own homes to be out perhaps for a week, and 
they carry in their valise the greater portion of what 
they will require for that week. In my regiment one 
or two of the Captains hire a cart, which they send 
round to the quarters of the different men to bring 
with them what additional clothing they may want 
during the week; but unless the Government ie 
make some allowance in the way of supplying 

waggon or a cart to each troop it will be difficult for 
them to bring in their clothes. 

2749. You rather prefer the valise ?—It enables 
them to carry a great deal of what they want which 
they would otherwise leave behind. You must have 
a wagon for each troop to bring in the men’s clothes. 
Each man has a second pair of overalls, a second 
pair of boots, his stable jacket, and his brushes, and 
they are so arranged that they all fit into his 
valise. 


“1 
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to the numna, the idea being that a man would act 
so much more independently if he were not encum- 
bered with his sword when dismounted and using 
his carbine ?—I said before that I think that much 
more a question for military men. My own opinion 
is that it is very desirable that the man should have 
the sword attached to him. For instance, if his 
horse was killed he would be without a sword and 
without a carbine. 5 i 

2751. In the presence of an’ enemy he would 
probably have his sword in his hand ?—Yes, he 
would have his sword in his hand certainly, or his 
carbine. 

2752. (Colonel Biddulph.) Have you any ranges 
for rifle-shooting in your regiment >—The men have 
an opportunity of shooting at the Rifle Volunteer 
ranges. 

2753. Have you any difficulty with regard to 
equalizing the strength of the troops in the field P— 
It is rather difficult. The men do not lke very 
much changing from one troop to another, and there 
is a very strong objection to that. I endeavour to 
do as much as I can without it; of course, occasions 
arise when it is very necessary, but I find that if you 
send some good men from one troop to another they 
get disheartened, and they are very much inclined to 
say, ‘‘Why should we come up? why are not we 
with our own troop ?” 
troop some inferior men to another troop, the Captain 
complains that you have sent him some young men. 

2754, Can you equalize troops in the same 
squadron ?—Yes, but there is not the same objection 
to that as sending men from one troop to another 
squadron. In my regiment we have generally 
arranged, for many years past, that the troops should 
work together in squadron. The men become inti- 
mate with one another. For instance, to take the 
Frome troop, if I was to send men from that troop 
to the Bristol troop they would not like it—they do 
not know the men, and they do not work pleasantly 
together. 

2755. (Viscount Newport.) It has been suggested 
that all the Yeomanry uniforms should be assimilated. 
Do.not you think it would be very unpopular with 
the force to make all the uniforms alike P—I think, 
at the present time, that there is a great inclination 
towards uniformity. J think I have observed that 
in the majority of Yeomanry regiments; they are 
dressed hke Light Dragoons, in blue. I think that 
nearly every regiment is so dressed. 


2756. Do not you think that a regiment would | 


cling very much to the dress that it had been 
accustomed to, and that they would dislike a change 
being forced upon them P—No doubt it would be un- 
popular in some cases ; but I think there is not that 
great difference now in the Yeomanry Cavalry that 
it would really make it anything of importance. I 
think the principal difference now among the Yeo- 
manry is with regard to their head dresses. 

2757. Surely the uniforms of the different Yeo- 
manry regiments are very unlike P—I think I may 
instance my noble friend Lord Ailesbury’s regiment 


—they are like the Light Dragoons—the West 


Somerset regiment and my own, with the exception 
of the head dress, are very similar. 

* 2758. Do not you find a difficulty in getting ranges 
and butts for rifle shooting for the troops P—My men 
generally shoot, and they have always shot, at the 
places where the Rifle Volunteers have shot. 

2759. Do you not find any inconvenience from the 
long distance the men have to go?—No, I think the 
men generally go to them. 

2760. Do you-give any regimental prize for shoot- 
ing P—Yes, a regimental prize for shooting, a regi- 
mental prize for sword exercise, and a regimental 
prize for the best turned-out man and horse in the 
regiment. ° = 

2761. When is the regimental prize shot for P—It 


Then if you send from some _ 


is shot for during the permanent duty; it is com- 

peted for by two or three men who have been 
selected by a previous competition at their own butts 

as being the best shots in the troop—they compete 
for the regimental prize. 

2762. Do you find that they have plenty of time 
to compete for that prize during the permanent 
duty ?—Yes, in the afternoon ; I always insist upon 
those men who intend to compete for the regimental 
prize coming on the field day, and doing, at all events, 
a portion of the duties of the field day, and after they 
have gone through sufficient drill, 1 allow them to 
leave the ranks, under the command of an officer, to 
attend to their shooting. : 

2763. (Marquis of Atlesbury.) What distance are 


your troops generally from your head-quarters?— | ) 


The longest distance, I should think, is the Wells 
troop from Bath; I think the distance must be 22 
miles. 

2764. Are the majority of your men recruited in 
the towns, or from the farmers P—They are recruited 


almost entirely from the farmers. J may say that 


my regiment, with the exception of one troop, con- 
sists entirely of farmers or their sons. 
2765. Have not the farmers in that case, some- 
times, a considerable distance to go to reach the 
butts where they would have to practise rifle- 
shooting P—Of course, it is very difficult to find a 
central butt. No doubt the farmers do not attend so 
readily at the shooting butts as they ought to do, 


‘and perhaps would do, if there was greater encou-  — 


ragement given them to attend. I, at the present 
moment, have not heard of any complaints. 

2766. Do you think that prizes would be a great 
encouragement to them to do soP—Yes. 

2767. Would there not be great difficulty attending 
that in some cases? Would it not be impossible for 
the farmers to attend anything like regularly at the 
nearest shooting butts P—I think it would be very 
difficult to fix upon any one place that would suit all » 
the farmers belonging to a troop; some would be 
very near and some would live a long way off from it. 

2768. Is it your opinion that those farmers are 
ever likely to become good rifle shots >—I think that 
they are much more likely to become good rifle shots 
than good swordsmen. 

2769. Are they as likely to make good rifle shots 
as the Volunteers, who, live chiefly in towns and 
haye rifle butts close to them ?—I do not think that 


‘they are likely to make as good shots as the Rifle 


Volunteers, but they will make, I think, by practice 
with a good weapon (the new Snider or the Westley- 
Richards) very excellent shots. 

2770. I have no doubt that a number of men may 
be occasionally made good shots, but I want to 
know whether you think, attaching so much impor- 
tance as you do to rifle shooting, that farmers could 
ever be made in the aggregate as good shots as the 
same number of men in a Volunteer regiment P—I 
do not consider that they ever can, because the - 
Volunteers are entirely recruited from the towns. 
near to which butts are situated ; the Yeomanry on 
the other hand are obtained from large districts. 

2771. Referring to one question that was put to 
you by Colonel Baker, as to the yalises, you stated 
that 1+ would be of great importance as far as 
appearance goes, and the facility of mounting, for 
the Yeomanry not to have valises, and that they 
could dispense with them if an allowance were made 
for a baggage wagon from the head-quarters of 
every troop to the head-quarters of the regiment ?— 
That is my opinion; unless the Government will 
allow that additional expense, I do not see how the 
farmers can dispense’with their yalises. 

2772. Have you not provided out of the Contin- 
gent Fund an allowance of so much a mile per 
troop for conveying baggage ?—Nothing at all. __ 

2773. Have you ever found an unwillingness on 
the part of the men to leave their squadrons on the 
inspection day for the sake of equalizing the squad- 
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rons on that occasion ?—I have already said that IT 


strength of your regiment P—Not atall, It would Zari of Cork 
have found a great dislike on their part. 


be impossible to amalgamate the two regiments in and. Orrery. 


2774. Hven for one day?—Yes, a great dislike; 


‘the good men object very strongly, and if you send - 


recruits or badly mounted men, then the Captains 
object very strongly. . 

27/5. Haye you never experienced any difficulty 
in shifting the non-commissioned officers and telling 
a squadron off with two troops together P—No. 

2776. What, in your opinion, should be the mini- 
mum strength of troops P—I have always held that I 
think no troop is worth bringing into the field to 
work with a regiment, that musters less than from 32 
to 36 non-commissioned officers and men. 

_ 2777. Do you think that inconvenience would 

result from some troops being very much larger 
than others?—I do not think so, because perhaps 
-one troop is much stronger than another, and you 
can put that troop with the weaker one and make a 
good squadron. I have a troop in my regiment now 
of over 52 or 56 men, and last year 1 added 14 more 
to them, and I managed to make the 14 with the 56 
_ @ very good squadron; had I been limited, I should 
not have been able to doso. As I said before, the 
difficulty in equalizing the troops is not very great. 

2778, (Colonel Baker.) With regard to the strength 
of the troops, have you found that the difficulty of 
equalizing the troops and squadrons has decreased 
of late years, and do not the men now think it 
rather an unmilitary proceeding to refuse to 
equalize troops in a squadron; are not the men 
aware that it is absolutely necessary for the proper 
working of a regiment, that the troops should be 
equalized in squadrons?—In my regiment I have 
endeavoured, to the best of my ability, so to keep 
the troops that they should be nearly as possible 
equal when working in squadrons. I certainly 
_ should be very sorry to see one squadron about half 
the size of another squadron merely for the purpose 
of keeping the troops distinct... I certainly, in that 
case, should feel compelled to move the men, which 
last year I did, from other troops to make up the 
squadron to which I have referred to its proper 
strength. 

2779. (Colonel Biddulph.) Do the same troops 
always form the same squadrons P—In my regiment 
always, because the men are acquainted with one 
another. 

2780. You mentioned the case of two troops—one 
of 14, and the other of 56, that was a happy coin- 
idence, was it not ?—It was; it so happened that 
they did work together. _ 

2781. If there were two troops which fell down 
to 14 or 20 men, you would be in a difficulty, would 
you not P—My only difficulty would be that I should 
have to do a very disagreeable thing by taking men 
from other troops. 

2782. In the case of a troop that fell down so low 
as 14, do you think that that troop should be 
entitled to keep a permanent serjeant?—At the 
present moment that troop has no permanent. 
serjeant. I.dismissed him on account of the troop 
falling so low. — a 

2783. Will you not take another. serjeant ?—I 
have applied for a gentleman, and I am in great 
hopes that I shall get a gentleman living in the 
district who will enable me almost immediately to. 
get up recruits. . 

2784. Do you think that the Secretary of State 
would be justified, if a troop fell down to a very: 
small number, to take away the permanent serjeant P 
—Yes, perfectly justified. If I had not seen any 
prospect of a gentleman coming in who was likely to 
bring up that troop toa good number, I should 
certainly not have applied for a serjeant-major. 

2785. Does the fact of there being two regiments 
in Somersetshire cause them to interfere with each 
other?—Not in any way. We have two assize 
courts; we are in every way distinct. 

2786. It does not affect the. keeping up of the 


Somersetshire. 

2787. Should you see any objection in the case of 
two small regiments being put under one command- 
ing officer and under one Adjutant to do the duty for 
both P—That is a very difficult question to answer. 
I think it depends very much upon the size of the 
county and the situation. I believe it was tried in 
two Militia regiments—the Northamptonshire and 
the Rutlandshire. I believe they were amalgamated 
for military purposes, but I believe they have since 
been divided into two battalions. 

2788. (Chatrman.) I suppose that you would con- 
sider that there was a difficulty in amalgamating 


_ two corps, and that the difficulty would be greater if 


they were in different counties P—If they were two 
small counties where one central town could be fixed 
upon that would suit them both, I should see no 
greater difficulty than in amalgamating two corps in 
one large county. ; 

2789. (Marquis of Ailesbury.) Did I rightly under- 
stand you to say that you had never experienced any 
difficulty in equalizing troops in a squadron P—Yes: 

2790. There is a difficulty, is there, not in equal- 
izing the number of men in each troop, at their own 
head-quarters, but when two troops are together in 
the field, you naturally divide them P—Yes. ° 

2791. The difficulty is in getting the squadron to 
the same sizeP—Yes; and that must be done by 
taking men from other troops. 

2792. If you ask them to volunteer to do it, and 
you do not order them to do it, but say, ‘‘ Will five 
men volunteer to move to such and such a squadron P”’ 
That I believe is not unfrequently done successfully P 
—I think I have generally found it necessary to 
order the men out; they hold back and do not like 
leaving their neighbours. 

2793. When you spoke of 14 men, it does not 
follow, I suppose, that there were only 14 men in the 
troop, because, unfortunately, there are frequently 
absentees, are there notP—I was speaking only of 
14 men in a troop. 

2794, But it was probably an accidental circum- 
stance which was likely to be rectified by the 
appointment of another commanding officer Pp—I 
could not get a resident gentleman to take the com- 
mand of the troop, and it dwindled away, but I hope 
T shall soon get one, and get the number up again. 

2795. Supposing, as would be just, that a troop 
reduced to the number of 14 ought to be got rid of, 
would it not be reasonable that a sufficient notice 
should be given by the authorities of the War 
Department to the officers of the regiment, to enable 
them, if possible, to obtain another officer in the 


course of the year?—Sufficient notice should be - 


given to the commanding officer that if that troop 
did not reach a stated number. by such and such 
a date, the troop would be struck off, in the same 
way, as I believe the Volunteers are struck off. 

2796. (Viscount, Newport.) Have you ever found 
that there is rather an honourable rivalry between 
two troops in the same squadron ?—I have never 
found any such rivalry between two troops. We 
have always given a regimental prize for the best 
turned-out troop in the regiment; and each troop 
generally vies as to which shall be the best mounted 
men, and the best dressed in the troop. 


2797. Have you found any difficulty in exchanging 


men from one troop to another troop in a squadron P 
—Not in a squadron. I might add that in that case 
which I have mentioned, where the troop has fallen 
to so small a number as 14, although it is situated 
in, perhaps, the only hunting part of Somersetshire, 
and the men in the district ride a far better class 
of horses than in any other part, there are no 
residential gentlemen in that district, who are 


_pleased to come forward and join the Yeomanry; 


they decline to join the regiment. 
2798. (Chairman.) What notice would you con- 


ay 
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of Cork sider sufficient, if a regiment fell very much below 
ry. its strength, het any interference was made on the 


part of the authorities ?—I do not know what the 
rule is with regard to the Volunteers, but I should 
think, that very likely the same rule that is laid 
down for the Volunteers might be applicable to the 
Yeomanry force. 

2799. Do you think that six months would be 
sufficient —I think that the fairest time would be 
a year, for this reason: that if for the permanent 
duty of this year I found a troop of the same num- 
ber of men, only 14, and the War Office gave me 
notice previously to the next permanent duty, which 
‘would be next year, 1876, that that troop should be 
increased to the proper number and it was not, then 


it should be struck off the roll. I think that that - 


would be acting in the same way as with the 
Volunteers. 

2800. In your opinion are the officers fairly quali- 
fied for their duties in the Yeomanry ?>—I am happy 
to say that the inspecting officers who have come 
down to my regiment have always reported well of 
the officers whom they have called out on the 
inspection days. I think myself that it would be 
very difficult indeed to lay down a hard and fast 
rule for the qualifications of the officers of Yeo- 
manry regiments. I think that in order to keep up the 
Yeomanry it is of very great importance that they 


should be entirely officered by gentlemen resident in , 


the county, if possible, and that those gentlemen 
should be of a certain rank and position, particularly 
for the commands of Yeomanry regiments. I think 
that both the officers and the men look up to a per- 
son rather more if he is a gentleman of considerable 
position in the county. Therefore it is difficult I 
think to lay down any hard and fast rule for the 
qualifications of the officers. I think itmight be 
very desirable that the subaltern officers should be 
more or less compelled—I do not mean absolutely com- 
pelled, but invited in such a way that they should 
consider it their duty, to attend the School of 
Instruction at Aldershot. But as I have said before, 
I think it would be very difficult to lay down any hard 
and fast rule for the qualifications of Yeomanry 
officers. 


2801. Bearing in mind the fact that the Yeomanry © 


are borne on the Hstimates as a military force, do 
you think there would be any hardship in saying 
that, with the sole exception of field officers, all 
officers, 
‘ Regular Service, should-go through an examination 
atthe School of Instruction at Aldershot within ashort 
time after they joined ?—I think it would be very 
desirable, but I can give a case in my regiment’ at 
the present time of an officer who some years ago 
was for a short time in a Cavalry regiment. He is 
a very efficient officer in every way, but-he has felt 
bound to leave my troop, as he is a very large mer- 
chant in Bristol, partly on account of his business 
matters and because he does not feel able to go to 
the School at Aldershot. Therefore, if it was made 
compulsory, I should think that in many cases I 
should lose good officers. I think the better plan 
would be to leave that matter to the inspecting 
officer. Colonel Oakes, for instance, when he came 
down to me, remained for part of the week with 
the regiment, and he would be very well able to see 
by examination whether the officers commanding 
the troops really were sufficiently efficient for the 
regiment. I am convinced that by making the 
junior officers go to Aldershot, you would raise a 
great anxiety on the part of the Captains to learn their 
duties and to become more thoroughly acquainted 

with them. By a kind of gentle pressure the officers 
would go to Aldershot, but they would not go if 
they were compelled to ‘doso. | 

2802. Have you any doubt that the fact of officers 
being thoroughly instructed in their duties produces 
a great effect upon the men?—No; no doubt the 
men have greater confidence in the officers, 


including those who had been in’ the | 


2803. With regard to the non-commissioned 
officers of the permanent staff, do you think 
that those now joining ought to go through any 
kind of examination, or that they should attend 


the School?—I know the regulation is that the 
Colonels are obliged to certify that non-commissioned —_— 


officers, who apply for an appointment in the 
Yeomanry, are fit for the appointment. I think it 
would: be hardly fair that they should be required to 
join the School on first appointment. I think they 
should undergo an examination. by the inspecting 
officer, and if they were found inefficient that they 
should be sent to the School. 

2804. It has been stated that some of them have 
a very fair knowledge of their duties, but have no 
idea of imparting those duties to others, and that 
with regard to that special point, it is desirable that 
they should attend the School; do you concur in ~ 
that ?—I think that it might cause great delay in 
obtaining serjeants, and that you might thereby 
leave a troop for a very long time without a serjeant. 
“You could not send a man to the School forless 
than a month, and it might be very important during 
that period to have the serjeant with the troop. I 
believe that the Colonels are made responsible by 
certifying that the men are fit for appointment, 
leaving it afterwards to the inspecting officer to say 
whether they are or not, so that I think you would 
get avery fair guarantee. I doubt very much, if a man 
has not naturally got the power in him to give 


‘instruction, whether any amount of teaching would 


give it him. Some men have it netaeeee and 
others have not. 

2805. Do not you think that that point might be 
ascertained at the School of Instruction P—No doubt 
you might ascertain it, but you might by that lose 
a very good man, who in other points might be very 
efficient, although he was not up to giving the in- 
struction as the inspecting officer might think 
necessary. 

2806. Do you think that the appoimmtment of non- 
commissioned officers of the permanent staff should 
be probationary at. first?—I doubt very much 
whether you would get serjeants to come at all upon. 
those terms, it might be desirable, but I doubt very 
much whether a man, if he knew that he would run 
the chance of being turned out from his appoint- 
ment at the end of one year, would run the chance 
of joining a regiment. The emoluments offered to 
respectable serjeants are such that I am quite sur- 


‘prised that they do join Yeomanry regiments at the 


small pay they receive now. <A porter at a club 
receives 70/. a year and rations. 

2807. Do you think that it would be a good thing 
that they should go to the School of Instruction | 
from time to time ?—I think it is very desirable 


_that from time to time they should go to the School 


of Instruction. 

2808. I think you said that when they got rusty 
they ‘should go to the School ?>—Yes. 
* 2809. Would you go further and lay that down as 
a general ruleP—I think that I should leave it 
entirely to the inspecting officer when he came down 
—if he thought that aman had forgotten his drill 
or was. inefficient, he should order him to go to the 
School of Instruction—not fixing any time at first, 
I think it would be far better to leave it to the in.’ 
specting officer. é 

2810. My question w was more directed to the point: 
of their learning any new drills, and keeping them- 
selves acquainted with what was going on in the 
Regular Service P—Then they would naturally go, 
but I should not fix any date for it. I would leave 
a discretion to the inspecting officer to order him to 


go, and leave to the inspecting officer the length of 


time for which he should remain at the School. 
2811. (Mr. Dela Bere.) Although you do not 
think it desirable to compel the young officers to go 
to the School, would it not be necessary that the 
Adjutant of a regiment should go to the School from 
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time to time or to a regiment ?—I think it is equally 
desirable that the Adjutant should go. 

2812. If the future appointment of adjutants is to 
be for five years only, do you think it would be 
sufficient if they went to the School periodica‘ly, say 
every three or four years, so that if they continued in 
a regiment beyond five years they would be able to 
qualify the serjeants to teach the new drills without 
any of the non-commissioned officers going to the 
School?—As I understand, the appointment of an 
adjutant in future is to be for five years, and 
at the end of five years it is to be renewable for 
another five years. 
be subjected to an examination at the end of the 
first five years, and that he should not be con- 
tinued in his appointment until he was pronounced 
fit. 

2813. You think that if he was pronounced fit he 

could give instructign to the permanent staff in any 
new drills ?—In any ordinary new drill at the pre- 
sent time the Adjutant has power to have serjeants 
at the head-quarters to instruct them. 

2814. (Viscount ‘Newport.)"Have any of your 
officers been attached to Cavalry regiments P— 
Several of the younger ones have been. 

2815. Has that been found beneficial P—I fancy 
that the officers who did the most good were attached 

last year to the Cavalry Depot at Canterbury. 

2816. Do you think it will be more popular with 
tlie officers to be attached to a Cavalry regiment, or 
to go to the School of Instruction at Aldershot ?—I 
should think that the officers would eventually prefer 

_the School of Instruction. As far as I can gather, 
there are some days when they learn actually no- 
thing, and there are periods of the year at Aldershot 
when it is impossible for the Colonel or the Adjutants 

| to give their time to the young officers when they are 
‘sent there. They say that their time has sometimes 
been wasted. I think that a School of Instruction, 
where officers could be told off to instruct the younger 
officers, would be far better. : 
2817. (Chairman.) Are most of the subaltern 
‘officers in your regiment resident in the county P— 
Yes, every officer in my regiment is connected with 
the county. i 

2818. Are you aware that that is rather an 
exceptional thing?—Yes; we have endeavoured 
always to keep that up. 

2819. With regard to the arrangements for per- 
manent duty and troop duties, are they at present 
satisfactory P—The permanent duty is always fixed 


by the Colonel of the regiment, subject to the’ 


approval of the Inspecting Officer. I think that 
most of the regiments generally go out. at the 
same period in each year. I may say that the 
arrangements, with regard to the troop drills, are 
not quite satisfactory ; they are entirely dependent 
“upon the arrangements made with the officer, he has 
to consult more or less the time that is most con- 
venient to the farmers, perhaps there is a little 
difficulty about that, and that is not quite so satis- 
- factéry as could be wished. With regard to the 
troop drills, several of my Captains may unfortu- 
nately fix upon a time when the Adjutant is not able 
to be present at each troop drill; again, that is a 
very difficult thing to settle by any hard and fast 
line, as things are. In Somersetshire, which is 
purely a grass'county, the farmers cannot go out to 
the drills in summer, and in Wiltshire, which is 
entirely arable, the farmers’ time is oceupied in getting 
in their harvests in September. 

2820. As to the permanent duty, is the time, 
in your opinion, sufficient ?—I doubt very much 
whether you can get the farmers to go out for 
more than eight days; it is very difficult to get 
them out. — 

2821. It has been suggested that the period for the 
permanent duty might be increased to twelve days, 


- allowing the men to go home once or twice ?—I think . 


you had better fix the period at eight days, and throw 


I think that an adjutant should 


every obstacle you can in the way of a man going Earl of Cork 


home. : ; 

2822. It has also been suggested that, putting the 
present troop drills apart, the period of iastruction 
should be divided into three parts; that during the 
first period the men’ should assembie at the head- 
quarters of the squadrons and be drilled by the 
Adjutant, the subaltern officers being present, and 
that that should last for four days; then that, 
between about three and six weeks afterwards, they 
should be drilled again for a second period of four 
days, the Captains of troops being present, and that 


they should be embodied for what may now be. 


represented as the permanent duty for four days 
more, exclusive of the marching in and out days; 
and that the whole regiment should be brought 
together. Is it your opinion that, on the whole, that 
would work, or do you think that the present 
arrangement is preferable P—I think it is very diffi- 
cult to say, because there is another question that 
follows; but I might say that, on the whole, I should 
be inclined to leave the present system alone, letting 
each troop have three troop drills in the year and go 
out for eight days’ permanent duty. I doubt whether 
you could collect the men together for the other days. 

2823. At the present time the men are not paid 
for the troop drills, I believe P—No. 

2824. Do you think that there would be any 
improvement-in their attendance at the drills if they 
were paid P—Yes, and it would relieve the officers 
commanding the troops of very great expense. 

2825. In what way ?—I believe that: the men 
hardly ever come to drill without receiving luncheon. 
I think that a Captain would be thought stingy if he 
did not give, at least, one dinner in the year to the 
troop when they attended the drills. I think they 
generally have bread and cheese and beer. 

2826. You think that the attendance would fall 
off if the Captains did not provide dinners for the 
men ?—I think that the men expect a dinner once a 

ear. 

2827. For how long a time do the troop drills last— 
or is there any ‘minimum ?—No. I may mention 
that one of my Captains, who is a very excellent 
officer, has two troop drills in a day. He has an 
arrangement by which he musters the men at 9 0’clock 
in the morning and drills them up tol o’clock. They 
are then billetted and the horses stabled, and he then 
gives them luncheon, and they come out. again at 
3 o’clock im the afternoon and work again until 5 or 
6 o’clock, when they return home. 

2828. Two drills, you say, are carried on on the 
same day P—Yes. The cther Captains assemble their 
men at 1 o’clock, and they drill their men (I think 
they work harder than the Regular Cavalry) for 
four or more hours. 

2829. Is your Lordship aware that it is the case 
in some regiments that the men only make their 
appearance for a very short time before dinner, 
which generally takes place at the end of the troop 


.drill?—No, that is not my experience; the men 


generally come more regularly than that. 

2830. Do you think it would be possible to lay 
down any minimum time for the drill, and that if a 
man came very late it should not be considered worth 
counting ?—I should not fix any time, but I should 
be inclined to say ‘that there should be a certain 
number of drills. I think the officers fix them very 
fairly. I certainly think that the officers would not 
count a man who came late or at the end of the drill 
asarale. Edo not think that any officer could fairly 
enter that man as being presént unless he gave a 
very good excuse indeed. ; 

2831. Practically, would it not rather rest with the 
troop serjeant-major than with the officer ?—No, the 
officer is always present at the troop drills. 

2832. Any return that was made of the men 
present would be made out by the troop serjeant- 
major, would it not ?—He always calls the muster 
roll in the presence of the Captain. 
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2833, Would he take a note of the man’s absence ? 


and Orrery. —Yes, the muster roll is called out at the beginning 
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of the drill and every .man who is not present has a 
cross put against his name. 

2834. Do you find a great difference in the troops 
with regard to the way in which the men attend the 
troop drills P—I think that in some troops the atten- 
dance is better. I think that where all the mem- 
bers of a troop are within a small circle, the atten- 
dance is better than where they are widely scattered 
about, the attendance is then rather slack and not so 
good. I think that if some inducement was held out 


. to them in the way of puy, for instance, if the men were 


t6ld that they should receive so much a day for atten- 
dance, you would get over a great deal of the difficulty 
and make their attendance more regular, but you 
throw greater responsibility upon the officers. No 
officer would like to enter a man as being present 
who really had not been present the whole of his time. 

2835. At the present moment the feeling is rather, 
is it not, that there is no harm done to anyone by a 
man being entered as being present ?—I do not say 
that at all, the question which you raised, as I under- 
stood, was whether a man would be entered by his 
Captain who came only for an hour to drill? I do 
not think that a Captain would do so now, and I 
think that he certainly would not do so if the 
Government gave additional pay. 

2836. Is the attendance of the men enforced by 
fines P—Yes. ; 

2837. Into what fund do those fines go, or do they 
go into any fund?—TI think it right to say that at 
the present time I am not perfectly acquainted into 
what fund the fines of. my regiment go, the Colonel 
has nothing to do with them, they are entirely under 
the command of a Committee, I believe, of each troop. 

2838. Committee of the men?—Consisting of 
Captains and men, and the men have an equal 
power to fine the officers or themselves. If an 
officer is late on parade in my regiment or does 
not attend, he is equally liable to a fine. 

2839. Am I to understand that the Committee, 
being composed of the men, have the power to fine 
the officers P-—Yes, in my regiment there is a scale of 
fines which I believe was settled a good many years 
ago when Sir George Grey was at the Home Office. 

2840. It has been stated that those fines are spent 
in a dinner to the officers and men of the troops. Is 
that the practice in your regiment P—I may state 
that when 1 first joined my regiment in 1848 the 
fines were then spent in giving a dinner to the men, 
or in part payment I should rather say. I do not 
know what the custom is in other troops, but I may 
fairly say that the other day I was invited to dine by 
the members of a troop. Iwas never told before 
dining how the dinner was paid for, but I was in- 
vited ; I afterwards learnt that it had been paid for 
by an accumulation of the troop fines. I did not feel 
myself bound to enquire into the matter believing it 
to be the custom and knowing that previously to the 


year 1862, at all events, it had been done, I believe,. 


in more than one troop. 

2841. Can you suggest any preferable mode of 
disposing of fines of that sort, or do you think that 
the present system is the bestP—I am not at all 
certain that in all the troops in my regiment the 
fines are spent in giving dinners. I have asked one 
of my officers, in consequence of a letter which I 
received two days ago from the War Office, how the 
fines had been spent, and from what he has told me 
I think it is very difficult to deal with it, inasmuch 
as the Government does not interfere with the fines 
except in regulating them and giving the officers the 
power of recovering them before a Magistrate. It 
would be very difficult to say in what manner they 
should be spent, I think. In some cases, I believe, 
the fines have been spent in this way—for instance, 
if a man has had his horse badly injured’ during 
permanent duty, some money from the fines has 
heen given to that man to assist in the re-purchase 


those drills P—I think not. 


of his horse; or in the case of a man being badly. 
hurt during permanent duty, his doctor’s bill has 
been paid. It is very difficult to draw a hard and 


fast line, but Ithink it is very desirable that they ” 


should not be spent in dinners. 

2842.: Have you taken it for granted that the 
efficiency of the Yeomanry would be greatly increased 
by a moreregular attendance at the troop drills ?—Yes. 

2843. If the troop drills were paid for, and the 
system of fines continued, do not you think that the 


' Government would have a right to interfere with 


the disposal of the fines ?—I think that the Regu- 
lation of 1862 is all that is necessary. I am not 
certain whether the Regulation of 1862 will quite 
cover the word ‘‘dinner.” It is no doubt intended 
to do so. Ishould be rather against the Govern- 
ment interfering with the fines, but anyhow they 
should be recoverable. 

, 2844. At the present time, as I understand the 
matter, the fines are levied for non-attendance or 
late attendance at drills for which the Government 
does not pay P—Yes; and also for late attendance on 
permanent duty. A man coming late on permanent 
duty is liable to be fined. i 

2845. Would you not draw a distinction; if all the 
drills were not paid for by the Government, between 
fines imposed for non-attendance at drills and at 
permanent duty P—Where the men are paid I would 
leave the management of the fines with the regiment, 
fixing the amount. It is very difficult for an officer 
to recover the fines under the present system, and 
it is very seldom done. It is a very disagreeable 
thing to take a man fora small amount before the 
magistrate. 

2846. I presume you would recognize the com- 
manding officer as the person who imposes the 
fines P—There is no doubt about that. 

2847. (Colonel Biddulph.) Does not an officer 
invariably attend at all your troop drills Pp—Always ; 
one officer. } 

2848. The intention of the regulation is, that no 
pay shall be drawn for permanent duty unless a 
man has attended three troop drills, is it not P— 
Each Captain has to make his return to the 


Adjutant, who certifies that the men have attended — 


three troop drills. 

2849..Do you believe that that is invariably the 
case ?—I should trust to the Captains; I do not 
think they make any improper return. 


2850. In the case of men recruited very shortly. 
before the permanent duty, who have not had an © 


opportunity of attending the troop drills, is pay 
drawn for them ?—Yes. 

2851. Is pay drawn for men who are absent 
with leave P—Yes. 


9852. But not for those who are absent without 


leave P—No. 


2853. (Mr. De la Bere.) Have you found the 
attendance at the troop drills better in those troops” 
in which you have highly qualified officers than in. 


those in which you have not?—No; it very much 
depends upon whether the officer is popular. » 
2854. Although it may not depend upon his know- 
ledge of his profession, is it not the fact that an 
officer who takes a great interest in his troop, dis- 
plays greater energy in getting his men together for 


depends upon whether the gentleman is personally 
popular. 
to his drills. | 

2855. I asked that question in reference to 
requiring greater qualifications from the officers, so 
as to get a better attendance, if possible, at some of the 
troop drills P—I do not think so. I think if he was 
a perfect stranger, however good an officer he was, 
he would not get so many men as a resident officer 
would. : 

2856. Is musketry practice taught at those troop 
drills ?—They are taught what you call carbine 
practice, The men are dismounted, . 


I think it very much | 


If he is popular the men will always come — 


ee 
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* 2857. You spoke of your men attending the 
Volunteer rifle butts; is that done during the troop 


. drills >—Yes, after having been drilled one day, 


it is open for them to shoot at the butts, there is 
shoe to prevent them, and many of the men 
quently doit. On other cases they pay for their 
own ammunition, and practise themselves. 
2858. Who instructs them at the butts P—There 
is nobody to instruct them there. 


2859. Do they receive any instruction from ‘the | 


serjeant-instructor of the Volunteers P—Yes, that is 


. given too; I mean that the necessary squad drills and 


_sword and carbine exercise is given, on those 
occasions. 
2860. (Mr. Tudor Johnson.) I understood you to 


_ say that you have a difficulty in recovering the fines 


that are levied ?—I may say that I have never, 


myself, attempted, when I was Captain of a troop, 


to do that. 

2861. Will you state whether your regiment has 
a code of rules, and if so whether those rules have 
been submitted to and approved by the Secretary of 


State P—Yes, years ago they were. 


2862. Is your Lordship aware that those rules are 
tantamount to law, and that any fines, imposed in 
accordance with them, can be recovered P—Yes, I 
am quite aware of that, but what I mean is that an 
officer does not like to prosecute a farmer for 10s. 


_ when he knows that that man, having served three 
_ years in a troop, can return his kit and go away. 


2863. He would not be allowed to go away unless 
he had paid all his fines, and returned his arms, 
accoutrements, clothing, d&c., into store in good 
order P—A man is sued before leaving, and some- 
times in consequence of being sued he will leave the 
regiment, but there is nothing, after a man has been 
in the regiment for three years, to keep him in it. 

2864. Do you consider that every man should be 
enrolled for three years P—I think that is the regu- 
lation. 

2865. (Viscount Newport.) Have you ever found 
any falling off in the attendance at the troop drills 
in the last year or two ?—I do not think that there 
has been any great falling off. , 

2866. Do not you think that unless some payment 
is made’ by the Government for the drills it will, 
be more difficult to secure the attendance of the 
men ?—I have no doubt of it. 

2867. And consequently greater expense would 
fall upon the troop officers?—Yes, the troops are 
kept up now by the troop officers, but if they did 


- not entertain the men, the men would not come. 


+ 


2868. Is it not the case that many of the farmers 
have often long distances to go to and from the 
drills, and consequently lose not only one day’s 
work, but they very often are obliged to give their 
horse a rest the next day, and so lose two days P— 
I do not say that they lose two days, but. they 
always do two days’ work; they come from home in 
. the morning and return late in the afternoon. 

2869. Practically those troop drills cause the 
farmers considerable expense, do they not ?—The 


cost to the farmer for attending the troop drills, 


taking all things into account, would be, I suppose, 
nearly 8s. a-day which he would be out of pocket ; 
you cannot hire a horse to do a day’s work under 5s. 

2870. What.should you propose to allow for it P— 
I should be inclined to say that the pay should be 


about 6s. a-day. Ithink for the troop drills 5s. or 6s. 
_a-day. I think he would come for 5s. a-day. : 


2871: Have many of your men to come to the 
drills by rail P—No, none. 
2872. Chairman.) Can you state whether all the 


_ men who are returned at present at the inspection 


are all mounted men, or whether they have their 


horses to shew thereP—All the men that are 


returned as present at the inspection-are at the top 
of the return; first there are so many officers 


' mounted and somany men mounted, then the 
_ veturn underneath is filled in---for instance, if there 


are any sick men, who, being at head-quarters Earl of Cork 


during the week, are unable to attend the inspection, 
but are still in the town, those men are returned as 
being present. 

2873. And the same as regards the horses, if a 
horse is disabled for instance ?—Yes, every morning 
the veterinary surgeon reports to me if a horse is 
unfit to go into the field, and all those that are pre- 
sent and are actually in the town. 

2874. You would not tolerate such a practice as 
that of allowing an officer’s servant, although not 
clothed or drilled, to be borne on the strength of a 
regiment ?—That has been done away with for some 
years; we used to draw pay for our servants, but 
the only pay which is allowed now is for the 
Adjutant’s groom; there is a clerk also entered. I 
think the Adjutant has a clerk, and heis entered as 
present in the town, and the Adjutant’s servant is 
entered; they are all on the staff of the regiment, 


and they are entered as present. 


2875. Do not you think it would be an advantage 
to have a small portion of the dismounted men 
recognized, such as officers’ servants, orderly-room 
clerks,.and so forth P—The officers would like it very 
much. 

2876. If the practice is to pay an additional sum 
to those men in other regiments, would it not be 
better to recognize it P—Certainly; but it was done 
away with a year ago. The only two men who are 
not mounted now are the Adjutant’s servant and his 
clerk. As to my late storekeeper, I only mounted 
him on the review day. 

2877. Is the Committee to understand that men 
who are absent from their troop would draw their 
pay ?—I am not quite certain upon that point but I 
imagine they do, if they are absent with leave. . 

2878. (Chairman.) Do you think that the horses 
should in all cases be the property of the men who 
ride them ?—As far as possible. 

2879. Is that so in your regiment?—The only 
troop, where there is any exception, is what I should 
eall, more or less, a town troop, but even in that 
case I'do not think that I find above five hired 
horses out of a troop of 42 strong. 

2880. Do you allow horses to be borrowed ?P—I 
may say that my regiment chiefly consists of farmers 
or their sons, and I have no objection to one farmer 
lending his horse to a neighbour, that is how it is 
done. I do all I can to keep the townsmen out of 
my regiment who would borrow horses, as a rule 
there are not many borrowed horses, they are in 
reality the property of the farmers and the men who 
ride them are their sons. 

2881. Do you generally satisfy yourself about the 
class of horses which a man proposes to ride, or do 
you leave that to the Captains of troops?—To the 
Captains of troops. 

2882. Subject I suppose to your general in- 
spection P—Yes, we have raised the standard now to 
15 hands. 

2883. Have you much difficulty in getting uni- 
formity with the horses in the different troops P— 
I think that two or three inspecting officers of late 
years have said that they were rather strnck with 
the uniformity of the horses in my regiment. We 
are not a hunting country, but chiefly farmers who 
keep small tax carts with which they drive to 
market. What you might call good, strong, useful 
horses. We have a very uniform class of horses. 

2884. If you found that it was otherwise you 
would probably be called upon to interfere to a cer- 
tain extent P—Yes; when I joined the regiment in 
1848 it was a most painful thing to see the number 


. of hairy-legged horses, but they have now quite dis- 


appeared, 

2885. If a Yeoman does not find his horse, do you 
think that the pay which is now, as your lordship 
is aware, allotted to the men, should be divided and 
part given to the lender of the horse, or do you think 
that it should be given to the man who rides the 
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may not give notice till within fourteen days of the 


Eayl of Cork horse, and that he should be made answerable for it P— ; i 
permanent duty, and it is very inconyenient. I think 


and Orrery. J should retain the present system of paying the man 


who comes out—the man that rides the horse—his 
7s.aday. I think otherwise you would spoil the 
system of Yeomanry, which is to encourage the 
Yeoman to ride his own,horse as much as you can. 
2886. (Colonel Baker.) I presume there are many 
Yeomen who keep a horse, and who lend it to their 
brother or their son, or even to a friend who turns 
out regularly as a Yeoman with that horse ?—Yes. 
2887. Do you think that if the Government were 
to supply the horse, a farmer would keep that horse 
in good condition and mount a man upon it, sup- 
posing that that horse were really lable to be required 
for service in case of a national emergency ?—Speak- 
ing of my own county, I should say that the farmers 
would not care about having horses lent to them for 
that purpose, they only just keep the number. of 
horses that they require. The price of hay this 
year has been. very high, and I doubt very much 
whether farmers would really keep up a horse in 
that condition, during the winter months and all the 
year round, which would satisfy the inspecting 
officer, who might come down to report upon those 
horses. I think in all regiments a Yeoman should 


have a horse that he could ride, and, at the same — 


time, that the Regular Cavalry should also have 
horses which they could ride; but, by the plan which 
you propose probably at the time that the Yeomanry 
would be wanted, they would be without horses, they 
.being taken for the Regular Cavalry. 

2888. Your lordship is probably aware that Cavalry 
are now being enlisted for short periods of service— 
namely, eight years in the ranks, and four years in the 
Reserve; inasmuch as, in the course of time, a large 
number of Reserve men, highly trained Cavalry 
soldiers, will-be thrown upon the country, do you 
not think that many old Yeomen who, from age 
were unable to act as Yeomen, would keep a horse 
and mount one of those Reserve men?—I think 
now, as far as I know, the Yeomanry are perfectly 
content to mount their sons to oblige their landlords, 
but I do not think they care very much about keep- 
ing a horse for anybody else. Ido not hesitate to 
say that, at the present time, the Yeomanry force 
is mainly, as a rule, kept up by the good will on the 

art of the tenants towards their landlords. 

2889. Would it not be an advantage to some 
farmers to have a horse given them for nothing P— 


But the question is this, that the keep of a horse of’ 


late years has got so very expensive that really many 
farmers who keep horses now, merely do so to 
oblige their landlords by being in the Yeomanry; if 
they ceased to be in the Yeomanry they would not 
keep a horse. Ithink, looking at the prices of every- 
thing, and the facilities afforded by railways, that 
farmers would not care about keeping horses to be 
used in a regiment. In many counties the class of 
horse that you would give them would be of very 
little use to them as ordinary farmers, and I think it 
would require’ immense care; it has been tried in 
France and has not answered. 

2890. (Colonel Biddulph.) Can you say whether a 
Yeoman whose horse is sick or disabled comes to 
permanent duty dismounted ?—No, not at all. If 
he comes to permanent duty and his horse is disabled, 
he is bound to appear at parade every morning until 
his horse is reported as being able to appear. Imay 
say that. a Yeoman almost always, if his horse is dis- 
abled for permanent duty, makes every endeavour, 
and generally succeeds, in getting a horse from a 
friend. The great thing is to insist upon a man 
riding his own horse at his private drills, which are 
most important. 


2891. (Chairman.) What notice do you think 


should be required from the men before leaving ? 
At present it 1s fourteen days, is it not P—Yes. 
2892. Do you think that any longer notice than 
that should be given ?—I think that longer notice 
would be very desirable, because very often a man 


‘that a man should be bound to give a month’s notice 
before leaving. 


2893. Do you oblige your men to continue for any 
certain period ?—I think it is for three years, and 
after that for no specified time with a fourteen days’ 
notice. rea 

2894. Do the men generally practically serve out — 
the three years P—Most of them, and many of them 
stay longer. .If a man joins the Yeomanry and 
likes it, he generally stays in it—sometimes too 
lone. . ; 

2895. I suppose you would anticipate that the 
difficulty of requiring a longer notice would be in 
enforcing it >—Yes. 

2896. Do you think it would be possible to enforce 
it to a greater extent ‘than it is at present ?—I do 
not think so. 1 think the difficalty is in explaining 
the thing tothe men. They forget it. 

2897. If they found that they were liable to have 
the notice enforced, do you think it would increase — 
the difficulty in getting men P—Yes, I think so. 

2898. (Colonel Biddulph.) Does any man in your 
regiment ever fail to serve his three years out ?—_ 
Yes, some do, but there is a special reason for: it. 
For instance, a‘ farmer might be leaving his farm, 
and if he does that, you cannot compel him to 
remain; but if he does not leave the neighbourhood 
he generally stays his three years. 

2899. Does not the fact of a man leaving like that | 
cause considerable expense to the regiment P—Yes. 

2900. Do you see any objection to a man being 
bound to pay a small sum to the Contingent Fund 
of the corps if he left within three years P—Yes, for 
at the present moment, I think, as far as my ex- 
perience has gone, the farmers are now getting large 
farms, and there is very little inducement to them to 
join the Yeomanry. Tle horse duty, which used to 
be levied, is now done away with altogether, and it. 
is really more to oblige those who are over them, 
and their landlords, that they join. . 

2901. If large sums are to be expended upon the 
Yeomanry, which has’ been proposed by every witness 
who has been examined, do you not think that the 
‘Government would have a right to exact some corre- 
sponding obligation on the other side, otherwise the 
whole of the ties are on the side of the Government 
and none on the side of the Yeomanry ?—TI should 
be rather for insisting upon a man remaining for 
three years in the Yeomanry if he remained in the 
county. You might make some provision like that, 
that if he remained in the county you should bind 
him to remain three years. Take, for instance, the 
son ot a farmer: he probably remains in the Yeo- 
manry two years, and his father then sends him 
perhaps to a farm in a neighbouring county, and it 
would be impossible for him to remain: ; 

2902. Do you find that it is unpopular amongst 
the rich farmers for their sons to be in the Y eomanry ? 
—Yes. I find that the rich farmers do not join the 
Yeomanry in the way that they did formerly. 

2903. Have you heard complaints that they think 
the men spend too much money on permanent duty, 
and dissipate ?—I have often heard them say that, — 
but I have always told them that I did not believe it 
was the case. As a rule, I do not think that the 
Yeomanry are extravagant. I believe, however, that 
the mothers are generally the greatest obstacles to 
young men joining the Yeomanry; at the same time, 
the rich farmers do not join in the same numbers as 
they did formerly, and the small farmers do not keep 
hee as they did before—they go to market now by 
rail. 

2904. (Chairman.) How is the Contingent Fund 
administered in your regiment? Is it under your 
general control?—All the money is’ paid to me. 
The Adjutant sends in his returns every quarter, and 
I pay him the’ bills each quarter. He does not 
receive any of the Contingent Fund—ii all passes 
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have a fund in reserve, or you spread your Con- Zarl of Cork 


through my hands, and I draw a cheque to him for 
tingent Fund over one or two years, you could not and Orrery. 


the amount of the bills each quarter. The staff pay 


change of the commanding officer. 
think that in the interest of the commanding officer 


is remitted to,me by draft, which amount I forward 
immediately by cheque to the Adjutant. 
2905. What services are generally paid for from 


' the Contingent Fund ?—The storekeeper is charged 


upon the Contingent Fund ; the rent of the store house 
is charged upon the Contingent Fund; the field in 
which the regiment is exercised, and for which I pay 
15/. a year, is charged upon the Contingent Fund; the 
regimental prizes, which amount to 34/. a year, are 
charged upon the Contingent Fund; my regimental 
veterimary surgeon is charged upon the Contingent 
Fund; and all the repairs of the clothing are charged 
upon the Regimental Contingent Fund; and all the 
usual expenses, such as the transmission of stores, 
and those things, and all the usual charges. 

2906. I think there is usually a printed certificate 
which accompanies the statement every year ?—Yes. 

2907. Shewing the balance ?—Yes. 

_ 2908. Has there ever been any difficulty in making 
out what that balance was ?—I think it is utterly 
impossible to render every year the exact amount 
that you have in hand. There are some years when 
you would probably be the creditor of the Govern- 
ment, and in other years you might be the debtor of 
the Government. 

2909. Do you not think it would be preferable that 


_the actual state of the balance should be returned, 


shewing it both on the creditor and debtor side, 


according as it might happen to be?—It might be 


preferable, but it would be very difficult to do. 

2910. Admitting that the expenses and receipts 
in some years would not balance one another, do 
you see any difficulty in returning the actual state 
of the account, shewing which way the balance 
stands every year?—No, not in the least. My 
books are kept regularly, and there is no difficulty 
in it aball. They are balanced every year. I see 
no difficulty in it. aa 

2911. You are aware that no statement of ac- 
count, further than that which has been referred 
to, is at present required from the Colonel of a 
regiment r—Yes, you must put one year with an- 
other. The Colonel of a regiment in one year spends 
less than his contingent allowance, and in the next 


year he spends probably more, therefore one year 


balances with another. 

2912. On the whole do you not think it would be 
more satisfactory to the commanding officer that 
there should be a statement every year, shewing pre- 
cisely how he stands, whether as a debtor or a 
creditor to the public?—I do not think that it 
makes any difference. In my regiment the accounts 
are not left open to any of the. officers, but my 
successor would receive the money. I think that 
the officers and men should have confidence in their 
commanding officer to see that the money is properly 
spent. 

2913. In two or three cases it has occurred that 
there has been a large debt due to the public 
when the accounts have been taken over, on a 
Do not you 


himself it is desirable that there should be every 
year some statement shewing how he stands P—I see 
no objection to it but I. do not think it is desirable. 
If you appoint a man that is fit to command a regi- 
ment you ought to have more or less confidence in 
him to look after the affairs of the regiment. I see 
no objection to it myself. he 

2914. Would you suggest any alteration in the 
way in which the annual statement as to the Con- 


tingent Fund is shewn?—I am- not prepared to 


suggest any alteration in that way. The difficulty 
is, that one year you give your recruits trousers, 


_ another year you give them tunics, and another 


year you give them stable jackets, and it is utterly 
impossible that this amount which is allowed in any 
one year would pay for those things. Unless you 


keep up your regiment. 

2915. Do you consider the extra payments made 
to the regimental serjeant-major or the band- 
master, or the trumpeter, as fair charges upon the 
fund ?—We do not pay any of them out of the Con- 
tingent Fund. 

2916. Would you consider them fair charges upon 
the Fund?—The trumpeters are paid out of the 
Contingent Fund. 

2917. What is the practice in your regiment with 
regard to paying the Permanent Staff. Are they 
paid at the ordinary time or are they paid in arrear ? 
—I think at the ordinary time. Directly I receive 
the cheque upon the 31st of each month for staff 
pay, as soon as I can get the money, it is immedi- 
ately passed on to the Adjutant the very same day 
without any reduction. 

2918. (Marquis of Aclesbury.) I understand you to 
say that you think it would be quite impossible to 
balance the account between the Colonel and the 
War Office every year because there is a little more 
spent one year than in another ?—Yes, certainly. 

2919. Practically, is not the War Office now aware 
of what the balance is in the case of every regiment, 
imasmuch as the Colonel in command has to sign a 
certificate of what his balance is on one occasion if 
not two in the course of the year ?—I admit that in 
my case I have not done so. There is no doubt that 
the Government have the power at the present time 
of knowing what amount of balance every Colonel 
has in his hands. Y 

2920. The Government having a knowledge of 
what the balance is by the present regulations, the 
only question is whether it is not desirable that an 
audit of the commanding officer’s accounts should 
take place every year within the limits of his own 
regiment ?—There can be no objection to that. 

2921. You see no objection to the Adjutant’s 
accounts and the commanding officer’s accounts being 
audited by a board of officers of their own regiment ? 
—I object to a board of officers. I have no objection 
to a Government audit, but I object to a board of 
officers. 

2922. How would you have the accounts audited ? 
—As at the present moment a return has to be 
made every year, let the War Office audit the 
accounts every year. I think that would be far 
preferable. I would not mix up any of the officers 
with it. Ido not think that it is desirable. 

2923. (Colonel Biddulph.) Do you keep your Con- 
tingent Fund as a separate banker’s account P—As a 
separate banker’s account. Every- cheque that. 
I draw is’signed by me as ieutenant-Colonel ; it 's 
a separate account. : 

2924, Is there any person who is acquainted with 
the details of the account ?—Nobody but myself. 

2925. Then in case of your death, how could your 
successor obtain any information as to the account ? 
—The account book is left with the regiment, and it 
is known that Iam the Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
regiment, and that there is a certain balance in favour 
of the regiment. 

2926. It would be found at the bankers as belong- 
ing to the account of the regiment, would it ?—Yes. 
T took from Sir William Miles the amount which he 
told me belonged to the regiment. I took it upon 
his banker’s book. 

2927. With regard to a question that was put to 
you by Lord Ailesbury, that the War Office have at 
the present time the power of finding out what the 
balance is, I think you said that you had not returned 
the actual balance in hand up to the present time P— 
No, I have not; because, as I have explained before, 
I have considered thatin one year I have spent more 
than I received, and in another year I may have 
spent less; therefore it would have been quite im- 
possible to have made a yearly return. 

2928. The statement, as I understand you, is not 
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is not so, I have misunderstood it. 

_ 2929. You spoke of the trumpeters being paid: 
Do you pay them throughout the year an annual 
payment ?—I will explain; I divide the contingent 
allowance between the different trumpeters; there 
is so much allowed for a trumpet-major, and this 
money is divided between the trumpeters. 

2930. Have you not got a trumpeter on the Per- 
manent Staff P—No. 

2931. Do you supplement the trumpéter’s pay P— 
In three or four instances it is supplemented. Sir 
William Miles used to give the trumpeters 10/. a 
year, but, as they have died ont, I have reduced 
them to 5/., which will be covered by the pay allowed 
for the trumpet-major. 

2932. Practically, it is not so much an annual 
salary as an allowance that you give them for their 
services during the permanent duty ?—Yes; they 
always attend the troop drills. 

2933. But they are not paid out of, your fund, are 
they ?—Yes, they are paid out of the Contingent 
Fund. 


2934, (Mr. Dela Bere.) Do you see any objection 


to a statement being rendered eyery year at the time 
of the inspection of the regiment, and to a Goyern- 
ment Officer inspecting that statement of the Contin- 
gent Fund?—I see no objection to a Government 
Officer inspecting it. I should prefer that to an 
audit by officers of the regiment. ene 

2935. Is the Contingent Fund supplemented at 
all by any subscriptions from the officers P—No.  _ 

2936. Taking one year with the other, do, you 
think that the 27, covers the expenses ?——I haye 
found, taking one year with another, that it does, 

2937. I think that was the intention of the grant. 
It was not supposed that one year would do it? 
No; that was the intention. Ahk. cake renanaa 

2938. (Chairman.) With regard to the adminis- 
tration of the sums voted by, Parliament, I think 
you have answered the question already, that you 
do not think an Adjutant should be, as he is in, the 
Militia, a sort of acting Paymaster ?—No, I think 
not. I should much prefer all the money going 
through the Colonel of the regiment, particularly 
all contingent allowances. e is a much better 
judge of them I think. His great wish is to. keep 
the regiment as smart as he can, and he will, take 
care that it is properly dressed, ; 


The Witness withdrew. 


Lieut,-Colonel Commandant Sir Joun Ducxworru, Bart., examined. 


2939. (Chdirman.) You are Lieut.-Colonel Com- 
mandant of the Royal 1st Devon Yeomanry Cavalry ? 
—I am. . 

2240. I believe you have held that appointmenf 
for some years?—I have held the appointment ot 
Colonel for 10 years. ; 

2941. You have seen, I believe, the general 
instructions which have been issued to this Com- 
mittee ?>—Yes. 

2942. With reference to the present position, rank, 
pay, and allowances of Adjutants, was your Adjutant 
taken from the regular service ?—Yes. He was in 
the regular service ; and under the old rule he joined 
my regiment as Adjutant coming out of the Army. 

2945. You are no doubt aware it has been pro- 
posed that Adjutants should be taken in future from 
officers on the full-pay of the Army, to be (as it were) 
lent for a, time P—Yes. 

2944, Do you concur generally speaking in that ? 
—TI have much doubt on the matter. It would of 
course be advantageous to have a smart and active 
officer for Adjutant, who was fully acquainted with 
the most recent practice of the Cavalry. On the 
other hand an officer merely lent for a time could 
not be expected to take that interest in the regiment 
which he would if attached to it permanently. He 
might be less inclined to act with due subordination 
to the Colonel, and to give him all the assistance in 
his power beyond the routine of duty. Upon the 
whole, I think it better that the Adjutant should be 
appointed permanently, with opportunities of learn- 
ing from time to time any changes in drill, &c., 
which might be required. 

2945, Is the present pay of the Adjutant sufficient 
in your opinion ?—I think it is very bare. A man 
has to provide a residence somewhere or other in 
the county; and unless he has some private income 
of his own, I need hardly say that 8s. a-day pay and 
2s. for his horse are not sufficient. 

2946, Are your troops located very wide apart? 
—Yes, they extend for a distance of about 30 miles. 
T should say that they cover that extent of ground. 


From Torquay to about 10 miles north of Tiverton - 


is the ground over which we recruit. 

2947. At the present time Adjutants receive 20. per 
troop per annum to cover travelling expenses r—Yes. 
' 2948. Do you think that that is fairly sufficient ? 
—I think it is. 


-) 


2949. Have you found mich difficulty in getting | 


serjeant-majors ?—Yes.~ I have had considerable 
difficulty lately; but all my troops except one have 


troop serjeant-majors now, men who have been in the | 


Army. Whereas some 10 or 15 years ago there was 
no difficulty in obtaining men, it is now exceedingly 
difficult to get them, and I should think it will be so 
unless there is some considerable increase of pay. _ 

2950. Is it supposed that the insufficiency of the 
pay is the cause, or that men can more easily obtain 
civil employment ?—Of course, if they can more 
easily obtain other employments for which they get 
better paid, that no doubt is the cause. I believe 
that we should be able to get men more easily if 
they were rather better paid. The Captain finds the 
man a house, and I believe that two or three Cap- 
tains give them a considerable amount in addition, 

2951. That I suppose varies in the different 
troops P—Yes, entirely, according to the yiews of 
the Captains. 


There is no doubt that the recruiting 
for the Yeomanry depends entirely upon the Captains 
of troops. Of course, the Colonel of the regiment, 
who has probably been a Captain himself, is always 
able and willing to assist them. His character is 


“* ae j = , " Tee Hirt fa 
known, aiid he may assist his Captains; but prac-— 


tically. speaking, the recruiting for the Yeomanry 
depends upon the Cay eae of the troops, 3, 
2952. Are many of your serjeants in civil employ; 
ment,?—None of them. teen 
2953. What is your opinion upon that point. Do 
you think that they should be allowed to accept 
civil employment ?—Yes. IT think it is very des I~ 
able that they should have some employment to Bl 
up their spate time, so long as it was made quite 
clear that, their first services were always to be at 
the command of the regiment. 
- 2954. I presume you would not allow a man to 
accept civil employment very far away from the 
head-quarters of the regiment or troop ’—None of 
these men reside at the head-quarters of the regi- 
ment. They should certainly not aceept civil 
employment at any distance from their respective 
troops, but should reside at a certain fixed fas or 
within call at all times. ie 
2955. What ‘are the duties performed by your 


-permanent staff serjeants? Is it to instruct the 


men at the mounted drills, to attend permanent ~ 


duty, and to train the men where they can in the 
winter time ?—Yes, They go to all the squad drilly 
and troop drills; they get two or three men togethey 


; ae 


‘cate of, and various matters of that, sort: 


RE 


in order to teach them the sword exercise ; they go 
somewhere or another for these purposes, ‘and to. a 
great extent on foot: In most cases they have the 
rge of troop stores. | 

956. Are they occupied i in this manner for many 


days in the year P—I think that a serjeant-major may 
‘be ocenpied for a considerable portion of his time, and 


I think that he ought to be going round, from time 
to time, to visit the: ‘different men, in order to see tht 
their clothing and accoutrements are properly taken 
These are 
togulations which I think must be left almost 
entirely 1 to Captains of troops, although I find that 
there is a gr eat deal of difference among Captains in 
‘these respects. Some of them make these regulations 
and oblige their serjeant-majors to attend to them, 
while others do not. 

2957, If a man receives daily pay from the Govern- 
ment; should there not be a stipulation as to his 
giving a certain amount of work in return P—Most 
tdecidedly I think there ought’ to be. I think he 
ought to: ie compelled to do everything that he can 
he called upon to do, and I endeavour to carry that 
out myself in my own regiment. 

2958. Do you consider that the troop- serjeant- 
majors are responsible to the Captains of troops in 
the first instance for the general performance of their 
duties ?—Yes. If aman did not perform his duty 
the Captain would, of course, report him to the 
Colonel. 

2959. And you would leave that responsibility 
with the Captain ?—Yes, 1 would interfere as little 
as I possibly could with the Captains, always remem- 
bering the subordination which they should shew to 
the Colonel of the regiment. 

2960: How are the horses provided at the present 
time for the permanent staff?—Almost always by 
the Captains. I think there are one or two instances 
only where it is otherwise. The Captain almost 
invariably makes himself responsible, arid provides a 
horse. 

2961. Do you think it is necessary for a troop- 
serjeant-major to have a horse all the year round ?— 
No. 

2962. In going about from place’ to place to drill 
the men at'squad drills, and sword or carbine exercise, 


do you think he would use the horse if he had one ?— 


The answer to that question must depend entirely 
upon the district in which his troop happens to be 
situated. Generally, I should say, or in nine cases 
out of ten, if he was not going to mounted drill he 
would not use his horse. 

2963; (Marquis of Ailesbury.) The Adjutant’s pay 
in your regiment, I believe, is 88. a day ?—Yes, and 
9s, for a horse, 

2964. Do you think that that is sufficient pay for 
an Adjutant ?—I have’ stated before that I thought 
it was very bare. He can hardly manage to live 
spon it if he has nothing else of his own. 

©2965. Is anything allowed to him out of the Con: 
tingent Fund ?—-Nothing. | He conducts the corres- 
Pondence of the regiment, except as to matters 


which I consider it right to retain in my own hands. 


- He receives 307. per annuin for this. 


2966. That is all he receives, is it P—Yes. 

2067. An Adjutant in a Yeomanry regiment is 
eadlénilally paymaster and quartermaster, is he not? 
Yes, under the Colonel he performs those duties. He 
sees that the troop pay list is properly made up, and 
he ‘is responsible to me for that. The Captains 
veceive the money and pay the men. He also pays 
the e permanent serjeants quarterly. 

2968. He keeps’ all the accounts of the regiment, 


' does he not, and’ he receives money from you ?—He 


does not kee the accounts of the regiment. He 
collects all the bills and submits them ‘to me, and [ 
give him cheques for the amount, he then pays 
them and returns’ the receipts to me. 
‘9969. Does not the Adjutant keep any account 
book PNo, ‘Tt keep, the aecount book. 


2970. But does not the Aaa make the’ entries 
in it ?—No. 

2971. Do you think that géntlemian who ‘has - 
held a commission in the Army, and’ has to live as 
Adjutant of a Yeomanry regiment at the head- 
quarters of the regimént, can afford to live like ‘va 
gentleman and an ” officer upon 8s. a day ?+No, 1 
do not think so; unless he has some income of his 
own besides, 

2972. You appear to think that there are some 
advantages and some disadvantages in havitig these 
appointments for five years. The advantages, as 1 
understand, are that an officer conting from the 
Regular Army would be better acquainted with 
drills and the more recent changés introduced, than 
a man who had been perhaps for 18 or 20 years in'a 
Yeomanry regiment ?—Yes; and I consider that 
a great advantage: 

2973. On the other hand, you would not like an 
officer who was transferred from @ Regular reo'i- 
ment to a Yeomanry regiment to be in any other 
position, as long as he was under your orders, than 
any other Adjutant would be ?—That is what I 
wished to say, because I think it is most essential 


that the Colonel should have complete eontrol — 


and authority over his Adjutant. These’ tio last 
answers are subject to the qualification 1 have 
given in answering question 2044, 

2974. Is the Adjutant of your regiment on lhialf. 
pay, or has he entirely left the Avmy PHe’ has 
entirely left the Army. 

2975. Do you think’ it would be desirable for the 
Government to pay the serjeants sufficient for the 
keep of a horse—that is to say, that they should add 
to the serjeant’s pay 2s. 3d. a day, or say 2s.; waking 
it 4s. all the year round, and ‘oblige ‘hina 6 keep 
a horse? 1 think it would be tather waste of 
money to compel them to keep the horse’ all the 
year round, 

2977. Supposing that the officer commanding’ a 
troop were to furnish the horse, do you not think it 
would be for the advantage of the troop that the 
Serjeant should be mounted, 80 to speak, every day 
in the year if required, for the purpose of 'visitine 
the different members of the troop ?—It would be 
an advantage, of course, but I doubt whether it 
would be an advantage for which you would get an 
equivalent. 

2978, Do you think it would be desirable that an 
allowance should be made by the Government fora 
house for the troop serjeant-major ?—It would be 
advantageous, no doubt, to the Captains who have 
now to find tle house. A man mist have a house 
in the neighbourhood, and the house is almost 
always found by the Captains in my regiment. 

2979. Have you heard any complaints made’ by 
the Captains, because they have to find a horse and 
a house for the serjeants ?—No; I do not think that 
they very seriously complain. 

2980. (Colonel Baker.) With reference to the 
men accepting civil employments, you have stated 
that you thought it not advisable that they should 
have so much idle time to themselves ?——I dias: © 

2281. Do you ‘not think that they might be 
employed upon other military duties which would 
oceupy a certain portion of ‘their tite and be’ an 
advantage to the Government?—It would be diffi- 
cult, I think, to carry that out with serjeant-ma jors 
of Yeomanry, because they are stationed all 6Vér the 
country in different localities, ard in many of tlie 
places where the serjeants of my regiment live, Pde 
not suppose it would be possible for them to perform 
any military duties. 

-' 2982. Recruiting for instance ?—We do, as far tis 
we can, ‘perform that duty. I suppose tlint it is the 
business of thesadjutant and permanent #erjeants in 
my regiment to recruit, but I am sorry to say that 
it’ has ‘ot ‘been very | successful, I do yiot believe 
that in the last year, or year and'n half, there have 
been above two or three reeritits obtained. A, 
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2983. Have you found that it has been attended 


Duckworth, with any disadvantage ?—None whatever. 


2984. Do you see any objection to their being 
allowed to teach in schools P—No, always remem- 
bering that they must be at the command of the 
regiment when their service are required, that must 
be their primary duty. 

2985. (Mr. De le Bére.) With regard to the 
adjutants, did I rightly understand you to say that 
the adjutant made up the troop pay lists sine i 
there is a sort of clerk who makes them up, the 
adjutant examines them to see that they are correct, 
and he is responsible to me for that. 

2986. You do not take them over from Captains 
of troops P—Not without overhauling them. 

2987. With regard to the serjeants, if they 


receive 2s. a-day pay, and their pension, and a house. 


to live in rent free, which you say is invariably 
found for them, would that in your opinion be 
sufficient for them to live upon ?—They live in a 
very respectable way, and I can only judge from 
that. ~ 

2988. Would you think it necessary to make any 
addition to their pay P—Not if they are in receipt of 
a pension of not less than 2s. a day; otherwise I 
think their pay should be increased. 

2989. Do they receive anything from the Contin- 
gent Fund ?—No. I know that one Captain gives a 
very considerable sum, and I dare say that others 
give also. 

2990. In addition to providing a house P—Yes, 
the pension spoken of, is the pension they became 
entitled to prior to their services in the Yeomanry, 
but I see that there has lately been an order issued 
with regard to allowing them something in the way 
of pension after a certain period cf service in the 
Yeomanry. ; 

2991. That is to be allowed to them after quitting 
the force ?—Yes, and I think that that is a matter 
of very great importance, and primarily with refer- 
ence to the good of the service. A Colonel is placed 
in considerable difficulty, because there is a great 
difference between a man who is absolutely used up 
and a man who is so comparatively, or at all events 
less efficient than he ought to be. When a Colonel 
has to consider whether a man should be allowed to 
continue any longer in the service, he cannot but 
feel that to bring him down from a respectable 
position in which he may have been living, enjoying 
his pension and 30/. a-year, it annihilates him to 
take away that 30/. a-year by discharging him from 
the regiment. It is a thing which a Colonel finds 
the greatest possible difficulty in doing, when he 
might naturally say that he thought the time had 
come for the man to go, but he would not feel 
that if he knew that the man was going to receive 
a pension; and I should be glad to see that carried 
out. The only question is whether for 20 years’ 
service 5d. a day would be enough or not. 

_ 2992. With regard to the terms under which you 
obtain men now from the Regular Cavalry, would 
you vrefer that they should come to you as pro- 
bationers, say, for two or three months, to test their 
capabilities before they joined you P—I think that it 
might be advantageous. A good man is required, 
more than for mere drill; for a Yeomanry troop 
serjeant-major he must be a man of good address, 
and very careful of the language he uses to the men 
in drilling them. Therefore, I think that the 
suggestion made might be advantageous. But the 
Captain, I think, is the best judge; he should have a 
man for a little time before joining. I should 
' mention that the men, of whom the Yeomanry are 
composed, are rather a jealous class of men. They 
think rather highly of themselves, and they would 
not take instruction willingly from a man whom 
they did not like. I think it would be a good thing 
for the Captain of a troop to see how the serjeant 
dealt with the men, before he was permanently at- 
tached to the regiment. 


2993. (Viscount Newport.) Is it not an undesirable 


thing to change a troop serjeant-major unless it is 


absolutely necessary P—I think it is a great point 
that the serjeant-major should be, as it were, a friend 
of the troop, and to get to know the men. 

2994. Is it not quite possible that the change of a 
serjeant-major might have the effect of inducing 
some of the men to leave a troop ?—Yes; that is to 
say, if they had a serjeant-major whom they liked, 
and then had another whom they did not like, I’ 
think it would have a very decided effect upon 
them. 

2995. You have stated that there is a difficulty in 
obtaining serjeant-majors, are you generally satisfied 
with the men whom you do get ?—Yes, I have been 
perfectly satisfied with them, but. several of my 
serjeants are now getting rather old. I may say 
that they are all good men, but some of them are 
getting passe, 

2996. Do you think that the present mode of 
mounting the serjeant-majors, by the Captains, is 
unsatisfactory P—Upon the whole, I think it brings 
them. more into connection with the Captains, and 
to that extent, I think, it is not unsatisfactory ; 
it is of course an expense to the Captains to find a 
horse... I think it worth consideration whether 
horses from the regular Cavalry, with sufficient men 
to look,after them, should be lent to the permanent 
serjeants during the permanent duty. 

2997. Do you find ‘it is felt to be a great incon- 
venience by the Captains?—Not a serious incon- 
venience; there is a sort of grumbling about it, but 
I do not think that they seriously consider it an 
inconvenience. 

2998. Are the men generally well mounted ?— 
Yes; they are mounted upon, what might be called, 


. a good strong carriage horse. ; 


2999. (Colonel Biddulph.) Does your Adjutant 
keep a horse all the year round ?—No, he does not. 

3000. What duty does the trumpeter of the 
permanent staff perform during the year ?—He is a 
sort of bandmaster. The band of. the regiment 
consists of the trumpeters, or most of them at least, 
and a certain numberof other men. I allow them 
to wear the uniform of the regiment during the 
other parts of the year, when they go to various 
places, and they come to me without making me pay 
very highly. ; 

3001. Are they enrolled Yeomen ?—Yes; they are 
all enrolled. At first we had some difficulty, when 
the first regulation came out, that no man should 
receive pay who had not attended the prescribed 
number of drills; of course that caused a great diffi- 
culty, but, I think, if I remember rightly, that an 
alteration was made in that regulation, and that - 
bandsmen were allowed not to attend all those 
prescribed drills. 

3002. Has the Adjutant. any duty to perform 
connected with the keeping of the regimental stores P 
—Nothing with regard to the uniforms, or arms, or 
accoutrements; he looks more or less after the 
ammunition. 

3008. Is there no regimental store, or Quarter- 
master’s store ?—There is no store. ‘4 

3004. Are all the permanent serjeants fully em- 
ployed during the year ?—No; I do not think they, 
are. 

3005. During the winter months, I suppose, they 
are very little employed ?—Very little. A good 
active man will, however, employ himself a great 
deal more’ than one who does not want to do more 
than he need do. In the course of the winter they. 
teach the men the sword, exercise, and so on. I 


certainly do not think that they are employed all 


their time, and that is why I think they might be 
allowed to accept civil employment, if it did not 
interfere with their military duties. 
3006. (Chairman.) What is your opinion as to the 
equipment of the Yeomany, do you consider the 
present equipment suitable for that kind of force ?— 
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I thmk so. Upon the whole I think it is better 
- to have uniformity. I know that some questions 
have been raised with regard to the saddle, and 
whether or not the Yeomen should ride on ordinary 
saddles. I think it would be decidedly better that a 
regiment should have a uniform military saddle, it 
makes the men sit to a certain extent in a uniform 
attitude, and the regiment looks altogether better, 
whereas if the men were riding on the ordinary 
saddles some of them would not preserve a uniform 
seat. 

3007. Do you think that there ought to be a 
Government pattern, or would you allow them to be 
of any pattern which might be adopted by the 
_ regiment if they were, all alike ?—That is a question 

which I am not exactly prepared to answer. I have 
no doubt that the Government pattern is the best, 
but the principal object is that the saddles should 
‘be all of the same make, as the men are more 
likely to maintain a uniform seat on them. 

3008. It has been suggested that they should be 
purchased from the Government stores, do you see 
any objection to that ?—Not in the least. 

3009. Do you think that a Yeoman requires the 
same kit asa private in the Regular Service ?P—I 
think not. ; 

3010, Do you think that you could lighten the 
valise >—No, I do not think so if required to be 

_ used at all. I think that the valises are as small 
as they can be. You must always contemplate the 
men being called out on service, and I therefore do 
not think that the valise is too large. : 

3011. You do not think that it could be done 
away with, and a pair of wallets substituted P—For 
all the service that the Yeomen do at present, of 
course those things are of no use, they are hardly 
~ ever used now; but the other day, for instance, I 
had 100 men out, at the Dartmoor Manceuvres, 
and they could not have done without them, or some 
- other mode of conveying their necessaries. 

3012. How is your regiment armed ?—With the 
Westley-Richards’ carbine. 

3013. Do you think that the present mode of 
_ carrying the carbine is the most suitable for the 
Yeoman ?—No. I think it is difficult for a man who 
is not well practised, to mount rapidly as the car- 
bine is slung at present. I think that some other 
arrangement might be made in that respect. 

3014. What change would you recommend ?—I 
am not sure whether it would answer with a car- 
bine as large as the Westley-Richards; but I think 
that it should be hung in the rear of a man, and 
rather lower than the way in which it is hung now, 
where he could handle it easily. My carbines are 
all slung in the old way. 

3015. It has been suggested that the men should 
be relieved of the weight of the sword by attaching 
it to the saddle, do you think that that would be 
advisable ov not ?—Primarily I dislike the idea of 
a man being detached from his arms; there is no 
doubt that the sword is very much in the way when 
the men are dismounted, in fact, the men take off 
their swords and leave them on the saddle when 
they dismount, but I am scarcely qualified to give 
an opinion on that point, it is entirely a military 

uestion. 

3016. If the dismounted duties are to form the 
larger portion of the drill as they probably will, do 
you think that the mode of equipment suggested 
would be more suitable ?—I think it would. 

' 3017. Which arm should the men, do you think, 
trust to most ?—To the sword, most decidedly gene- 
rally; when dismounted to the carbine. 

3018. Then, with reference to thesystem of drill, 
do you think that, having regard to the very short 
time during which the men are now. trained, most 
stress should be laid upon outpost duties and recon- 
- naissance duties, or upon the Cavalry duties in the 

field P—I think that the greatest stress should be 
laid upon the outpost and reconnaissance duties. I 


4 
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think that those are the duties to which the Yeomanry 
would probably have to be applied when they were 
acting with other forces. I think that they could 
perform those duties better than the other duties. 

3019. With regard to organization, do you think 
that a troop should be the unit, or do you think that 
you could make a squadron the unit; I mean with 
reference to the head-quarters. Could you make 
the organization by squadrons >—No. 

3020. For what reason?—Because each troop 
depends entirely upon its, Captain, and it is as 
much as the Captains can do to fill up their exist- 
ing numbers. If they had to recruit for a whole 
squadron, it would be very much more difficult. 

3021. Do you find any great difficulty in equalizing 
the squadrons P—I do not find any great difficulty 
in equalizing the squadrons when the regiment is 
out; of course, some troops are weaker thaf others, 
and I put a weak troop with the strong one. The 
men like to be with their own officers as much as 
they can, but I do not think they object to being 
in another troop in the same squadron. 

3022. You do not mean, I think, being in the 
same squadron, but that they do not like to go to 
another squadron ?—Yes ; they do not like to go to 
another squadron, they prefer being with their own 
officers. Sometimes the Colonel has some difficult 


with regard to placing the officers. He is obliged 


to ask a senior officer to allow another officer to 
take his place, with a view to his being with his 
own troop. I have found that to occur. 

3023. You have found it advisable, for general 
purposes, to do that P—Yes. 

3024. Have your men any means of carrying on 
rifle practice ?—Yes, they have, to a certain extent. 
At the present time, there are rifle ranges. all over 
the country, and I think there is no_troop that has 
not access to a rifle range. There are a certain 
number of troops who are very fond of practising, 
and they not only go to a range when they are on 
duty, but they are also very fond of going when they 
are not on duty; and I allow them to use their arms 
for that purpose. 

3025. I presume, from that, that the arms and 
stores are kept in the possession of the men ?—No, 
the arms are kept in the possession of the Captains 
generally, who allow a certain number to have them 
for practice. . 

3026. Do you mean a certain number per troop, 
or are the arms given out individually to particular 
men ?—TI leave that to the Captains. 

3027. (Marquis of Ailesbury.) Am I to understand 
that at the end of the permanent duty the swords 
and rifles are given up to the commanding officer of 
the troop —Not the swords, only the rifles; the mex 
keep the swords. 

3028. Have you found that the men generally are 
sufficiently near to the rifle butts, so that every man 
can go three or four times a week to practise ?>— 
The majority are sufficiently near, but very few 
could afford to go three or four times a week. 

3029. Must they, on those occasions, go to the 
Captains to get their rifles ?—Generally speaking, 
a sufficient number are in the hands of the men 
themselves. 

3030. Supposing that there are a great many men, 
who are farmers, living at a distance from a town, 
are they, generally speaking, proficient rifle shots ?— 
Some of the farmer’s young sons are very proficient, 
and very good shots. I think, if [ may say so, that 
it might be desirable if only a certain portion of a 
troop were considered to be practised in the use of 
the carbine, for there are a certain number of, men 
who are. hopeless, and never could be made good 
shots. -I think that if a Captain had the power, to 
pick out of his troop his best shots we should have a 
more effective body of men. 

3031. Would it not be better if.only a certain 
number of carbines were allowed per troop—that a 
certain number of men, who were able. from living 
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near to rifle butts, and from a natural inclination to 
shoot, should be compelled to learn up to a certain 
standard, and that they only should be .entrusted 
with rifles, rather than give them to a whole regi- 
ment, which perhaps misht be very —_ and not 
able to shoot 860 well as rifle volunteers P—Yes, I 
qaite think 60.' I think that it would be quite 
sufficient to have a certain number, say, one half of 
ti ttOop, that should be supplied with carbines. 

3032. (Colonel Baker.) Do not you think that 
HreAL stress should be laid upon dismounted aun 2 
I do most: decidedly. 

3083, Tn that case, the carbine pr enero: an 


important part of & man’s equipment ?—It would be’ 


the only arm they would have.” 

3034, Do not you find that in dismounted duties 
ge sword is a great impediment to the men ?—Yes. 

T should say it was a great impediment. 

3035. Would not a man even if he were dis- 
thountéd, or away from his horse, be much more 
effective with a carbine than with a sword, in other 
words, would a man with a sword alone, have any 
chance against a man with a carbine PoTt depends 
upon distance of course, if he did not come to ¢lose 
quarters. I do not think that the Westley-Richards 
carbine is a very good weapon, the capping always 
takes a long time. Supposing a cartridge misses 
fire, there is'a good deal of trouble in getting it out 
of the barrel. 

3036. ‘Ave you acquainted with the Snider Rifle { P 
Not very much. 

3037. The present carbine is a very effective arm 
for the Yeoman, is it not P~Yes. 

3038. If, as it has been suggested, only a certain 
numniber of men were supplied with carbines they could 
searcely practise dismounted duties, could they ?—{ 
meant that each troop should have # certain number 
of carbines. 

3039. Then the whole regiment could not practive 
dismounted duties, could it PN 0, hot every man! in 
all parts of the dismounted service: 

3040. The Yeomanry shew great aptitude for 
those dismounted duties, do they not, and reconnoi- 
tring P—Yes, I think they do. 

8041. In fact, in a close country; you would look 
upon those duties'as the special duties of Cavalry ? 
~-Yos, I would’ most decidedly: f think they are 
duties which the Yeomanry would perform well. 

3042. You would lay much more stress tpon those 
duties than ttpon intricate regimental manosnvres ? 
+ Most decidedly. 

— 3048. (Colonel Biddulph.) Have you found that 
your mien shew much aptitude for outpost duty, and 
recontoitring duties P—As far'as I can judge, they 
do.’ Two year's ago Colonel Oakes’ came down and 
inspected us, and lie suggested that we should do 
something of the kind, and pointed out what he 
thought was desirable ; and I think, he was satisfied 
sofar as I know. I’ think he said to mo after: 
wards, that they shewed a great deal of zeal, and a 


. certain amount of aptitude ; but they have not been 


much practised in those’ duties yet: 

3044, Do you think that the men take an interest 
in them ?—Yes, I think they do. 

8045. And’ that seems to furnish another reason 

for the men practising those duties P—Yes ; the dif: 
fictilty consists in the very short time that ‘they 
have—four days aré all that’ they have when ‘the 
regiment is out on pérmanent duty to practise theni 
in, and ‘it is very difficult’ to press the various kinds 
of duty into that short time. 
* 3046. Do you find it necessary for the men to 
practise @ certain number of field movements béfore 
the ‘inspection day P—Yes; but they are becoming 
ewer year by year, under ‘the advice of the various 
inspecting bmicers, but: there i isa certain amount of 
course. | 

3047. (Viscount Newport.)'\Can you say what yro- 
portion “of outpost -.duty, as compared with field 
duty, your regiment’ goes through aries | little; 


my regiment turns out for mounted drill at 10 o’clock 
in the morning, and gets home at 3 o’clock; perhaps 
one hour of that time would be given up to wae 2 
duty. ; 
3048. Have you outpost and field duty on heb \f 
same day P—Yes. 

3049. “Are the men instructed in outpost and re- 
connoitring duties at the preliminary drills PI 
think they are instructed verbally, but 1 dowbt very 
tuch whether they are practised much in it; in fact 
the numbers are scarcely sufficient, but they are ine | 
structed in it. 

3050. Do you give the regiment a prize for ‘thibot- 
ing?—Yes; there is a prize meeting for the regi- 
iient in the course of the year, but not at the time 
of the permanent duty; that, prize is provisions by 
subscriptions from the officers. 

3051. Would it be desirable, in your prides to 
give a Government prize for shooting P—I think that 
if the shooting was stfficiently good, some honorary 
distinction would be quite as satisfactory to the mien 
as @ Morey prize. 

3052. Do you find any difficulty arise from! the 
men living at long distances from the ranges pH 
There is some difficulty, and. some of the men live 
at too great a distance from any range to practise 
frequently. The majority, however, could, I think, 
get to some range, but as there is no allowance 
taade to the Yeomanry for the cost of ranges or the 
expenses ‘connected with target practice, they have 
to depend upon the permission of those to whom 
the ranges belong forthe use of them, 

- 3053. It-has been suggested that it’ wall bea 
good thing to assimilate the uniforms of the different 
Yeomanry Regiments, Do you think that that would 
be popular 2-No. 

3054. Do not the Yeomanry cling At: their old 
uniform ?P—Yes, they do. Although Ido not think 
it a very important point, ‘still T think that it is 
right that their feelings should be attended to, so'as. 
not to make the men think that their uniforms were 
to be altogether changed. You should improve 
them as much as you can without letting them 
think ‘that they were going to be too much altered. 

3055. (Ohairman.) What sort’ of dress «do you 
find handy for the men to work in? Is the dress in 
your regiment a convenient one ?—Mine is the Horse 
‘Artillery uniform, with red and silver,—instead of 
blue and gold,—and overalls, not: boots, those we 
could not have without a great e&pense. 

3056. What do you “consider should be the 
minimum strength of a troop ?—I should make it a 
sinall minimum. Some men can’ get up a much 
stronger troop than others, but, I think, it would be 
undesirable to have a fixed minimum, below which a 
troop would not be allowed. We have ee ditfi- 
ie now in recruiting men, 

3057. How low would you put the minimum ?— 
I do not like the idea of tying a man down; in 
somé years he would have a better chance of Sonrine: 
ing men than in others. 

3058; It has been’ suggested ‘that a certain btlide 
should be given after a troop has fallen very low, 
and that, on the inspection taking place, if it con- 
tinued to be low, it should become a question 
whether that troop should be disbanded 21 ie 
that would be a pity. 

8059. Do you not’ consider that ‘a troop ton. 
sisting of 13 br 14 men is rather too small a body?— 

8, that is' very small, but; £ think, at the present 
time, the regulation for the preseribed drills is, that 
12° meni ’ ‘constitute a troop ‘drill, that is very ‘small 
indeed, bit anything above 25, T should think, had 
better be left alone, to see what the Captain could 
do with that troop.. We are always at work, and 
the Colonels, and the Captains, are as’ anxious as 
possible to look after every man that is to’ be got, 
and I’ think it would be a pity if, from’ the cireum- 
stance of ‘a’ mai having béen abroad,’ his troop 
to drop down below=not 12 or 13—but some. 
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thing higher, than that, that bis troop, should, be 


disbanded... Upon the whole,[ would rather, not 


have a minimum fixed. 

3060: We must take, it, for granted, I think, that 
the troops are kept up to their str ength, really under 
pressure ?-— Yes; . they, are, kept, under pressure 
now, and as farming is, becoming more a seientific 


business than it nged to be, the men, haye to give 


much more attention, to, it, than they did, I heard 


Lord. Cork, say just. nows, that they came in to please. 


their landlords, or the, Captain; of a troop, if he is 
a popular man, which is quite true, but they do not 
come as they used to do... 

8061. To put it. in, another way anit the Captain 
of a troop was, abroad, or absent, for, two or three 


_ years, his,troop would probably. fall off ?—I think it 


would if he was absent so long as that, unless his 


Lieutenant was, a very active man; he might, keep, 


the troop, but, as a gencral answer, L should say, 
a it would, in. my, opinion, fall. off under. those 


i circumstances, 


3062. (Colonel Biddulph. ) Do the tivo regiments 
of _ Yeomanry, in Devonshire, interfere with, each 

her ?—No., 

3063. Do the Paounted Rifle Corps, in, Deyonshire; 


| interfere with the Yeomanry, P= f think that a, few 
_ respectable men., would join, the Yeomanry, if beth 


forces did not exist, 


de am, spre that the same men 
who are Volunteers wonld j join the Yeomattry. 
3064. What, in your opinion, is, the smallest num 


ber that a ‘regiment should consist of hilly had is a 


question which I should bar dly like to answer, . 

3065, Ave you aware that, under the present regu- 
lations, an. Adjutant i is not allowed, for any regiment 
under 200, men ?—Yes. 

3066. Would you allow an Adjutant to a smaller 
body than 200 ?—A. xegimental serjeant-major is 
allowed for 200 mennow, and not an Adjutant, is he not ? 

3067, Yes ?—I do not think that if a regiment 
was, very small I would allow an Adjutant. 


3068. You think that 200 isa reasonable limit ! ta 
—L should imagine so. 


I think that an Adjutant is a 
most important officer, but 1 do, not think that he is 
absolutely a sine gud non, If you get a good man 
for a, regimental serjeant-major, he might do, I 
think, 

3069. (Chairman.), Do you find that ‘the officers, 


at the present time, take pains to qualify themselves. 


for their, duties >—They do a good deal, particularly 
the young officers, who are OW coming in, They 
are very zealous, and anxious to. improve themselves. 
T haye four officers who. have: just now gone to the 
School of Instruction at Aldershot. 

3070. Do you think that attendance at the School 
should be made compulsory ?—No;. you. could not 
make it compulsory for the, Yeomanry, without 
obliging a great many men to quit a regiment, who 
are, very. excellent , officers and very, useful men; I 


mean with a, view to keeping the regiment. together. 


3071. Do you think that the non- commissioned 
officers on. the permanent staff should attend at the 


School before they join a regiment, or do you think 


they should be sent there from time to time ?—They 
should be sent there from time to time. I presume 
that a Captain who was sent to a regiment of Yeo- 
manry from the Regular Cavalry would be quite 
master of his business. After he had been a certain 
time in the Yeomanry he might require a little re- 
freshing, and then it would be as well that he should 
go to the School. 

3072. (Colonel Biddulph. ) o- you seo any objection 
fo making it a condition with the officers, on, being 
up ointed to a regiment, that they should attend the 

Shook, and acquire a certain knowledge of their 
heel ’—1 think that that might have the effect 
of preyenting some men from coming in. 

3073. But if we require a Yeoman to be more 


3 highly trained, does it not follow that the officer, if 


not equally trained, will know less of the profession 
than the Yeoman 2—Quite so, but those questions 


ie 


footie 


haye always two sides to them, 1 do not, say that it 
would not be an advantage ous thing, but L only, give 
my opinion with regard to the maintenance, of “the 
Yeomanry force. 

3074. Would it not be moze injurious. in, the, Yeo 

manry force if the men came to find themselves 
better than their officers P—I would. give them. leaye 
to do it. Ido not think that they would.do.it, The 
only question is, whether you would make it, coms 
pulsory upon the officers or not. , I think, it would 
be undesirable. Most of the officers who.are coming 
in, at the present time are desirous of attending. the 
School themselves, and, therefore I would wait to 
see how things went on. . | would not make it, com- 
pulsory, at this moment, ., 

3075. ( Viscount Newport. Have any of the, officers 
in your regiment attended, a detached Cavalry regi- 
ment P—Two. 

» 3076. Have you found that a beneficial anranges 
ment ?—Yes, as far as it goes. 

3077, Is it not very likely, that, it; would. be more 
popular, for officers to, be,attached to Cay, alry, regi- 
ment, than if they were obliged , to go to the Scheol 
at Aldershot ?—Possibly there. is, something in. the 
sound of ‘‘ School”? which, might, deter them. 

8078, Particularly if a Cavalry regiment was 
quartered in, the county in, which,they lived ? ~Yes ; 
but, some strict regulations must be made with vegies 
to their drill, and so on, and, that they should be 
reported upon, so as to secure efficiency. 

3079.. Do not you think that they would derive an 
advantage from it?—Certain advantages; but. 
think that they would derive more adyantage from 
being sent to a place like Aldershot. I would qualify 
my answer that they would derive a certain benefit 
from the one, but | think the other would be more 
likely to do them good. 

3080. (Chairman.) Do you, consider the present 
arrangements for permanent duty and troop, drills 
fairly satisfactory ’—L have, considered that question 
very much indeed, but I suppose. it, is settled,,and 
that it is of no use giving an opinion with regard to 
interfering with the eight days’ permanent duty, 

3081. The Committee wish to have your, opinion 
on the subject?—I may say, that I am quite satis. 
fied that the men in quarters, learn. five times. as 
much as all the troop drills in, the year would teack 
them, and therefore I should be sorr y that any 
number of days should be, taken off. the permanent 
duty; and on full consideration of. the insuperable 
difficulties which would interfere with any ,great 
change, I am not prepared to suggest it. But I 
think some slight increase in the number of days 
with power to grant leave of absence without, pay, 
for, say, one day in the middle of the time, to, any 
men that might require it, would be attended with 
advantage. 

,, 3082, According to the present system there must 

be a day lost on Sunday, must there not /—Yes, but: 
not altogether lost. A day’s rest for the horse is 
beneficial, and the attendance of the families and 
fiiends of the men at the place where the regiment 
is assembled makes the service popular with them, 
which is a very important consideration. 

3087. You would do away with the troop drills? 
—Yes, as a sine gud non with respect to pay. 

3088. Do you think that they ought to be paid 
for ?—If things go on as at present, I think that the 
troop drills ought to be paid for. 

3089, What do you think would be a fair rate of 
pay ?—I think that 5s. would be a fair rate, I do 
not think that a man could very well come a certain 
distance, and be out all day, with less than 5s. 

3090. Supposing that the troop drills were done 
away with, do you think that the men could come ont 
at three separate periods of four days each P—I think 
that the whole regiment could not be brought to- 
gether three times in the year. 

3091. How would the plan work, by which. the 
first two of the three periods ef four days should be 
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settled, either by troop or squadron ‘arrangements, 
the men meeting at the head-quarters of the troops 


or squadrons, and the regiment should only be . 


brought together as a whole for the last period 
of four days ?—I think this would not work. The 
expense and trouble to the towns in receiving a 
Yeomanry regiment is considerable, and I think 
they would not be disposed to incur it if the regi- 
ment was to remain for four days only. 1+ is, after 
all, a system of troop drills, to a certain extent. 

3092.-Then you think that the present arrange- 
ment is preferable P—I think so, and that the men 
learn a great deal more at the time of the permanent 
duty, when they are in quarters, than they do when 
they are at these troop drills; and therefore | should 
be sorry to curtail the permanent duty, if it could be 
avoided. . 

3093. (Colonel Baker.) Do you think that a aystem 
of reserve horses could be carried out ?—I think it 
would be very difficult. * 

3094. It is a system that might be tested on a 
small scale and do no harm, might it not P—It would 
not do any harm, but I do not think it would be 
successful. I have thought it over very much since 
I have read. these questions. 

8095. (Chairman.) Do you think that the horses 
should be in all cases the property of the men P— 
lt think that to a certain extent it indicates the 
quality of a man, that heis a man who keeps a horse, 
and he may be a better man than a man who does 
not keep a horse. But with regard to the question, 
as respects the horses themselves, [ do not see that 
it makes any difference whether the horse is the pro- 
perty of the man or not, so long ashe has one when 
required. 

3096. You do not see any inconvenience in the 
hiring, from the possibility of two men desiring to 
hire the same horse P—I have never experienced any 
inconvenience; that has never happened with me. [ 
have no doubt that by not making it a positive rule 
that the horses should be the property of the men, 
you would get much better horses than by obliging 
every man to bring out his own horse. 

3097. With regard to the fourth point, do you 
think that the pay should be divided ?—I should 
give it to the man who came out with a horse, 
whether it belonged to him or not. 

3098. And let him make his own arrangements ? 
—Yes, and make him: responsible for coming out 
with a good horse. I should not care whether the 
horse belonged to him-or not so long as he came 
with a good horse. 

3099. As a rule, does a mai come out with the 
same horse generally P—Yes, generally; but lately 
the price of horses has been a good deal higher, and 
the ‘consequence is that we are less well mounted 
than we were. A man’can now sell a horse, for in- 
stance, for 607. or 701., for which in the olden times he 

only got 40/., and the consequence is that they give 
way to the inducement, and a good many of the 
better horses have gone in that way, but they are 
improving again. 

3100. (Mar quis of Ailesbury.) I understand this to 
be your view, that a yeoman should be a man who is | 
in the habit of keeping his own horse; but you 
would not insist upon his being upon any particular 
horse belonging to him on a particular day. If he 
was’ tot accustomed to keep a horse he would 
probably not be able to ride any horse that he might 
hire ?—That is a question which should be left, I 
think, to a great extent to the Captains. A Captain 
would not take a man, I imagine, who could not 
ride, and if he did I should dischar: ge him. 

3101. There is a wide difference, is there not, 
between a man having a horse and being a good 
rider ?>—Yes. 

3102. I should like to know whether it is your 
opinion that the most suitable man for a Yeomanry 
regiment is a bond fide Yeoman who is in the habit 
of ‘keeping a horse >—Unquestionably. ; 


3103. And if he was occasionally unable to produce 
a horse, being a rider, he would yery likely be able 
to ride equally well another horse that was hired ?— 
Yes. 

3104, The essential thing is that he should be a 
riding man ?—Yes. . 

3105. You wish to identify the man more than 
the horse ?—Certainly; I quite agree in that. I 
think it would be well not to make any strict regu- 
lation with regard to the ownership of the horse, 
only the Colonel and the Captain ought to see that — 
aman comes out with a good horse whenever he is — 
called upon. 

3106. Would you not prefer that a man should 
ride his own horse, as he would be more likely to be 
well acquainted with it ?—Unquestionably. 

3107. A hired horse would be rather objectionable, 
would it not, as he would know nothing about it P— 
Yes; but they generally get better horses, when they 
are hired, than their own horses. I think that every 
man ought to be able to ride, and that the Captains 
ought not to take in any but men who are in a 
respectable position, but I think it is not desirable 
to make any strict regulation with reference to the 
property in the horse so long as a man appears at 
drill mounted. 

3108. (Colonel Biddulph.) Is not the constitution 
of the Yeomanry based upon the supposition that 
the'men are owners of horses P—Yes. 

3109. There is another objection, is there not, 
which might occur, namely, that if they were 
required to act in a-case of national emergency, the 
hired horses might not be obtainable ?-—I only speak’ 
against making” a positive regulation with reference 
to hired: horses, the vast majority would be horses 
belonging to the men. Ofcourse, with regard to the _ 
contingency that you refer to, which is an all im- 
portant consideration on national grounds, the men 
would have to turn out, I suppose, when there was any 
emergency, and then they must bring their horses, | 
but, if the Government found it necessary to dis- 
mount them and take their horses, they must do it. 

3110. In the event of an invasion, assuming that 
the Government required to purchase a large number 
of horses, they might purchase, might they not, the 
very horses which the Yeomanry expected to hire P— 
Yes, I see your meaning; but would not that apply 
to a man’s own horse if he could get the money for 
it ? 

3111. But you could inflict a penalty upon .thie 
man who sold his horse to avoid the service ?—lt 
would not be to avoid the service, but to get money, 
I think. At the present moment such a contingency 
has not arisen, and may not arise; but I think with 
regard to the Yeomanry being well moented, it 
would be safe not to make a strict regulation, or- 
even any regulation, but that it should be left to the 
Captains, for nine-tenths of the men, at the least, 
would be men who were able to ride their own horses. 

3112. (Viscount Newport.) Do you think that 
the abolition of the horse duty has produced any 
difficulty in the facility of hirmg horses by the 
Yeomanry P—Yes, slightly; although it is only 10s., 
the men have a certain satisfaction in thinking they 
escape the Government tax, and I have not the least 
doubt that it dees make a difference. 

3113. Do you think it makes more difference than 
the actual money value P—Yes. 

3114 (Chairman.) Do you think that a longer 
notice of intention to leave should be required from 
the Yeomanry than fourteen days ?—I think itis too 
short. Of course, the Committeeare aware, with regard 
to the uniforms, that they are supposed to belong tothe 
Colonel of the regiment, and he is the only person in 
whose name any process can be taken out against a 
man. I think that if that was altered it would be a 
good thing, so as.to enable the Captain to act 
promptly; he has to communicate with the Colonel, 
and I do not think that a fortnight’s notice is 
enough. A meeting of the magistrates might very 
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‘likely not take place in the fortnight, and I should 
contemplate that if a man gave only a fortnight’s 
notice he meant to go off and leave you in the lurch, 
with regard to some of his accoutrements and uni- 
form, and so forth. 

3115. Do you think that a man ought to give a 
longer notice, apart from what you have just said ? 
—Yes. Ido not contemplate his giving anything 
like a very long notice, for instance, half a year; for 
1 think it would be very unwise to enforce it. Nine- 
tenths of the men may remain on for a much longer 
period than three years, they might remain for five or 
six years or even longer than that, and therefore I 
think it would be better not to force them to enter for 
any particular time, and oblige them, under penalties, 
to remain for that time. . 

3116. (Colonel Biddulph») The notice which you 
have spoken of is not valid, is it, until a man has 
given up his kit, so that he could not claim his dis- 

‘charge without giving up his kit, or any deficiency 
‘being found out ?—No. rege 

3117. Does the fourteen days’ notice bind the 
commanding officer if the kit is not.given up P—No. 

3118. Is not great expense caused to a corps by 


the men leaving after a short service ?—Yes, some © 


expense is caused to the corps by every retirement, 
whether after a long or short service. 

3119. Do you see any objection to laying down a 
rule that a man who wished to leave a corps within 
three years of his enrolment, should pay a certain 
fine to the funds of the corps, in order to provide 
for the expense it has incurred ?—The only general 
objection that I see to it is that the more you over- 
load the system with those sort of requirements, the 
less likely are you to obtain recruits. 

3120. Do you think that every liberty should be 
left on the side of the yeoman >—No; the due perform- 
ance of the duty he has undertaken should be en- 
forced ; but I think with respect to pecuniary pay- 
ments it is undesirable to require them. 


3121. (Viscount Newport.) Do you think that con- . 


siderable inconvenience results from the present 
system, by which almost all the resignations are sent 
in just at the time when the drills and the per- 
manent duty are about to take place ?>—Yes, that is 
a great inconvenience. 

3122. As far as the officers are concerned, it would 
be more convenient to them, would it not, to have 
six months’ notice from the men P—No doubt. 

3123, Do many men join and leave again almost 
directly in your regiment ?—No, very few indeed. 

3124. (Colonel Biddulph.) Do you dismiss a man 
who is absent for two years in succession without 
leave P—Yes, certainly ; in fact I should dismiss him 
for one year’s absence if he did it contumaciously. 

8125. (Vescount Newport.) Is it the custom for 
Captains of troops to inform the commanding officer 
of the resignations in their troopsP—Not at the 
time that each resignation occurs, but when they 
return the rolls of their troops the resignations are 
reported. 

3126, Do you find that recruiting becomes more 
difficult every year ?—Decidedly. ‘ 

' 3127. Partly, I suppose, from the fact that since 
the year 1870 a great deal more has been required 
from the Yeomanry than before P—Yes. , 


3128. In the way of extra drills with no com-. 


pensating payment ?—-Yes; of course all the slack 
fellows retire—they do not care about going to those 
drills. I think that you must deal as gently with 
the Yeomanry as you can, in order to bring them up 
to whatever you may think is a sufficient state of 
efficiency ; and that you should not. introduce more 
rules and regulations than you can help. At the 
same time I do not wish them to be in a state of 
inefficiency—far from it. Hine 
3129. (Chairman.) I will refer you to the last 
paragraph of our instructions. _You are aware that 
’ many of the suggestions which have been made on 
the previous points, if carried out, would be attended 


with a very considerable increase of expense. There- 
fore, would you not think it fair, if the expense was 
increased 25 per cent., that greater efficiency should 
be required ?—Certainly; I have endeavoured, in 
giving my evidence, to bear in mind this question 
of increased expense throughout. 
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3130. With regard to the Contingent Fund, do 


you think that the present arrangement is an 
advisable one, and should be continued? At the 


present time, it is entirely in the hands of the Colonel, © 


is it not P—Yes, entirely. 

3131. Do you think that, for his own sake, there 
should be no account rendered as between him and 
the public ?—I should not object to rendering any 
account to the public in any way that might be 
thought desirable. The management of the Con- 


tingent Fund is a responsibility which I do not | 


shrink from; and I must confess that I should not 
like anybody to interfere with me, and I will under- 
take to say that, if anybody could interfere with 
me in the administration of the Contingent Fund 
of the regiment, it would be more difficult than it 
is ab present to keep within the amount. I think 
that one man can do it better than a dozen. 

3132. Do not you think that it would be for the 
commanding officer’s own satisfaction, in the event 
of his being obliged to retire suddenly from the regi- 
ment, that it should be clearly stated every year in 
what relation he stands to the public in the matter 
of the accounts P—I see not the least objection to 
that. At present, we make a return half-yearly of 
the total. But do you mean to give an account 
of how much has been spent upon this article, and 
how much upon that, and, in fact, how the money 
has been spent ?P 

3133. It has appeared from the evidence that in 
some cases the accounts as to the Contingent Fund 
have been merged in the private account of the com- 
manding officer at his bankers, and in consequence of 
the death of the commanding officer, there has been 
great difficulty in finding out the state of the ac- 
counts. Do you not, therefore, think that it would 
be advisable to render a certain annual balance- 
sheet ?—Yes; I see not the slightest objection to 
that—that is to say, as between the public and the 
Colonel. 

3134, You perhaps heard Lord Cork’s answer to 
the question as to a committee of officers P—Yes, 
and I most decidedly agree with him in his objections 
to it. As far as I understood the question, it was 
merely meant that there should be a committee to 
overhaul the accounts, not that they should have the 
power of suggesting expenditure. I should object to 
any interference on the part of my own officers as to 
the mode in which I administered the Fund. ~I hold 
myself responsible for its administration, and am 
therefore quite ready, at any time, to render an 
account to the public, if they require one; and I have 
no objection to its being made a regulation. 

3135. Do you think there would be any advantage 
in the Adjutant being employed as acting-pay- 
master ?—I do not see any advantage in his having 
more duties to perform than the Colonel thinks fit to 
impose upon him in that direction. 

3136. Do you not think that he-would have 
better opportunities of attending to those duties 
from being always on the spot, and in communication 
with the officers >—I do not think he would; of 
course, I speak of my own regiment. All Yeomanry 
officers know that it is as much as the Colonel can 
do to keep his regiment properly clothed out of the 
Contingent Fund. I should not have been able to do 
it, unless I had succeeded to a very considerable 
balance; and having done that, I have now, after ten 
years, rather an increased balance than a diminished 
one. Practically, I have been able in consequence of 
that, to keep the regiment going on the 2/. for ten 
years; but I think it is a very small amount. For 
instance, I find that a man costs me for his full 
uniform, from top to toe, about 12/7. 8s. 10d., and his 
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horse accoutrements, according to the present 
charges, 8/. 19s. 10d., so that the total outfit of each 
man costs 21/. odd. Therefore it will be seen at 
once that it is necessary to be very careful as to how 
you administer this fund. Ido not know how any 
Colonel of a Yeomanry regiment could refit the 
horse accoutrements in one year, that is, the whole 
of them. It can only be done by supplying defici- 
encies from time totime. If I had to lay out 3,0007. 
at one time, and was only allowed about, 8007, in 
that year, it would be very inconvenient. 

3137. Practically, that is recognized by making an 
advance, is it not?—My impression is that that 
advance is only made when troops are newly raised. 

3138. (Marquis of Atlesbury.) I-understand that 
you have been very fortunate, and have been able to 
manage your funds very well. You received on your 
appointment a large balance, and you have got a 
still larger one now ?—Yes, the same, practically. . 

3139. Nobody, of course, can doubt that you must 
have managed your funds very well; but the question 
is whether it is not desirable to provide for those 
cases in which officers are not such good accountants 
as yourself. Is it not the Adjutant who makes out 
all the accounts of the regiment P—The largest 
items of the accounts I keep in my own hands. 

3140. But is not the Adjutant to all intents and 
purposes, so far as paying money to the men and 
officers, and everybody connected with the regiment, 
very much what a paymaster is in the Regular 
Forces P—All the.money which is delivered to the 
officers and the men is paid by the Adjutant. The 

ay list is handed in, if it amounts, for instance, to 
120/., that amount is given to the Captain, and he 
goes and pays the troop, and each man signs a 
receipt. 

3141. How is the money handed over, by a 
cheque from you ?—Yes. 

3142. Does it not go through the Adjutant’s 
account book ?—No. 


3143. In point of fact, the Adjutant appears to — 


keep no account at all ?—He does not keep a general 
account. The account of the regiment is kept 
through the bankers. I never pay anything except 
by cheque, and I have a statement of account from 
time to time from the. bankers. 

3144. When you have payments to make, whether 
for saddlery or for a tailor’s account, is not that 


account entered in a book which is kept by the 


Adjutant ?—No. ; 

3145. There is no ledger or book kept P—Not by 
the Adjutant; I keep an account myself in addition 
to the Banker’s account. 

3146. It is hardly necessary, after the opinion 
you have expressed, to’'ask you whether you would 
have any objection to a Board of Officers auditing 
the accounts of the Adjutant, and also the accounts 
of the Colonel, without any reference to interfering 
with management; but do you not think it would be 


a great satisfaction to the Colonel to know that his 


Adjutant had not deceived him, and also to know 
that the regiment was aware of the state of his 
accounts P—I do not think upon the whole that it 


would. I should prefer not to have the accounts . 


submitted to the other officers of the regiment. 
Practically, they all know how the accounts stand, 
but they never trouble themselves to go intoa regular 
examination of them. ; 

3147. Do you see any objection to such a system 
being made compulsory P—I think it would be unde- 
sirable, for it would be likely to lead to differencés 
of opinion in the regiment. For instance, the ad- 
ministration of the Colonel might be questioned by 
an officer who had no right to question it. I would 
rather have it done by the superior authorities, who 
would have a right to question it. 

3148. You do not object to the accounts being 
audited in some way?—Not at all. 

3149. (Colonel Biddulph.) Is any person besides 
yourself acquainted with the state of the Contingent 


Fund in your regiment?—The Adjutant knows 
generally the condition of it. 

3150. You make a return every half year of the 
balance, do you not P—Yes. 

315]. Do any persons receive regular salaries from 
the Fund who do not belong to the permanent 
staff ?—There was a time when all the serjeants used 
to receive 5/. a year, but I abolished that system 
about seven or eight years ago, and I now only 
double the permanent duty pay (2/. 16s.) to those 
men who had formerly been in receipt of 5/. Ido 
not give it to any since appointed. 

3152. Were they men on the permanent staff P— 
No. I may mention that I pay something to the 
band. Each man receives 2/. to provide himself 
with a horse for permanent duty, and the trumpeters 
in addition 3/, for attending their troop drills, 
sounding calls, and other extra duty. i 

3153. Do you pay the trumpet-major anything 
extra ?—No, nothing. 

' 3154, (Mr. De la Bere.) Inasmuch as it appears 
that some ofthe bést regiments of Yeomanry 
manage their Contingent Fund sufficiently well to 
make the Government. allowance cover all the proper 
expenses, do not you think that the investigation 
which has been: mentioned by the Marquis of 
Ailesbury by some Government Officer, would be an 
assistance to the commanding officer.. 1 do not 
mean by. a Board of Officers?—I have not the 
slightest objection to that. 

3155: It might.tend to assist the commanding 
officer might it not P—Every man must give answers 
to questions in reference to his own regiment. 
not think that it would assist me, in any way. 

3156. But I am speaking of regiments generally P 
—It might do so. I may add that when I make 
any alteration in the uniform, such, for instance, as 
supplying new head dresses, I consult the officers 
whom I consider the best judges in such matters. 


3157. (Chairman) I suppose that if a charge, such — 


as that for head dresses, were made upon the Con- 
tingent Fund, it would be limited to the equipment 
of the men ?—Certainly. 

3158. It would not include the officers P—No. 

. 8159. (Colonel Biddulph.) Tt has been stated in 
evidence that in some instances a considerable 
balance belonging to the Contingent Fund of a 
regiment has, on a change of the commanding officer, 
not been paid to his successor. Do you see any 
objection to the Goyernment insisting upon the 
account being kept separately at a banker’s, as a 
regimental account, the balance being certified oc- 
casionally as being present at the bank P—I do not 
see the slightest objection to that; and I may say 
that I have always acted up to the first part of 
the question by keeping a separate and distinct 
account. With regard to the other point, I should 
always be ready to make a statement of account 
whenever it was required. 

3160. Do you think that that should be done, 
which-is done in the case of a Paymaster, that the 
account should be actually inspected at the banker’s 
in order to see that the money is present, or do you 
see any objection to that ?—I see no other objection 


I do 


| 


than that I think that the Colonel’s specific cer- © 


tificates of the amount at the bankers ought to 


be sufficient. I should mention that occasionally, 
in the case of a Yeomanry regiment, one is obliged 
to take out of the Contingent Fund small sums 
here and there to meet little charges which might 
not come quite strictly under the head of accoutre- 
ments or arms, and I do not think it would be 
desirable to have them questioned. I think that the 
Colonel should have a right to provide the clothing 
and every other necessary out of the contingent, 
3161. I mean only to provide against the contin- 
gency of a certain sum, say 2,000/., being returned 
as in hand, when it was really not in hand ?—If 
such a return were possible I should certainly 
approve of any course that would prevent.it. 
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3162. But I mean the public balance P—I think 
ib quite right that the correctness of the return 
should be secured. 

3163. (Marquis of Ailesbury.) In answer to a 
iquestion put to you by Colonel Biddulph, you re- 


ferred to the balance in the banker’s hands, did I 


rightly understand you to say that you had no 
objection to the accounts being audited in order to 
ascertain the way in which the money had been 
ae P—Yes, not the least objection; but I think 
she discretion of the Colonel in applying the Con- 
tingent Fund in the way he may find most for the 
beneiit and efficiency of the regiment should not be 
interfered with. 

3164. (Chawrman.) Have you any rule in your 
regiment as to the time at which aman should retire 
on account of age P—No; we have not. 

-3165. Is it desirable in your opinion, that there 
should'be any rule ?—lI think there might be some 
advantage in it. 

3166. What would -you suggest as the proper age 
at which a man should retire P—I coyld not say any 
particular time. I think it would be very difficult 
to determine a man’s efficiency by his age. 

3167. Would you not say that for an- ordinary 
trooper’s duty in the ranks, the age of 55 or 60 
would be quite old enough P—I think that nine men 


out of ten should go out at 60 undoubtedly. 


3168. With regard to recruiting, it has been stated 
that some corps find it advantageous to have a 
quartermaster-serjeant for a troop, who is generally 
an influential yeoman, and whose main duty is with 
the troop: is that, in your opinion, an advantage P— 
In my regiment they are of no use, and-1 think there 
is this disadvantage, that they are something of an 


. intermediate kind; they are neither officers nor non- 


a> 


an 


commissioned officers. 


»—No, I have not. 


3169. Would you hold the officers of troops and 


the troop serjeant-majors directly responsible for the 
recruiting P—Yes, I would; the Captains are obliged 
to take away sometimes a very good non-commis- 
sioned officer for the purpose of making him a 
quartermaster-serjeant, and then he his shelved. 
3170. (Marquis of Atlesbury.) With regard to the 
pay, it is perfectly true that the pay is theoretically 


' different; thatis to say, 1t amounts to 7s. 1d. instead 


of 7s., although that is hardly worth consideration ; 
but does your troop serjeant-major take much part 
in the recruiting of the troops P—After he has been 
with the troop for some time, I think he does assist 
in it. 

3171. Is there not generally some superior non- 
commissioned officer in a troop, who is rather looked 
up to by the troop, and who has considerable in- 
fluence in recruiting ?—Certainly there is. 

3172. Do you not think it advisable to maintain 
the appointment of quartermaster-serjeant, in order 
to have an opportunity of giving promotion to ser- 
jeants of the description I have mentioned P—No, I 
do not. My idea of the organization of a Yeomanry 
troop is, that it is better, with a view to discipline, 
that the troop serjeant-major should come next to 
the officers, and that there should be nothing between 
him and officers. The senior serjeant might act, 
and arrange as you have described, in assisting to 
recruit the troop, quite as well as if he were called 
quartermaster-serjeant. 

3173. Have you not found that the rank of quarter. 
master-serjeant, has been rather looked up to, as a 
compliment to the most influential man in a troop P 
Some of my best serjeants have 
been made quartermaster-serjeants, and their services 
as serjeants are thereby lost to the troop. 


The Witness withdrew. 


[ Adjourned to Tuesday, 25th of May. | 
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PRESENT: 


Colonel Sir F. FitzWyeram, Bart. 
Colonel Bipputrx, R.A., A.A.G. 

Captain the Right Hon. Lord Sxe~merspatz. 
Captain Viscount Newport, M.P. 


3174. (Chatrman.) You are the Adjutant of the 
Lanarkshire Yeomanry, are you not !—I am Adjutant 


‘of the Queen’s Own Royal Glasgow and Lower Ward 


of Lanarkshire Yeomanry Cavalry. There are two 
regiments in the county. 
3175. You were appointed under the new system, 
were you not ?—Yes. 
_ 3176. Have you seen the General Instructions which 
have heen placed before the Committee ?—Yes. 
3177. With regard to your position, you perform, 
do you not, precisely the same. duties as an Adjutant 
of Yeomanry used to perform under the old system ; 
that is to say, the ordinary duties of an Adjutant of 
Yeomanry?—Yes. Ido not know what they do in 
other regiments, but, as a general rule, I believe the 
duties are the same. In addition to that I keep the 
accounts of the regiment, which were not kept by my 
predecessor. 
3178. Your pay and allowances, I believe, are also 
the same as those under the old scale. You receive 
only 10s, a-day (—Yes. 


The Hon. F. Sranuny, in the Chair. 
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Mr. De ta BERE. 
Mr. Toupor Jounson. 
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3179. When you left the Regular Service, had you Oupt. Kendal 


for a time to surrender a portion of your pay t—The 
loss in pay and allowances is equivalent to between 
3502. and 4002. a-year: in round numbers, 350/. 

3180. With regard tothe serjeantswhoare under you, 
they receive, I suppose, the usual pay and allowances of 
Yeomanry serjeants!—There are two classes at pre- 
sent, one on the old footing-and one on the new footing, 


‘The men on the old footing get 2s. a-day pay and 2s. 


a-day pension, and the present men get 2s. 3d. a-day 
pay and 6d. for rations, 6d. for lodgings, and 1d. for 
re-engaged pay. 

3181. How many men have you on the new foot- 
ing t—One at present. 

3182. Do you consider that the pay of the serjeants 
is sufficient generally for the performance of their 
duties?—TI do not see what attraction there can be for 
aman to corse from the Line into the Yeomanry at 
the present time. He must lose in the lodging, to 
begin with. At least, in the part of the country that 
I am in, he could not get his lodgings there under 1s, 


be 
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Cnn ei a-dlay—speaking of the most ordinary lodgings; and 


with regard to his pay, he would get so much less: 
that is to say, if he was with a Regular regiment he 
would get his rations, which are of “much more value 
than the pay he receives in compensation for them. If 
he is a family man, of course, he only gets 2d. a-day, 
which is the difference in the lodging allowance, and 
it is much harder to find accommodation than if he 
was in a regiment. 

3183. I suppose the only advantage which a man 
gains is, that he is not liable to be moved about frem 
one place to another ?—That is really the only advan- 
tage that he gains, I think. 

3184. Have you much difficulty in obtaining men 
to take the appointment of permanent serjeant?—I 
only had one vacancy, and I wrote to four or five 
regiments and failed in each case, but I have obtamed 
one through Colonel Seager, the inspector of the dis- 
trict. 

3185 Did you find that there was much disinclina- 
tion on the part of the regiments to supply you with 
men?—Yes. In the first instance, on the part of the 
non-cominissioned officers themselves; they did not 
come forward. 

3186. Do you think that the non-commissioned 
officers should be allowed to accept any civil employ- 
ments, such as clerkships or any other similar work !— 
So long as they do not interfere with their military 
duties. I think that the Service has a prior claim 
upon their duty, but I see not the least objection to 
their accepting civil employment’; in fact, I do not 
think that they could exist without it. 

3187. What are the duties which: your serjeants 
have to perform when the regiment is not embodied 4 
—They go round once every quarter to each man in 
their troop and inspect the clothing, the arms, the 
accoutrements and saddlery, and enter it in a printed 
form, which the man himself has to acknowledge is 
correct ; and they bring in all the damaged articles 
and have them repaired. In addition to that, they 
are now recruiting-serjeants. 

3189. Do they do anything in ae way of recruiting ? 
—I do not think that I have got more than § or 10 
recruits altogether in the last year. 

3190. Do: your serjeants drill the men at different 
places during the non-training period ?—Yes, those 
who volunteer for extra drill ; and a good many 
recruits do volunteer. 

3191. Do the serjeants get the men together for any 
squad drills from time to time out of the drill season P 
—Little or nothing is done, the Glasgow regiment 
being constituted as it is. It is chiefly composed of 
clerks in offices, aud merchants and gentlemen who 
live some distance away from the town, and who come 
into the town for business every day. They are not, 
as a general rule in the regiment, of the farmer class 
at all. I have one troop that is composed nearly 
entirely of farmers ; but the rest are chiefly city clerks, 
and what they call writers, lawyers, and men of that 
sort. 

3192. Hew many of your troops come from Glasgow? 
—tTwo, distinctly ; and as to the third they are not 
quite satisfied whether it is a Glasgow troop or partly 
a country troop. I think it is half-and-half; but they 
rather prefer calling themselves a Glasgow troop. 

3193. Are the serjeants responsible for the troop 
stores, or is there a general store from which the 
things are issued!—There is one head-quarters’ store 
in which all the surplus stores, the arms and accoutre- 
' ments, and the clothing of the band, are kept. There 

are other stores, but they are not recognized. There 
is a certain, class of men who are travelling about a 
good deal—the farmers in the regiment—who cannot 
look after their own clothes, and they give them over 
to their staff-serjeants to look after; but I do not 
recognize that, because every man is supposed to keep 
his own clothing, ready to turn out at a moment’s 
notice. 

3194. Are any of your serjegnts paid anything out 
of the Contingent Fund ?—Nothing, 

3195. Do thev receive any pay or allowances, directly 


or indirectly, from the regiment, except the pay which 
is authorized by Government ?—One does ; the serjeant- 
major of the regiment receives 1/. a month for taking 
charge of the stores, 

3196. From what fund does he receive it?—From 
the Regimental Fund. 

3197. By the Regimental Fund are we to under- 
stand that you mean the Contingent Fund, the 2/. 
a man?—It is formed in a great measure on the 
Contingent Fund ; but there are other sources which 
go to increase it, such as the officers refusing to take 
their pay and giving it into the Regimental Fund. 

3198. Ave any of the troop serjeant- majors, to your 
knowledge, supplied with horses, or with allowances of 
any kind by the captains of troops ?—The regimental 
serjeant-major had the regimental store and a house 
free ; two other troop serjeants have free houses given 
them by their troop Captains. 

3199. How are they mounted generally ? Does the 
Captain of the troop find a horse P—No, they are 
furnished from the Regimental Fund. ‘There was one 
horse furnished last year for the first time, I heard, in 
the regiment by a troop Captain; but for the two 
years previously, and this year, | have paid for the 
whole of the horses out of the Regimental Fund. 

3200. Is the horse provided during the whole year ? 
No, it is hired for the season. There is no ditiouly 
in hiring horses there. 

3201. Then, of course, na question arises with 
regard to forage allowance to the serjeant ; if a man 
was given forage allowance, it would simply go into his 
own-pocket ?—Under the present system, certainly. 

3202. (Colonel Biddulph.) Is the regimental serjeant- 
major on the’permanent stafl, or is he a yeoman ?—He 
is on the permanent staff. 

3203. He acts as regimental serjeant- major in addi- 
tion to his troop duties ?—Yes. 

3204. As you have head-quarters for three troops in 
Glasgow, could one serjeant look after two troops ?—1 
hardly think he could do. so, well; 
scattered about a great deal. Although they are called 
Glasgow croops they live at distances all over the 
town and the neighbouring villages, or in the suburbs 
of the town, at places six or eight miles off, and other 
places. 

3205. I suppose that for a good portion of the year 


the serjeants have not much to do ?—Four times - 


a year they have got to go round to visit the men, and 
they cannot do it very “well under three weeks at a 
time. 

3206. Have any of your permanent serjeants any 
civil employments /—AlIl of them. One is a sort of 
tax gatherer; he collects rents and does that sort of 
duty. Another is an assistant in the household of 
the Duke of Hamilton; another is a warder in the 
gaol, or he performs some duty in the gaol; anda 


fourth has been found employment lately by his Cap- 


tain, I think, in the way of assisting a factor. 

3207. It appears then that they have a good deal of 
time at their disposal ?—They have, distinctly. 

3208. (Lord Skelmersdale.) With regard to the 
Regimental Fund, is that supported by the officers 


at a fixed rate every year of so much per troop?— — 


No, it is not supported in that way. There are 
other sources from which it is supplemented, and 
the main source is what the men themselves give. 
Formerly very few men took their pay at all; they 
were a wealthy class of men. In fact, it has been a 
a common thing to promote men from privates to the 
rank of officers. They have refused to. draw any pay 
at all; it is drawn for them, and thrown into the fund. 
Tn addition to that, the men give a certain sum to be 
allowed to join the regiment. 

3209. When the serjeatit- majors of troops go their 


rounds and make inspections of the accoutrements, and ° 


so on, of the men, have they the use of a horse, or do 
they find their way about at their own expense ?—The 
Regimental Fund pays for them chiefly. They do it by 
trains and by cabs ; ne have no horses maintained 
for them, 

3210. No expense is thrown upon them personally ? 


the men are — 


7? 
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—No, it is thrown on the Regimental Fund. ‘There 


are so many claims upon it that it would be annually 


very deeply in debt if it was not for the manner in 
which it is supplemented. 

13211. (Mr. De la Bere.) With regard to your ser-- 
jeants, do you prefer serjeants who have been old soldiers 
and are in receipt of a pension, or men fresh from the 
Cavalry ?- Which men best perform the duty ?—I have 


_ had very little experience in that, only one season with 
' one of the new class, and he certainly gave very great 


_ hardly so ; 


satisfaction. I think that the old class are liable to 
become stale in their duties. 

3212. As a rule, you prefer men who come from a 
Cavalry regiment before they get near their time 
for receiving a pension ?—I do not advocate young 
soldiers. 

3218. Would you prefer them after they had had 
15 years’ service 1—Yes, that would be a very good 
time for them to come in. [I think that. the men of 
the present age are a very useful class of men, only 


‘that they are apt to get a little stale in their work, 


and they require constant furbishing up. 
3214. (Viscount Newport.) Have you found any 
difficulty in procuring permanent .serjeants ?—Only in 


‘the one instance I referred to, but I think that might 


be rectified now by getting them through the School 
of Instruction at Aldershot. I understand that I 
skall have no difficulty in future, and that on appli- 
eation to the School of Instruction, they will be 
nominated from Aldershot. 
3215. Are the horses which are provided for the 
ermanent serjeants paid for out of the Contingent 
und ?—Out of the Regimental Fund, of which the 
Contingent Fund forms a “part. 
3216. Tt forms the chief part, does it not ?—No, 
it may form half perhaps. 
3217. Who superintends the selection of the horses ? 


- —The Adjutant. 


3218. Have you found no difficulty in procuring 
horses ?—No, you can get any number of them. They 
charge very largely for them ; during the week while 
the regiment is embodied it costs between 87, and 101. 
for each horse. 

3219. Do you think that is altogether a satisfactory 
mode of providing the serjeant-majors with horses P— 
Ido not think that Line regiments would very well like 
to transfer their troopers for Yeomanry purposes; but 
I do not see why, when a regiment was in the neigh- 
bourhood, the horses: could not be furnished to the 
Permanent Staff from it. 

3220. None of your serjeant-majors, as I under- 
stand, are mounted by the Captains of troops ?—One of 
them last year was, but no others. 

3221. (Sir F. FitzWygram.) After a serjeant has 
completed his period of engagement in the army he 
comes on the old scale of pay to the Yeomanry, does he 


_not?—I was not aware that any serjeants were 


appointed now after having completed their service. 
3222. I mean this, that he stays on with you after 
he has completed his service P—Yes, he may; but 


' then he would come on the pay of 2s. a-day. 


_ when they first come, what they are to get. 


3223. If a serjeant joins a Yeomanry regiment 
before the completion of his engagement in the Army, 
he does so quite voluntarily, does he not, because he 
thinks it preferable to remaining with his regiment ? 
—It is entirely voluntary; he hopes to mend his 
position. 

3224. If you can get a sufficient supply of serjeants 
it may be fairly said, may it not, that the terms are 
sufficient /—I do not. think they quite understand, 
The only 


- man that I have seen who has joined in that way, 


since [ have been in the regiment, found himself taken 


very much aback when he “found that he was only to 
get what he did receive. It cost him double what he 
received for his lodgings, and a man who has a family 
certainly could not have lived without his troop Cap- 
tain looking after him, and giving him some civil 
employment. 

_ 3225. How much a day extra, in your’ opinion, 
ought he to receive? 38s. 4d. is the present pay, is it 


not {—Yes, if he is a married man ; but 2d. less if he Capt. Kendal - 


is single, 

3226. If the pay was increased to 4s., do you think 
that would be a sufficient’ rate of pay ?—I think that 
they look upon it in this light, that they draw less pay 
now than the other Auxiliary Forces, and that the 
serjeants in the other forces, such as the Militia for 
instance, have but little more to do than they have, and 
receive higher pay and get barrack accommodation and 
rations. 

3227. It isa greater hardship, is it not,on a man from 
the Line than it is upon the older serjeants, because the 
older serjeants can probably get some employment in 
the neighbourhood, but a man who has just come from 
the Line cannot ?—It is very much harder upon the 
new service men than upon the old ones. 

3228. (Chairman) With regard to the serjeant whom 
you spoke of, was he on the married roll of his old 
regiment Ves. 

3229. Referring to what you said just n now, namely, 
that you anticipate little or no difficulty in getting 


serjeants from the School at Aldershot ; do you think, 


there would be the same facility in all parts of the 
country for getting men to come to the School? Is it 
not a matter of individual choice very much with the 
men ?—They have all been looking forward to an im- 
provement in their position for the last two years, and, 
anticipating this, I think that there would be no diffi- 
culty in regiments in getting them to volunteer their 
services for the Auxiliary Cavalry, and I think that 
it would be most advisable to let them pass through 
the School of Instruction and be registered there. 

3230. Might not the same thing occur again, which 
apparently has occurred in the case to which you have 
referred, that a man might not knowwhat employment 
he was accepting and what he would receive for it, and 
that whereas he might think he would have sufficient 
pay, when he came toa place where living was expen- 
sive he would find it not enough to keep him P—Yes, 
on the same rates of pay. 

3231. Do you think that that would be-better met 
under the new system, or under the old system when 
every man knew where he was going ?—Under the old 
system a man had finished his service, and he was glad 
to take anything in order to add to his pension, but 
under the present system aman is in the middle of his 
service and he has to serve a certain number of years 
‘to complete it, during which time he could be living 
more economically than when he is detached from his 
regiment. 

‘3232. Do you mean this, that a man should come on 
the roll at the School and be allowed either to 
volunteer, or to.be selected from the School, as vacan- 
cies occurred in the Auxiliary Cavalry ?-—Yes, I should 
recommend that all candidates, who were recom- 
mended by their commanding officers, should send 
their names in to the School of Instruction, and as 
vacancies occurred they might be applied for. direct, 
through the School, and not through the regiments, 
that is to say, that they might have passed through 
their examination at the School before they were sent 
to us. 

$233. Do you think that there would be a sufficient 
number of men, who would volunteer, to be kept under 
a test of that sort?—If their prospects were improved 
I see no difficulty .in it. 

3234. Do you think that it could be explained 
clearly enough to the men, who were at the School, that 
their pay in some parts of the country might not re- 
present what it did in other parts of the country +I 
quite think so. I think that their going through the 


School is the best chance that they could get of learn- 


ing what their position would be. As long as they 
are in a regiment no one knows anything about i it, for 
the purpose of explaining to them what their altered 
circumstances are likely to be, but, if they went to the 


. school, it would be so generally known, that the matter 


could be explained to them. 

3235. Take the case ot two men wks go to the 
School together and one goes to a regiment where 
lodgings and living are expensive, and another goes ‘to 
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you. ‘think that there would be a good deal of grumbling ~ 
on account of the inequality of their positions?—I - 


think not. I think that they would know what they 
had to expect when they accepted the appointment. 

3236. You would leave it entirely optional with 
the men to take, or not to take, the particular appoint- 
ments which were offered to them ?—Yes. 

3237. How would you have them taken off the 
roster ?—I think that that might be met“in this way. 
If the roster was maintained and a candidate refused a 
certain regiment the next man might get it, condition- 
ally on accepting it, and let the man refusing it pass on 
to the end of the roster. After that I think it would be 
wiser to appoint them direct as they stood on the 
roster, and if they declined let them retire altogether. 

3238. Do you think that a man likes to go back to 
his own county or not, as a rule ?—I think that a man 
would decidedly do so if he could 

8239. If you had a roster, might it not happen 
that you might have a Devonshire man taken for a 


Scotch regiment, and a Scotchman taken for an Essex 


regiment, and so forth?—In the Cavalry of the Line 
they are not recruited now, as they are for the Intantry, 
by central depdts, they are picked up miscellaneously, 
anywhere, so that they do not know the county that 
they belong to. When I said ‘‘yes” just now, as to 
going back to their own county, I thought that a man 
would prefer to go back to the county, in which he was 


born, to going to a strange county, but they are not 


localized in any way. 

3240. My question was, whether, if you keep 
strictly to the roster, it might not happen that you 
might, in the majority of cases, have a man going 
somewhere else than where he would prefer to go? 
—I think not. 
sufficiently for it in prospect. 

3241. (Colonel Biddulph.) You have spoken of 
serjeants being taken under the new rules and the old 
rules. Am I to understand that there is any rule for- 
bidding pensioners to be taken ?—I do not know that 
there is any rule forbidding pensioners to be taken, but 
I am not aware that pensioners ever are taken now. 

2242. Is it not rather the case that the new rules 
have been engrafted on the old rules, and that it has 
been thrown open to transfers from the Army of men 
who have nearly completed their service, instead of 
being limited simply to men who have been discharged ? 
—I think that is right. I do not think that I should 
look out for pensioners, if I could get younger and 
more active men, 

3243. You do not object to retaining the men 
after they have completed their time, do you ?—No, 
not if they still shew aptitude and activity for their 
work. 

3244. (Mr. Tudor Johnson.) Have you a trumpet- 
major in your regiment ’— Yes, 

3245. What are his duties?—He is employed to 
manage our band, and he attends the preliminary drills, 
for the purpose of teaching the trumpet calls in the 
field—those are the duties of field-trumpeter on 
parade, 

3246. He acts as bandmaster, as well as trumpet- 
major '—Yes. 

3247. (Chairman) Do you think that the present 
organization and equipment of the Yeomanry are 
applicable to the modern requirements of Cavalry ? 
With regard first to the equipment, what saddlery do 
you use, the ordinary regulation saddle ?—No ; it isan 
obsolete pattern that we “have got, but we are gradually 
introducmg the Government “Regulation saddle, and 
when we reinforced our strength a year or so ago, we 
did it entirely by adopting ‘the Governmefit saddles. 
I should recommend them in preference to anything I 
have seen. 

3248. I think your dress is something of a Dragoon 
dress, is it not —Yes; it was formed upon the dress 
uf the Blues originally, but without their jack-boots— 
it is in contemplation to introduce jack-boots now into 
the regiment, or, when I say jack-boots, I mean the 
ordinary Regulation boots of the Cavalry. 


I do not think that a man would care 


3249. Are you armed with the Weatley-Richapdat 
carbine and sword ?—Yes, the former I think are bad 
for the Cavalry. 


I do not think that any man, if he | 


is to fire mounted, under certain circumstances, can — 


well make use of the carbine to put onacap. He. 


may be prevented by cold or wet weather or by the 
restiveness' of his horse, and capping delays the 
rapidity of firing. 

3250. You would recommend tbat the cartridge 
should be self-igniting ?—Yes, and I believe that there 
are some regiments that have lances, but I should 
meprecate those for anything like Yeomen. 

251. Is the remainder of your equipment the 
Sanars Cavalry equipment, the saddle, ele and so 
forth ’—Yes, exactly. 

3252. Do you consider that they are, on ‘he whole, 
the best for the Yeomanry ?—Yes ; I would have them 
as nearly as possible the same as the Line. 

3253. With regard to training, do you think that 
Yeomen should be trained for the duties of the Regular 
Cavalry, such as acting in large masses, and charging 


in line, or that more stress should be laid upon dis- - 


mounted duty and outpost duty ?—The latter distinetly. 

I think that it would be wrong to work them brigading 
as a Regiment of the Line for drill. I should never, 
recommend the Yeomanry to be drilled in double 
ranks, 
dismounted work, patrolling, reconnaissance, and out- 
post duties generally, but for line purposes I should 
Say no. 

3254, I suppose you would consider that they shodid 
be sufficiently acquainted with drill to conform to the 
movements of a brigade column ?—Yes; they have 
hardly time just now “to-do both, but they shew great 
aptitude in picking up their regimental drill, so that 
in the course of four or five days they would learn it, 


I think that their chief duties ought to be for ~ 


I think, pretty accurately ; but then those days are 


quite wasted for outpost duties. 
3255. I believe you have to do outpost duty with 
your regiment ?— Yes. ° 


3256. Do the men pick it up pretty quickly ? You | 


have, I think you said, rather a superior class of men P 
—Yes, they are very fond of it. Le like it very 
much, 

3257. Is it your opinion that more stress ought to 
be laid upon outpost and dismounted duty '—Quite so : 
I should make it their chief instruction. 

3258. With regard to skill at arms, do you think 
that most stress should’ be laid upon the carbine 


_ instruction or upon sword exercise !—Anything like 


manual or platoon drill I should think of very little 
use; but as to firing, nearly all the men are more or 
less habituated to firearms, and they fire very well 
indeed, as a general rule, but they are utterly unac- 
customed to sword drill, so that you have to give them 


more instruction in that than in the use of the- 


carbine. 


3259. If you had to direct your attention to skill at” 


arms, would you lay more stress upon the men being 
able to use the sword, or able to fire?—-I should 
lay most stress upon the carbine, I think, I think 
that that would be their chief duty if there was any 
service to perform. 

3260. I suppose that in the neighbourhood of the 
town you: have access to Volunteer rifle ranges ?—No, 
we can never use them; they are too fully occupied 
now, there are so many regiments of their own. 

3261. Where do your men practise ?—They never 
practise except during the permanent duty, and then 

we have a range on our own commanding officer’s 
ground. 


3262. A suggestion has been made i some witnesses . 


that, having regard to the duties of the Yeomanry 
being probably dismounted duties, some arrangement 
should be made by. which the sword could be left 
attached to the saddle. What is your opinion upon 
that point ?—-I should not like to separate a man from 
his arms. I think if it was found that a man could 
not act with his sword attached to him, for rapid firing 
purposes, or holding a position, he might take it off, and 
hook it on again when he wanted to move forward, 


! 
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3263. You would’ put up with any small inconve- 
_hience rather than part the man from his sword ?— 
Yes, certainly, . ! 
pe Do you recommend drilling in rank entire ? 
—Yes,. 

3265. Are any prizes given for shooting in your 
regiment ?—There are three troop prizes in'each troop, 
and one regimental prize. 

- 3266. Those prizes are given, I presume, by the 
officers ?—Yes.. 

3267. Do you think that that encourages com- 
petition or not’—Very much; but they are a little 
over-weighted by one or two very good men, who 
would make marksmen in any competition. 

3268. Do you think that the question of prizes is 
best left to the officers of troops, or the regiment, or 
that Government ‘prizes should be given?—I think 
that prizes should be given, but the question is whether 


_ the Government would be prepared to make an ex- 


penditure for it, or whether any money that they 
might give would not be more advantageously used for 
the general support of the regiment. I think that 
the troop Captains are willing enough to continue 
their expenditure, and of course it falls heavier upon 
‘them. There are prizes also given for sword com- 
petition, 

3269. Those, I presume, are also given by the 


’ officers ?—Yes. 


3270. (Captain Ridley.) How long is it since your 
regiment has been drilled regularly in outpost duties 
as distinguished from field movements?—We had a 
portion of it last year in the month of May. 

38271. With regard to the shooting, have you had 


_ more experience of that than one year?—I have had 


three drill seasons with the regiment. 

3272. Am I to understand that within the eight 
days’ permanent duty, or practically five days, you 
find time for shooting and drill ?—No, it is not nearly 
a sufficient length of time, and ‘the men say so; they 
feel it themselves, and they have frequently asked for 
a prolonged time for drilling, and suggested that they 


_ should be allowed to have more days at the preli- 


minary drills, so much so, that next year, at their own 
suggestion,’ | was going to embody them, for three 
days beforehand without any pay at all. 

8273. That is to say, to make the three days’ pre- 
liminary drill immediately precede the permanent 
duty?—To make it as it were permanent duty for 


' outpost and reconndissance duties. 


3274. Your regiment would be willing, would it, 
to come out for those three additional days without 
pay !—By, of course, a little pressure. I believe that 
a great many have already volunteered for it. 

3275. I suppose that the men of your regiment are 
of a .higher class than usual?—They are men who, 
as a tule, do not take their pay as a means of sub- 

. sistence. 

8276. I suppose your parade movements are very 
restricted, that is to say, you do not do much more 
than march past !—Yes, we have up to this year. I 
was not aware that the inspector would stand a com- 
paratively shuffling parade for field drill, and it was 
only during this last drill period that I asked him 
for permission, and he sanctioned it, for outpost duties 
chiefly. 

. 3277. Then the inspector does not attach much 
value to the men marching past smartly ?—I think he 


_ prefers reconnaissance duty; but he said that if I 


purposed to take them out next year he would like to 
come up and watch the action of it in preference to 
the line drili. : 

. 3278, (Colonel Biddulph). Ave all your men prac- 
tised in rifle shooting 1—No, the whole of the men in 
the regiment do not shoot. 

$279. You say that it is carried out during the 
permanent duty. How many days do you devote to 
it, what length of time ?—Ittakesaboutfour afternoons. 
- 3280. I suppose, from your regiment being com- 
posed of men living all very much together, the troops 
are tolerably equal in number !—They should be s0, 
but they did not turn out so this year, 


vs . * . : : ’ 


3281. As they are nearly of a strength you managed Capt. Kendal 


them without difficulty P—Yes. 

3282. As you work them in rank entire, you work 
each troop as a squadron, I’ suppose?—That was the 
desire in the first instance, but they seemed to shew a 
reluctance to be drilled with other troops, and I found 
it impossible to get a steady drill. From that cir- 
cumstance I formed them into line, and numbered 
them off from the right, and divided them into separate 
squadrons. 

3283. Did they object to that !—Not in the least. 

3284. (Lord Skelmersdale.) With regard to your last 
answer, did the men absolutely refuse to work with 
other troops? Suppose, for example, that: you wanted 
to equalize two squadrons, did the men of one troop 
refuse to work with the men of the other troop?—No, 
they have never shewn: any symptom of that sort, but 
they have generally let me understand that it was 
unpleasant to them, and that it was not to their liking. 
It had been done apparently in a way which did not 
suit their views ; they thought that they were selected 
to be transferred: from their own troops to go to other 
troops; and they thought it was looked upon in this 
way, “we do not require you, now in our troop, you 
are a bad man or have a bad horse.” | 


3285. With regard to shooting, do you carry onthe . 


practice at the preliminary drills at all?—Not the 
firing—merely the exercise. 

3286. (Viscount Newport.) Did I understand you, 
rightly, to say that field movements and. outpost 
duties were performed on the same day during per- 
manent duty ?—Yes. 

3287. What proportion of each do you go through 
as to the number of days ?—-When I do not propose 
going through any field movements on the same day 
that the outpost duty is performed, I would take the 
men out to a place where there are some large moors, 
and give them reconnaissance duty over them, which 
would take a whole day by itself. 

3288. Should you do that on more than one day ?— 
I should monopolize four days out of the six, f think, 
for it. 

3289. Then, you do not think it desirable that 
parade movements should be practised at all P— 
For general efficiency, they might require to be 
practised, certainly, but I think that it has another 
necessity attached to it, which is, that the men require 
some sort of gala day as an attraction, and unless they 
can march steadily past, and show off effectively before 
a large crowd, I think they would not feel half the 
interest they do in the thing ; they look upon it as a 
sort of review, and it brings out 15,000 or 20,000 
people to look at them. 


8290, Have you any foot parades during the per- 


manent training Pp—No. 

3291. Do you practise outpost duty at the prelimi- 
nary drills? —Notas yet, butI think of doing sonext year. 

3292. Do not you think that you would have more 
difficulty in getting the men in your regiment, com- 
posed as it is of farmers, to come out for a longer time 
than men who come from a town !—I think not. The 
troops, composed of farmers, this year turned out 
stronger than the town troops. 

3293. Do you think that the farmers could spare 
the time as easily as the other men !— Yes, if the season 
was judiciously selected. We changed the season of 
drill this year into the season when the farmers had 
not much to do. 

3294, When was that?—At the end of April and 
beginning of May, and they came out very readily. 

3295. Is there not an advantage, when working in 
two ranks, in being able to put the unsteady Lorses 
into the rear rank?—The front rank horses are too 
unsteady for it. In a single rank it is as much as they 
can do to keep the rank steady, from the horses’ kick- 
ing, for the first few days.- There is not time enough 
to steady the horses ; they are riding over one another. 
The only advantage arising from double ranks is from 
the efficiency in collected weight. 

3296. If a certain number of the men had small 
horses it would look much better, would it not, to put 
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advantage for inspection, of course. 
_ 3297, What number of squadrons have you +—Four. 
3298. Would it not take up the whole of the drill- 
ground to drill them in rank entire!—There are four 
squadrons, consisting of about 50 men to a squadron 
and 25 file in a troop. The ground is no object to us. 
3299. Have you no difficulty in getting drill- 


- ground 1—Not the least ; there is every accommodation. 


There is a riding-school, a range, and a drill-field ot 
about 300 acres. 

3300. Do the men shoot for prizes after they have 
been drilling all day on permanent duty 1—We gene- 
rally go through the, mounted drill from 7 o’clock in 
the morning till between 11 and 12, and then break 
off and re-assemble for rifle drill and sword competition 
by alternate troops at about 2 o’clock in the afternoon, 
which lasts till 6 o’clock in the evening. 

3301. (Sir F. FitzWygram.) You object to the 
sword being carried on the saddle 1— Yes. 

3302. What greater objection is there to the sword 
being so carried than the carbine, which has always 
been carried on the saddle, and not on the man’s bagk ? 
—lI think it is only recently that the carbine has been 
attached to'the saddle; I think it used to be worn on 
a sling, only the muzzle going into the toe-bucket. If 


_an accident occurred to the horse from a fall, it is 


likely, when on the saddle, to be injured. On service, 
if the horse was shot or met with an accident, the 
man would have no means of carrying his sword. 
he loses his horse he is unarmed. 

3303. Yes, but with regard to dismounted practice 
the carbine is the efficient weapon, and not the sword; 
the sword is only useful on horseback ?—Yes, but it 
is very possible that a man’s ammunition might be 
expended, and he would have no weapon to fall back 
upon atall., 

3304. The proposition with regard to the sword 
being carried on the saddle is, that the man can hook 
it on if he chooses; he has still a belt on him, although 
not asword. He wears a belt, and there is a hook to 
it, and he can take the sword off or put it on that belt? 
—If it was carried on his horse, and the horse was 
always in the rear away from where the man was 
shooting, the sword would be useless to him in an 
emergency. I do not think that I have ever seen any 
foot skirmishing where the sword interfered with a 
man’s movements and he could not do anything that 
was required of him. 

3305. Could he, for example, go through a hedge 
easily ?—I think so. I have seen that practised at 
Aldershot very successfully. j 

3306. Do you think that if, in the case of an inva- 
sien, the Yeomanry were brought into camp with the 
Regular Cavalry, in a month they would be fit to act 
with them ?—I am satisfied that they would. 

3307. And if they could do so, they would form a 
valuable:addition to the Regular Cavalry, which is not 
strong in numbers?—I think in a country like 
England, so intersected as it is, with walls and hedges, 
that the Yeomanry might become, if anything, more 


efficient for general purposes than the Regular Cavalry, 
especially in their own county, because they would 


know the country so much better than the Regular 
Cavalry who were just brought into it. 

8308. Would they not form a valuable addition to 
the Cavalry after they. had been in camp with a few 
regiments fora month ?—Yes, I am satisfied that they 
would form a very valuable adjunct. 

3309. (Captain Ridley.) You have spoken of un- 
steady horses. Have you races at the end of your 
duty each year P—Yes. 

3310. I suppose that the horses which run in the 
races have to be out in full equipment during the per- 


manent duty ?—Yes, and then there is rather a ten-: 


dency to bring in a class of horse which causes much 
unsteadiness. aun 
3311. Do you think that that has improved the 
horse for Yeomanry purposes, or the contrary ~—I 
think if it is unregulated it 1s apt to bring in a bad 
class of horse. We had a very large class of horses 


if 


that were thoroughbred horses, platers, and racers, but 
these have been entirely abolished, so that no horse 


-that is thoroughbred, or which, in the opinion of the 


committee, is a thoroughbred horse, which does not 
come under Lord Calthorpe’s rule, is allowed to enter 
at all for any race, and this will abolish. everything 
of that kind. There is no fear of that now. It was 
found that that brought in a bad class of horse for 
Yeomanry purposes 


“3312. (Viscount Newport.) Am I to understand — 


that you disqualified thoroughbred horses ?—Yes. 
3313. Do you not find other strong thoroughbred 


horses to carry the Yeomen?—That is a very wide 


question. The men average from 6 ft. din. to some 
smaller men who come in for racing purposes of not 
more than 7 or 8stone. They have come in in that 
way, and have prevented others from doing so. ; 
3314. In fact, you encourage underbred horses for 
the Yeomanry ?—I would encourage heavy weight 
and powerful horses, but discourage light platers. 
3315. Have you many thoroughbred. horses in your 
regiment ?—A large number ; but I do not think that we 


should disqualify at the present time more than about: 


ten or twelve really thoroughbred horses that have run 
for plates, but the men buy them for the occasion. 
3316. Is it the fact that you have disqualified only 
the horses that have run, or did you disqualify 
all thoroughbred horses?—We virtually disqualified 
thoroughbred horses altogether. No man would buy 
a horse to win a regimental cup, and to retain it when 


he might not run it for other purposes, which he would © 


not be allowed to do-under Lord Calthorpe’s rule. 
3317, Which do you consider makes the most 
efficient Yeoman, a farmer or an artisan in a town f— 


They both attend to their work very regularly. Ido. 


not think that there is any distinction between them. 


ne) ee) Oe ta ee 


a ee 


——— 


3318. You probably find them efficient in different — 


ways. Do not farmers, asa rule, ride better, and are 
they not better horsemen than artisans in the town? 


—We have no artisans in the town proper ; they are | 


chiefly men, or a large number of them, who might be 
hunting every day in the week. 

3319. Is the shooting of the men from the town and 
of the men from the country pretty even t—The 
countrymen always win, and beat the men living in 
the town. 


3320. (Chairman.) What do you think should be ~ 


the minimum strength of troops, knowing that it is 
difficult to ensure that all the men will turn out ?—I 
should make the minimum perhaps rather larger than 
is ordinarily the case. I shouldsay that the minimum 
should not be certainly under 50. I think 60 would 
be nearer the mark for a good troop mounted. 

3321. I presume that if troops came out only 16 or 
17 strong, yeu would hardly think it worth while to 
keep them ’—No. 


332%. I understood you to say that you thought 


the squadron system would not work, and that 
the organization had better be by troops P—I think 
so. I think that the squadron system would not 
answer in the Yeomanry. 

8323. It has been stated, with regard to other 
regiments differently situated from yours, that the 
keeping up of the strength of the troops depended 
mainly upon the troop officers. Would that be so in 
your case P—I think so. 
tained entirely by the working of the troop Captains. 
With regard to the troop organization question, 
although single troops would be useless by themselves 
for acting as a regiment, a detached troop, I think, 
might be very useful if it were in some manner 


afhliated ,with a regiment in: the county or in the - 


neighbouring county. I think that a detached troop 
of 60 strong might come in very efficiently as an aid 
for the civil authority without being part of a regi- 
ment. It might, I think, possibly be managed during 


the drill season to attach it for permanent duty. It 


might be affiliated and belong to a regiment. 
3324. Does not, that practically amount to saying 


The troops now are main- - 


that it should belong to a regiment ?—If it could be 4 


managed, I should recommend it, but it is possible 
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that a troop at a distance, in a neighbouring county, 
would have no regiment that they could be affiliated 
to ; they might wish to form a troop. I know an 
instance at the present time at Paisley, where they 
want to form a troop, but I doubt whether they will be 
allowed to doit by themselves. If they belonged to 
another regiment they might afford assistance on service. 

3325. That could be carried out, could-it not, by 
saying that, for Yeomanry purposes, parts of different 
counties might combine P—I think so. 

3326. Taking that view, do you think that you 
would have any difficulty in equalizing the troops for 
field purposes, if you had men belonging, not only to 
different troops and squadrons, but to different 
counties P—No, I think not. I think, as to the pre- 
liminary troop drills, that if drilled by themselves 
they would be satisfied to take their chance of places 
at the regimental parade. 

_ 3327. And take their chance also of being broken 
up ?—Yes. 7 

3328. Does your regiment assemble at head-quarters, 
or do the head-quarter troops march to the regimental 

hhead-quarters ?—The head-quarter troops, in the first 
instance, meet at a certain distance, within a few miles 
of the place where they will finally assemble, and 
march out. The head-quarters of the two troops march 
out from Glasgow together, and halt, within a short 
distance, towards Hamilton, where they are drilled 
with the other two troops. 

3329. Are they dismissed from the troop head- 
quarters —No. from the regimental head-quarters. 

3330. (Colonel Biddulph.) You have mentioned the 

‘advantage of independent troops in aid of the Civil 
power. How long would it take you to get out one of 
your troops, if it was required ?—A town troop a very 
short time. I should think two or three hours. 
_ 3331. How long would it take you to get a troop 
of Regular Cavalry from Edinburgh by rail ?—It would 
depend upon their getting the horse-trucks and having 
boxes on the line. 
_ 3332. I suppose they could move 60 horses from 
Edinburgh in trucks, and you might get them in three 
hours, so that practically you would get a Regular 
troop as quickly, if not more quickly, than you 
could possibly gather a Yeomanry troop together for 
service ?—I should think it would take them at least 
six hours to get a troop off, if they had all the accom- 
modation ready in the station ; what with bringing up 
the trucks into position and getting the horses into 
them. Everything depends so much upon the size of 
the platform, and the steadiness of the horses, and 
getting them into the trucks, 

3333. If you could reckon on getting Regular troops 
in four hours, you would probably think it hardly 
necessary to disturb people from their civil avoca- 
tions, ‘with half-trained officers, in aid of the Civil 
power ?—It was proved, in my district, that the Yeo- 
manry were effective for the purposes for which they 
were called out when the Regulars were not called 
out. 

3334. How many years ago was that ?—In 1864, I 
think. ne 

3335. (Chairman.) Do you think that, on the whole, 
the troop officers are fairly acquainted with their duties, 

or have had a fair means of becoming so?—-No, I think 
not, excepting those that we have lately had back from 
the School of Instruction, they were very efficient. 

3336. Have you recently had three officers at the 

School ?—Yes, and they came back very efficient, and 
they were of very material assistance. 

3337. I presume the respect with which an officer 
is regarded by the men is increased very much 

if they see that he is up to his work ?—Naturally. 

They came back as efficiently drilled as any squadron 
leaders I have ever seen. 

3338. Am I right in supposing that they learn there 
not’only their own drill but how to impart it to others ? 
—Yes, and make corrections wherever they see a 
fault, i See a 

3339. Would you be prepared to go so far as to say 
that all officers joining below the rank of field officers, 


» ‘ \ 
except those who havé been in the Regular Service, Capt. Kendal 


should be compelled to go to the School of Instruction ? 
—With regard to those who join in future, certainly. 
I think they would be quite prepared to do so them- 


‘ selves. 


3340. You anticipate no difficulty on the part of the 
officers ?—Not the least; in fact so little, that when 
some officers were being appointed to my regiment, the 
appointment was given on condition that they would 
go through the School, and they accepted the appoint- 
ment on those conditions, and on promotion being 
given it has been also given conditionally that they 
would agree to go through the School. 

3341. Officers have been sometimes attached for a 
month’s drill to a Regular regiment, have they not ?— 
In no instance in my regiment have they been so. J 
have seen them attached to a regiment. 

3342. Do you think that being attached to a 
regiment for a month would be as beneficial as going 
to the School ?-—No, I do not think that being at- 
tached to a regiment for six morths would be as good 
as going through the School; they do not learn the 
minutie in the same way. 

3343. With regard to the non-commissioned officers 
of the permanent staff, do you think that on their 
first joining they should be made to attend the School ? 
—J think so. 

3344, Do you think that the non-commissioned 
officers should from time to time be sent to brush up 
their knowledge, as it were, at the School +—That 
depends upon how long they are kept in a regiment. 
I think that they ought to go every third or fourth 
year. 

3345. Would it be well to have a standard of time, 
aad to say that they should go once in four years ?— 
I think so. Bats 

3346. Or would you leave it to the inspecting officer 
to point out when a man was not properly up in his 
work P—J think that I would send them compulsorily 
and lay down a general rule upon that point, other- 
wise they get no chance of learning the little changes 
that take place in the Cavalry working ; they get very 
rusty from being so many months away from drilling. 

3347. Have none of your non-commissioned officers 
been to the School of Instruction —None of them as 
yet, but they are all to go this year; I have warned 
them all to go this year. 

3348. Have they raised any difficulty about going ? 
—Not the least. . 

3349. (Captain Ridley.) Am I to understand you 
ta say that you think it is desirable to compel officers, 
on. promotion, as well as on first appomtment, to go to 
the School of Instruction?—I do not think it 
necessary if in the first instance they have passed 
through it. 

3350. With regard to all officers holding commis- 
sions now, do you think it would be reasonable to ask 
them to go to the School of Instruction? —I think it 
would be judicious to ask them, but not judicious to 
compel them. | 

3351. (Mr. De la Bére.) In the case of officers who 
have joined from the School, how long have they been 
there ?—One month. 

3352. Has that time been sufficient to make them 
efficient !—With regard to the instruction, [ think the 
time has been enough. If they could have had any 
longer time for practical experience in carrying out 
the drill which they had learned, by drilling the men of a 


regular regiment afterwards, it would have assisted - 


them very materially. They have learned up the 
detail of what is required, but they have not seen 
it put into practice. 

3353. Would it be possible for young officers, on 


- joining, to learn any portion of the preliminary drill 


at the head-quarters, under the Adjutant and the 
staff? They could then have a month at the school, 
at another time, for the more advanced instruction }— 
T think they could learn all the carbine and sword 
drill, and the foot drills. 

3354. It has been stated that so much time is 
lost at the school, in receiving preliminary instruction, 
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Capt. Kendal that they go from there really knowing nothing about 
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soldiering at all ?—I think that that is caused “by the 
school having been so quickly opened that the men 
sent there—and, I believe, men of my own regiment— 
have been sent down there hurriedly, before they 
could be regularly coached up into the work. I do 
not think that in future any man should attend who 
could not get a certificate very satisfactorily filled 
in. 

3355. Do you think that if the Adjutant went to 
the school, from time to time, it would be sufficient 
without sending all the serjeants,—It would do him 
no harm whatever. 

3356. Do you think it would be sufficient to keep 
the staff up to the mark ?—No. I think that the staff 
would get rusty by bemg so many moriths out of 
employment, and get beside into a lax state of dis- 
cipline from doing civil duties, and there are many 
reasons why | think it would improve a serjeant if he 
went there. 

3357. (Chairman.) What arrangement, do you 
think, would be the best to be made for permanent 
duty and troop drills; I think you have stated that 
you do not consider the present time sufficient ?—I 
think not. I think that the preliminary drills for 
men who have been out before might be discontinued, 
but, for recruits, I should continue at least nine dis- 
mounted drills. At present they have twelve, but, I 
think, they should have nine dismounted drills. I 


think they require every one of them, but I think 


that the last three preliminary drills should he 
compulsory mounted drills. For the permanent 
duty, I think you ought to have at least ten days. 1 
do not think that you can do without that if you 
have both reconnaissance duty and field duties. 

3358. (Colonel Biddulph) Do you find that the 
troop drills are well attended ?—No; not so well as 
I should like to see them. 

3359. Would you advocate their being continued ? 
—Yes, for recruits, and at least three mounted pre- 
liminary drills for the old soldiers. 

3360. When would you have those preliminary 
drills ?—After the recruits have their nine dismounted 
drills, just before the regiment turns out. 

3361. Would you have them immediately before 
they join, or during the permanent duty —~Imme- 
diately before they join. 

3362. Would you propose that there should be an 
increase in the number of days’ pay—that they should, 


in fact, be paid for their preliminary drills’—Yes ; - 


otherwise it would fall very heavily upon them to hire 
their horses. I mean upon those who hire them. 

- 8363. Do you advocate three days’ preliminary 
drill P—Yes, for the old soldiers. 

3364. How many other days would you recommend 
for permanent duty /—I think that they could do very 
well with ten. 

3365. Making it thirteen in all for the old soldiers? 
—-Yes. 

3366. With regard to payment, what payment 
should you propose for the preliminary drills !—I do 
not think it could be varied’ very much from the pay 
that is given for the permanent duty. 

3367. You mean the 7s. 1—Ves. 


3368. Do you think that the men eile come out 


for ag many as thirteen days, and that there would be 
no objection to that ?—I do not think that they could 
come out for thirteen days’ permanent drill; but the 
difference between the permanent drill and the preli- 
minary drill is this, that when once they are embodied 
for the permanent drill they cannot go away for other 
duties: but’the preliminary drills with us are always 
done in the evening, after the day’s work is over, from 
6 o'clock in the evening till half-past 9 or 10. They 


get a ride in the Riding School, and it does not’ 


interfere with the men’s principal duties in life ; but 
if you wanted them to attend for thirteen days for 
permanent drill I think they would hardly be able to 


_ do so. 


3369. How are the men put up oe permanent 
duty !—They are billeted. 


3370. Do they spend muc ‘h money Won gs do spend 


a very great deal. 


3371. Do you find that that is objected to by their 
friends, and that men object to their sons coming into — 


a regiment on that account /—I have had no difficulty 
about that for the last three drills, and we have taken 
in as many as 158 recruits. 

3372. Are any inducements offered to the men to 
attend the troop drills? For instance, do their Cap- 


tains provide them with a dinner?—They get a troop — 


dinner—no regimental dinner—four times a year. 
3373. The dinner is civen irrespectively of attendance 
ait troop drills, is ib not —Quite so, 
3374. There is no special inducement offered to 
attend the troop drills -—No. 


3375. (Lord Skelmersdale.) Ave all of your men in | 


billets, or is any man who lives close to the neighbour- 
hood allowed to live at home ?—Quite so, Many of 


them hire houses for themselves or take up all “bhe 


hotels for themselves. 
3376. Have you heard complaints from the men 


that their pay does not meet their expenses when — 


attending permanent’ duty?—No, but I have heard 
them complain that they have been imposed upon as 
regards the cost of stabling which they have to pay, 
but not with reference to the pay which they receive 
being inadequate. 

3377. Do you find great objection among the owners 
of stables to let the Yeomen have the use of them ?— 
No, on the contrary. Before the Yeomanry come out, 


most of the stable-keepers buy up all the good stabling 


in the town, and sub-let.it at the high rate of a guinea 
a stall to the men ; but we billet the majority of them 


now, except those “who give an extra price for their 


own thoroughbred horses. 


3378. When ycu enlist a Yeoman recruit, is it for ~ 


any certain time, any number of years, or is there any 
regulation with respect to that ?—There isa regulation 
with respect to it, but I think that it has been more 


honored in the breach than the observance. They are 


supposed to be enrolled for three years. 

3379. Are they under any penalty /—They are 
under a penalty of 5/7, if they retire before their time 
without the sanction of the commanding officer. 


3380. Has that penalty ever been enforced?— 


Never ; 
within fourteen days after submitting his application, 
and that penalty has been enforced. 

3381. Do you impose fines for non-attendance at 
drills, or for being late on parade ?—There are rules to 
that effect, but I “believe that no fine has ever been 
carried out in this regiment. When I raised many 
objections to the: men being late and unpunctual in 
attendance, and detained them for an extra hour on 
parade in consequence, they said, “Why do not you 
enforce the fines and get the men together, and then 
we should all be able to break off earlier.” I have 
compiled a book of standing orders this year, and I 
am bringing the fines prominently forward, so that 
each man can be furnished with a copy of the book, where 
all the penalties and fines are Jaid down. 

3382. Do you find thatthe men are willing to attend, 
and that they are ready to subject themselves to. those 
rules?—Yes; there is nothing new as to the fines, 
excepting that the rules have been obsolete for some 
years, and I have embodied the old ones, adding some 
supplementary new ones. 

3383. With regard to the troop drills, would you 
make any difference between the pay given to men 
living in the immediate neighbourhood of the troop 
drills, and the pay given to those who come some 
distance ?—I think not, because. they do not drill at 
the head-quarters of the regiment, they drill at their 
own troop head-quarters. 

3384. I mean those living at some distance from the 
troop head-quarters, say, eight or nine miles off?— 
They live hardly so far off as that, say, from five to six 
miles, which they can easily trot in. I should ae 
advocate any extra’ pay for that, I think. 

3385. (Mr. Tudor Johnson.) I understood you to 
say that men paid to enter your regiment P—Yes. — 


but there is a further penalty, if a man retires . 
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3386. Have you had no difficulty whatever in keep- 
ing up your numbers ?—I have experienced none. I 
may mention that when we were authorized to increase 
the strength of the regiment last year, I had merely to 
intimate itat the regimental dinner, and within the next 
week I had the whole complement subscribed. 

3887. With regard to permanent duty and troop 
drills, it has been suggested that the period of twelve 
days should be extended over first a period of four 

days at the troop head-quarters under the troop 
officers and the Adjutant, and then some weeks later, 
just preceding the permanent duty, there should be 
another four days at the troop head-quarters under the 

Adjutant, and then permanent duty for four days. 

Would such an arrangement as that recommend itself 
to you ?—No, I think not. I think that after a lapse 

of time the men would be apt to forget part of what 
they had learned. Generally speaking, the first half 
of the week is occupied in steadying the horses, but if 
you had them for four days only, you would have un- 
steady horses at each of the drills. 

3388. Would not the object have been attained by 
the previous drills for eight days, especially if they had 
come within two or three months of the permanent 

duty 1—i do not think that they would always be sure 
of getting the same horses. 

3389. (Colonel Biddulph.) With regard to the pro- 

vision. of horses in your regiment, I think you say 
that the horses are not invariably the property of the 
men. who ride them ?>—No. 

3390. Do you see any objection to that system, it 
being understood that the basis of the Yeomanry Force 
is, more or less, that it shall consist of men who are the 

owners of horses ?—I see no objection to it; but I think 

a good deal depends upon the position in which a regi- 

ment is. In a. large place like Glasgow, they could 

furnish themselves with horses at half an hour’s notice. 

3391. Do you ever find that the men do not come 
to their duty because they cannot find horses ?— 
Never. I could get as many as\I required if we had 
two more troops. 

3392. You do not, ask any questions about it; a 
man merely undertakes to come mounted, and you do 
not ask whether it is his own horse or not?!—We 
encourage the possession. of horses by not allowing any 
horse to race which is not the bond fide property of a 
member of the regiment, so that no hired horses may 
run. ; 

3393. Do you anticipate any more. difficulty in con- 
sequence of the abolition of the horse duty, as regards 
the Yeomanry supplying themselves with horses ?—I 
do not think that it affects us in the least, but I have 
heard that other regiments do consider that they 
ought to have some compensation for being put on 
the same footing with other people. I do not think 
that it affects my regiment. 

3394, You think that pay is not so much an object 
with them ?—Hardly that. I think that the abolition 
of the horse-tax does not affect them in any way. 
There are some men who are glad enough to get their 
pay, but the majority of them do not care about it. 

3395. Have you ever considered whether it would 
be possible for the Government to find horses for the 
Yeomanry, which should be available if required as 
Cavalry reserves?—I think it would entail a very 
large expense to keep up horses simply for that pur- 
pose. I did consider once whether it would be pos- 
sible to establish Government reserve breeding studs 
at the Yeomanry head-quarters, employing the regi- 
mental stafi for the purpose of looking after them. 
I think that that might be done without much expense 
to the Government. 

_ 3396. (Lord Skelmersdale.) With regard to hired 
horses, is there any stipulation that a horse, which is 
hired for permanent duty, is to be available in the 
event of the corps being called out ?—There is no 

stipulation about it, the horses are generally hired from 

large horse dealers in the city, and we always have a 

397. So that you seldom see a hired horse a second 
_ time P—Very seldom. 


3398. The men almost always turn out with fresh Capt. Kendal 
Coghill. 


horses, do they /—Yes. 

3399. That is rather objectionable. is it not ?—Yes. 

3400. Will you state whether, in your opinion, it is 
advisable for the Government to find horses. for the 
permanent staff1—I see no source from which they 
could get them except a regiment, which I am satisfied 
would object to it. J think that the horses for the 
permanent staff should be provided, or that they 
should receive an allowance forthem. At the present 
time there is only one fund allowed by the Govern- 
ment, only 2/. a-head per man, and out of that the 
whole expenses of the regiment are to be found, and it 
would not pay one-fourth of them, that is allowing 
something over twelve years for a mau’s uniform to 
last him. 

3401. (Colonel Biddulph.) Do you see any objection 
in the event of a Cavalry Reserve being formed, as 
is now being done, by short service enlistment, to 
those men being exercised with the Yeomanry; do 
you think the Yeomen would object to it?—No, I 
think it would be beneficial; it would steady the 
drilis. I do not think that the men would object, 
but perhaps it would make them value themselves 
the more. 

3402. Do yousee any means by which horses could be 
found for training those men with the Yeomanry ; are 
there any old Yeomen who would probably find 
horses !—I do not think so. I think the only chance 
would be to hire them in the same way that we hire 
horses for the band, and for the privates who hire 
them. 

3403. In your regiment I suppose there are not any 
very old men as there are in some regiments. You 
have a continual flow of young men ready to come in? 
—Yes, a very rapid flow. 

3404. Do you require any longer notice from the 
men before leaving the regiment than the fourteen days, 
according to the Act of Parliament ’—No ; it is four- 
teen days. 

3405. Do you find that the men leave after they 
have been enrolled for a year, or a couple of years ?— 
Yes; I think they do. Some have not been always 
very steady in coming out. Sometimes their names 
have been struck off for not. having attended for 
two years consecutively. 

3406. How do you reimburse the Regimental Fund 
for the cost that you. are put to by having new men 
coming in so shortly after the others?—There is 


‘really no source beyond the money that aman sub- 


scribes, and which goes towards equipping him. If 
his equipment costs a little under 30/, he gives 951. 
towards it. 

3407. You mean the whole of his equipment, none 
of which ig available for his successor ?—A large 
portion of the equipment is available; in fact, all but 
the clothing goes to his successor. 

3408. Does the clothing become his own property ? 
—No; it is regimental clothing ; very few of them 
like accepting a portion of it, they take the helmets 
and the belis. 

3409. Do you see any objection to making the men 
engage for three years, subject to a fine if they leave 
earlier ?—I see no objection to that, and I have 
strongly advocated it being enforced generally, so that 
every man in every Yeomanry regiment would be able 
to understand the terms on which. he enlisted. 

3410. Do you see any objection to enforcing it by 


a fine recoverable under the rules ?—I see no difficulty | 


in it, or any objection to it. 

3411. Have you ever recovered fines under the 
rules ?—Never yet; but I think it is highly pro- 
bable that they will be recoverable in future. 

3412. In fact the fines which are leviable by those 
rules are not enforced ?—They have never been up to 
this. timeybut they will be next year; the book had 
been out of print, and it would have been hard to fine 
a man for what he was not aware of. 

3413. I think you stated that you were acquainted 
with the administration of the Contingent Fund in 
your regiment 1—Yes. 
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3414. Do you manage it for the commanding officer 
or in his name ?—I manage it for him ; I keep the 


books of the officers, and the funds pass out under my 


signature. 

"3415, Is the fund kept asa separate account at a 
bankers ?—Yes. 

3416. Does the commanding officer sign 
cheques >—They are signed by the , Adjutant. 

3417. Do you find that the fund is sufficient for 
the purposes for which it is designed ?—No, it would 
not furnish the whole of the requirements as they are 


the 


now; there is nothing to support many claims, and ~ 


there is nothing to support either the clothing or 
the maintenance of the stores, or the travelling 
expenses of the non-commissioned officers. 

3418, What do you mean by the travelling ex- 
penses >—The expenses of the permanent serjeants in 
visiting their men. Nor is there anything for the 
Adjutant, if he does not draw it from the Regimental 
Fund ; he pays it himself, and in some regiments it 
comes nearer to 1007. than 21. 

3119. Your regiment, I believe, is not much scat- 
tered?—I fancy that a radius of about from eight 
to ten miles either way is the most. 

3420. Are any salaries paid to men not being on 
the permanent staff out of the Contingent Fund of 
your regiment P—None whatever. 

3421. You pay for the band, do you not ?—Yes. 

3422. Has the bandmaster a regular salary ?—He is 
the trumpeter of the regiment, and he gets a portion 
of his salary on that account, 1/. a month. 

3423. The bandsmen get paid, do they not, for per- 
manent duty only ?—Yes, but that must come out of 
the Regimental Fund. They are not embodied men. 
That is done by a private arrangement with the officers 
who pay them ; it is a separate charge. 

3424. Have the officers of the regiment, the Cap- 


tains and so on, any control over the funds, or any — 
voice with regard to the manner in which the Con- a 


tingent Fund is expended ?—None. 
3125. It is entir ely in the hands of the commanding 


officer and the Adjutant /—Entirely ; the officers have © 


access to it. 


3426. They can see the accounts !—Yes; but they” 


have no voice as to the expenditure. 
3427. Is there any other point generally which has” 
not been alluded to to-day, and upon which you would 


wish to give the Committee any information P—I — 


a 


think, with regard to paragraph 3 in the Tnstruc- 


tions about the efficiency of a regiment without an 
Adjutant, that a regiment could ‘not be maintained — 
with efficiency without an Adjutant, and I think that 
his duties ought not to hinder him from being 
able to drill other regiments. There are certain 
regiments which are not entitled to Adjutants, but I 
think that an Adjutant has plenty of time to go to 
another regiment to drill them. 

3428, You see no objection to applying the admini- 
strative system of the Volunteers, under which an 
Adjutant acts as Adjutant to several corps formed 
together as one administrative regiment for the pur- 
poses of the staff ?—I hardly think that he could take 
the adjutancy of more than one regiment, that is to 
say, the general management of the recruiting and 
equipping, and the funds, and ali that sort of thing ; 
but in a small regiment I think that the troop Onn 
tains might look after the finances and the equipment 
of their troops, and then the Adjutant of another 
regiment might have plenty of time at his disposal to. 
go y and drill that regiment. 

3429 You would attach small regiments toa large — 


4 


| 
| 
| 
| 


one for the purposes of drill —Yes, or let the Adjutant — 


go to it. I would affiliate them, as it ‘were. 


The Witness withdrew. 


Serjeant James Ming, examined. 


3430. (Colonel Biddulph.) You belong to the Pem- 
brokeshire Yeomanry t—Yes. 
3431. How long have you been on the staff’—Nine 


25th to years Ss, 


1875 


3432. Had you served in the Cavalry before, for the 


full time ?— ‘No, I served in the — Horse Artillery | 


for 21 years. 

3433. Have you any civil employment +—None 
whatever. 

3434. Do any of the serjeants in your regiment hold 
any civil employment’—None of our serjeants are 
allowed to take any civil employment, they confine 
themselves to their Yeomanry duties. 

3435. Is your time sufficiently occupied 1—No. 

3436. What are your duties, generally speaking, 
throughout the year —There is not much of my time 
employed during the year. We have nine days’ pri- 
vate drills, or are supposed to have nine days’ private 
drills, during the year, and eight days’ permanent duty, 
that is all. 

3437. Do you go eoand and visit the Yeomanry 
at times 1— Yes, occasionally, during the year. 

3438. Do you inspect their kits?—Yes, and their 
arms particularly. 

3439, Are there troop stores in your regiment ?—No. 


3440. Do you assist in looking after the things in , 


the regimental stores /—No. 

3441. Do you receive any allowances from the 
regiment besides what you are paid by the Govern- 
ment }—N othing at all—not one penny. 

3442. Do you receive any, money for house-rent, 
or any allowance for finding a house 1—Nothing. 

3443. Is Jiving expensive in your part of the country 2 
—Yes, very. What we receive is not labourers’ wages, 
it is respectable starvation almost. We are bound to be 
respectable and live in a respectable sort of place, on 

account of the officers calling oceasionally. 


3444, What is ee mae of your pension —I1s. 7d. 
a-day. 

3445. Were you not a serjeant when you were 
discharged 1— Yes. 

3446. Then your Yeomanry pay is 2s, Yes. 


3447. Do any of the serjeants in your regiment have — 
charge of more than one troop? Have you any squad- — 


ron serjeants 2—One serjeant has two troops. 
one troop, but Iam doing the duty of two this year. 
We have only two for four troops. | 

3448. Will you have any extra pay this year ?—I 
am. afraid not. 

3449. Has the ¢ 
I do not know. 

3450. Have you an Adjutant?+—No. There is a 
regimental serjeant-major, but he has nothing what- 
ever to do with the troops—not in the instructions. 
and there is one squadron serjeant ; but I am doing 


Thave . 


manding officer applied for iti— | 


duty for the two troops there, because we have one — 


serjeant deficient. 


3451..Do you mix on terms of intimacy with the — 


men in your regiment of Yeomanry P—Yes, a good 
deal. 

3452, You go about and see them ?— Yes. } 

3452.* Do they receive you well ?—Yes. 

3453. Have you been employed in recruiting at all? 
—No, I have not got an order to recruit, but there is 
no chance of recruiting anyone there. There is a 
dockyard where I live, and there is no chance of 
getting anyone; the wages are too good to get any 
reernits there at all. 

3454. Have you any a etuts in your regiment 
who are serving on their Line engagement still; any 
transfers from the Cavalry ?—None. 

3455. (Lord Skelmersdale.) Are you mounted ?— 
The Captain of my troop supplies me with a horse 
during the eight days of permanent duty. : 
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3456. Have vou the use of that horse during any regiment, has been that of the old Cavalry drill, regular Seryt. James 


<< 


chance. 


country I do not have the horse. 
3457. Have you to mount yourself then ?>—No, I 


dismount a trooper-and take his horse. 


3458. (Mr. De la Bere.) Do any of the men employed 
in the dockyard belong to the Yeomanry Cavalry ?— 


‘The band, chiefly. 


3459. Are none of those men effective ?—None, 

3460. From where do you chiefly get the men, are 
they farmers or farmers’ sons?—Yes, they are all 
farmers or farmers’ sons. 

3461. (Sir F. MitzWygram.) Have you, generally 
speaking, more than ample time to drill two troops _— 
Plenty. 

3462. I suppose you would rather drill two troops 
and have 4s, a-day than drill one troop and get 2s. 
a-day t—Yes, I should very’ much like to have the 
Jt is no more tronble to drill two troops 
than it is to drill one. 

3463. (Colonel Biddulph.) Have you any trouble 
about recruiting in your corps?—Yes, it is rather a 


poor district, and our commanding officer will not take 


too short men, or else we should not be so badly off as 
we are; they run in that part of the country very 
short, and our commanding officer will not take a man 
under 5 feet 5 inches. 

3464. What is the chief hindrance to men joining, 
is there anything that they object to ?—No, there is 
no encouragement to them to join, they get no benefit 
by it. The way they join is this: one joins and then 
he gets two or three more of his neighbours who come 
in in that way; perhaps I may get a dozen this year 
that I have picked up, young farmers, by going about, 
and perhaps half of them will be off before next year. 
I had nearly 20 last year, but I have not got half of 
them this year, they come and go again. 

3465. How is your regiment armed ? What car- 
bines haye your men got ?—The Westley-Richards. 

3466. A capping carbine ?— Yes. 

3467. Do the men find ihat a troublesome weapon 
to use ?—No, they do not ; they seem to use it very 
well, and they make very good practice with it. 

3468. Do they practise rifle shooting every year ?— 
Yes. 

3469. Whatrange have they —We have the Govern- 
ment range. 

. 3470. For allthe troops?—Yes. They meet once a 
year at the Government range. When we have firing, 
the range is given up to us for the day, and we practise 
there under the superintendence of the Government 
musketry-instr uctor. 

3471. Is that during the permanent duty 2—No, at 
another time. 

3472. Are all the men put through the exercise ?— 
No, they do not all go through it; they all go through 
the carbine exercise in drill ; “they do not all attend the 
firin, 

347 3. Do they dell much in dismounted service 
when they are out for training?—They have been 
drilling in that at the practising place this year for the 
first time. 

3474. I suppose some of the permanent staff them- 

selves had not been trained much in those duties before? 
—No, it is only those who have been through the School 
at Aldershot this season that have been drilled in dis- 


- mounted duties, because it was not going on while we 


were in the Service. I was at the School last year. | 
3475. Did you find much benefit from going through 
the School ?— Yes, very great benefit. 
3476. Do your men object to being shifted about 
from one troop to another when they are out for 


- exercise ?—No, I never heard any objection on that 
_ score. 
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3477. Ars the troops tolerably equal in strength } ?— 


recruits last year, and cnly half of them came up this 
year ?—There might be more than half, but several 
dropped out. 

3482. When they are recruited, are they not 
recruited for a certain number of years?—No, they 
can leave when they like at 14 days’ notice. 

3483. Are there many old men in your regiment ?— 
Yes, we have some very old ones, We have some few 
that have been with us 30 or 40 years. 

3484, (Sir I. FiteWygram.) If I understand you 
rightly, you have no instruction in musketry !—No, 
we do not have much instruction in musketry, we 
have not the time. We have to teach the men the 
sword exercise, the carbine exercise, and mounted drill, 
and we have a very short time to do it in. We can- 
not teach much in the time. 

3485. You practise firing without instruction ?— 
Yes, 

3486. And only some practise firing ?—Some have 
imstruction, and some have none. 

3487. When you say “instruction,” what do you 
mean by the expression ?’—The men are thoroughly 
instructed in the use of the rifle, the value of ammuni- 
tion, and how to use it ; how to point a rifle, and how 
to take aim. We make them thoroughly Waeerand 
how to handle a rifle. 

3488. Have you been through the Hythe course ?— 
Yes. 

3489. (Chairman.) Do you find that the men, when 


‘they come out for permanent duty, come out pretty 


regularly, or are there many absentees?—There are 


not many absentees, they come out very well. 


3490. Do they complain of eight days being too 
long a period to stop out at one time ?—No, I do not 
hear any complaints about that. 

3491. Are most of them able to equip their horses 
and turn them out well themselves?—They turn. 
them oui very well themselves. 
them encouragement to do so by offering prizes. 

3492. They understand fitting their appointments ? 
—Yes, they are instructed in that; they turn out 
very well. 

3493. They are able to fit their appointments ?— 
Yes ; they turn out very well, considering. 


3494. Do they attend regularly at the troop drills 2 


—No, they do not. 

34995. I suppose that is because there is no induce- 
ment to them to come ?—Yes ; 
other day by rail to meet a ‘party of them, and only 


four came. 


3496. Do the officers attend the troop drills ?—No, 
the subaltern officers do. 

3497. Do the horses belong to the men themselves, 
as a rule P—Yes, in our corps they must either belong 
to themselves, or to their fathers or mothers. 

3498. They are not allowed to hire them ?—No. 

3499. Are they good horses ?—Yes, in general, very 
good. There are very good horses in that pat of the 
country. 

3500. The commanding officer requires every Yeo- 
man to be mounted on a good horse ?—Yes, and the 
horse must be of a certain height. 

3501. (Str F. Fitz W2 ygram.) What is the required 
height ?—They must not be less than J 4 hands. 

3502. (Lord Skelmersdale.) Does the pay of the 
men pass through your hands ?—No. 

3503. Does each Captain pay off his own troop 7— 
The Captain pays his men on the last day; I am 
present to answer any question that may be put to 
me with regard to the stoppages fur wilful damage, but 
not a halfpenny g goes through my hands. 

8504. (Chairman.) You stated that there were 
some who had been in the corps a great many years, 


Very nearly. but do you find that there are many rhe leave a short 
ee: You do not find aay" inconyenience in that time after being enrolled ?—They do leave very fast, 
+ ?—No. they keep coming and going. Some may come in now 


3479. I suppose the drill generally followed in your 


who may stop in two or three years, and those who 


Our officers give: 


I travelled 20 miles the- 


other part of the year ?—Yes, we have three private tormations ?—Yes. Milne. 
drills, mounted, and if we are at the home station I 3480. You have not much skirmishing 2_No. o5th Mi: 
ean have the horse then, but if I go far off in the 3481. (Lord Skelmersdale.) You say you got 20 "1875 ee 
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have been in for a couple of years will be dropping 
out. 

3505. Do you give them new clothing when they 
come in P—No. 

3506. You issue part worn clothing ?—Yes. Gene- 
rally the clothing has to be altered to fit the new 
man. 

3507. Do they like the equipment generally — Yes, 
they do. Our equipment is very good. _ 

3508. Do the men spend much money when they 
are out on permanent duty ?—No, not much, they are 
vather poor in our part of the country. They are not 
very free with their money, they have not got it to 
spend. 

3509. But they are all men who keep horses. They 
ave of the farmer class?—Yes, small farmers and 
farmers’ sons. 

3510. Do they ever complain that the pay is not 
sufficient P—Yes. There is a great complaint on that 
score. It will not be sufficient this year. 

3511. Why ?—Forage is very high. Yom cannot 
get hay under 107. a ton with us, and oats are high 
also. 

3512. Do they make any complaints with reference 
to the horse duty being taken off P-—They fancy they 
have lost that benefit; it makes them a little more 
independent of us than they were. 

3513. Is your regiment up to its strength ’—No., 

8514. You find a difficulty in keeping it up P—Yes, 


we find a deal of trouble in keeping it up. We have 
not been up to the strength since we made the fourth 


troop. It was up to its strength before, but it has’ 


never been up to it since. 

3515. The Captains of troops are responsible for 
keeping up their own troops?—No, I do not think 
they are. I do not think they .trouble themselves 


about that, they leave it to the troop serjeant-major to 


look after that. 
3516. Have you any troop quartermasters ?—Yes. 


3517. Do they look after that?—They do nothing ; | 


at all. They are only common privates. 

3518. Are they supposed to look after the recruit- 
ing ?—No, they are not required to do anything, 

3519. (Mr. De la Beére.) Do you get many men 
out of Haverfordwest or out of Pembroke ?—There is 
a troop from Haverfordwest. 

3520. Do not you get a great many men from your 
commanding ofticer’s district 1— Yes. 

3521. Which is the locality from which you find it 
the most difficult to get men?—They are all pretty 
much alike. 
water and two on the other. 

3522. (Mr. Tudor Johnson.) As to the troop quarter- 
masters, are they not, as a rule, the, medium of com- 
munication in all complaints between the privates and 
their officers?—The whole of their duty is to ride 
behind the troop and act as a serre-file, that is all the 
duty they have to perform. 


@ The Witness withdrew. - i 


Serjeant Roserr GrorcE Kerr, examined. 


3523. (Chairman.) You belong.to the Dorset Yeo- 
manry 1—Yes. 

3524. How long have you been in it ?—Since 1872. 

3525, Had you your pension before you went to it? 
—No. 

3526. You were transferred P—I was transferred. 
I thought, when I was transferred to the Yeomanry, 
that I would receiye serjeant’s pay from my regiment, 
and Yeomanry pay as well, till my discharge, but I 
found I was mistaken as to that. I was 14 months 
with the Yeomanry, till I received my discharge, at 
2s, 5d. a day, my Colonel making me complete my 24 
years before he would discharge me. 

3527. What regiment were you in?—The. 3rd 
Dragoon Guards. 

3528. What pension have you now ?—2s, a day. 

3529. And the Yeomanry pay besides ?—Yes. 

3530. Are there any other serjeants in your regi- 


ment who are transfers?—No, they are all time- ' 


completed. 

3931, Do you find that your time is much occupied 
during the year with your duties ?—We have drills in 
March, April, and May, till we come on permanent 
duty, and we have Autumn drills, which take place in 
‘October. 

3532. Do you have to go round to the men of your 
troop ?—Yes. When the drills are going to take place 
the Captain sends me notice, and then each man receives 
a form stating where the drills are to take place, and 
they proceed to the place mentioned. | 

3533, Do you inspect their arms periodically ?—Yes, 
once a year. 

3534. How are you mounted when you attend troop 
drills P—The Captain of my troop mounts me. 

3535, At other times, when you go round to the 
Yeomen, how do you get to them ?—I go by rail to 
certain places ; that is, when the squad drills are on. 
For mounted drills the Captain provides me withahorse. 

3536. Are the men of your troop very widely scat- 
tered P— Yes, very widely. One place that I go to is 
20 miles from Wimborne ; that is a place called Font- 
mill. 

3537. It would not be easy to call the men out very 
quickly ?—No, Wimborne is the place from which 
the troop takes its name, and half reside in that place, 
while the other half are 18 or 20 miles off. 


3538. Would you be able to take the duties of 
more than one troop?—Yes. There is a troop 
between one portion of my troop and the other por- 
tion ; about eight miles from me there is the Bland- 
ford troop. Sh pay 

3539. Would you beable to take the duties of both ? 
—In an emergency. 

3540. Are there any squadron serjeants in your 
regiment ?—No. 

3541. You think you. would be able, so faras the 
duties are concerned, to take two troops ?—Yes, it 
could be done. 

3542. Have’ any of the serjeants any civil employ- 
ment ?>—No. 

3543. Are they not allowed to take any ?—No. : 

3544. Is there a troop store for each troop.—Yes. 

3545, You have charge of that, I suppose 1—Yes, 
and of the ammunition too. : 

3546. Do you receive any allowance from the regi- 
ment besides what is allowed by the Government P— 
My Captain allows me 10/. a year for rent. 


3547. (Lord Skelmersdale.) What is the number if 


of men in your troop 1—388.. 

3548. Is that above the number of the other troops 
of the regiment ?---Some of the other troops are 
stronger. That has been the strength since I jomed 
the Yeomanry, 38 to 40 ; 40 has been the full strength, 
38 is the present strength. . 

3549. That troop, consisting of 38, is divided into 
two portions ?—It is divided into two portions. 

3550. Do you drill one portion in the spring and 
the other in the autumn ?—No; they have both the 
same number of drills. I go to the places named to 
drill them, and. perhaps another troop comes to drill 
with them, They come to the most convenient place 
for them to drill. 

3551. You say that none of the serjeant-majors in 
your regiment have civil employment. You do not 
drill in schools !—There are no schools in our neigh- 
bourhood where we could get employment of that 
sort, 

3552. When the ‘men are paid after permanent 
duty, does the money pass through your hands ?— 


Oo. ‘ 
3553. The Captain of. the troop pays the men 
himself ?—Yes. 


There are two troops on one side of the 4 
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3554. (Mr. Tudor Johnson). I understand you that 


_ your Captain simply supplies you with a horse on the 


particular occasions when you have to attend drills, or 
on permanent duty ?—On all mounted drills he finds 
me a horse, and on permanent duty he keeps that 
horse at his own expense. 

3555. (Str F. MitzWygram). Are you fully em- 
ployed ?—No. 

3556. Should you have ample time to drill a second 
troop ?—Yes. 

3957. Is the corps complete in number ?—It is up 
to our strength; about 260 is the strength of the 
regiment at present. 

3558. What is the great hindrance to men joining ? 
Is it the expense, or the amount of drill, or the 
lowness of the pay ?—It is this. Where a man has 
notice of a drill, and he does not come out, there is a 
fine inflicted. That deters men from joining. In 


many cases by coming to drill they lose their day’s 


work, and get no recompense for it. Perhaps they 
have a couple of hours’ or three hours’ drill, and some 


_ of them have to go 10 miles afterwards, and they get 
— nothing for it. 


3559. (Chairman). With reference to the equip- 
ment in your regiment, do you consider it as good as 


_ that of the Regular Cavalry ?— Yes. 


3560. And as serviceable ?—Yes. 

3561. Are the men able to manage their horses 
and go through their drill fairly ?—Very fairly indeed, 
they work very well. 

3562. Do you have much rifle practice P—Yes, we 
have rifle practice every year before we go on per- 
manent duty. 

3563. Are there practice ranges for all the troops ? 
—TI think not for all the troops. 

’ 3564, But there is a practice range for your troop ? 


» —Yes. 


3665. Do you instruct them regularly (—Yes. 
3566. Have you been to Hythe !—Yes. 
3567. Is the regiment instructed much in dis- 


mounted service ?—Yes. 


8568. That instruction has been given more of late 


years than formerly ?— Yes. 


3569. Before the last two or three years you were 
not instructed in reconnaissance and outpost duties ?— 
No, it is only recently that instruction has been given 
in those duties. I have been at Aldershot and have 
gone through a course of instruction in those duties. 

3570. Did the serjeants who were with you, at the 

school at Aldershot, like going through the course 
there ?—Yes. 

3571. Did they like it better than going to a regi- 
ment ?—They looked upon it as a necessary part of 
their training. 

3472. They used formerly to go to a regiment ?— 
Yes. 

3573. Do they find that they get through more 
work at the school than at a regiment? Were the 
men who went to a regiment considered to be in the 
way !—Knowing the purpose for which the instruction 
at the School of Instruction is given, they look upon 


it as part of the necessary course to, fit them for the 


performance of their duties. 

3574. (Lord Skelmersdale.) While you are at the 
Schoo] of Instruction at Aldershot you are attached 
to a regiment ?—Yes. — 

3575. Does that entail much expense upon you! se 


- Yes. 


3576. You are keeping up two homes P—Yes. 
3577. When out on permanent duty are you 


pilleted?—No, each man takes lodgings in the town 


for the time. 
3578. Do the men spend much mORSY. when they are 


~ out on duty ?—Some do. 


3579. Is it a subject of complaint with their 
relations ?—No. 
_ 3580. Have you in your regiment any system of 
fines for being late on parade or for turning out dirty ? 


. —A man is fined for coming late, and if he is not 


ine 


rly dressed he is fined. 
3581. Those fines are enforced ?— Yes. 


- 
6 


3982. Do you know what becomes of those fines ?— Serji, Revert 


They form a troop fund, 

8583. Does that fund go to providing for the 
casualty of a man having his horse killed or injured? 
—Nothing of the kind has taken place since I have 
been in the regiment. I know they have given 600. 
away out of the fund since I belonged to the regiment. 

3584. For casualtiest—Yes. The serjeant I suc- 
ceeded died, and they gave his wife 407. out of it, and 
they gave me 20/. out of it on account of my losing my 
pay asa serjeant-major in the army on being trans- 
ferred to the Yeomanry. Anything of that sort would 
come out of that fund. 

3585. That fund is kept up partly from the fines 
and partly from contributions by the officers ?—Yes. 

3586. (Sir F. Fitz Wygram.) Do you think the <er- 
jeants learn more at the School of Instruction than 
they used to learn when sent to regiments !—They go 
through a more detailed course of instruction at the 
School of Instruction at Aldershot. Drills like every- 
thing else want to be kept up. A man must go into 
details if he wants to become proficient in his duties. 

3587. (Chairman.) Are any complaints made by 
Yeomen as to the time which they are out on per- 
manent duty being too long ?—TI have never heard of 
any. 

3588. Do they want to go away to market or to 
their homes in the middle of permanent duty -—No. 

3589. The men who come out stay pretty regularly 
the whole time ?—Yes, I only know of one exception. 
A man in my troop went one day and returned the 
next. 

3590. Are the troop drills well attended ?—Yes, 
very fairly attended. 

3591. Do the men make any complaints of not 
being paid for attending the troop drills !—No, Ihave 
never heard any complaints about that. The Captains 


generally provide a luncheon or something of that: 


kind. 

3592. Do the men ride their own horses as a rule? 
—They all ride their own horses. The Captain will 
not have a man unless he has a horse of his own, and 
he sees the horse before the man is enrolled. 

3593. And he finds a horse of his own for you om 
have one of his own horses. 

3594. (Lord Skelmersdale.) Does the Captain of 
your troop give prizes for the best turned-out man, 
and for the best swordsman 1—He gives prizes for the 
best swordsman, and for shooting. 


3595. Does he also give a prize for the best horse of 


the year ?—No, not that I am aware of. 

3096. Are there any regimental prizes /—Yes, there 
are two regimental prizes given for the best shots in 
the regiment. 

3597. You have no prize for the best horse ?—Some 
of the troops give prizes for the best turned-out. man 
in the troop. 

3598. Are there any races in your regiment /—Yes. 

3599. Do these races take place after the jpermanent 
drill?—The races go on while the permanent drill is 
going on. 

3600. (Chairman.) Do you find that the racing 
unsteadies the horses much t—lI do not think that the 
horses actually worked in the regiment run in the 
races, They are a different class of horses altogether 
that .run in the races. I do not think the horses 
used in the regiment would be allowed to run. 

3601. Do any of the men leave a very short time 
after being enrolled ; in one or two years, for instance ? 
—When aman joins my troop he hasa book of mstruc- 
tions given, him, according to which he must. remai. in 
the regiment three years after joining. 

3603. Ifa man leaves before the end of three years, 
what penalty is inflicted on him for sodoing? Is there 
any fine 3—No, I do not think there is. 

3603. In fact, they do remain the three years P—Yes. 

3604. Do any remain for a very long time? Have 
you any very old men ?— We have one who is rather 
elderly, but ‘hé is a very nimble man, 

3605. Have you any men on the rolls who Are not 
able to do their duty in the ranks?—No 
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3606. Have you any dismounted men in your troop ? 


George Kerr. —No, they are all mounted. 
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3607. You have no men on the rolls who are not 
bond fide Yeomen ?—No, none. 

3608. Do the men make any complaint about the 
horse duty being taken off?—I have heard them 
making the complaint that the 10s. is deducted, they 
cannot make it out. I say, “It makes no difference ; 
if you pay it, and you receive it back, it must make it 
the same as before.” 

3609. Still, they think it is a loss to them !—They 
think the 10s. is lost to them, and I cannot persuade 
them that it is not. 


3610. (Lord Skelmersdale.) Do the men in your 


regiment set much store by their uniform ?—Yes, they 


are careful with it. 


3611. Do you think they would object to their uni-. 


form being made the same as the adjoining county 1— 
T have not asked them such a question. 

3612. They take a pride in their uniform, and keep 
it as smart as they can ?—Yes. 


3613. If you took away their lace, for instance, and — 


turned their uniform into a dull-looking uniform, they 
would probably not care so much about belonging to 
the regiment ?—That is a question I have never 
thought of asking them. 


The Witness withdrew. 
[Adjourned to Thursday next at 12 o’clock.] 
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PRESENT: 


The Hon. F. Sranuey, in the Chair. 


Colonel Sir F. FirzWyaram, Bart. 

‘Colonel Bipputpn, R.A., A.A.G. 
Colonel the Marquis of Atuspury, K.G., A.D.C. 
«Captain the Right Hon. Lord Sxetmurspaun. 


Captain Viscount Newport, M.P. 
Captain M. W. Ripury, .M.P. 
Mr. Du ta BERz. 

“Mr. Tuvor JoHnson. 


Mr. T. W. Mitts, Secretary. 


Serjeant-Major Joun Gray, examined. 


3614. (Chairman.) I believe you are a serjeant- 
major in the Essex Yeomanry Cavalry P—Yes. 

3615. How long have you held that position P— 
Twenty-three years this month. 

3616. I believe you had not served in the Regular 
Service before P—No. 
' 3617. What is your opinion about the present 
position of ‘serjeant-majors of Yeomanry ? Do they 
occupy a fair position with reference to the men; 


that is to say, do the men look up to them, do you | 
think P—Yes, I do, in one way; but I think their 
‘pay is not sufficient, not to keep them without other 


employment. 
3618. Do you think thatif they had to depend upon 


-their pay and allowances alone, they would hardly be 


able to keep their position ?—They would not. 


3619. What is your opinion about civil employ- 
ment; do you think that they ought to be allowed to 
accept it ?—Yes, unless the pay is increased a good 


«deal. 


°3620. I suppose that a permanent serjeant hardly 
finds occupation for the whole day every day ?—No, 
because there are several months in the year when 
there is very little to do ; through the spring, summer, 
and autumn there are drills going on. 

3621. What are the, duties of serjeants in your 
regiment; do they superintend the drill of the men 
who come out, as usual, at the traiming period? 
—They superintend the drill of the men, and they 
also have charge of the stores. 

3622. Are the stores troop stores P—The stores are 
generally kept at the head-quarters at Waltham 
Abbey; we have rooms within the Government 
works there purposely. 

3623. Are the men of the troops very widely 


‘scattered over the county, or do they live pretty 


much together P—They are scattered. 

3624. During the non-training period, do the 
serjeants go about to instruct the men who may 
have joined as recruits in sword and carbine exer- 
cise P—Yes, occasionally, we call drills at different 
places, so as to get a few men together, and then we 
have troop drills to get as many of a troop together 
as we can, and we have squad drills at different 
places. 


3625. How many men are there generally at a 
squad drill P—Not above five or six, or from six to 
ten. ; 
3626. And at a troop drill how many are there P— 
At a troop drill we used to get 20, but we cannot get 
more than 15 or 16 now. 

3627. What is the difficulty which prevents your 
getting more men ?—We are rather short in numbers. 

3628. Is there more difficulty, than there used to 
be formerly, in obtaining horses for employment at 
the mounted troop’ drills?—No, I think there is 
nothing in that, not as to mounting the men. ” 

3629. Do you think that your men would be able 
to come out for longer periods together than they do 
now; they come now for eight days?—I think it 
would be beneficial to make the time longer. I think 
the men would come. Latterly, or in the last few 
years, we have had three troop drills immediately 
preceding the permanent duty. We came out three 
days before the permanent duty, which we found to 
be very beneficial. 

3630. Making 11 days in all P—Yes. 

3631. Where do your troops assemble, at the 
head-quarters of the troops, or at the head-quarters 
of the regiment ?—The permanent duty we generally 
have at Chelmsford, the county town. ‘The head- 
quarters of the regiment are at Waltham Abbey, but 
there is not sufficient accommodation now for the 


officers and men there, and consequently they go 


to Chelmsford. 
3632. Where do the men first meet for troop drills, 


at the troop head-quarters?—No; the Cavalry , 
generally muster at Chelmsford, and the Artillery 


march from Waltham Abbey to Chelmsford; they 
muster at Waltham Abbey, and march in a body 


through. a 
~ 3633. How many troops of Cavalry have you P— 


Three. : 
3634, And one troop of Artillery ?—T wo troops of 


Artillery, a field battery of six guns. 


3635. What kind.of saddle do you use P—The last 
new pattern. Wet ey 

3636. Do you consider that that is fairly adapted 
to the requirements ‘of the Yeomanry ?—Quite. 

3637, Do you find that you have many sore backs ? 
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day when you are out for permanent duty ?—We Senjt-Major 


—Not since we have had these saddles—none ; but _ 
generally have sword drill the first thing in the John Gray. 


’ previously to that we generally had several men who 


could not mount through sore backs. 

, 3638. It has been suggested by some witnesses 
who have given evidence, that the duties of the 
Yeomanry will in future consist a great deal more of 
dismounted duties. Having regard to that, do you 
think that the present equipment of the Yeomanry is 
a useful one for dismounted duties, or can you 
suggest any improvement; for instance, it has been 
said that it might be so contrived. that the sword 
should be either left on the saddle, if a man was 
dismounted, or attached to the man if necessary P— 
I think that if the sword was attached to the saddle, 
if the man was dismounted, it would be a great deal 
better, for it is very much in his way when he is 

dismounted. 
3639. If you were dismounted, and had occasion 
to use your arms, which should you trust to most, 
‘the sword or the carbine ?—The carbine, if I was 


dismounted. / 


3640. Is there much difficulty in your part of the 
country in carrying out practice in firing P—We have 
done but very little carbine drill, 

3641. Do all the men go through it every year P— 
No, latterly they have not—at least not on perma- 
> nent duty; they have drills, but not on permanent 

duty. 
3642, Have any of your non-commissioned officers 
on the permanent staff been to the School of Instruc- 
_ tion at Aldershot >—One has—one and the Adjutant: 
no, he went to Hythe, and not to Aldershot—none 
have been to Aldershot. 
3643. With regard to the troop drills, have you 
ever heard any complaint on the part of the men that 
__ they were not paid for the troop drills P—No; I have 
never heard any complaint on their part, but I think 
that we should get a better muster if they were paid. 

3644, What class of men do you generally enrol 
are they farmers or townsmen ?—Some are farmers 
and some are townsmen; the principal part of them 
keep a horse, but not all of them. 

3645. Do you think that the men would prefer to 
come out at one period for training together, or that 
‘Supposing the training to be extended from 8 to 12 
days, it should- be broken up into three periods of 
4, days a-piece ?—I think that 12 days would be far 
better, and I think the men would like it better. 

3646. It has been stated that some men—farmers 
and others—might find it difficult to be away from 
home so long as: that, on account of the markets. 
What would you say with regard to that P—Our 
system has been to give a man a day’s leave if he 
had particular business to attend to during the 
permanent duty, but we do not have many applica- 
tions. 

3647. Does the man draw pay for those days that 
he is away ?—No;. we pay them for the days that 
they are actually present, including the two marching 
days: that is to say, if a man was present at four 
drills, we should pay him for six days—for the two 
days marching, and the four days that he was 
present at drill. a 

3648. In your opinion, do the troop drills do much 
good P—Yes; but if you could have them together 
they would be far better than having them month 
after month, and at a distance apart. 

3649. Would you object to state to the Committee 


what you think would be the best plan to adopt ?— - 


I think no plan would be better than the system 
which we have adopted, of having three or four 
troop drills immediately preceding the permanent 
duty; we get the men to work then, and we can use 
them, but if we have nothing but the permanent 
_ duty, which is really only four days’ drill, by the 
time that the men get to their work, it is all broken 


up again. 
?. ie 3650. Have you done any outpost duty P—Very 
little. ef 7 

8651. What is the general arrangement of the 


"ae 
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morning, and then go out mounted about 10 o’clock, 
and we are out then for three or four hours, and then 
we have generally foot parade in the afternoon. 
3652. There is not time for rifle practice, then, I 
suppose ?—No, not on permanent duty; we have not 
used carbines on permanent duty. 
3653. When you say you have not used them, I 


‘suppose you mean that the men have not been armed 


with them ?—They have been issued now, but they 
were in store, all of them. The men did not carry 
them to permanent duty, not till the last week of the 
permanent duty, as we had no new buckets, but we 
have buckets now, which are new. 

' 3654, What is the dress which you wear when you 
are out for permanent duty?—We have the drill 
dress most of the time—a blue short jacket, blue 
overalls, and a forage cap. 

3655. Is it the Hussars’ dress, or the Dragoon 
equipment ?—It is the Hussars’ jacket; it is a short 
jacket, a dress jacket with braid on the breast—blue 
with scarlet facings. 

3656. Do you think that the dress, in which you 
drill, is fairly comfortable and convenient for the 
purpose ?—Yes, it is tonvenient. 

3657. Do you think that you can suggest a better 
dress, or does it suit well enough ?—I think it suits 
very well. 

3658. Are the horses in your regiment mostly the 
property of the men who ride them ?—The principal 
part of them are. 

3659. Can you say in what proportion they are not 
the property of the men? Would a quarter of them, 
do you think, not: belong to the men who ride them ? 
—1I do not think that there would be quite a quarter. 

3660. In the case of those men who do not ride 
their own horses, how are the horses found ?—They 
are mounted by a relation, perhaps; some few of 
them hire horses. ; 

3661. Is there much difficulty in hiring horses P— 
Of late years there has been, to get good horses. 

3662. What notice do you require from the men 
before they leave, the regulation is fourteen days P— 
Fourteen days’ notice. 

3663. Is that all the notice that you require P— 
Yes, that is.all the notice that we expect. 

3664. Are the arms and accoutrements in the 
possession of the men, or are they kept atthe stores ? 
—The men have possession of all, with the exception 
of the carbine; the carbine at present is in store. 

3665. Suppose that a man’s arms, accoutrements, 
and clothing are not returned in a good state, what 
steps are you able to take in that case P—We used to 
proceed against him before the Magistrates and fine 
him, but that has not been done of late years. 

3666. May we take it for granted that there has 
not been occasion for it to be done?—We have not 
got in all our appointments, we have lost/some by the 
men moving away. 

3667. Do you think that there would be any use in 
requiring a longer notice from the men ?—No, I do 
not think so. 

3668. Say three months or six months ?—No, I 
think not. 

3669. Do you think that men would be afraid to 
enrol in that case ?—Yes, I think it would have a 
tendency to prevent them from enrolling. 

3670. Is there any one time of the year more than 
another when the men give notice to leave ?—No. 

3671. Not just before the training period P—No, 
we do not find any difference from that. 

3672. (Colonel. Biddulph.) With regard to the men 
leaving the regiment, do you find that the men leave 
after a very short time of enrolment ?—Some few do ; 
some few join it, and they do not like it, and the: 
they leave again soon. 

3673. You do not adopt any system by which a 
man is fined if he seeks to be discharged very shortly 
after coming in ?—No; we treat all of them alike, 
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ec whether they have lately joined, or whether they are 
Gray. old members. 


3674. Do you think that the men would object to 
a rule of that sort?—I think they would. I do not 
think that they would like to be bound. 

3675. I do not mean bound, but only subject to a 
fine ?—They would look at it in this way, that they 
were liable to a fine. 

3676. You say that the men attend their troop 
drills immediately before the permanent duty, and 
that then the regiment is actually out for 11 or 12 
days together ?—Yes, the Cavalry portion of it is, 
but we do not get all the men out; if we get the 
recruits out we are satisfied, and we look to that very 
much. We find it very beneficial indeed, those three 
extra days. 

3677. But a certain number are out for 11 or 12 
days P—Yes. 

3678. The men who come out for the first three 
days do not get pay for those days P—None. 

3679. As the men have no carbines at the 


permanent duty, you do not, I suppose, practise dis- . 


mounted service?—No, we do not. We have not 
done any dismounted service for some-few years, but 
we used formerly to do it. 

3680. Your drill is entirely confined to the regular 
movements of Cavalry drill?—Yes, it is. 

3681. In fact, I suppose that, during the days that 
you are out, you are preparing chiefly for the in- 
spection day P—Yes, that is so. 

3682. Do any of the men practise rifle shooting 
by themselves at all P—We have generally had some 
shooting separately, but that is rather more as troop 
drills, not as a body; that is done at the troop 
drills. yee 

3683. Is it carried on under the superintendence 
of the permanent serjeants?—Yes; that is to say, 
the Adjutant of the Staff. 

3684. According to the Hythe system ?—Yes, the 
Adjutant and the serjeant-major have passed at 


‘Hythe, and they have the superintendence of that. 


3685. ‘Are there any prizes given for shooting >— 
There are money prizes. 


3686. Are they given by the regiment ?—They are. 


given by the officers of the regiment. 

3687. Have any of the permanent serjeants any 
civil employment P—I do not think they -have. 

3688. They cannot have a very busy time of 
it during some part of the year ?—There is one 
permanent serjeant who holds some land; but I 
do not think the two Artillery permanent serjeants 


have any occupation at all, other than what they get , © 


from the Colonel. 

3689. Are they not employed at Waltham Abbey, 
in the Government works ?—They are only employed 
in looking after our own stores. 

3690. Are they not employed in the works P—No. 

3691. Does the regiment like having the guns P— 
The guns are popular with the regiment. 

. 8692. They help, I suppose, to make a better show 
at the parade ?—Yes, they make a better show. . 

3693. For how many years have you had guns P— 
We had two guns in 1852, and then it was made up 
to a field battery in 1856. oe 

3694. The regiment, I think, has only been raised 
comparatively of late years?—It was raised as a 
troop in the year 1830, the troop consisting of 80 men, 
four non-commissioned officers, and three commis- 
sioned officers. That continued till 1852, when 
there was an addition of two more troops with two 
guns; and after that, I think in about the year 1856, 
it was increased to five troops with six guns. 

3695. You say that your numbers are rather short; 
to what do you attribute the indisposition of men to 
enrol ?—I do not know what it is; it has not been 


carried on with quite so much spirit as it was a few 


years back. a 
3696. Have you found much difficulty in obtaining 
ofigers ?—We are short of officers now: we are 


three Captains short now. 


have had very little to do-with. it since, but 


3697. I suppose the Captains are responsible for 
keeping up their troops generally >—Yes. f 
3698. As to the Retiliery troops, 
difficulty in keeping them up ?—No, we can keep up 
any number of men. 
the Gunpowder and Small-Arms Factories at Hnfield ; 
when they are busy we sometimes cannot get them out, 
3699. The Cavalry troops are the troops which are 


vacant now for the want of officers ?—We had one 


Captain short till about two months back. We were 
two short before, and now we are three Captains 
short. 

. 3700. Were the other two Captains of Cavalry 
troops P—No; we have only one Captain of Cavalry 
now, and one Captain of Artillery. : 


3701. You have two Cavalry troops which are 


vacant ?—Yes. is ; 
‘3702. There is a difficulty in obtaining gentlemen 


to take those appointments r—Yes, there is at present. | — 


3703. Would there be any objection entertained in 
your regiment if they were joined with a regiment 
in a neighbouring county in order to make a larger 
and stronger regiment ?—No, I do not think sgo,.if 
there was any regiment within a short distance. 


3704, Take Hertfordshire, for instance, thatis not 


very far; how would that do P—I do not think there 


‘would be any objection to that. 


3705)» Would there be any feeling on the part of 
the men about it?—No. Our principal strength now 
lies at Chelmsford, which is a great way from Hert- 


fordshire; it is 26-milés. from the borders of Hert- | 


fordshire. . 

3706. Although your head-quarters are on the 
borders ?—The reason for that is bécause the guns 
are there, and therefore they constitute that place the 
head-quarters. 

3707. Is there no inducement held out to the men 
to attend the troop drills P—Sometimes there is some 
refreshment given to them, but not always. Some 
Captains give dinners. 

3708. Are the Captains commanding troops par- 
ticular about the quality of the horses >—Yes, they 
are particular. If there is a horse that they do not 
like, they do not allow a man to ride it; but they 
generally get, most of them, a very good description 
of horse. 

3709. Are there many men in the regiment mounted 
by their officers, their own retainers P—Not now, but 
some few years back there were more. 

3710. Dg any of the men come dismounted to the 
permanent duty P—No, not Cavalry men. 

3711. If there is anything wrong with their horse 
they do not come ?—No. | i: 

3712. If men do not attend for two years running 


without any good reason, do you dismiss them from — 


the regiment, or if they are absent without leave P— 
We return them as absent without leave, but we do 
not dismiss them for two years’ absence. 

3713. .It mist be for a longer absence —We give 
them a little longer time than that. 

3714. Do.you think that if the guns were taken 
away from-the regiment it would stimulate the 
Cavalry portion to get themselves up a little better, 
or have a bad effect upon them P—It would have a 
bad effect upon them in our regiment, because the 
Artillery are the strongest portion. 


3715. What pay do they receive —The Artillery. 


men have the same as the Cavalry men—7s. a day. 


3716. Do you have anything to do with providing 


the equipment and managing it for the Colonel, or is 
that done entirely by the Adjutant ?—It is all done 
through the Adjutant since there has been one. I 
re- 
viously to there being an Adjutant, I had if all 
through my hands. ~~ 
3717. Did you find that there was a serious loss 
owing to men leaving, and your being obliged to 
have fresh uniforms, or uniforms altered ?—Yes, 
certainly, there is a loss, because there are several 
things which you cannot use again for new men. 


is there no 


Several of these men are from 
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3718. Have you never adopted any plan by which 
the men haye been made responsible in any way P— 
No, we have not. 

3719. With regard to the Artillery, what practice 
do they have, or have they any Artillery practice P— 
They have been to Woolwich a few times—to the 
butt at Woolwich. 

3720, Do they not haye any practice anywhere 
else —We have no means of practising with ball 
at home. : 

3721. Then practically 
field movements ?—Yes. 

3722. And blank firing P—Yes. 

3723. They have never had any special instruc- 
tion, I suppose, in Artillery duties beyond occasion- 
ally going to Woolwich to ’ practise ?—That is 


their drill is confined to 


3724, Are the permanent serjeants, who belong to 
Artillery troops, Artillerymen P—Yes, both of them 
belonged to the Horse.Artillery. 

3725, What sort of guns have you ? — Six 
pounders; the old smooth-bore guns. 

3726. You do not know, I suppose, any of the 
particulars of the practice at Woolwich ?—Yes, I 
have been there with them. 

3727. Did they fire with round shot or shell ?— 
Only round shot. I always go with them. 

__ 8728. And how long is it since they have been to 
Woolwich to practise P—Some years now, very few 
of the present men haye fired ball at all. 

3729. How are your. non-commissioned officers 
mounted ?—Do you mean the permanent staff. 


3730. Yes ?—The Colonel pays for the mounting’ 


‘of them; originally the Captains used to pay, but 
some troops haying no Captains,now the Colonel 


pays. , 
| 3731. That is only for the permanent duty ?P— 
Yes, and the troop drills generally. 

3732. If they have to go round to inspect the men, 
or do any other work, to recruit for instance, they 
have no means of getting about, have they P—No, 
they have not. 

3733. Have you any system of fines in your Regi- 
ment fora man coming late on parade, or dirty P— 
Yes, and we used to enforce them, but there has 
been a new set of rules drawn up, which are not 
passed yet, and consequently within the last year or 
two no fines have been inflicted; but originally they 
always fined them. 

3734. What punishment have you now ?—Money 
fines. es, rene 

3735. But at the present time the fines are not 
enforced ?—Really there is no punishment. 

3736. (Lord Skelmersdale.) Are your men in billets 

when they are out on permanent duty P—No, we tried 
that a year ago, but it did not answer, and now the 
men find their own quarters, and we take an account 
of where their quarters are now. 
_ 8737. Does it put them to greater expense ?—Yes, 
it must a little, but the men prefer it because it 
leaves them more independent as to where they 
can go. 

3738. At the end of the permanent duty, are the 
men paid by their Captains, or does the money pass 
through-the hands of the serjeants P—They are paid 
by the Captains, the serjeants being present. 

3739. I think you said that some prizes were 
give for carbine and sword exercise P—Yes. 

‘3740. Are there prizes given also for the best 
horses P—Yes, every year for the best turnout. 

3741. Is there any prize given for the same horses 
being brought out several years in succession P—No, 
we have nothing of that kind. 

8742. (Mr. Tudor: Johnson.) How are the horses 
for the Artillery portion of your regiment found ?— 
When we had only two guns, the Colonel found their 
horses, but when the euns were increased to a full 
battery, there was a difficulty in finding horses, and 
consequently they began to hire horses; of late years 
they haye principally hired them; this last year 


tended as formerly. 


there was only one gun that had horses. I think all Sewjt.Major 


the others were hired. 

3743. (Viscount Newport.) You say that you find 
that the mounted troop drills are not so well at- 
How is that to be accounted 
for?—There is not the same spirit in the men [ 
think to come out, 

3744. If they were paid for the troop drills, do you 
think that they would attend better >—Yes, certainly ; 
if they were paid their expenses they would come out 
better. 

3745, Have you found much difficulty in obtaining 
recruits during the last two or three years >—We 
have during the last few years, but this year there is 
a better prospect. We have a promise of several and 
we are equipping several at present. I think we 
shall have several more recruits this year than we 
have had for some years past. 

3746. Do you think it is in consequence of the 
greater number of drills which have been required 
since 1870 that this difficulty arises ?—I do not think 
that that has anything to do with it because we used 
to have more drills than'were required, years back, 
when the men came out better. 

3747, Do you find that the men are generally out 
of pocket at the end of the permanent training P— 
Yes, 7s. does not pay for a man and a horse. 

3748. You say that your regiment is composed 
chiefly of farmers?—Not chiefly, but there are 
severalfarmers, and tradespeople—townsmen. Origin- 
ally there were more farmers than there are now. 

3749. Do not you think that the farmers would 
find a difficulty in leaving their farms for a longer 
period than they do at the present day ?—I do not 
think so, because many of them are within such a 
distance that they could attend the drill and go home 
and come back again the next day. 

3750, At what time of the year does your regiment 
generally go out for permanent duty P—In about the 
month of September, late in the year. 

3751. Am I to understand that you have not done 
any outpost duty ?—We have done outpost duty, but 
not this last season. 

3752. Do the men like outpost duty P—I think 
they do. 

3753. Better than field movements P—Yes. 

3754. (Sir F. FitzWygram.) Who pays for the 
hire of the horses for the guns ?—The officers. 

3755.. Out of their own pockets P—Yes. 

3756. (Chairman.) How many horses haye you to 
a gun, six ?—There are 48 for the guns and wagons. 

3757. Do they work together as a subdivision P— 
Yes. 

3758. At the time before the Adjutant was ap- 
pointed, out of what fund, to the best of your know- 
ledge, did the payment for the: hire of the horses 
come?—I believe it came out of the Contingent 
Fund for some time, but that was objected to, and 
since then it has been paid by the officers. 

3759. Were there any other payments made out of 
the fund to the non-commissioned officers of the 
permanent staff P—No, not at that time. 

3760. Are there any payments made now P—I do 
not know what the Colonel does now. 

3761. Is there a trumpeter to the regiment P—Yes, 
there is a paid trumpeter, 

3762. Is he paid all the year round ?—Yes, he is 
on the permanent staff of serjeants. ; 

3763. Do you mean that one of the permanent 
staff acts as trumpeter ?—-He is paid as trumpeter 
but he acts as bandmaster. f 

3764. Do the permanent staff receive anything 
beyond their regular pay and allowances P—I believe 
the Colonel gives them something extra. 

3765. Is that given by the Colonel or by the 
Captains of troops P—By the Colonel. 

3766. (Colonel Biddulph.) Would it be desirable, 
do you think, for the Government to find horses for 
the Yeomen, who would keep them in a good con- 
dition, and send them back to the Government in 
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Do you think that the farmers would 
I think that it would 


was in the permanent staff of the regiment it cost 
me 148. a day, if we got off with that we were satis- 
fied. We generally got a lot together, at least we — 
did then, but since I have been on the permanent 


Serjt.-Major case of war. 
John Gray. like that arrangement ?—Yes. 
ovth M act well with the men. : 
I8y5.” 3767. Would you, as a farmer, object to keeping a 


‘ horse P—I_ have always kept a horse, and I have 
always ridden my own horse, but if the Government 
found me one, I should take equal care of it, and I 
would as soon ride it as my own. 

3768. Do you think that the Government could 
depend generally upon their horses being well cared 
for P—I am afraid that some of them would not be, 
but I do not say that some would not be taken great 
care of. Some men I should notlike to trust a horse 
with. 

3769. In the event of there being any Cavalry 
Reserve men in the country, would there be any ob- 
jection to their being called out, and being drilled 
with the Yeomen. Do you think that the Yeomen 
would *feel any objection to thatP—I think not, 
because the stronger the body is the better drill it 
makes. * 

3770: The men also knowing their drill better P— 
Yes: 

3771. Do you find any objection made by the old 
farmers to their sons being in the regiment on 
account of their spending money ?—No, there is not 
much feeling of that kind. 

3772. Do they spend much money P—Some few 
do, but not many, those men generally leave us very 
soon; if they spend a lot of money when they come 
out they have but very few years of it. d 

3773. You think, as a rule, that the old Yeomen 
do not spend a great deal of money P—No, they are 
the men we like—we like steady men, who do not 
spend money.. 

3774. How are the men put up at Chelmsford P— 
At different houses. 

3775. How much does it cost them ?—Before I 


staff I always go to private quarters myself. 
3776. Have you not two troops of Artillery >—A 
field battery of six guns ? 
3777. How many horses do they require altogether ? 
—Forty-eight, for six guns, and six wagons—four | 


horses to each. a 


3778. How is the expense afforded out of the Con- 
tingent: Fund P—I expect it reduced the Contingent ~ 
Fund, but it was not paid through my hands. 4 

3779, Are you sure that the expense of the horses — 
was provided out of the Contingent Fund ?—That — 
is what I understood. : 

3780. But you are not quite certain about it P—* 
No, but I understood that up to that time it was 
paid out of the Contingent Fund. 

3781. Is there much difficulty in obtaining horses 
in Essex, is it a good horse country P—Yes, it is © 
generally a good horse country. . 

3782. The farms are’ growing larger, and steam is ~ 
more used, is it not P—Yes, steam is more used than 
it was. I do not think there is any more difficulty 
about horses now than there was years ago. : 

3783. (Lord Skelmersdale.) Do you know whether | 
any Captains of troops in the regiment have been in 
the habit of compelling their tenants to find horses 
under agreements in their leases P—There has been ° 
nothing of that sort. ae 

3784, (Captain Ridley.) Do you think that the 
abolition of the horse-duty has made any difference? 
Not the least. 

3785. You do not think that it has removed any 
additional inducement that men previously had to 
join the Yeomany ?—No, I do not think it has made 
the least difference. y 


The Wiiness withdrew. 


Colonel Sir Roperr Gurarp, Bart., A.D.C, examined. 


3786. (Chairman.) You are Aide-de-Camp to the. 
Queen, and Colonel of the Lancashire Hussars ?—Yes. 

3787. I believe you have seen the Instructions 
which are to guide this Committee in their inyesti- 
gation P—I have. Lean 

3788. Will you favour the Committee with your 
views with reference to the first question, viz., the 
position, rank, and pay of the Adjutants P—My feel- 


ing is that an Adjutant in a Yeomanry regiment is) 


very insufficiently paid, because he has to provide 
a horse and a house, and to maintain a certain rank, 
which he must keep up; and as he has to associate 
with officers, I think his pay is very insuflicient. 
3789. Do you consider that the duties of an Adju- 
tant extend over the whole year ?—Yes, certainly. 
3790. During the non-training period, what should 
you define those duties to be ?—First, he has to see 
that the serjeant-majors drill their squads, which 
they continually do (at least mine do) during the 


autumn and during the drill time, excepting through ~ 


the very severe portion of the winter. 

3791. I believe the custom in your regiment is to 
have the troop stores at head-quarters P—Yes, there 
is a general store, but each troop has its own store 
as well. 

3792. Has the Adjutant the general superin- 
tendence of the stores P—Certainly. 

3793. Do you think it necessary that all Adjutants 
should be taken from officers of the Regular Service, 


either on full- or on half-pay, or that non-commis- . 


sioned officers promoted might make useful Adjutants 
to a Yeomanry regiment P—I think that if.a non- 
commissioned officer has been promoted in his own 
regiment to the rank of officer he would make a 
better Adjutant than™& man who came direct from 
the ranks. I think that a man ought to have been 


employed as an Adjutant in a regiment for some 
years before he was employed in the Yeomanry as 
an Adjutant. I do not think that men who are 
raised from the ranks make as good Adjutants, or 
are as much respected by the men in the regiment, 


‘as a man who has been an officer. 


3794, With regard to travelling expenses, do you 
think that the present allowance of 2/. a-year per 
troop covers the expenses which an Adjutant incurs 
in travelling P—I cannot say as to an Adjutant, but 
I think that there is a good deal of expense incurred 
in a regiment in troop movements beyond that. 

3795. How is your Adjutant supplied with a horse? 
Does he find one for himself ?—Yes, he finds one for ° 
himself and keeps it. 

3796. Do you think he requires more than one 
horse, except at the training period ?—No, IJ think — 
not. 

3797. Are you of opinion that the system of 
appointing officers from the full- or half-pay of the 
Regular Cavalry for five years would be likely to 
answer, or that an Adjutant rather regards it as a 
life appointment ?—I think that an Adjutant rather 
regards it as.a life appointment as long as He is fit 
for duty. . 

3798. Do you find much difficulty in obtaining 
good Serjeants ?—No, we have found no difficulty. 

3799. 1 believe you, personally, take very great 
interest and bestow much pains upon the matter P— — 
Ido. 

3800. Do you allow your serjeants to accept civil 
employment ?—No, not as a rule; they may get 
some employment, but if they do, it is not known to 
me. I consider that it is not an advisable thing, 
because I think that their duties are sufficient to 
keep them employed without civil employment. — 
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3801. Hyidence has been given before the Com- 
mittee of an opposite kind with regard to the 
serjeants. On the one hand it has been stated that 
their whole time should be exclusively occupied by 
military duties, and, on the other hand, that it is desi- 
rable they should be allowed to accept civil employ- 
ment, because the whole of their time is not occupied, 


and they fall into idle habits—what is your opinion’ 


upon that point ?—My opinion is that it is not 
advisable for them to have civil employment; 
however, I do not think that a non-pensioner, who is 
a serjeant-major, can live upon his pay. A man 
who is in the receipt of no pension cannot exist upon 
the pay which he receives. 

_ 9802. Are the duties sufficient to occupy a serjeant 
on the permanent staff every day in the year ?—No; 
but I think that if he had civil employment he would 
yery often neglect his military duties, drilling, and 
other things of that kind. 

3803. Do you think it would be impossible to 
make such regulations as to make it compulsory 
that the military duties should take precedence of 
the civil employment?—No; I think it would be 
possible to dogo. 

3804. Do you think that it would be advantageous, 
or otherwise, if Adjutants were allowed to act as 
recruiting officers ?—I see no objection to that for 
the Army; the Adjutants are so already, I believe. 

3805. It has been stated to the Committee that 
some of the Yeomen would not look upon the per- 
manent serjeants with the same respect if they were 
seen looking after recruits, and standing about the 
places where they are usually sought for ?—I think 
that is very likely to be the case. 

3806. You think that that feeling might arise 

among the Yeomen ?—I do. 
_ 3807. Is it within your knowledge that permanent 
serjeants receive’ anything from the Captains of 
their troops in addition to their pay ?—In my regi- 
ment each Captain allows 10/. a year to the Adjutant. 
The serjeant-majors are the drill serjeants in my 
corps, and the drill serjeants are allowed something 
from the Captains, but that is a private thing. In 
addition to that, I believe, that every Captain in my 
corps gives them a house or a garden, or a field or 
two for a cow, but I am not aware of what the 
Captains may give them privately. 

3808. As I understand you, the Adjutant receives 
102. a year from each troop, as a subscription P— 
Nios. > 

3809. And the emoluments received by the per- 
manent serjeants beyond their pay are matters of 
private arrangement ?—Yes; we allow their pay to 
be made up out of the Contingent Fund to 40/. 
aman. ‘Their pay is actually 36/., and we allow 
them 4/. extra, making up 40/., and we give them a 
house. 

3810. Who provides the permanent. serjeant- 
majors with a horse P—The Captain of his troop. 

3811. (Colonel Biddulph.) You have spoken of the 
time of the Adjutant and. serjeants being fully em- 
ployed; are the squad drills so continuous through; 
.out the year thatthe serjeants are-fully employed ?— 
Tthink so. During the autumn, and during the 
early part of the year before we go out, two or three 
times a week in the evenings, a certain number of 
men come for sword and carbine drill, and the 
Adjutant attends first at one place and then at 
another, and the drill-serjeant or the serjeant-major 
is employed three or four nights in a week for that 
purpose during a good part of the autumn anda 
good part of the spring, but only in the evenings. 

13812. Are the troops in your regiment much 
scattered P—No, we have three troops that can meet 
together; but the fourth troop is about 12 or 14 
miles away. 

3813. Would it be possible for any of the serjeant- 
majors to act as squadron serjeant for two troops P— 
I think he could do so. Pe 

3814, Has it ever been done ?—Sometimes they 


are put into squadrons at drill, and the serjeant- 
major commands a squadron. 

3815. I mean to act as squadron serjeant per- 
manently P—No, we have never tried that. 

3816. As your regiment is not so much scattered, 
do you think there would be any difficulty in doing 
it P—I should prefer the other system. I think that 
aman would have sufficient employment in taking 
care of his own troop. 

3817. Evidence has been given by serjeants who 
have stated that they have plenty of time to look 
after two troops p—They might have time; but I do 
not think it would be a good thing for a troop. 

3818. What is the strength of your troops P— 
Fifty-five men. 

3819. (Captain Ridley.) Do you require your 
Adjutant to reside at head-quarters or near to head- 
quarters during the year P—Yes. 

3820. As a rule, do the men keep all their accoutre- 
ments, clothes and saddlery, during the whole year, 
or are they returned, after permanent duty, to head- 
quarters ’—The men return most of their things to 
the store, just keeping a few things out in case of 
their being called out suddenly to perform any duty 
under the Magistrates, which has occurred, but 
generally speaking, most of the things are brought 
into the troop stores. aac 
_ 3821. (Mr. De la Bere.) Are the troop stores the 
residence of the troop-serjeant ?—They join the 
troop serjeant-major’s residence. 

3822. Are the stores under his care ?—Yes, they 
were built on purpose. 

3823. (Mr. Tudor Johnson.) Are your permanent 
staff-serjeants principally discharged soldiers with 
pensions P—I think that my serjeant-majors receive 
pensions; they have been with me for some time, 
and I believe they are all but one on the old pension 
list. 

3824. Is the horse that is provided for them by 
their Captains at their disposal during the whole 
year, or only during the permanent duty ?—I believe 
that in one troop the serjeant-major has the use of a 
horse all the year.round. In my two troops, which 
are composed of my tenants, it 1s done in this way, 
we only provide them when they are necessary. In 
Lord Skelmersdale’s troop the serjeant has a horse 
all the year round. I may mention that I keep a 
number of light cart-horses, and they make excellent 
and useful horses for the Yeomanry, and the serjeant- 
majors can take one when it is required. 

3825. As to whether the organization and equip- 
ment of the Yeomanry are applicable to modern 
requirements, first do you think that the present 
equipment is a good one P—Perhaps it might be im- 
proved. Atthe same time, I do not think that it 
would be worth the expense of doing it. There can 
be no doubt that it would require a very large sum 
of money to put the whole of the Yeomanry into the 
same dress, and to change their equipment. 

3826. Is it your opinion that the training of the 
Yeomanry should be mainly directed to what might 
be called Cavalry movements, such as charges, and 
movements of that description, or do you think that 
they should be more instructed in outpost duties P— 
I think they ought to be instructed in both. My 
opinion is that every regiment of Yeomanry ought to 
be instructed in outpost duty and escort duty, as 
well as making them a little steady by other move- 
ments. 
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3827. Assuming that there was not sufficient time — 


to do both thoroughly, upon which should you lay 
the most stressP—I think I should lay the most 
stress on outpost duties and that sort of thing, if 
there was not time found to teach them the other 
duties, because I think that that would be the 
principal duty which Yeomen would have to perform 
if called out for service. 

3828. Do you find that the present pattern of 


‘gaddle is a convenient one ?—I think it is convenient 


as any other could be for the Yeomanry. i do noi 
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never tried it, and therefore I cannot exactly say 
what would be the result if it was tried. 

3829, It has been suggested that a recommendation 
should be made to lighten the equipment, and merely 
to have a hunting saddle, a pair of wallets, and 
perhaps a blanket; but upon the whole, as I under- 
stand, you have not heard any complaints ?—Not up 
to the present moment; but I always look :to the 
expense in these matters. The expense of altering 
these things would no doubt be very great, unless the 
Government were willing to do it for the Yeomanry. 
The Contingent Fund certainly would not supply it. 
That is quite certain. 

3830. Have your men any opportunity of prac- 
tising with the carbine ?—Yes, and they practise. 
I have got a target ground on purpose for them. 

3831. Have the men belonging to the outlying 
troops an opportunity of practising P—AI] the troops 


. with me have been practising within the last fortnight 


under the Adjutant. Lord Skelmersdale’s troop 
practises on the Volunteers’ ground. I have my 
own private ground. I formed it on purpose for the 
men. I could not get any public target ground 
near enough for me. 

3832. I suppose all the men come out every year 
with their carbines P—Yes, certainly. ; 

3833. The shooting, I presume, is not generally 
carried on at the time of ae permanent duty P— 
Never. 

3834. I presume that you congue the time is fully 


occupied without that ?—Yes; in fact we could not 


do it where we are. 

3835. Is it your opinion that tbh system of drill 
for the Yeomanry should be simplified >—I think it 
is simple enough at the present time, and the men 
seem to pick it up very well. 

3836. (Colonel Biddulph.) Do you find any difficulty 
in equalizing the troops on parade P—None whatever. 
We always, in fact, do break up a troop every year 
for that purpose, and they take it every year in turn. 
The men will go anywhere. There is not the slightest 
objection to it, and every troop is broken up in. its 
turn. 

3837. (Chairman.) Is it your opinion that a 
regiment can be maintained in a state of efficiency 
without an Adjutant ?—Certainly not; I tried it. I 
had no Adjutant for five or six years, and I was 


obliged to spend all my springs in the country: in» 


consequence of it. 
3838. Your experience was, I presume, that it 
would be a perfect failure without an Adjutant ?— 


Yes; but having been once an Adjutant myself in the ' 


Regular Army, I did the duty myself. 

3839. You found it so absolutely necessary that 
that duty should be performed by somebody, that 
you did it yourself ?—Yes. 

3840. What do you think should be the minimum 
strength of a troop P—50 men, 

3841. Are you of opinion that if a troop fell very 
much below that number, and remained so for two 
or three years, ib. should be broken up P—That I 
could har. dly say. I think it would be a misfortune 
for a troop not to amount in number to 50; it ought 
to sees 50, because I think that a regiment ought 


‘to consist of a certain number. 


3842. Is your regiment quite full now ?—Yes. . 

3843. Where a troop has fallen down in two or 
three years to 17, 20, or 25 men, would any harm, in 
your opinion, be done to the service, generally, if that 
troop were broken up ?—No harm whatever. 

3844, The question has been’ brought before the 
Committee whether the’ organization should be by 
troops or by squadrons. Do you consider that troop 
organization is preferable to squadron organization P 
—I prefer troop organization. 

3845. It has been stated tat the troops depend 

very much upon the troop officers, and that many 
officers, who could raise a troop very well, could not 


‘a gentleman, in any county, to raise a squadron from 


_ man presents himself who lives at the outskirts of - . 


raise a squadron; do you concur in that opinion P— 
Certainly. 
3846. You think that it would be very difficult tant iL 


his own immediate neighbourhood, with 50 men in ~ 
each troop ?—Yes, very difficult, but I do it my- 
self, ; 
3847. Can you state to the Committee by what — 
means recruits are obtained for the troops ?—In my — 
own case my tenants, by their leases, whether they ~ 
occupy under a lease of 7 years or 14 years, or by 
annual agreement, are all obliged to find me a man : 
and a, horse, and if he does not come himself hemakes ~ 
his son or his nephew come. If he does not do that, 
we offer somebody to him—we give him a man. 
- 8848. Do you find any difficulty in enforcing the 
fulfilment of those agreements P—No. i 
3849. What is the usual course taken when a 
man wishes to ertrol. Is it generally brought to the 
notice of the troop officer, or yourself, by the ser- 
jeant-major ?—The serjeant-major generally pro- 
duces the man to the Adjutant of the regiment, if he ~ 
is a recruit, and the Adjutant sees that the man is 
capable and fit for the purpose, and whether his ~ 
position, and the place where he lives, make him ~ 
eligible to join the troop; he is then allowed to joi, — 
if a man is wanted. 
3850. Do you select them from any one class of 
men, or do you take townsmen and farmers ?—We 
do not like townsmen, but if it is necessary, and a 


the town, and is a small tenant, we allow that man 
to come in if a recruit is wanted, but we always 
prefer to have men from the country. | 
3851. In the part of the world where your head- 
quarters are situated, it is rather difficult, is 14 not, 
to distinguish the country from the town ?—Yes, 
the population i is very great. 4 
3852. What do you consider ould: be the mini- 
mum strength allowed. for a regiment ?—Not less 
than 200. 
3853. Do you think that a regiment of lng than. 
six troops should be allowed, or might a regiment 
consisting of four troops only be kept up ?—I think 
that a regiment of four fifties might be kept up, but 
I think it is preferable to have them on a larger | 
scale, but not on too large a scale. a 
3854. What percentage of the men do you expect _ 
to be absent generally from permanent duty?—Aboub 
two or three out of the regiment. I think we had 


‘only two absent at the last permanent duty; two 


men were absent sick. 

3855. Do your troops come out at their full 
strength P—Yes, quite full, unless im case of sick- 
ness. 

3856. Referring to the last question, I sup- _ 


pose itis only by “extreme care and attention that 


the men are brought out so strong as you have 
mentioned P—I have a very strong feeling that the 
men like going‘out to their permanent duty. I 
think it is rather a pleasure to them, and that they © 
like it. 

3857. But is not that because they feel that they 
are encouraged to do it P—Yes, we encourage them, 

naturally; but, in fact, they would not be allowed 
to remain in if they did not do it. 

3858. "Would there be any difficulty, do you 
think, in one Adjutant looking after two regiments/ 
in one district ?—I think that if the Government 
allowed a Yeomanry regiment to consist only of 150 
or 160 men, an Adjutant could perform the duties 
of two yery well, I think he would have plenty 
of time to do the duty, and he might do it up to 
250 or 300 men. 

3859. You are aware that the. Adjutant and per- 
manent staff represent a very large portion of the 
expense of a regiment, and my question was directed 
to some sort of arrangement such as exists in the 
Volunteers, where the permanent staff may be formed 
at one place, and soveral outlying corps may 
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brought within one central control. Do you think 
that that would be practicable or not in the 
Yeomanry ?—I do not think it would be. advis- 


3860. There are two regiments in Lancashire, are 
there not ?—Yes. 

3861. Do you know whether there has ever been 
any idea of uniting them ?—We were united at one 
time. 

3862. Have you any objection to state to the Com- 
mittee why that was found not to answer ?—No. Wo 
found that it did not answer, and we obtained per- 
mission from the War Office to divide again. 

8868. How long were you united ?—I think for 
two seasons. , 

3864, Have you any objection to state what 
practical difficulties were found in uniting those two 
regiments P—We entertained different opinions, and 
different ideas, about the way in which things ought 
to be conducted; and we found that it did not 
answer. I found a difficulty in it; in fact, it was 
impracticable, and we obtained permission to break 
up again. 

3865. Did you find much objection on the part of 
the men to being united >—There was no objection 
to being brigaded. 
~ 3866. Would there be any objection, in your 
Opinion, to combining two regiments at the time of 
instruction under one Colonel, the staff meeting at 
the same place ?—I doubt whether you would find 
sufficient stabling in most of the towns in my county, 
without great difficulty. When we were quartered 
at Lancaster, and we were united, the troops were 
all over the neighbourhood. 

3867. Apart from that do you think there would 
be any difficulty?—No. I think that a regiment 
might be brigaded, no doubt. . 

3868. (Colonel Biddulph.) What number of troops 
have the two Lancashire regiments respectively P— 
The two regiments have nine. 

3869. Is there any reason why one Adjutant 
should not perform the duties for those nine troops, 
in the same way as the Adjutant in the Staffordshire 
Yeomanry, where there are twelve troops P—I think 
they are much more together than ours would be, 
there is one troop in that regiment at least 70 miles 
from me. Lord Hllesmere’s corps I speak of. 

3870. (Chairman.) With regard to the sixth ques- 
tion do you find asa rule that there is much diffi- 
culty in obtaining proper instruction for the officers, 
and in getting them qualified ?—They do it all upon 
their own account, they are not obliged by me to do 
anything beyond attending the regular permanent 
duty. Most of the officers have either been in the 
Regulars, or they join some Cavalry regiment for a 
time, and every officer, before he can be made a 
Lieutenant, has to pass an examination. 

- 3871. I suppose you attach a great deal of im- 
portance to the officers being fully qualified to dis- 
charge their duties —Certainly. 

8872. Would there be, in your’ opinion, any 
hardship in laying down a rule that any officer 
below the rank of a field officer, who had not been in 
the Regular Cavalry, should be compelled to go 
through a course, at the School of Instruction at 
Aldershot ?—I see no difficulty about it; but I do 
not know why he should. 

3873. Would there be, do you think, any objection 
on the part of the officers ?>—No. I think that if an 
officer wished to joi a regiment—if he understood 
that it was the rule of the regiment to do it—he 
would do it with the greatest pleasure. 

3874, With regard to the non-commissioned 
Officers of the permanent staff, do you think that 
they should go through the School of Instruction P— 
T think that they ought to pass an examination 
before they come to a Yeomanry regiment; they 
ought to have gone through the school before they 
come to the regiment. 

3875. Would there be any hardship, do you think, 
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in saying that that should be the rule P—I think it Sir Robert 


is a proper thing to do. 

3876. It has been stated, in evidence, that some of 
the serjeants, who come from the Regular Cavalry, 
are perfectly competent in drill, but still they have 
not the art of imparting instruction to others which 
is acquired at the school. Do you think that it would 
be worth while to lay down some regulation with 
regard to that ?—I think that every permanent drill 
soi'jeant ought to go through the School of Instruction 
before he comes to a regiment, and be qualified to 
take his post, or go through an examination, to ascer- 
tain if he is competent to do it. 

3877. Having regard to the changes, which con- 
stantly take place in the drill of the Regular Service, 
do you think it would be an advantage that, from 
time to time, the non-commissioned officers of the 
permanent staff should be sent to rub up their drill 
in the school ?—I see no objection. to that. 

_ 8878. Would you lay it down as a rule, that they 
should do so, or merely leave it to be enforced in 
special cases P—I think that the serjeant-majors, or 
drill serjeants, should become acquainted with any 
changes in the drill, and that they might learn it 
easily from the regiment that was quartered in their 
neighbourhood, for instance, at Manchester or Leeds, 


without going to the School of Instruction, I think . 


that they ought to be made acquainted with all 
changes and to understand them. 

3879. With regard to the permanent duty and 
troop drills, are the present arrangements, in your 
opinion, satisfactory, or could you suggest any im- 
provement in them ?—TI think that, under existing 
circumstances, they are satisfactory, as far as we are 
concerned. ‘The men have a certain number of foot 
drills, regularly, and we have, sometimes, four or 
five mounted drills in the afternoons, before we go 
out on permanent duty. I do not think that you 
can get more out of a man than that, unless he has 
additional pay. 

3880. At present the men are paid for eight days 
permanent duty, and they have ‘to attend three 
mounted troop drills, for which they are not paid P— 
Yes. 

3881. Do you think that the attendance at the 
troop drills is satisfactory P—With us, I think it is. 

3882. It has been represented to the Committee 
that the men consider it rather a hardship, in some 
cases, that they are not paid for coming out to the 
mounted troop drills p—Yes, I think some do think 
it a hardship. 

3883. Do you think it would be an advantage, 
with reference to the training of the men, that they 
should come out for a longer time than eight days, 
or do you think that the men would find it incon- 
venient to be away from home so long ?—I am afraid 
the men would find it inconvenient to be away from 
home longer than eight days. Perhaps a couple of 
days added to it might be an advantage, but I think 
that the men would find it very inconvenient to be 
absent long from home. 

3884. Another suggestion has been made to the 
Committee, that, assuming twelve days to be the total 
length of the training, it should be divided into 
three periods, the first of which should be by 
squadfons at the squadron head-quarters, that the 
second period of four days should occur within some 
short time afterwards, and also be conducted by 
squadrons, with the whole of the troop. officers 
present, and that the third period of four days, 
exclusive of the marching in and marching out days, 
should be devoted to permanent duty, as at present. 
That suggestion, we understood, was made with the 
view of facilitating arrangements for thé men being 
at their own homes. Do you think that it would be 
workable in your part of the county ?—TI think it is 
doubtful whether the officers would attend at those 
three different periods of the yearfor drills. I think 
there would be considerable difficulty. 

3885. You think that there would be considerable. 
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3886. In your case, some of the officers would have 
send their horses a long distance, would they not ? 
—A few; three or four only. 

3887. (Captain Ridley.) Do you offer any induce- 
ment to the men to come out to the three preliminary 
mounted troop drills that are required?—We give 
them nothing, Perhaps they may get one glass of 
beer, but nothing beyond that. There is no pay. 

3888. Do the officers come out to those troop 
drills —Yes, those who live in the neighbourhood 
come to them. It generally happens that our 
mounted drills take place during the London season, 
and it is not very easy for officers who live at a 
distance, or for those who are in town for the 
season, to attend. 

3889. Do you make the men attend those three 
mounted troop drills all within the same week, or 
close. together?—Every Saturday, five Saturdays 
before the permanent duty. We have them on 
‘Saturday evening, the mounted drills, and the 
recruits attend all those drills, but the old soldiers, 
who have had two or three years’ service with us, 
are not obliged to attend more than three—that is 
necessary, I think, for their pay. 

3890. (Sir fF. FitzWygram.) Referring to the 
twelve days’ drill, Colonel Oakes’ idea was that 1t would 
be more convenient to the Yeomen to come out three 
times in a season, four days at a time, than to come 
for twelve days at onetime. Do youagree with that 
view ?—I think that the Yeomen would prefer coming 
out once only, as far as my regiment is concerned. 

3891. I am drawing a distinction between the 
yeomen and the officers ?—The men, I think, would 
rather come out once. I think it would be incon- 
venient for them to be out so many days; but it, of 
course, depends upon what time the meeting was 
held. They might find it inconvenient to remain as 
long as twelve days at once, but I. think they would 
prefer that to coming out three times a year. 

3892. (Chairman.) I need hardly ask you whether 
you allow two troop drills to count on the same day ? 
—Certainly not. 

3893. Of what duration are your drills ?—From 
three to four hours good, or rather more. : 

3194. I mean mounted troop drills?—I am 
talking of those. 

3895. Do you expect all the men to appear 
mounted ?—Certainly. 

3896. I suppose you would hardly allow a drill to 
count unless the men were mounted P—No. 

3897. Is the roll-call, as a rule, called in the 
presence of the inspecting officer ?—A troop roll- 
call is called every morning, and a regimental roll- 
call once during permanent duty in the presence of 
the inspecting officer. 

3898. From what sources is the Inspector’s state 
made up?—The Inspector’s state is made up from 
each troop finding its own state; the state is made 
up by the Adjutant. 

3899. Those states, I suppose, are sent in duly 
signed P—Certainly. 


3900. By whom are they signed?—I sign the 


‘permanent one which is given to the inspecting 
officer, and the others are given to the Adjutant to 

~make up his own return by. A troop roll is called 
every morning on parade. 

3901. What steps are taken, if any accident occurs 
to a horse, and a man cannot take his place in the 
ranks? Do you oblige him to be present or do you 
oblige the officer to satisfy himself that the man and 
the horse are actually at the training place ?—The 
man himself is obliged to be, present, on the ground, 
at the time when the general roll is taken; his horse 
is always put under the care of a veterinary surgeon, 
and every morning a regular statement is brought 
about the casualties in the regiment. 

3902. Whose duty is it to see that the horses are 
actually present —The Captains of the troops. 


3903. You would expect the Captain of a troop to 
be answerable for a horse being present ?—Certainly, 
or in quarters if the horse was ill. 1 never go on 
parade in the morning, at the permanent duty, 
without an immediate report being made to me about 
the state of the regiment every man and every horse 
is accounted for in that way. ' 

3904. (Colonel Biddulph.) Have you any men in 
your regiment who have not got horses ?—No, but 
there are some in the band. They are altogether 
private. 

3905. They are not borne as Yeomanry on the 
roll P—Certainly not. 

3906. Does your Adjutant attend every mounted 
troop drill?P—Yes, and a great many of the 
dismounted drills. If he can get 10 or 12 men 
together he always goes, and he is very energetic 
about it. I think it seldom happens in my neigh- 
bourhood that he is not there sometime during the 
week at troop drill. 

3907. Do you ever carry out rifle practice at the 
permanent duty P—No, we have not the opportunity, 
and, if we had time, its preparation is too much, we 
could not do it. I have got a target ground for 
them in my own park where they practise, in fact 
they have been practising since our permanent duty 
in May last. 

3908. (Lord Skelmersdale.) With regard to the 
roll being called, I believe it is called in the presence 
of the inspecting officer, at the inspection on parade ? 
—Always, and every man, even,if his horse is 
unwell or lame, must be present on that occasion. 

3909. (Chairman.) Itishardly necessary, perhaps, 
to ask you the question, but, of course, no pay is 
drawn for a man who is not present on parade, or 
who has been left behind for any reason ?—Certainly 
not. 

3910. If a man is absent for one or two days 
during the training period, what is the practice with 
regard to that?—If a man is away with leave, for 
an afternoon, he gets his pay, but if he is absent for 
two or three days, he does not get his pay, even 
with leave. If an officer does not join, when a 
troop is marching in, he does not get paid for that 
day, his pay is lost; or, if. he happens to be away, 
pay is not drawn for that officer, beyond the pay for 
the days that he is present. 

3911. Do you think that the horses should be, as 
far as possible, the property of the men who ride 
them ?—I think it is very advisable that they should 


be the property of the men who ride them, but it is 


not possible in our part of the country, we must 
have borrowed horses; I object to hired horses not 
to borrowed horses, becatse some of our tenants 
could not ride their own horses, from being too old ; 
a man who produces a horse probably is not a man 
who is capable of riding at all, and he employs his 
nephew or his son; if not, we make him employ 
some man permanently about his farm, who remains 
with us for some years. The tenants in my neigh- 
bourhood, most. of them, or a great many of them, 
are incapable (I mean those who find horses) to ride 
them. 

3912. Whom do you consider answerable in that 
case, the man who is enrolled and brings the horse P 
—No, the tenant is answerable for the finding of the 
horse. : 

3913. But supposing the tenant is not enrolled, 
the Yeoman must be the man who actually rides the 
horse; are we to understand that he is not held 
responsible for finding the horse ?—If it is his son or 
his nephew he rides the horse if he is a capable man, 
if not, we find a man, or he finds a man, who acts 
with him, and he produces him to us, and he rides 
the horse, and becomes a permanent man in the 
regiment. : : 

3914. I presume that you: exercise some control 
over the selection of the horses?—I have a horse 


parade every year before the commencement of the 
mounted drills, and 1 cast any horse that I like, 
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and I do cast them, and the men always find me 
another, I have a regular horse parade for no other 
urpose, 

3915. I think you said that you objected to 
horses being hired; have you many hired horses in 
your regiment ?—No; but | think it is impossible 
sometimes not to have one or two hired horses. <A 
man may have a very nice horse, and perhaps the 
week before he is coming out to the regiment it gets 
lame; we do not object so long as he brings a horse 
to his drill, but we do not hire it, he does that, but it 
_ is very seldom done. 

3916. You would, I suppose, consider it undesir- 
able that a man should rely wholly upon a hired 
horse ?—Most undesirable. 

3917. Do you think it would be possible for the 
Government to find horses for the Yeomanry which 
might be available for the Cavalry Reserves ?—It is 
a question I can hardly answer, it would involve a 
great change in the system, of course. 

3918. Do you think that those horses would be 
properly looked after if they were lent to the farmers ? 
—I think it is probable that the tenants would not 
like to be more responsible for those horses if they 
got at times overworked and got ill than they would 
be for their own horses. 

3919. You do not think that the advantage it 
would be toa man, to have a horse lent him in that 
way, would compensate him for the risk ?—I am 
hardly prepared to answer that question. I should 
not lke to give an opinion upon it; I do not know 
exactly how it would answer. 

3920. Do you think that it would be advisable, in 
cases where the horse and the man did not come 
from one place, to recognize it and make a dis- 
tribution of the pay, that is to say, so much for the 
horse and so much for the man; at present, I think, 
you pay 7s. to the man who rides the horse P—After 
deducting the expenses for feeding the horse. 

3921. (Marquis of Ailesbury.) Do you ever enrol a 
man who has not got a horse of his own ?—Yes, we 
enrol a man to ride a tenant’s horse who cannot ride 
himself. 

3922. Then I understand it is a servant that rides 
the horse ?—-The servant probably, or some one 
whom we appoint, rides the tenant’s horse. The 
tenant is obliged to find me a horse, and we usually, 
if the man cannot ride, take either his nephew or his 
son, and he becomes permanently appointed as a 
Yeoman. 

3923. So that, as I understand it, the tenant may 
perhaps not be a man who is accustomed to ride, but 
he is accustomed to keep a horse, and he undertakes 
to furnish a man with a horse ?—He is bound by 
his lease or his agreement to find me a man and a 
horse for the Yeomanry, that is how it is expressed. 
lam speaking of my own tenants. 

3924. When you speak of borrowing horses, is 
that how one of your tenants would borrow a horse, 
from another person?—I mean, that if a tenant’s 
horse was ill, or if there was any failure, he would 
very likely borrow a horse. I do not approve of 
the system of going to public places and hiring 
horses, for I do not think it is a good system; there 
may be occasionally a necessity to do such a thing, 
for instance, in the case of an accident, but, as a 
general rule, I think it is not a good system. 

3925. How do those servants mess; do they mess 
with the other members of the troop P—They all live 
in billets—they live together., Our men are not of 
the same stamp as the men in your lordship’s 
county. I do not take a man into the Yeomanry 
that will not clean his own horse. I make every 
man clean his own horse, and therefore they are all 
pretty much of the same stamp. 

3926. Am I to understand that none of your 
ae ride their own horses ?—No; a good many 


0. 
3927. Do those, who do ridé their own horses, 
associate and mess with the servants of those who 


do not?—Yes, in their particular billets; 
generally all mess together, I believe. 

3928. The same man, I suppose, who rides the 
horse eats the dinner P—Yes, of course. 

3929. The masters in one case, and the servants 
in the other, all mess together P—I think so; m the 


‘same public house, at all events. I do not know that 


they dine at the same table, but they live in the 
same public house together. Perhaps they do not 
dine at the same table, because a man who rides his 
own horse might be able to afford a little better 
dinner than a man in another position ; but I do not 
think that our men spend a good deal of money in 
that way. 

3930. (Lord Skelmersdale.) We have no gentlemen 
in our corps ?—No; our men are obliged to do up 
their own horses, and stand by at the time when the 
officers go round the stables. We do not take men 
who keep servants into the regiment. 

3931. (Captain Ridley.) Are any prizes given in 
your regiment for good horses P—We have a regi- 
mental prize, and each troop has a prize for the best 
horse. I believe that in the troops they have a prize 
which they divide into three. I give the regimental 
prize myself, and the Captain of the troop gives the 
troop prize. 

3932. Do you make it a condition in giving that 
prize that the horse should belong to the man who 
rides it P—No ; we take the best horse in the regiment. 

3933. In that case the prize goes to the owner of 
the horse P—Yes. 

3934. Have you no races P—We have nothing of 
the sort. 

3935. In the case of prizes being given in this 
way, is any condition made about the horse coming 
out again ?—Yes; I think he must come out two or 
three seasons running. 

3936. Must the horse have been ridden throughout 
the whole of the permanent duty P—Certainly. 

3937. Is there any rule which obliges a man to 
appear on the same horse each day during the per- 
manent duty ?—They always do; they have only one 
horse. 

3938. With regard to the officers going round 
the stables, is it the custom in your regiment for the 
officers to go round the stables at might P—Hvery 
evening they go round stables; am officer of the 
troop goes, and sometimes two go, but one officer 
always goes round the stables, at six o’clock. 

3939. I suppose your horses are mostly in stables 
within the town P—Some of them are so far away 
that the officers are obliged to take a carriage to get 


to them; they have three or four miles to go. 


3940. Is one of the subalterns in each troop 
obliged to make this tour every night ?—One per 
troop every night. We put the troops together as 
much as we can, but the stables are some of them 
very far off. y 

3941. In giving prizes for the horses, I suppose 
cleanliness is a consideration?—The condition, 
action, and appearance. We use them for two pur- 
poses ; they must be workable as a Yeomanry horse, 
and workable as a farmer’s horse. 

3942. Do you mean that the horse should be 
uniformly brought out by the man who rides him, 
thoroughly cleaned P—Yes, as clean as the horse can 
be. They are brought out as clean as possible. We 
are very particular about that. 

3943. I apprehend that you would object to races? 
—Yes, I should. 

3944. (Mr. De la Bére.) What arrangements are 
made during permanent duty for. feeding your 
horses P—The arrangements are made at the billets; 
they find hay. Each troop finds its own corn; it is 
given out, and the men go round to get it from the 
stores. 

3945. And then you deduct from the pay of the 
men the price of the corn ?—Yes. 

3946. (Viscount Newport.) In awarding these horse 
prizes, do you make it a condition that the horses 
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Si Robert should have attended the preliminary drills P—Yes, 


Gerard; Bart. certainly. 
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3947. You do not give a prize for a horse that has 
+ attended each of the preliminary drills >—Cer- 
tainly not. 

3948. With reference to the farmers’ servants 
riding with the farmers, have you never found any 
objection on the part of the farmers to be in the 
ranks with the servants of their neighbours P—I 
never heard a word of that kind. 

3949; (Colonel Biddulph.) In the event of any 
Cavalry Reserve being formed, would. there be any 
objection, in your opinion, to their being trained with 
the Yeomanry ?—No. It has been an idea of mine for 
some time that if there was a good Cavalry Reserve 
of any kind, they would be available to come and assist 
in our permanent drills. 

3950. Under the system that obtains in your regi- 
ment of the tenants finding horses, could you find 
horses for mounting those men P—I think I could by 
dismounting some of the other men, if that was the 
rule laid down. 

3951. In that case; what would you consider the 
Government should pay for the use of a horse for 
permanent duty, as the Reserve men would be paid 
a certain amount as training pay ?—I do not see 
that it would make any difference to a farmer 
whether he allowed a man who was an old soldier 
to ride his horse, or allowed the man we appointed 
to ride it. 

3952. Paying 7s. just the same P—Yes. . 

_ 3958: So that the man that you appointed to ride 
the horse would get it all?—Yes, he would get it 
all, after the feeding of the horse was paid for: 

3954, Then the farmer would get nothing in that 
case Y—No. l 

3955. In the case I suggested of a Cavalry Reserve 
man, you would give the 7s. to the farmer P—No, I 
would not. I would give him nothing. I should be 
glad if he got something; but not to take our 7s.; the 
man who rides the horse has to keep him; I do not 
see what difference it would make to the farmer. If 
the Government gave an extra allowance I think it 
would be very proper, but that is a different thing. 

3956. (Viscount Newport.) Would not the farmers 
be unwilling to mount Reserve men unless they had 
compensation for it P—I think myself that a farmer 
would probably rather mount a man that he knew, 
but I do not think that my people would make much 
objection if we mounted men of that kind. I think 


they would not make so much objection as one might 


suppose. I have often thought that it would be a 
good thing to have five or six of such men—they 
would be additional serjeants as it were. 

3957. Do not you think that the farmers generally 
would rather dislike mounting Reserve men ?—I 
think so generally, in other counties particularly. 

3958. (Lord Skelmersdale.) In the event of any 
horse being hurt or disabled during the permanent 
duty, have you a fund to meet any incidental 
expenses P—Yes: 

3959. Where is that fund kept?—TIt is kept 
expressly at the bank, and there is generally a com: 
mittee of officers appointed who determine how much 
a man shall receive for damage done to his horse, or 
to himself. 

3960. From what is the fund formed ?P—I think 
two days’. pay of the officers is annually taken for 
that purpose. 

3961. (Chairman.) Have you any remarks to make 
about the regulations under which the Yeonianry are 
now called out. Has your regiment ever been called 
out during your command of it in aid of the Civil 
power P—Yes, two or three. times: We always con- 
sider ourselves bound to go out when we are ordered 
by the magistrates if there is any riot, but we have 
not been out very lately. I think the last time we 
were out was about three or four years ago. 

3962: When they are called out, how long does it 
take generally to assemble the men P—I will sivé 


you an instance as to that. There was a tremendous 
riot at Wigan; they were going to burn down Lord 
Craufurd’s great stores somewhere in that part of 
the. county, and an order came about half-past 2 to 
3 o’clock im the afternoon, and we had 50 or 60 men 
at the stores at 9 o’clock at night; that was quite 
10 or 12 miles away: 

3963. Do you mean mounted men P—Yes; we 
took six hours to get the men together and to make 
the march. eae 

3964.-Do you think that it causes any bad feel- 
ing, the men being liable to be ealled out in that 
way P—TI never heard of that. I think that the well- 
disposed people in the county ate too glad to have 
anybody that will enable the polive and others to 
preserve the peace. 

3963. Are your men fully armed when they go 
out on those occasions P—Certainly, with a carbine, 
a sword, and ammuiition. 

3966. With regard to the notice to be required 
from a Yeoman before leaving his corps, the regula- 
tion notice is fourteen days, is it not P—Yes. . 

3967. What is the custom in your regiment P—I 
think that the men, when they want to go, give no- 
tice generally after the permanent duty as much as 
they possibly can, so that we have to get up recruits 
and have them drilled ready for the following season. 
T think the notice given is fourteen days, but I dé 
not think that there is any very stringent rule upon 
the subject. ’ 

3968. Do you think that a longer time could be 
enforced, for instance, three or six thonths’ notice ? 
—I think that it might beenforced with great ease, 
three months certainly. I>do not think that it 
would make much difference. 

3969. You do not think that it would stop recruit: 
ing P—I think not. _ 

3970. In what way would you enforce it, sup- 
posing that a man did not give proper notice P—We 
have no méans of enforcing it. i 

3971. Supposinethat a three months’ notice was 


laid down as the rule, what means would you 


suggest for its enforcement ?—I can suggest none. 
Ido not see how one can enforce a thing of that 
kind. The men of course are more or less volun: 
teers. I think you might enforce a rule, if there was 
a general one made, with regard to paying for thé 
chatige to be made in their uniform; but beyond 
that I do not see what you could do, you could not 
imprison them, as you might deserters from the 
regulars. ne 

3972. You do not think that it would be advisable, 
asin the case of the Volunteers, to bring the men 
beforé the Civil power P—I do not think that there 
would be any difficulty in making a rule to do so in 
theYeomanry; Ut AA 

3973. (Colonel Biddulph.) Axe all of your men, or 
most of them, bound to serve under an agreement 
with their landlords ? Do they sometimes leave P= 
No, most of the meh remain a very long time. Tf 
they have a son or a nephew who can replace them 
in their farms they ask that he may be allowed to 
take their place as 4 mounted mah; and we permit 
it. 

3974, You practically have had no difficulty in 
recruiting, a8 you have always a certain number of 
men who are bound to come in or to find men P— 
Yes, I can get any number of recruits. 

3975. The liability to have men suddenly leavé 
you does not affect your Contingent Fund much ?— 
Not mitch, there is only the change of the uniform. 
But the men do not suddenly leave tis. We have 
certain number of tecruits, cach year, from some of 
the men leaving the country. | i 

3976. It has been represented to the Committee 
that a heavy expense is catised by inen leaving after 
having been in a regiment one or two years P—Yes, 
there is the expense of altering the uniform for 
another mand. We have a certain number of things 


in sto, and the clothes are altered by the regi. 
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mental tailor, and made to fit another man, and that 
is an expense. 

3977. (Mr. De la Bére.) Although there is no 
difficulty in your regiment in obtaining recruits, I 
understand that you have no objection to certain 
fines, say 2/. a year, being inflicted upon a man in 
ease he left his regiment within a year or so?—lI 
think that if a general rule was laid down that the 
men must serve for three years, for example, after 
they haye joined, there would be no difficulty in 
imposing a fine upon them, if they left before the 
time was expired. 

3978. You think that that ‘would not be un- 
popular ?—No. I think that after three years a 
man might retire without any objection. 

3979. (Viscount Newport.) Would it be convenient 
to the officers commanding troops if a longer notice 
than fourteen days was necessary before leaving P—I 
think a longer notice would be better. 

3980. Have you never found it to be the case that 
the men send in notice to quit just before the 
permanent training?—Very seldom. I do not 
remember a case at present.. I think, in a general 
way, that ib is done during the autumn. We 
generally go out in the spring. The permanent 
duty always takes place in the spring with us, but 
those who wish to leave generally go in the autumn. 

3981. (Marquis of Arlesbury.) I understand that 
it is the custom with you to let your farms with 
these conditions in the leases, that a tenant taking 
a farm shall furnish a horse and a man to ride it 2— 
Yes, we have three ancient conditions in my farm 
leases; one is that the tenant should find a man 
and a horse, another is that he should keep mea 
dog, and the other is that he should keep me a 
fighting cock. 

- 3982. Are all the men who are enrolled in your 
regiment, generally speaking, tenants either of your- 
self, or of other gentlemen, under similar conditions 
as those you have described P—I think I may say 
that almost all the men that find horses in my regi- 
ment are confined to three gentlemen, namely, my- 
self, Lord Skelmersdale, and Mr. Leigh, and the 
best of our tenants form the basis of the regiment. 
There may be some men besides who are not 
tenants, but generally speaking, they are the 
tenants’ horses, at all events. 

3983. The tenant furnishes a horse and a man, 
and the man is enrolled ?—Yes. 

3984, Suppose that he leaves his master, or that 
his master discharges him, what happens then ?— 
Then we are obliged to replace him by another. 

3985. Practically, when one leaves another replaces 
him, as a matter of course, as long as the tenant 
holds his farm under you P—Quite so. We generally 
ourselves approve or appoint a man. The serjeant- 
majors know all the men living about a farm, and 
they get hold of young men of 18 or 20 years 
of age, and say, “ Will you enrol? If you will you 
- shall have the tenant’s horse to ride.” 

3986. So far as the clothing is concerned, one 
man goes into the other man’s clothing, as a servant 
might go from one master to another ?—Quite so. 
We make it a rule that a man shall ride always the 
same horse, and then the tenant is satisfied that his 
horse is taken care of, because he has the same man 
to ride him always.’ 

3987. (Chairman.) With regard to the Contingent 
Fund, I think I understood you to say, that your 
regimental account is kept entirely as a regimental 
account; quite separate from any private account P— 
Yes. The regimental account is kept at the bank 
at Wigan, and it is kept entirely and totally as a 
regimental account. 

3988. Whom do you hold responsible for the 
accounts under yourself >—My agent attends to the 
payment of them; he is in the regiment, and he 
attends to all the payments. Then we have every 
year, ab our permanent duty, a committee, afield 
officer and two Captains, who superintend all the 


* 


accounts, and bills, and receipts; I believe Lord 
Skelmersdale has done it several times. 

3989. Generally speaking, to what purposes do 
you consider that the Contingent Fund is applicable ; 
it is merely intended, is it not, for the purposes of 
clothing, saddlery, and repairs ?—Yes, that is so. 

3990. Would you consider it, in your own case, 
a proper application of the fund, to increase the pay: 
of the non-commissioned officers of the permanent 
staff ?—The pay of our permanent serjeant-majors 
is made up out of the Contingent Fund to 40/.; their 
pay is 36/., I think. 

3991. Are there any other payments which are 
made to the permanent staff out of that Contingent 
Fund ?—No. 

3992, Is no payment made for the bandmaster’s 
salary or for practising P—I may say that I sub- 
seribe largely to the band, and I buy all the Instru- 
ments. I subscribe 200/. a year, and that goes 
through the same account, and I subscribe about 
2003. a year besides 
privately. ; 

3993. Practically, I suppose we may take it that, 
although the account is paid through that fund, 
the expense is borne by you?P—Yes; it is not 
entirely, but it is very nearly so; I do not think 
that it quite entirely covers the expense. 

3994, At the present time what accounts are 
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rendered by your regiment to the War Office for the: 


moneys which are received; there is a quarterly 
account, is there not P—I believe there are regular 
returns sent from the War Office, and we return 
them filled up; there are regular orders for that 
purpose, I believe. 

3995. Would there be any difficulty in laying 
down a rule that commanding officers should 
annually sign a statement, shewing what the balance 
of the Contingent Fund was, whether it was one 
way or the other, as between themselves and the 
public P—I see no difficulty in it whatever. 

3996. It has been stated by some commanding 
officers that they return their balance as nil, although 
they may have a balance in hand, reckoning it one 
year against’ another P—I think that if the Govern- 
ment inspected the account we should very. likely 
get a little bit more clothing, so as never to make a 
balance in favour of the account, as we do it on 
our own footing; we always have a little balance in 
our fayour if possible. I see no difficulty in the 
accounts being examined by an official person belong- 
ing to the War Office, if they like to appoint a man 


every yea. 

3997. Would it not be rather for the advantage of 
the commanding officer that the state of the account 
between himself and the public should be clearly set 
forth every year ?—I think it would be a pleasant 
thing for him to know that his accounts were ap- 
proved of by the inspecting officer. 

3998. With regard to any such inspection of the 
accounts, would it in your opinion be best conducted 
by a return made to the War Office, or do you think 
that the inspection should be conducted on the spot? 
—I see no difficulty about the book being sent 
anywhere. 

3999. (Marquis of Ailesbury.) Are there not one or 
two returns that are forwarded from the War Office 
to be filled up containing a note in which the 
commanding officer is required to set forth the 
balance he has in hand ?—I have had none. I never 
return it. Ido not remember ever having received 
such a thing, 


(A prinied form was handed to the Witness.) 


4000. Will you look at the lower part of that 
paper and say whether you have ever received that? 
—Yes, 

4001, Is there any one besides yourself who is 
acquainted with the details of the Contingent Fund, 
or is it wholly in your own hands P—TWirst of all my 
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to see them, or the inspecting officer to look at them, 
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mittee which sits on the occasion of every permanent 
duty, consisting of a field officer and two Captains, 
who superintend the whole of the accounts and all 
the bills and receipts, and the whole thing is ticked 
off with a pencil mark to shew where a voucher may 
not have been produced. That was done last year 
by myself and two Captains. 

4002. Is there any objection to your being assisted 
in the mere examination of the accounts by other 
officers? Ipresume you would object to the appoint- 
ment of anything like a Finance Committee, as there 
is in a Volunteer regiment, where the officers have a 
voice with regard to the disposal of the funds ?—I 
think myself that, as the Contingent Fund is regu- 
lated by the commanding officer, a great many 
officers should not assist in it. I think it is better 
done by the commanding officer, subject to an 
investigation, the accounts being passed by the 
senior officer of the regiment. 

4003. (Colonel Biddulph.) Do you consider that 
the allowance of 2/. a man is sufficient for the 
purposes for which it is designed ?—I think that we 
find very great difficulty in making it meet what is 
required. Jam obliged very often to keep our men 
a year without fresh clothing when they ought to 
have it, and we do that by postponing for a year the 
getting of overalls and coats. If we were not very 
careful it would not be sufficient. 

4004. Have you at the present time a good balance 
in hand ?—TI think at present there is between 1004. 
and 200/.; it is nearer 200/. The men in the 
regiment having a pair of new overalls soon runs 
away with any balance you have got. 


4005. You are probably aware that it is a larger 
grant than is given to the Volunteers ?—Yes, but 
they are a different class of men. 

4006. (Lord Skelmersdale.) With regard to the 
question of money in a regiment. In your own 
regiment it has been the custom, has it not, when 
any large extra expense has been incurred, by either 
the creation of a new troop or new uniforms being 
wanted, that the Captains have subscribed >—When 
your Lordship’s troop was created, the Captains of 
troops and I subscribed 507. each a-year for several 
years to the Contingent Fund. We could not meet 
it in any other way; in fact we should have been in 
debt now, considerably, if it had not been for that 
annual subscription. eth i 

4007. (Mr. De la Bere.) On referring to your last 
account, I find that there was no balance in hand, 
can you explain this P—I think it is very probable 
that at the moment we may have paid some large 
bill. The other day, for instance, we paid nearly 
5007. in one bill to Mr. Rogers. We might have 
been for a short time in debt at the time. 

4008. Do you see any objection to the Adjutant 
rendering that account as well as the permanent duty 
account ’—No. ; 

4009. You see no advantage to be gained by his 
doing it ’—Certainly not. 

4010. You do not keep your private funds distinct 
from the money which you receive, or the subserip- 
tions which\you receive from the officers P—No ; the 
money goes into the fund. 

4011. (Chairman.) Are there any points which 
have not been touched upon, and upon which you 
have any suggestions to make to the Committee P— 
I do not think T have. 


The Witness withdrew. 


Serjeant-Major James Duar, examined. 


4012. ( Chairman.) You are serjeant-major of the 
Hampshire Yeomanry P—I act as regimental ser- 
jeant-major to the regiment, and as troop serjeant- 
major to Lord Northbrook’s troop. He wished me 
to take his troop when I could exempt myself from 
my regimental duties. 

4013. How long have you served as regimental 
serjeant-major ?—For more than 20 years, I think 
21 years. 
serjeant-major. When the regiment was not so 
strong they had a regimental serjeant-major from 
the Regular Service, and as he acted as Adjutant, he 
wanted some one to act as assistant regimental 
serjeant-major, and I acted with him until he left, 
and then I was promoted to be regimental serjeant- 
major. 

4014, Had you been in the Regular’ Service 
before ?—Never. 

4015. When you were acting as assistant regi- 
mental serjeant-major virtually the arrangement 
was this, that the real serjeant-major did the Adju- 


tant’s duty, and you did the duty of the serjeant- 


major ?—Yes, that was it. 

4016. Have you ever had any great. experience in 
the duties of the Yeomanry ?—Yes. 

4017. With regard to the pay and allowances to 
the serjeants, do you consider that the pay is suffi- 
cient to enable a man to maintain his position P— 
Yes, I think so, provided they give the men advan- 
tages, as is done in Hampshire. hey find them 
there a cottage, garden, and pay them a little extra, 
Lord Northbrook allows his men 6d. a-day for in- 
cidental expenses. oe 

4018. By whom are those expenses generally paid, 
by the Captains of troops, or out of the Regimental 
Fund ?—The Captains of troops. iin: 

4019. Are the advantages, to which you have 
referred just now, the same in all the troops, or are 
they different ?—I think they are the same, excepting 


Before that I was assistant regimental - 


that some pay the serjeants their incidental expenses; 
but Lord Northbrook, and I believe some others, 
although I am not certain about the others, pay 
them, so as not to have the trouble of constantly 
having little bills sent in to them. : 

4020, Are any of the permanent serjeants, to the 
best of your knowledge, paid anything out of the 
Contingent Fund in ‘addition to those advantages 
which you have spoken of ?—I think not. 

4021. Are they allowed to accept civil employment 
or to follow any other occupation P—Yes, if they can 
procure any which does not interfere with their 
duties in the Yeomanry. ; oe 

4022. Do you'see any objection to their doing so? 
—Not the least. I think it is better for them, 
because they have a great many days and hours 
when they have nothing to do. 

4023. You think that the men had better be kept 
in employment ?—Yes, they had much better work 
out than rust out. att 

4024, I presume that their military duties would 
not take up the whole of their time P—No, certainly 
not. 

4025. What are the duties of the permanent ser- 
jeants in your regiment ?—Their duties are to 
attend to the recruits, and to get them efficient 
where there are any, and they also have to keep the 
arms and appointments of the men that retire, and 
serve them out to those who come in; there are 
young men and recruits. 

4026. Are the stores kept at the head-quarters of 
the troops, or are they in ‘one general store P—One 
general regimental store; but the troops have gene- 
rally a few things in hand, in: case of breakages or 
any emergency, so that there may be a few things 
which the permanent serjeants generally have in 
their own houses. 


4027. In whose possession are a man’s arms and 


accoutrements ’—In his own possession. 
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4028. Is it the duty of the troop serjeant-major 
to go round and see that those arms and clothing 
are in a proper condition ?—Yes, it is his duty to 
do that, but I do not think that it is often done, 
because when a man turns out efficient at his per- 
manent duty or his troop drills, he is asked if his 
clothing is still good and his arms efficient, and I 
think I take generally. his answer to that. 

4029. What class of men do you generally get, 
are they farmers P—Some are farmers and some are 
tradesmen. 

4030, What is the custom in respect of the ser- 
jeants training recruits, do they get three or four 
together at one place and train them?—Yes, generally, 
where they can be got together; if they can get three 
or four together it saves the man going round to every 
individual house, he gets three or four together and 
gives them sword exercise and drill for an hour if 
they can so arrange it. 

4031. Some of the evidence, which has been given 
before the Committee, has been in favour of the 
serjeants being employed to recruit for the Regular 
Army, what do you think of that?—I object to it 
altogether. 

4032. It has been stated to the Committee.on the 
other hand that some of the Yeomanry would object 
to it very much; that they do not like to see ser- 
jeants hanging about places where recruits generally 
have to be picked up, is that your opinion P—That 
is my opinion certainly. Again I think that it 
would have a bad effect upon the Yeomanry if a 
serjeant should go and endeavour to get, for 
instance, my son away to enlist into the army. I do 
not think that it would have a good effect upon 
the Yeomanry generally. 

4033. How do you think that the present dress, 
saddle and equipment of your regiment suit the 
kind of drill which you have to go through; is it 
suitable for the work ?—Very suitable, except ‘the 
saddle. ; 

4034. What is your objection to that ?—Many 
men have saddles, some small and some large, and 
we very often have sore backs from not having good 
saddles for the horses; some men are not so much 
accustomed to the saddle as others, and they do 
not bring a good saddle, and the horses often have 
sore backs. 

4035. What is the pattern of saddle that you use ? 
—A common riding-saddle, and it is fitted up to 
take the carbine and the sheepskin. 

4036. It is not a regimental saddle P—No; every 
man finds his own saddle, and it costs about 4s. 6d. 
to fitit up. It is fitted up by the regiment. 

_ 4037. Do you think that it would be better to have 

a regimental saddle of the ordinary Government 
pattern?’—I think it would, and better for the 
horses. 

4038. It has been suggested to the Committee 
that the sword, both in the Regular Cavalry and in 
the Yeomanry, should be so arranged that it could 
be fixed either to a man’s belt or left hanging upon 
the saddle if he dismounted., Do you think that that 
would be a good plan?—Yes, I think it would be a 
good plan if a man had to dismount much. 

4039. If you were dismounted and had to have 
recourse to your arms, which would you trust to 
most?—To the carbine, if | was dismounted, cer- 

tainly. I saw a squad at Wimbledon last year with 
the swords affixed to the saddles, and they dis- 

- mounted for firing. 

_ 4040. Do you consider that an advisable plan P— 
T think so. 

4041. Do you think that your men would like that 
arrangement, or not?—I can hardly say until it has 
been tried; but I should fancy that they would find 
it better, as we dismount at skirmishing times. I 
think they would find it better; but still, if a horse 
van away and the sword went with him it would be 
rather awkward—the man in face of an enemy. 

4042. What means haye-you of training your men 


to fire with the carbine? Have you any rifle-range .Serit.-Major 


near you ?—Yes, very good ones at Winchester. 
have a rifle garrison there, and there are some very 
good rifle-ranges within a mile of Winchester. 

4043. Do all the men fire with the carbine ?—Yes, 
that is at the head-quarters of the regiment. I 
believe the other troops have ranges in their_own 
districts. é 

4044, May we take it from you that, as a rule, 
every man goes through some practice with the 
carbine in the course of the year ?—Yes. 

4045. I presume that that is not carried on at the 
time of permanent duty, but at other times ?—Yes, 
we have generally done it at permanent duty, but 
this year—for instance, last week—there were two or 
three such wet days that they interfered with our 
duties. We had no firing last year. There is a 
102. prize given by the tradesmen at Winchester, and 
the Colonel will give the same, provided that we can 
get a squad for Wimbledon. It is now in considera- 
tion to have a meeting at Winchester, and we shall 
certainly have a meeting to fire off for the trades- 
men’s cup, and no doubt the Colonel will do the same 
as he did last year. 

4046. Does every man go through some course of 
firing instruction every year, or is it only the best 
shots ?—All the troops go through it also. Had it 
not been for the unfavourable weather we should 
have gone through it this year. 

4047. Do you find much difficulty in keeping up 
the strength of the troops —There is a great deal of 
difference. Some troops are strong, and some troops 
are very weak. For instance, in the case of the 
troop for which I act as serjeant-major we have 
always our complement. We have 50 men at the 
present time on our roll without the band which is 
distributed amongst the troops. We had from 44 to 
45 on permanent duty. The only absentees were 
from death, and illness, and reasonable excuses why 
they were not present. I think it depends much 
upon the Captains. I may say that Lord Northbrook 
is a kind and considerate man, and very anxious for 
the troop to be kept up. Might I be allowed to 
explain or state what he does while he is away from 
the troop ? 

4048. (Chairman.) Certainly —He has appointed a 
gentleman who has been in the army for some years, 
Captain Groome, to take his troop, and he has given 
me the full length of his pocket, and I never asked 
for a sixpence or any amount without having it, and 
he has also placed one of his covers under my 
charge; the keeper and all the expenses are paid, 
and the Yeomen are to go there, those who take out 
a licence to shoot, and we have some very pleasant 
days there. All the game that is shot is given to 
me to distribute among the Yeomen. If gentlemen 
were to do that generally. more than they do, I do 
not think that there would be any difficulty in 
keeping up the troops of the Yeomanry. 

4049. May I gather from you that those are the 
inducements which enable you to keép that troop so 
well together?—I have been many years in the 
neighbourhood and know a great many, and I think 
some few, perhaps, come in from knowing me. It is, 
I think, the aristocracy and the country gentlemen 
who, if they give their minds to it, can keep up the 
Yeomanry. 

4050. I may ask you whether you can attribute to 
any particular cause the falling off in the other 
troops ?—Look at the pay now to what it was to 
begin with. In the year 1830, when I joined, the 
pay was 7s.a day. Then with regard to the horse 
duty. Iam not quite so certain upon the year, but 
T think it was 1812, one horse cost 2/. 13s. 6d. for 
the tax, and two horses 4/. 9s. 6d., and three horses 
4l. 18s. 6d.; presuming that a farmer and his son 
kept two horses, see what a great pull they had then 
to what they have now. It would be more than theiy 
pay is now. We have now come in late years to a 


guinea for horse tax, and half a guinea. I have 
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taken it at a guinea a head in my account; say the 
‘ pay for eight days was 2/. 16s., and the horse tax 
allowed, a guinea. That remained so for some few 
years, but now our expenses are increased enor- 
mously. At that time our breakfast cost 1s. 6d., 
dinner 2s., luncheon 1s., and our horse keep 1s. 6d. ; 
therefore ‘we had one ‘shilling in hand to spend, 
Now our expenses are 2/. 16s.” Our breakfast is 2s., 

our dinner 2s. 6d., our luncheon 1s., our, bed 2s., and 
our horse keep 3s, and attendance. 6d.; that comes 
to 11s. against 7s., ‘and the horse tax taken ¢ off 2s. 6d. 
more, which makes it nearly dopble, and we do pot 
do half so much now as we did before. 

4051. Am I to understand you that those char ges 
are precisely for the same kind of accommodation as 
before —Exactly. I think the only thing is with 
regard to the horse keep; we were allowed 1s. 6d., and 
when first we went out we were told that we were to 
go as if we were billeted, and we were allowed for 
the keep of our horse Is. 6d., and if we thought it 
had not had enough, we gave te another feed of. corn, 


costing 4d. 
4052. I think you say that the charge is 3s, now P 
—Yes. 


4053. Whereas it would have been Is. 10d. before P 
—ls. 6d, is what we paid, and if a man thought that, 
the horse wanted more, out of the Is. which he had 
in hand he would spend 4d. on his horse. 

A054. Making the 1s. 10d. that I mentioned ?—Yes. 

4055. Is it the custom in your regiment for the 
men to look after their own horses ?—No, that has 
dropped through. 

4056. Does a part of those expenses include atten- 
dance on the horses?—They charge 10s. for the 
permanent duty, but the ostlers want more, 

4057. Have you not reckoned that in the expenses 
which you enumerated just now ?—No; I consider 
that : a man looks after his own. horse if he wishes to 
saye money—those are the expenses that we incurred. 
last week. I went to two or three of the houses to 
inquire what the men actually paid, and that was 
the result of my inquiries. 

4058. Are your troops pretty much together, or 
wide apart?—There are two’ troops, but one is 
away. The two troops at Basingstoke and Odiham 
are together, and the Winchester and Southampton 
troops are together, but the Farcham troop is quite 
away 

4089. Tt has been suggested to the Committee 
that one permanent serjeant might be ‘sufficient per 


squadron ; what is your opinion upon that, do you . 


think that it could be so worked ?—A man ‘must go 
a number of miles, perhaps 20 miles at least, fro 
one extremity to the other at the very lowest. 

4060. Supposing that he was better paid, would 
there be any very great hardship in saying that he 
should do more than he does at present ?—I do not 
think that there would be any objection to his 
having more to do, but I doubt whether he would 
be able to complete the distances. 

4061. Where would the practical difficulty be; he 
need not do everything in one day ?—How would 
you get him about the country ? 


4062. Do you see any difficulty in his moving . 


about from one place to another P—Yes, very often, 
he may be six or seven miles from a railway station, 
presuming that it was done by rail. 

4063. Do you think that if a horse was kept for 
him the whole year he would be able to look after 
the men ?—Yes, I think -he would. I think that 
one permanent serjeant might do the work of two 
troops, but there is one troop that lies wide apart, 
and that is a very weak one too as it happens. 

4064. In the case of yery weak regiments, if a 
question arose whether they ought to ‘be continued 
at all, do you think that there would be any dis- 
satisfied feeling on the part of the men if they were 
joined to a regiment in another county ?_No, I do 
not think that there would be much te ups it, 
but I do not see how you are to work it. 


4065. What distance is your outlying teoog from 
the place where you assemble for permanent duty P 
—The outlying troop is about 15 miles, and one of 
the other troops is 24 miles off. 

4066. Is any inconvenience found ete ile in 
their having to come a distance of 24 miles to be 
trained ?—No, I do not think so. I think ae 


be extended for a apis time ?—I hardly know . 
to answer that question; eight days are a long time 
for a, man to be away from his home and business. 

4068. Do you think that eight days are as long as 
any one would care to be away from his home and 
his business ?—I think the men are always allowed 
to have a day or part of a day for any particular 
business, if they ask the Captain for it. 

4069. Supposing it was thought that twelve days 
were the least that the ermanent duty should 
extend over, do you think that’ it would be a good 
plan to divide that into two periods, either two six 
days or three four days? Do you think that that 
would be popular with the men, or do. you think 
that they would prefer to come out for one period 
together P—I think they would rather prefer to 
come out for one period together. 

070. Do you find much difficulty in. getting the 
men to attend mounted troop drills ?—Not very 
great difficulty. Certainly, there is some little diffi. 
culty, but we generally arrange it, if we can. I 
make generally an arrangement. T generally offer 
some little inducement, so that there should be some- 
thing a little popular to draw them together. 

‘A071, How long does each troop drill last, 
generally >—From two to three hours. 

4072, Allthemen, I suppose, comemounted ?—Yes. 

4073. You do not count any man, I presume, as 
attending the mounted drill who does not come 
mounted ?—Certainly not. ‘Then we always treat 
them very well, and give them a goo luncheon. 

‘4074. Tn what sort of strength would your troops 
come out to the mounted troop drills >—From 25 to 
30 men perhaps. For instance, we had a very good 
drill the other day. In October of last year Mr, 


Baring came home, and we took the opportunity of 


calling the troop together for them to see him before 
he departed and took word over to his father how 
the troop turned out. We had to muster, and we 
mustered between 30 and 40 men, although it was a 
very wet day. 

4075. In 11873 and 1874 what number of men had 
you present at the different troop drills ?_We. ad. 
five drills. In 1873, we had 22 on the first day’s 
drill, and 29 on the second day’s drill, and 31 
and 28. 

4076. Those were four drills in 1873 ?—Yes. 

4077. Do you think that the men would attend 
better if they were paid for the drills >—Yes, I have 
no doubt about that. 

4078. Do you think they are men of that class, 
that it would make a practical difference to them? 
—Yes, in the case of some; but I think that many 
of those men would attend whether they had pay or 
not; it would not be a matter of such importance 


to them. Ithink that many men would come if they 


had regular pay for it. 

4079. Do the other troops attend, to the best of 
your knowledge, as well as the troop of which you 
are speaking ?—No, I think not, because this is a 
strong troop. We had 51 on our roll without the 
band ‘that marched into Winchester. There were 
51 on one roll, and 45 were the number that we had 
each morning at permanent duty. . 

4080. How strong do the other troops come ont, 
as. a rule ?—Many of them are very weak, 16 or 18 
men, and another troop is about as strong 
D Troop. 


as ithe. . 


ms 
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4081. Is that the actual strength, or the enrolled 


4105. A sérjeant who lived at Southampton would Sej.Major 
strength P—That was the strength at which they ¢ rc 


have to go to outlying places?—Yes; when Lord James Dear. 


marched in. J cannot tell you the enrolled 
strength. 

4082. Are the horses in your regiment the pro- 
perty of the men who ride them?—Some of them, 
not all. 

4083. Are any of the horses hired P—Yes. 

4084. Are there many ?—Yeés, some. 
there are about seven hired horses. 

4085. Would there be the same sort of proportion 
of hired horses in the other troops P—No, I should 
not think there would. I believe the others come 
more from the country, and that they are more, in 
proportion, their own horses. 

4086. It has been stated in evidence that in some 
eases the obligation to find a horse is included in 
the lease; that is not the practice, I suppose, in your 
part of the country?—It is not the practice, 
but I think I have three or four horses placed at my 


I think 


disposal at the permanent duty by farmers who: 


cannot attend themselves; if they cannot attend 
themselves, they say, ‘‘1 will send you in a horse.” 

4087. Are the men who ride those horses at the 

ermanent duty enrolled >—Yes. 

4088. Are the farmers who find the horses enrolled 
also P—No. 

4089. 1 suppose in those cases, therefore; you 
would hold the man who rides the horse answerable 
to you for the general condition of the horse P—Yes. 
larrange it in this way. If I have three or four 
horses sent to me, I put them in a stable under the 
charge of the permanent serjeant, to see that they 
are properly attended to. 

4090: A matiis paid 7s. a day asa Yeoman and 
he is Supposed to find his horse ?—Yes. 

4091. Suppose that the horse is not forthcoming, 
what steps can you take to compel a Yeoman to 
prodiice the horse P—It is difficult to compel him to 
do it, if he could not gét a horse sent him by means 
of the fund hé would have to hire,one: | 

4092. What notice do you think should bé re- 
quired from a Yeoniai before he leaves the regi- 
ment ?—Fourteen days. 

4093. You are satisfied with that ?—Yes. 

4094. Do you think that that is quite long 
enough P—Yes, if he is tired of the regiment, the 
sooner he goes the better. 

4095. (Colonel Biddulph.) You stated, T think, that 
you were in charge of Lord Northbrook’s troop in 
addition to yotir duties a’ serjeant-major. Have 
you periianent charge of that troop P—No. 


4096. There isa perthanent serjearit besides P—Yes. 


4097. Does thé permanent serjeant look after the 
stores of tht troop, or do you do so ?—The per: 
manent serjeant of that troop has the regimental 
stores and he also has a féw things at his own house 
in case of an emergency if anything is waited all of 
a sudden. biaosstng 32 

4098. Do you take charge of the troop stores P— 
No, I have nothing at all to do with it, the per- 
manetit sérjeant does thé work. 

4099. How far from Winchester are the head- 
quarters of Lord Northbrook’s troop ?—His estate is 
about 7 milés from Winchester. 

4100. Does the permanent serjeant live there, or 
at Winchester ?—He lives there. ; 

4101. Is not thé tegimental store at Winchester ? 
—Yes. 

4102. Tf thé sérjeant lives 7 miles from Win- 
chester; how does he look after the store P—He 
comes i onéé a week and sees me. _ 

4108. Is there 4 Winchester troop besides ?—No: 
we have a troop at Winchester, Lord Northbrook’s. 
4104. With regard to one serjeant doing the duty 
6f two troops, what difficulty would there be in the 
Winchester and Southampton troop being looked 
after by ot Serjeant, those places being connected 

railP——But some of the men are not within 7 

68 of a railway station. 


Northbrook was at home there was always a horse 
for the serjeant. 
4106: But. now there is not ?—I provide a horge 


4108. What sort of men do you put upon those 
horses ?—Some men of the town who would hire 
horses, and if they do it, it relieves them from the 
éxpensé of hitine horses. 

4109. Then they would be compelled to hire 
horses ?—Yes, they would of course, or they would 
not come out to duty. 

4110. Which is the troop that you say is so weak, 

where do its head-quarters lie P—At Fareham: 
_ A111. Do you dismiss men for absence without 
leave for two years running from permanent duty ? 
—There is a rule in the D Troop, but I cannot 
speak so certainly as to the other troops. 

4112. Did you ever fine men for non-attendance ? 
—It is talked about, but I think it is hardly ever 
carried out; we have done it sometimes, and stopped 
their pay, but the Captain has said: “There, you 
have done very well, never mind.” 

4113. Do all the men who come to the permanent 
duty cotie mounted P—Yes. , 

4114, Are there any dismounted men enrolled ?— 
No. ® 
4115. You said that the pay had been reduced by 
reason of the guinea for horse duty being abolished, 
but the men who got that guinea back after per- 
tmanent duty had paid it before, had they not ?—It 
was oily a reimbursement to them, but latterly that 
has not been so. 

4116. How was it a guinea in their pocket; they 
paid a guinea at the beginning of the year for the 
duty, did they not P—No, they never paid anything, 

oN Did they get it back without any payment? 
“Fes, 
- 4118. How did they manage that if a man kept @ 
horse ?—There was some regulation, I believe, as to 
that. I think we used to send in a return to the 
tax collector, and a man got exempted. 

4119. And he got paid back the guinea after- 
wards ?—No. ata pia = 
4120. TE he was exempted, he is no worse off now 
thar he was before, is he ?—Yes. case 

4121. He is exempted now ?—Yes; he would have 
had to pay his guinea for his horse, but now he 
doés not pay, and that bonus is not given him now: 

4129. At present he is not out of pocket by it?—No. 

4123. He is equally exempted ?—Yes, and every 
body else is exempted ; it was given him as a bonus 
before to become a Yeoman; he was allowed. his horse 
duty. 
419A, You consider that he is out of pocket now ? 
—Yes; and the expenses besides. , 

4125. He really receives as much now as he might 
have received before, but his neighbour receives 
more ?—Yes; he has not that bonus given him now 
for being a Yeoman as he had before. 

_ 4126. Is Hampshire a good county for horses ?>— 
It is a tolerably good county; the farms are large; 
and the farmers are men of good standing, 

4127. Do you think there is less willingness to 
enter the Yeomanry now than there used to be P— 
I think there is, rather; when I commenced we 
were all ina great state of uneasiness; there were 
agricultural riots, and we were all afraid that the 
mnob would get the upper hand, but we had a better 
class of men then than we have now. ¥ 

4128. (Sir F Fits Wygram.) With regard to the 
number of days that a serjeant is employed in drill- 
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Serjt-Major ing, he would have ample time. to drill a second 
‘James Dear. troop would he not ?—Yes, ample time. 
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4129, If he had more practice in drilling he would 
probably become a more efficient drill serjeant ?—Yes. 


4130, If he received 4s. instead of 2s. do you think 


you would get a better class of drill serjeants ’—We | 


have very good men now. 


The Witness withdrew. 
[ Adjourned to Thursday next at 12 o’clock. | 
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Major-General Suurs, C. B., M.P. 
Colonel Sir F. FrrzWyeram, Bart. 
Colonel Baxmr. 

Colonel Bippunrs, R.A., A.A.G. 


Colonel the Marquis of Ainespury, K.G., A.D.C. 


Captain the Right Hon. Lord Sxnruersparz. 
Captain Viscount Newport, M.P. 

Mr. Dr xa Bere. ‘ 

Mr. Tupor Jonnsoy. 


Mr. T. W. Mitts, Secretary, 


Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Henry Hpwarps, Bart, examined. 


4131. (Chairman.) I believe you are Lieutenant- 
Colonel Commandant of the 2nd West York 
Yeomanry ?—Yes. 

4132. I think you have held that position for 
about 12 years p—Yes; I joined as a Captain in 1843 
on the formation of the regiment. ce 

4133. You have seen, perhaps, the general in- 
structions under which this Committee acts ?—I 
have. 

4134. May I ask what are your views with regard 
to the permanent staff, looking at the position, rank, 
pay, and allowances of Adjutants ?—I think the pay 
is very inadequate, particularly with reference to the 
Adjutants and permanent serjeants. 

4135. Taking the Adjutants first, do you think 
that their pay is so insufficient as to prevent your 
obtaining the men you want ?—I think it is insuf- 
ficient, very insufficient, and in consequence of that 
Ihave had an understanding with all the officers 
who join my regiment that they shall contribute 
pro rata according to rank so much to the Adjutant’s 


Fund. I, being the Colonel, give a larger sum, the . 


Major next, and so downwards. 

4136. Does that extend below the Captains of 
troops >—Yes; and also to the Sub-Lieutenants. In 
addition to that, I may say that I have to provide 
the Adjutant’s horse myself, for he could not pos- 
sibly do it on the pittance that he receives, namely, 
8s. a-day and 2s. for forage. I provide a horse for 
him which is kept entirely for that purpose, and in 
case of any accident happening at permanent duty 
I supply another. 

4137. What are the Adjutant’s duties in your 
regiment ?—The Adjutant’s duties are to attend 


every drill, to give lectures upon musketry, to drill. 


the band and permanent serjeants, to superintend 
band practice, discharge all office work and regi- 
mental correspondence; and in passing, I may say 
that I believe I have one of the best Adjutants in 
the Service. He is a man who rose from the ranks 
originally, and who is not afraid of work. We have 
for nearly three months before we go out, on the 
average, two drills a week for each troop, and this is 
without any remuneration to the men whatever. I 
may say as to the officers who are present at the 
time, I generally contrive to have so many officers 
present at every drill, and give the men a glass of 
beer or grog after each of the drills as an induce- 
ment for them to attend regularly. All my men get 
from about 30 to 32 drills every year, besides occa- 
sional drills on foot and unmounted. T can give 


you the exact number, besides the additional drills 
that we have for certain purposes. ’ 

4138. And the Adjutant superintends, as you say, 
all those drills? —Yes; he superintends all the 
drills. <% ay 

4139. Has he any general charge of the stores as 
Quartermaster ?—He has the entire charge of the 
stores; the permanent serjeants acting under him, 
of course. 

4140. Is your regiment accommodated with a 
central store or troop stores P—Troop storés. 

414). Then I suppose, in addition to that, the 
permanent staff are paid through him ?—I issue my 
cheques to the Adjutant, and he to each of the 
permanent serjeants. 

4142. Does he act as your Paymaster P—Yes; but 
every cheque is signed and issued by myself. 

4143. Do you think that the present allowance of 
21. a troop meets the travelling expenses ?—Certainly 
not; and for this reason. My troops are at a great 
distance apart—8 or 10 miles—and if the Adjutant 
does not ride his own charger, he has, to go by rail- 
way and to pay his railway fare, and I do not think 
the allowance is sufficient. Besides that, of course 
he has to provide himself with everything he re- 
quires for the day, and he loses the whole day in 
visiting the several troops. 

4144. It has been stated to the Committee by 
some witnesses that the Adjutant’s forage allowance 
is not sufficient, and that he should be entitled to 
draw forage allowance for two horses all the year 
round P—lI certainly think that ‘he ought. In my 
district I know that the work is very severe indeed, 
and I very often have to lend him one of my horses 
besides the one that is provided for him. 

4145. You are aware that if he drew forage allow- 
ance he would have to certify that the horse was 
bond fide his property and effective for service——Not 
that it was bond fide his own property, I think, but 
always at his disposal. 

4146. Does the. Adjutant receive any other emoln- 
ments besides the payment you have named and his 
contributions from the officers; for instance, does 
he receive anything from the Contingent Fund ?— 
Nothing. - 

4147. With regard to the position and pay of the 
serjeants and the permanent staff, do you think that 
they find their pay sufficient ?—Certainly not; for 
instance, all the Captains in my regiment give a 


certain allowance every year to the permanent 
serjeants—viz. 25/.—and I also contribute myself 5/, . 
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to each of those men; many of them have families, 
and they have to keep up a respectable appearance. 
1 have had great difficulty lately in getting good 
men; we cannot induce first-class men to join with- 
out these extra allowances. 
4148. With whom does it rest to give that allow- 
ance P—It is done by the Captains of troops indivi- 
dually. 
4149. Ave you aware whether the practice is 
uniform amongst them, or whether that is only the 
case with a few ?—There is a certain sum given; 
two of my sons are Captains in my regiment; they 
contribute 25/. each, and I believe the other Captains 
do the same. Some of the junior officers give 57. to 
their own permanent serjeants. 
4150. Do any of them live at the troop stores P— 
No, but they live close to the stores. 
4151. Are they not found a house at the store P— 
No; the Captains of troops include the house in the 
allowance that they make them, that is supposed to 
include the rent of their house. 
4152. Do you think that the serjeants should be 
allowed to accept civil employment ?—Certainly not ; 
at least, I can only speak of my own regiment. My 
serjeants have quite enough to do as it is; their time 
for six months in the year is fully occupied, and I 
keep them pretty fully occupied during the rest of 
the year; at least, the Adjutant is looking after the 
men, getting recruits and drilling them, examining 
the clothing, and seeing that everything is right. 
The men, living very far from one another (many of 
them over a large surface of country), require a 
good deal of attention. For instance, the two 
Halifax troops cover an area perhaps of 14 or 15 
miles, and the serjeants have to visit all these men; 
that is to say, the permanent serjeant has to visit 
them from time to time, and it takes up a great 
deal of his time examining kits and appointments. 
4153. What would you define as the duties which 
the permanent serjeant performs during the training 
period besides attending the troop drills? Does he 
get parties of men together for squad drill >—Kvery 
evening in the riding school. A great part of his 
time, even in the winter, is occupied by drilling 
squads, and recruits singly. 
4154. Tasked you the question about civil employ- 
ment because it has been represented to the Com- 
mittee that in many places it would be better to find 
the men something to do, as it was impossible 
to occupy them with their military duties the whole 
year round ?—It was proposed that those men should 
occupy themselves in recruiting for the Regular 
Army. 
because I think it leads them into very bad society, 
and induces them to drink, and has a very bad 
moral effect upon them, and they all dislike it very 
much, I believe that that is considered now a part 
of the duty of the permanent serjeants, but I think 
it has a most demoralizing effect. I do not object 
to their drilling schools and occasionally giving 
riding lessons, this, however, only takes up a few 
hours a week. 
4155. When you say that recruiting has a de- 
moralizing effect, do you mean that it weakens their 
influence with thei men?—Partly.. For example: 
they are obliged to be standing about in public- 
houses, or, together with other men, endeavouring 
to get recruits, and I think that that has a most 
demoralizing effect upon them. ~ 
4156. Does not that point to their having at least 
a certain amount of time unoccupied P—Of course 
_they have a certain amount of leisure time. They 
get very few men as it is—hardly any, I may say— 
because they do not spend their time in the way 
that they are expected to do; respectable men will 
not do it. 

4157. If they are able to spend any of their time 
in recruiting, that points, does it not, to the whole of 
their time not being occupied with their Yeomanry 
work ?—I deny that they really have time to spare, 


I am very much opposed to that indeed, - 


and that duty has been put upon them, which I Sir Henry 


think has a very bad effect upon them. 

4158. Would you think that there was the same 
objection to their being employed in looking after 
any Cavalry Reserve men that might be in their 
district >—No, beyond the fact that I think their 
time ought to be thoroughly occupied in looking 
after their own troops. 

4159. You think that they ought to be confined 
to that, and that they should do nothing .else P— 
Sessa) 

4160, (Major-General Shute.) Does your Adjutant 
attend all the minor troop drills ?—Yes, he attends 
all the minor troop drills, but he does not attend all 
the recruit drills. 

4161. I mean the regular troop drills >—Yes, he 
attends all of them inyariably. 

4162. With regard to your permanent serjeants, 
do they take great interest in attending, voluntarily, 
to instruct the men by twos and threes in sword 
exercise ?—Yes, we take care that they do that; we 
oblige them to do it, as the recruits are drilled at 
their own convenience, at all hours of the day, 
besides permanent serjeants being at the riding 
school every night from 7 to 9 o’clock to drill the 
men, they are put through an annual course of 
instruction by the Adjutant who has a first class 
certificate. 

4163. Some of your troops, at all events, can have 
that done P—Yes, all the recruits know that by going 
to the permanent serjeant at any hour of the day, 
they may havea drill. Iam very particular about 
that, and, indeed, that is one reason why it is that 
there is no time to spare. 

4164, You are perhaps aware that all Cavalry 
officers of any experience, in the present day, place 
great value upon rifles, not because we want 
Mounted Riflemen, but because we wish the Cavalry 
to be thoroughly acquainted with the use of the 
rifle. Are your permanent serjeants qualified to be 
instructors? Have they all been to Hythe, or the 
majority of them ?—I do not think they have. 

4165. Do they, in the same way (by twos and 
threes), give the men instruction?—Yes..  * 

4166. And attend with them at the butts ?>—Yes, 
they do attend with them at the butts. You are 
aware that each man is obliged to fire 15 rounds 
regularly with ball cartridge, and the Adjutant is 
always present on those occasions, unless they are 
small squads; ‘and if they are, they do not count. 
We do not allow them to count; it is only when they 
are together that we allow the 15 rounds to count. 

4167. As your permanent serjeants attend strictly 
to all those duties, you think that they ought to 
have no other employment ?>—No other employment 
whatever. 

4168. (Chairman.) Do you think that the Adjutant 
requires more than one horse P—On permanent duty, 
if the horse breaks down, your Adjutant is at a loss 
what to do; he must be mounted on some horse or 
other, and he could be of no use whatever except 
mounted, for he would be really without a horse to 
ride. My men have to ride 36 miles on a line of 
march; that is a very long march, and the Adjutant’s 
horse might be tired the next day, and the conse- 
quence is that he must be provided by somebody 
with another horse—I generally have to do that, 
besides keeping for him a regular charger all the 
year round for his own particular service. 

4169. (Viscount Newport.) You say that the officers 
subscribe a sum of money to the Adjutant; how 
much do they subscribe P—To the best of my belief 
my subscription is 25/., the Major’s 20/., the 
Captains’ 15/., and the subalterns’ 100. 

4170. (Chairman.) What does the subscription 
substantially come to?—There are 15 officers. pay- 


ing, and I think it is altogether about 3001. a year » 


with his own pay. There are four troops. I do 
not know that he can live upon less than that to 
keep up the position he has to maintain. 
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4171. (Viscount Newport.) How are the permanent 
serjeants mounted, by the Captains? — They are 
mounted by the Captains always, and that is an 
additional expense to them. 

4172. Do you think that that is a satisfactory 
mode of mounting them ?—I think that a certain 
allowance ought to be made—5/, for instance—for 
the hire of a horse for the permanent duty. We 


-are out for ten days, and in that case there would be 


nothing for the regular drills, for which no pay is 
received. 

_ 4173. Do the Captains of troops find any difficulty 
in procuring horses to mount the serjeants upon ?— 
No; they generally mount them on their own 
horses, or hire one for them. 

4174. (Mr. Tudor Johnson.) You keep a horse 
entirely for the Adjutant P—Yes. 

4175. Is that horse kept by the Adjutant during 
the year at his own residence?—No, I keep the 
horse myself; but when he is on permanent duty, 
he keeps it. Were it otherwise it would necessitate 


“a groom and forage. 


4176. Is it simply ridden by him on permanent 
duty P—Yes; nobody else rides it. 

4177. Does, not he use it for attending the 
mounted troop drills ?—Yes; and whenever he is 
required to go out he uses this horse; it is kept 
entirely for him. 

4178. But it is not kept by him at his own place 


of residence ?—No; I think it has been for one or 


two years—some years ago; but I have always kept 
it at my own place since. He does not live very far 
from me, about two miles. 

4179. Would you object to the permanent serjeants 
taking’ civil employment similar to that which is 
allowed to be taken by soldiers in the Army ?—As 
far as an hour in the day goes, occasionally, I should 
not object to my permanent serjeants attending a 
school, drilling a school, but nothing else ; I do not 
want any of their time to be occupied except upon 
their own duties, and in the interests of their own 
troops. ; 

4180. (Mr. De la Bere.) I understand that your 
Adjutant was drawn from the ranks. Are you in 
feyon of an officer being drawn from sucha source ? 
— Yes, 

4181. Should you prefer him to a man coming 
straight from full-pay ?—Very much, for many 
reasons, and one is this;—that if you have a man 


from the ranks, he not only knows his duty: 


thoroughly, but he is not so independent; and the 
commanding officer may do more with him than he 
can with an independent gentleman of property, 
an officer who has just left the Service and joins a 
Yeomanry regiment. merely for occupation and his 
Own amusement. , ian 

4182. If your present Adjutant should be suc- 
ceeded by an officer from full-pay, do you think it 
would be right to give him the allowances you 
specified ?—Probably not. NM 

4183. You think that his position would be such 
that you could not offer them to him ?—Yes. 

4184, Are the serjeants chiefly pensioners, or men 
on the full-pay of the Cavalry ?—They are all pen- 
sioners. 

4185. Are you in favour of that class of men 
rather than men direct from the Cavalry who have 
served 15 years?—My men have come from the 
Cavalry with their pension; we seldom get them 
until they have served. their time. 

4186. Do you prefer men who receive their pen- 
sion, or men with five or six years to complete their 
service and on full-pay?—The younger men are 
better, provided they are experienced soldiers of 
ability and unquestionable character. 

4187. You would prefer younger. men ?— Cer- 
tainly; but still it would make those. men much 
more dependent upon the Captains of troops. Their 
pension is,a great thing; it enables them to live; 

-twere not for their pension, I do not think you 


could get such men to join under any circum- 
stances. 

4188. They would have their full-pay in the line, 
the ration allowance, and the lodging allowance, 
which the other men do not get; it would. make 
about 1s. a day difference ?—Yes; and I do not 
think that that is a sufficient inducement, it, does . 
not equal the pension and pay of the other men. . 

4189, (Colonel Biddulph.) What is the distance of 
your troops from the regimental head-quarters ?— 
Two troops about 10 miles; but then the men are 
spread over the country, perhaps 5 miles from each 
of the towns where they meet. For instance, Halifax 
is the head-quarters, and that is 7 miles from Brad- 
ford, and about the same distance from Huddersfield ; 
many of the men ride in, 5, or 6, or 7 miles to those 
different troops, before they can march to the head- 
quarters with their respective troops. Do you mean 
the head-quarters during the year, or the head- 
quarters on permanent duty ? 

4190. I meant the head-quarters of the troops— 
from the regimental head-quarters ’—Yes, I have 
answered the question. _ . Vast 

4191. Would it be possible for a serjeant to take 
charge of more than one troop—say, two troops ?— 
Certainly not, he has plenty to do with one; with 
60 men, certainly not. . The serjeant’s time is fully 
occupied as itis. y 

4192. With regard to the Adjutant, are you aware 
that he is allowed forage for a second horse during 
the permanent duty ?—I am not. I was aware that 
he had 2s. forage-money for one horse, but I never 
heard of any provision for >a second charger, and I 
neyer charged it in my pay list. 

_ 4193. (Colonel Baker.) I understand that you con- 
sider that where the serjeants have much spare time 
upon their hands it is because they are not in the 
habit of visiting the different men in their quarters, 
in the way that they should and might do?—Yes, it 
is because they do not do their duty. I think that 


is my impression, that where a man does his duty 


he has plenty of occupation. — ; 

4194. What is about the average strength of your 
troops ?—58 and 59. I have three troops of 58 rank 
and file and one troop of 69. 

4195. When these serjeants visit the men at their 
quarters, do they go on foot or mounted ?>—It depends 
upon the distance; they are very often obliged to go 
mounted. For instance, they will attend a place 
three or four miles off for squad drill independently 
of the regular drills altogether, but, they do not 
walk that distance back again. hy dass 

4196. When they are mounted, how, are they 
mounted ?—Always by the troop officers or by 
myself. Ue 

4197. Do you not think it would be an advantage 
if they had a horse permanently at their disposal ?— 
Certainly, a very great advantage indeed, 

4198, And their duties would be much. better 
performed ?—Yes. a ‘ine 

4199, (Marguis of Ailesbury.) Did you say that 
you keep a horse for the AdjutantP—I did.., 

_ 4200. What is the Adjutant’s pay in your regi- 
ment ?—8s. a-day and 2s. for forage. 

4201. Then he keeps the horse, but you find it P— 
No, he does not keep the horse; on permanent duty 
he does. He is supposed to keep the horse. _ 

4202. Do not you think that1t would be.a proper 
thing that the Adjutant should be paid sufficiently 
well, direct from the Government, without any sup- 
plementary payment, either from the commanding 
officer or from. any other source ?>—Most undoubtedly. 
I consider that, the pay of the Adjutant, is miserable 
in the extreme, and that he cannot live upon it. 
With recard to a question that -was asked by a 
member of the Committee just now, I may say that 
I believe that if my Adjutant wished to retire, his 
place could soon. be filled up, but it would be because 


-his successor would be perfectly aware, or expect, 


that the same allowance would be given to him that 
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was given to his predecessor, viz., certain con- the interests of the Army, do you not think that it Sir Henry 


tributions from the officers of the regiment. would be desirable that there should be some induce- ideas 
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previously to joining your regiment ?——He was a 
Captain in the 13th Hussars, under Colonel Jenyns, 
and he is a very superior man as a soldier. He 
went all through the Crimean war, where he got 
many clasps and medals, and ‘he is a perfect gentle- 
man. 

"4205. Had he been in the ranks originally P—Yes, 
he had; and his brother, also, who was my former 
Adjutant, rose from the ranks as’ well. 

4206. With respect'to the serjeants, I understood 
you ‘to say that if the keep'of a horse could be pro- 
vided for thé serjeant during the whole year it would 
be a great advantage to the troop to which he was 
attached and enable him to do his duty P—W here 
the men are spread over a considerable surface, as 
they are in my district, it would be. 

4207. At the’ present time, is the horse which 
takes the serjeant about provided by the officer who 
commands the troop to which he is attached P—Yes, 
or by myself: For instance, two of my sons are 

Captains in the Halifax troops, and they come to me 
for’ their horses; that is how they are mounted, or 
we hire horses for them, ° 

4208: You think it would be a dauihnble thing, if 
possible, that a sufficient allowance should be made 
for the keep of,a horse ?—Yes, I do. I think it is a 
very great hardship upon the Colonel, and the Cap- 
tains, to have to'do what the Government ought to do. 

4209. Would it be sufficient to say that the allow- 
ance should cover the three busiest months in the 
year, namely, those immediately preceding the per- 
manent duty, or do you think that they should have 
an allowance for the whole year ?—I think that their 
duty extends over the whole year, and that they 
might employ their horses to great advantage during 
that time, and in case of emergency a serjeant 
would be useless without having a horse at his 
disposal. 

4210. Did you say that you saw no objection to 
serjeants having some extra employment, such as 
teaching in schools ?—I cannot object to that if Tam 
asked by a serjeant to be allowed to do so; but I 
think it would be much better that he should have 
no other employment whatever. — 

4211. Are the members of your regiment chiefly 
farmers, or are they recruited in the towns ?—My 
regiment was raised in the manufacturing districts, 
and in consequence of that a great number of the 
men are from the towns, but Ican hardly AN the 
proportion. 

4212. But a large proportion of them are farmers ? 
—Yes, a good many of them are. The fact is, that 
they are not tenant farmers at the bidding of their 
captains or landlords, as they are in agricultural 
districts : the majority of them are not. 


4213. Do not you think it would be right that’ 


the Government should make some provision for the 
lodging of the serjeants ?—An additional allowance, 
certainly: I think so. 

4214. In addition to theirpay, you think that 
some daily allowance should be given to them for 
lodgings >—Yes; say 6d, a-day——3s. 6d. a-week. A 
man could not oot lodging under that. I think that 
would be a very fair addition. 

4215..Do not you think that would be a desir- 
able thing, in the interest of the Yeomanry, as 
making the charges which fall upon the command- 
ing officers of troops rather less onerous P—Yes, it 
would be very desirable ; and I think that anything 
thatwill induce respectable men to join the Yeomanry 
must be advantageous. 1 maintain that there is not 
sufficient inducement now, from the difficulties that 
Thaye had in getting permanent serjeants of good 
~ character and ability. 

4216. Not only as regards the Yeomanry, but in 


them P—Certainly. I recollect the time when it was 
considered a very great advantage indeed for men 
leaving the service after their time had expired to 
obtain the rank of permanent serjeant in a Yeomanry 
regiment. 

4217. (Major-General Shute.) That is to say, if 
they had pensions ?—Yes, of course ; they could not 
exist without, as I said before. © 

4218. (Marquis of Ailesbury.) It would be im- 
possible, would it not, for a commanding officer to 
take a permanent serjeant who had no pension, or no 
prospect before him, because he would be very much 
embarrased to know how to get rid of them after- 
wards ?—Yes, in all probability he would leave the 
town deeply in debt, and the public would expect the 
commanding officer to contribute something towards 
the debts that he had left behind him. 

4219, If, as might be very properly expected, the 
serjeants should be examined by an inspector of 
auxiliary Cavalry, and be hable to dismissal for want 
of capacity as they grew older, it would become 
necessary to be still more careful in the selection of 
your men ?—Yes, exactly so. 

4220. You would not be allowed to mount any 
man that was too old to perform his work P—No. 

4221. That is an additional reason, is it not, why 
these men should be well provided for, and haye 
pensions P—Yes, at the present time there is a diffi- 
culty in getting rid of the permanent serjeants, and 
I think that more discretion ought to be given to 
the commanding officers with whom this question will 
rest afterwards. T mean with reference to sending 
them to drill at Aldershot, or with any regiment. 
I think that some discretion ought to be left to the 
commanding officer, as to how he should get rid of a 
man that was beyond his work and of no use. 

4222. You think that it would be a proper thing 
that the serjeants should be examined, as well as the 
Adjutants,.on the occasion of the regiment being 
inspected by the inspector of the ‘district P— 
Certainly, and in our case it is always so. Colonel 
Seager always has the Adjutant out for a certain 
time, and each of the permanent serjeants, in order to 
see whether they are efficient or non-efficient. _ For 
instance, he puts every permanent serjeant in front 
of his troop and makes him drill that troop for a 
considerable time, and the Adjutant has to put the 
regiment through several manoeuvers, and then they 
are also questioned by him yery minutely as to 
various subjects connected with the regiment. 

4223. (Major-General Shute.) With regard to the 
duties of the Adjutant and permanent serjeants, the 
drill duty they have to perform, and the necessity 
for a horse, I understand that some of the, men 
have to march about seven miles to concentrate on 
their respective head-quarters, and that some troops, 
with a view to concentrating on the regimental 
head-quarters, have to march also a distance of eight 
miles, and that gives at once an idea of how much 
they have to superintend P— Yes, and that MeOry 
meaning. 

4224. As regards the permanent serjeants, you 
think that it would encourage recruiting for the 
Army, if their position was made a really good one, 
on the same principle that all those who have 
considered the subject think that the Army ought 
to be made a stepping-stone to minor civil appoint. 
ments ?—Yes, I think that it would be some induce- 
ment, certainly. 

4095, (Colonel Biddulph.) With regard to the 
Adjutant’s pay, do you consider that the Adjutant’ 8 
pay is inadequate with reference to the position that 

e occupies P—Yes. 

4226. Do you also consider that it is inadequate 

with respect to the duties which "y performs ?— 
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Yes. The Adjutant has duties to perform every day 
of his life. He has to send in a return, and that 
return, no doubt, of the different adjutants is before 
this Committee; he has to make a return of every- 
thing that passes in the regiment every day in the year. 

4227. You consider, in fact, that his duties are 
equivalent to those of an Adjutant of Infantry ?—I 
cannot answer that question. , 

4228. Or of a Captain employed in the Army on 
full pay P—Yes. 


4229. Do you consider that the duties of the. 


Adjutant could be performed by a serjeant-major ?>— 
Certainly not. You want a man of a higher class 
than those who generally come from the different 
regiments as permanent serjeants. 

4230. I thought you said that you preferred men 
who had risen from the ranks?—Yes; but then 
those men may have been officers for 10 years with 
a very superior education. No man rises from the 
ranks unless he shews great intelligence and a 
thorough knowledge of military matters—at least, 
I take it for granted that it is so. 

4231. You assume, in fact, that all non-commis- 
sioned officers, who are qualified, do obtain commis- 
sions ?—I cannot answer that question. 

4232. (Marquis of Ailesbury.) When you spoke of 
the regimental head-quarters being. eight miles 
distant from some of the members, did you. mean 
the troops connected with the regimental head- 
quarters ?—Yes, and also many members of the 
different troops. 

4233. What is the longest distance that any of 
your men have to march when the regiment, is 
assembled at head-quarters ?—From seven to, eight 
miles from the different towns—for instance, from 
Huddersfield and Bradford; but, in addition to that, 
they have perhaps seven miles further to march to 
get to that town, making it from 14 to 15 miles. 

css That is generally the extent of the march- 

P—Yes. 

OSS. (Chairman.) Do you consider that the 
present organization and equipment of the Yeomanry 
is fairly applicable to the modern requirements of 
Cavalry P—I have no fault to find with it.. I 
certainly think that the Snider rifle ought to be 
given to the Yeomen at once, and that we should 
have buckets for those rifles. I applied the other 
day to the War Office for buckets for my Westley- 
Richards’ carbines. I thought that I might have 


had those belonging to the 13th, but I found that . 


there were none in store, and that if I wanted them 
I must pay for them, and supply the whole regiment. 
We should require extra equipments such as wallets, 
hay nets, blankets, and water bottles. That is the 
only thing that I have to suggest. 

. 4236. Your men are armed now with a sword and 
the Westley-Richards carbine ?—Yes. I may say 
that the men take very great pleasure in practising 
at the targets with their carbines, and there is a 
great deal of work done in that way that is not ac- 
counted for, and much emulation manifested in com- 
peting for prizes. We have many admirable rifle 
shots in consequence. 

4237. The time being limited during which the 
Yeomanry are trained, ought they to be mainly 
trained in the duties of Cavalry acting in small 
bodies, in outpost and light Cavalry duties, or in 
masses?—I think that ‘outpost duties are most 
essential for the Yeomanry; probably, in the case of 
an invasion, they would be more required than other 
duties. 

4238. Do you lay most stress upon those duties or 
upon field movements?—We have ten days’ per- 
manent duty instead of eight, and we consider that 
insufficient ; but I always take great care that three- 
fourths of the time is spent each day in going 
through field movements. . 

4239. Then that practically answers my question, 
which is to the effect that you think most stress 
should be laid upon field- movements ?—I think so, 


because the outpost duties are very easily learnt by 
men who are so well acquainted with their own 
county from riding to hounds, whereas field moye- 
ments require great precision and a good deal of 
practice. 


4240, Do you think that the present system of 


drill answers for the Yeomanry ?—I would rather 
have non-piyot drill, although 1 have had very little 
experience in it. My men are now drilling upon 
that system. We have received orders to drill now 
and work upon non-pivot drill. 

4241. You would not be in favour of working i in 
rank entire P—Yes, I should decidedly. I should be 
very sorry to work in double rank for many reasons ; 
and one to which I attach great importance is that 
I cannot shew a good field day with four troops in 
double rank, but if I can work them with two wings, 
I can shew a very good field day. Besides that, 1 
think it is a very great advantage if the men can 
work well in single rank, because the slightest 
interval is seen, and you can detect any inaccuracies, 
which you cannot when they are in double rank. 
Besides the convenience of forming up rapidly in 
streets and cramped places. I am very much in 
favour of working in single rank, especially with 
regiments of only four troops. 

4242, Would it be necessary, do you think, to lay 
down certain requirements for proficiency in shoot- 
ing at rifle practice?—I think so decidedly, We 
give prizes. 

4243. These prizes, I suppose, are given by the 
officers P—Decidedly. 

4244, Is there much keenness shewn about them ? 
—Very much indeed. I think I may say, in addition 
to what I have already said, that we very often haye 
squads of 20 or 30 men who volunteer to go out for 
their own practice, independently altogether of our 
regular drills, or of the rifle shooting. 

4245. Are the rifle ranges fairly accessible to 
them ?—Yes they are, but they are very expensive 
because they are at a distance ; they are from 3 to 4 
miles from the centres generally, except in one case; 
there is one troop, the Huddersfield troop, that has 
to come from the town itself, a distance of eight 
miles, and that is generally done by rait, for which 
they have to pay. 

4246. Hither by rail or road, you have ranges 
pretty near to all your troops ?—Yes, and for those 
ranges we have to pay a rent. 

4247, Are they Volunteer ranges or Government 
ranges ?—Volunteer ranges. 

4248. (Major-General Shute) With regard to out- 
post duty, is it the case that you feel the want of 
a sufficient command of country really satisfactorily 
to practice out-post duty ?—Yes, we do. 

4249, Which is probably the reason why you con- 
sider that all you can teach in out-post duty requires 
far less practice than field movements P—Yes, con- 
sidering the knowledge possessed by the men of 
every highway and lane in their respective districts, 
that is precisely my meaning; it would be all very 
well in a strange country. 

4250. (Viscount Newport.) Do you practise ont- 
post duty at the preliminary mounted challs ?—No, 
we have no time for that. 

4251. But you do practise out-post rat on the 
same day during permanent training P—Yes, to a 
very limited extent; the fact is, we have not the 
country for it. 

4252. The prizes which you mentioned are com- 
peted for during the permanent training, I sup- 
pose ?—I think I would rather leave what I have 
said with regard to out-post duty out of my eyvi- 
dence altogether, because we have had so little ex- 
perience of it in consequence of the difficulty in 
getting ground, and the farmers, as a rule, would 
strenuously object to-our merely riding over their 
fields, to the injury of their crops. 


4253. Would it not be possible to practise out- 
post duty on the rodds?—Yes, but only to a very 
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limited extent, say four or five miles from head-  tightly-strapped overalls ?—Yes; they might be Sir Henry 
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one place to another, but that knowledge is very 
easily acquired—I mean during the eight days that 
they are on permanent duty, and fixed to a certain 
place. Of course, if your regiment was moving 
from town to town, and you wished to know the exact 
state of the country, it would be a different thing. 

4254, Are your shooting prizes ever competed for 
during the permanent training? —No; we have 
always one day before we go out on permanent duty, 
but that is more to save time than anything else. 
I wish to put in a paper here merely to shew the 
number of drills that I insist upon, on all occasions, 
and what is done at those drills. 

4255. With regard to the equipment of your regi- 
ment, would it not, in your opinion, be a very unpo- 
pular thine to attempt to assimilate the different 
uniforms and the different equipments P—Very un- 
popular indeed—excessively so; and I believe that 
that opinion prevails throughout the Yeomanry; at 
least, I have asked the question very often in the 
last few weeks, and I am satisfied that that is the 
general feeling, that is to say, to alter the uniforms 
materially. 

(4256. (Colonel Biddulph.) Have you two dresses in 
your regiment, a working dress as well as a full 
dress?—Yes, we have both tunics and stable jackets, 
and, in addition to these, I provide two pairs of 
overalls for each man. The Government allowance 
is not what it should be. Of course the men cannot 
appear smart on parade without two pairs of 
overalls, the one for mounted, the other for foot 
parade. ; 

4257. (Colonel Baker.) With regard to the saddles, 
what sort of saddle have you in your regiment ?— 
The saddles we have to provide; they could not pos- 
sibly be provided out of the Government allowance 
of 27.a man. I have had to provide a great many ; 
fortunately, lately, one of my officers made a present 
of saddles to three troops out of four. 

4258. What kind of saddles are they >—They are 
of the last pattern. I get them from Woolwich, and 
very capital saddles they are. 

4259. Do not you think it would be very advisable 
that all Yeomen should be obliged to get their sad- 
dles from Woolwich ?—Decidedly ; from my experi- 
ence in the last 10 or 12 years, during which I have 
used those saddles, I am perfectly certain that it 
would be a very great advantage. 

4260. You have not found that the horses get sore 
backs with the Government saddle ?—No, I have 
not; I had only three sore backs last year on the 
line of march to Harrogate in the entire regiment, 
and each of these was the result of the Yeoman 
using a numna under his regimental saddle im- 
properly put on, and pressing too much upon the 
horse’s withers. é 

4261. In fact, if the Yeomanry were obliged 
to get their saddles from Woolwich, of the Govern- 
ment pattern, it would obviate the disadvantage, 
with reference to the buckets, and many other 
things ?—Yes, very much so. 

4262. You would then get the same buckets, of 
the Government pattern ?—Yes. 

4263. Do your men wear boots ?—All of them. I 
never allow shoes to be worn under any circum- 
stances. ; 

4264. You find it a great advantage, do you not, 
to have boots, instead of strapped overalls ?—No. I 
beg your pardon, our overalls are strapped. I do 
not approve of Jack or Hessian boots being worn 
over overalls and have never adopted them. I have 
never allowed them. It is at the option of the 
Colonel whether he has boots or overalls. 

4265. Do not you think that boots would enable 
the dismounted duties to be better performed than 


I object to boots is this, that in wet weather they 
contract so much that there is very great difficulty 
in pulling them on and pulling them off, and that 
difficulty is enhanced in the case of the Yeomen. I 
am also of opinion that they materially shorten the 
appearance of the man’s leg, and spoil his ap- 
pearance altogether, both when mounted and dis- 
mounted. 

4266. Do the men wear Wellington boots ?—Yes. 

4267. Is there not the same difficulty in pulling 
off a Wellington boot as any other, from the wet ?— 
I do not know from my own experience, not having 
worn the present regulation Cavalry boot. 

4268. A system has been mooted by which the 
sword might be carried upon the saddle, or attached 
to the man, in case of necessity, do not you think 
that that would be very advantageous, especially for 
dismounted work ?—I have not seen anything of the 
kind, except upon the last occasion that I saw 
Colonel Jenyns. He shewed me a plan which he 
intended to suggest with regard to the swords—it 
was a ring in the saddle—but I have not seen it 
carried out. I donot know whether it is adopted 
now or not. The only objection that strikes me is 
that, should the horse fall, the sword might be 
rendered useless. 

4269. Do you not think that a man, acting dis- 
mounted with his carbine, would be more free from 
not having his sword attached to him P—Yes, it 
would be a very great advantage in that respect. 

4270. With regard to the question of rank entire, 
is it not a very great advantage when moving along 
roads ?—Very great. 

4271. You can form at once, if necessary, to either 
flank, by simply wheeling by fours to the right or 
to the left ?—I think it is of great advantage. 

4272. Especially in an enclosed country P—Yes, 
and also for duties in crowded towns. You can form 
and reform the men as quickly again as in double 
rank. 

4273. In fact, the length of your column through- 
out is equivalent to your front ?—Yes, quite so. 

4274. That must be a very great advantage upon 
sudden action taking place in a close country ?—I 
think so. 

4275. That, combined with non-pivot drill, the 
present drill for Cavalry, you consider would be a 
very great advantage?—I know nothing of non- 
pivot drill yet, although we are beginning to practise 
it now; but I am told that it is very much better 
than the old system, and I believe it is much more 


. simple. 


4276. Referring to outpost duties, the duties of 
the Cavalry in a close country would consist very 
much in-watching the roads, would it not?—Yes, 
very much: i 

4277. And as England is a particularly close 
country, the usual outpost duties of the Yeomanry 
would consist in watching the roads P—Yes. 

4278. Therefore, do not you think that very great 
attention should be paid to those duties, even where 
tracts of land are not available for outpost duties, 
on a more extended scale ?—Yes, I think so. “When 
reciments are out on permanent duty, the time is 
really so short that I do not see that much can be 
done in that way. You cannot explore any great 
breadth of country. You may march the men out 
for three or four, or five or six, miles, and back 
again, and the roads in that immediate neighbour. 
hood may be known within two or three ‘hours, but 
I do not see the necessity of constantly exploring 
the same ground. It would appear to me utter 
waste of time which might be better’ spent in 
manceuvring in the field, except in a regular cam- 
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4279, But still you would give the men an oppor- 
tunity to practise, in watching all the roads through 
a certain line of! country by which an enemy could 
advance P—Yes, that would be so. 

4280. (Marquis uf Ailesbury.) Is your drill ground 
close to the town ?—It is in the town itself, at 
Harrogate.. I mean the permanent duty, drill 
ground—that is close to the town—almost in the 
town of Harrogate, and a very fine piece of ground 
itds$ a large acreage, and itis perfectly flat. 

1 4281. So\that: you°would not’ have’ much oppor- 
tunity of exploring between the town and the drill 
ground ?—No, there is nothing to explore; itis part 
and parcel of the same thing. 

4282. With regard to the saddles, did you say that 
they were all of one pattern ?—I believe they are all 
the same now.’ | 

4283. Is it the military saddle ?—Yes the regular 
military saddle. They are all now of one pattern, 
and they have all been obtained from Woolwich. 

4284. I understood you to say that it would be 
impossible to provide for those saddles out of the 
Contingent allowance P—Quite impossible. As it is, 
the Contingent allowance has to be supplemented 
by myself considerably. Every year I have to pay a 
large sum of money. 


4285. You consider that you could not supply the ° 


saddles out of the Contingent allowance ?—Certainly. 

4286. With regard to carrying the sword attached 
to the saddle, as the Regular Army does not’ carry 
the sword in that way, do not you think that a 
Yeoman would consider it rather a slur upon him if» 
he was not allowed to carry his own sword ?—I may 
be wrong, but I think it will be universally adopted 
by the Cavalry before long. 

4287. Do not you think it would be better, with 
reference to the Yeomanry, to wait until it has been 
established as part of the system of the Regular 
Service before you fix the sword to the saddle ?—I 
do not think that any great military improvement 
eould be objected to by any regiment of Yeomanry 
if it was really.an improvement upon the old system. 
It may not be adopted by the whole of the Cavalry. 
. 4288. As a general rule, would it not be better for 
the Yeomanry, possibly with some slight modifica- 
tions, to follow in the steps of the Regular Cavalry ? 
—Certainly, in everything; although I may make 
that an. éxception. ery ; 

4289. (Chairman.) What do you think the mini- 
mum strength of troops ought to be? ‘Your troops, 
as I understand, are now 58 and 59 strong P—Yes, 
they are. 

4290. Do you think that in the event of a troop 
falling as low as 18 or 20 men it would be advisable 
to continue it on the strength of the Army ?>—I think 
that it would be better to absorb it in some neigh- 
bouring troop. If recruits are so difficult to obtain 
now, we ought not to throw them away when we 
have once got them. id 

4291. Do you think that that kind of absorption 
could be met by anything approaching to squadron 
organization instead of troop organization? Sup- 
posing, for instance, that in your own part of the 
county you can get more men than you actually 


require for the strength of a troop (which I believe . 


is the case), and perhaps in another part of the same 
county you may have ‘a difficulty in keeping up the 
strength of the troop, do you not think that that 
would be met by allowing the organization to be by 
squadrons rather than by troops ?—I think it would. 
But the men generally have a very great objection 
to leave their own troops or their own localities to 
join other troops. Hven on permanent duty I find 
that the men very much object to it, particularly to 
serving in any other troop than that to which they 
belong. eon 

' 4292. In equalizing the troops, for instance, ‘for 
any particular, movements, do you find that the men 
object as much to be’ moved from one troop in a 
squadron to another, as if they were removed" to 


another squadron altogether ?—No, Ido not think 
that they do. Those objections may be urged, but 1 
never admit any of them under any circumstances. 
I never allow the men to express an opinion; but it 
has this effect afterwards, that, if a man’s temper 
gets ruffled on parade, he very often leaves the regi- 
ment after his term of service has expired. As @ 
rule, they object to serve in any troop but their own, 
or under any other officer than the officer appointed 
to command that troop. 

4293. Do you think that the personnel of the 
officers has a great influence upon the troops P— 
Very great. 

4294. Then, supposing that the troops depend so 
much upon the officers, do you think that in the 
event of an officer being out of the country for per- 
haps two or three years, serious detriment ensues to 
his troop P—Yes, | think that he ought to be made 
to resign. 

4295. In your own case, I think you consider 
that a year’s non-attendance is sufficient to incur 
dismissal P—I have already dismissed (or got the 
authorities to dismiss) one officer because for three 
years, he sent in a certificate of illness, just before 
we were going on permanent duty, and‘I had him 
dismissed. He was gazetted out, his services no 
longer being required. 

4296. It has been represented to the Committee 
that, if an officer is abroad, the strength of his troop 
often falls down very much. How long a time 
should you say it would ‘be desirable to give, sup- 
posing a troop to be below its strength, before you 
took so strong’a measure as to disband it ?>—Certainly 
not more than two years, and if it fell from 60 to 
30 I would absorb itin am adjacent'regiment. IJ 
should be very reluctant to. disband any troop. | 

4297. (Oolonel Baker.) Your system, I think, is 
virtually the squadron system ; that is to say, you 
have four strong troops that work in rank entire, 
with a front and a square P—Yes. se: 

4298. It is, virtually, the squadron system P— 
Yes. I work them as four squadrons, rank entire. 

4299. (Chairman.) With regard to the qualifi- 
cations that are required of troop officers, do you 
think that they ought all to be compelled, on joining, 
to pass through’ the school of instruction P—I 
should certainly compel them to pass two months 
there, or with some Cavalry regiment perhaps. I 
think that they might. learn more with a Cavalry 
regiment than they’ would at Aldershot—I mean 
with regard to general manceuvres on a limited 


. scale, but I cannot speak from experience. 


4300. It has been represented to the Committee 
that in some Cavalry regiments the officers learn 
next. to nothing, whereas at the school they learn 
not only the drill well themselves, but acquire the 
art of imparting information to others?—It is 
all skeleton drill, as far’ as I can understand at 
Aldershot, the officers are seldom before their troops, 
mounted. I believe it is confined to foot drill at 
the School of Instruction. 

4301. With regard to the non-commissioned 
officers and the permanent staff, do you think that 
they should equally pass through the School of 
Instruction with the ‘same object—namely, that 
they should learn how to impart instruction P— 
I think that most men who come from a regular 
regiment are perfectly capable of imparting instruc- 
tion to recruits. I have never seen anything to the 
contrary, and I think it would be a very hard case 
for those men to go for a month, ‘or two months, to 
be instructed, at a great expense to themselves, 
if they were efficient. I think that a great deal 
ought to be left to the discretion oi tho com- 
manding officer, and that, if he found that a man, 
an old permanent serjeant, was very inefficient, it 
would be a very good way of getting rid of him, by 
threatening to send him to the School of Instruction. 

4302. Apart from the men being otherwise than 
efficient, do not you consider that it would be an 
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advantage Pri wis to time that the men should go 
to the School of Instruction to learn the newest 
drill >—Yes, certainly. 

4303. Would you fears that to the discretion of 
the commanding officer?—Yes. The Adjutant is in 
constant communication with some regiment. All 
changes are imported in him, in drilling permanent 
serjeants six weeks before the preliminary troop 
drills. Mine is always in communication with some 
regiment, and he takes care to know everything that 
is new. 

4304. In other cases, where a regiment is not 
over well attended to, would there be any hardship 
in introducing a general rule that the men should be 
sent to the school from time to time’P—Only with 
reference to economy—the expense that they must 
ineur by leaving their own homes and families for a 
month or two months at a time. 

4305. Do you consider the present arrangements 
for permanent duty and troop drills satisfactor 'y, or 
have you any recommendations to suggest to the 
Committee? The present drill is eight days, for 
permanent duty, which are paid for, and a minimum 
of three troop drills, which are not paid for ; is that, in 
your opinion, sufficient P—I strongly recommend thir- 
teen daysin preference to four teen, and for this reason, 
that the second Sunday is a dies non; and Ido not think 
that the men would object, as a rule, to serving for 
that period, provided it were left to the discretion 
of the commanding officer to allow each man, or a 
certain, number of men, a day’s holiday to enable 
them to attend the nearest market town. I think 
that that is essential. That is the only difficulty 
that we have with our men, that we do not give 
them as much leave as they like, when they want to 
attend their markets. But I am satisfied of this, 
that thirteen days would not be considered too much 
by nine out of ten, if the Colonel was allowed to give 
those who require it two days to attend the markets. 

4306. For which days, I presume, pay would be 
drawn P—You cannot pay them toomuch. I should 
not object to pay them at all. 

4307. For how many days do you actually go out 
at the present time?—We go out, at the present 
time, for ten days. 

4308. Does that include ma» ching in and marching 
out ?—Yes, that includes everything. We are sup- 
posed to be two days doing the distance. We are 


36 miles from head-quarters, and that, in ordinary 


cases, would occupy, two days; but, by giving’ the 
horses but very little to do on the second day, I find 


it more convenient to march through. { think that 


the march itself is of essential service to the men, in 
the way of shaking them into their saddles, and 
givine them their proper position, on the line of 
march. I take care that the squadrons keep their 
proper intervals. The permanent. serjeant has, to 
work from one end of the troop to the other, direct- 
ing the men what to do, and putting them into their 
proper positions, and seeing that there is no straggler 
on the road. They march just as they would to the 
field, and I make the officers march with them, and 
T have myself invariably set the example since the 
formation of the regiment. 

4309. With regard to the troop drills, ought they, 
in your opinion, to be.paid for ?—I think that 
everything should be paid for in respect of all gay 
enforced by the Secretary of State for War. As T 
have said more than once, we are very badly paid, 
shamefully paid. | 
~ 4310. Do you think that there is any complaint on 
the part of the men that they are not paid for those 
troop drills ?—Is it not natural that there should be ? 

4311. At any rate, you are not aware of any such 
complaint are you 2 No, I cannot say that I am; 
but it stands to reason, I think that they would be 
better satisfied, if they were paid, 

poset What. class of men do you yet as a rule? 
men to whom payment ts a matcrial object 


or ps ih Yes, they are. ~ 


4313.’ How long do the troop drills last in point Sr Henry 


of time ?—Four or five hours. 

4314. The mounted drills ?—Yes; and the dis- 
mounted drills, for which we get no pay whatever, 
last about one Hout and a-half. For three months in 


the year, I have these men out twice a week, each. 


man. I may perhaps be permitted to state that on 
permanent duty, the hours devoted to drill each day 
are from 9 to 1°30 mounted, and from 4 to 6°30 on 
foot, for sword and carbine exercise and marching. 
For the first hour the Captains and permanent ser- 
jeants drill their troops, and when line is formed the 
Major and Adjutant generally command the right 
and left wing, and I never allow the latter to inter- 
fere for one moment with my field-day. He remains 
with his own wing if he commands one. 

4315, Some of the witnesses have recommended 


‘that the permanent duty should be broken up’ into 


two: or even more periods, do you think that that 
would be advisable on the ground of suiting the 
convenience of the farmers; or that it would be 
convenient to them, or not ?—I think it would be a 
fatal mistake. It is only by the continuance of the 
drill you can do anything with the majority of those 
men, 

4316. Do you think that any individual incon- 
venience would be met by having the power to give 
leave P—Yes, at the discretion of the commanding 
officer. 

4317. (Viscount Newport.) I suppose you have 
some tenant farmers in your regiment P—Yes. 

4318. Do you not think they would find it 
difficult to spare the increased time, that you 
recommend, from their farms ?—From all I can 
gather I do not think they would. They are 
principally the sons of farmers, and the farmer is 
not so exigent at that time. I do not think that 
there would be any great objection myself. 1 am 
not aware of any objection to it In my own. regi- 
ment; my impression is, that it would be rather 
popular than otherwise. Perhaps one-third of them 
are tenant farmers, and the sons of men occupying 
farms worth from 60. to 80/. a-year; we have no 
large farmers, and I generally take them out for 
permanent duty after the hay season, and before the 
commencement of harvest. 

A319. Do not they apply for leave to go to the 
markets now and then ?—Yes, they do, and I have 
a great difficulty in restraining some of them from 
going. I havea great difficulty in saying no, but 
I do in some cases, and the consequence is, that as 
soon as the permanent duty is over, they leave the 
regiment, unless they are bound, as. they will be 
now, to serve for three years. 

4320. Would not the difficulty be increased if 
they were called out.for a longer period r—I think 
not; I think that the men rather like it when they 
are once on permanent duty. 

4321. Do you find that your troop drills are well 
attended ?—They are very well attended indeed. I 
send in a return to the, War Office every year of 
the .number of men who have attended every 
mounted drill, and every foot drill also. 

4322. Have many of the men long distances to 
come for the purpose of attending the troop drills ? 
—Yes, seven or eight miles. 

4323. And you “did not find any falling off last 
year in the attendance of your men at troop drills ? 
—No; they never attended better than last year. 

4324, Is any inducement given by the troop 
officers to the men to come to the drills in the shape 
of a luncheon or a dinner ?—Yes, a good deal is done 
in that way, and not only that, but the troop officers 
very often give a man 5s., so that he may keep his 
horse all night in the town ; if he has to march 
8 or 10 miles, and doa hard day’s work besides, it 
is a serious thing. 

4325. Do you think that the men could be got to 
attend the troop drills without those inducements ? 
—Not with the same facility, certainly. 
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4326. Have you found any difficulty in obtaining 
recruits ?—Perhaps a little more than we did 
formerly; I speak more particularly of my own 
regiment. We have four troops, and two of them 
belong to the district of Halifax. We have to 
furnish 117 men for those troops, the other towns 
only supply about 56 or 58, and, therefore, we find 
it more difficult, every year, to get that number from 
one particular locality than we did, but if the 
Government had allowed me to do as I proposed, 
that is to-add another troop to the regiment, | 
should have at once gone to fresh recruiting 
ground, and I should have had no difficulty what- 
ever in filling up the Halifax‘troops, besides this ad- 
ditional troop which I proposed, but which was refused. 

4327, Do not you think that the difficulty, which 
you find in recruiting in your present area, is to be 
attributed very much to the fact that, since the year 
1870, a great deal more has been required of the 
Yeomanry in the shape of additional duties, with 
no aditional payment ?—Certainly not; I do not 
attach any importance to that. I think the 
reason is, that they are absorbed by the Volunteers, 
and that the good men whom we used to get, and 
who used to be our privates, are now officers in the 
Volunteer corps. I mean in the Rifle Volunteers. 
I could give you many instances, in my own district, 
of men who have joined the Rifle Volunteers in 
the same way, and those who were our privates, are 
now their officers. 

4328. Do you think that the abolition of the horse 
duty, the exemption from which formerly acted as an 
inducement to men to join, is much, felt P—I think 
that it ought to be substituted by an allowance of 
1s. a-day, which would be about the same thing; in 
my case, as we go out for ten days, it would be 
tantamount to what the men have been relieved from. 
The horse duty was 10s. 6d. a-year, and, if in hen of 
that, every necessary being dearer, you gave 2s. a-day 
on permanent duty, or 2s. 6d. on permanent duty, it 
would make up for it. At the present time, there is 
no inducement for a Yeoman to join, the same as 
there was when the horse duty existed, and when 
everything was more reasonable, because he was ex- 
empted from it; and there is another thing that, I 
think, ought to be done, and that is an exemption 
from serving on juries. : 

4329. Do you think that the exemption from 
serving on juries would be a fair equivalent for the 
exemption from the horse duty P—No, I do not 
think that ; I should like both. 

4330. (Sir F. Fitz Vygram.) When the suggestion 
was made to break the periods of drill into three 
periods, it was suggested that the first four days’ drill 
should be held at the head-quarters of the troop, or 
squadron, and that the men should be allowed to go 
home at night P—Yes. 

- 4331. That would be an easier way, would it not, 
of securing four days of continuous drill, than by 
bringing them to a strange town ?—TI think that it 
would make the Yeomanry so unpopular that you 
would soon break up the force altogether; you would 
lose all the prestige of the thing, and the majority of 
the men would object to it entirely. ; 


6332. The men were to receive pay for their © 


attendance during the time | have mentioned P—Yes ; 
but I think there is an esprit de corps caused by the 
men meeting together, as they do once a year, and 
which it is essential that they should do to keep 
them together, and, if you broke up the time into 
three or four periods, that would be lost. 

4333. It was suggested that they should have four 
days at one time, and four days at another time, and 
six days for permanent duty, but you think that that 
would not answer ?—At the present time most regi- 
ments have eight days, and I much prefer the 
present system for the reason just stated. I am, how- 
ever, all in favour of thirteen days consecutive drill 
with two of them allowed to the men to attend 
market if required. 


4334, This was the proposal of the inspecting 
officer. (Reading Colonel Oakes’s suggestion, Q. 1496.) ? 
—Ihavenohesitation in saying that if thatsystem were 
adopted it would break up my regiment immediately. 
It also appears to me that by adopting that system 
you dispense with the services of the Colonel, as he 
could not be with each troop at the same time, and 
its command would devolve upon the Captain or 
Adjutant without his supervision. I do not know 
where you would get a Colonel to serve under the 
circumstances. 

4335. (Mr. Tudor Johnson.) Advocating as you do 
a longer period for permanent duty, namely, eleven 
days, would you recommend any modification of the 
present regulations with respect to the preliminary 
mounted troop drills P—I advocate thirteen days. 

4336. Would you recommend any modification of 
the present regulations in regard to the preliminary 
mounted troop drills?—No, I do not think there 
are too many at all. I do not think that the 
men disapprove of what they have to do in that 
respect. [am rather an advocate for more drill than 
less. 

4337. (Lord Skelmersdale.) What number of drills 
do you expect from the men before the permanent 
duty ?—Altogether since the formation of the regi- 
ment in 1863, including foot drills, we have been 
out for 32 days in the year, and the average number 
of those drills for many years has been 18 on foot, 
4 mounted, and 10 on permanent duty, including 
two marching days, the total being 32, exclusive of 
the extra drills. We have a great many extra drills, 
but I merely put down our average at 32, because 
those are the days on which all the men are ex- 
pected to-be present; but the drills far exceed that. 
‘When I say that we have drills for three months 
before the permanent duty, I may say that the men 
assemble, very cheerfully indeed, two nights in the 
week, so that you may imagine the amount of drill 
that I can exact from my regiment. y 

4338. That is foot drill that you are speaking of P 
—Yes; we have four mounted drills before going on 
permanent duty. I often have a troop or a squad 
out. There is a squadron keeping the ground to 
day for the Militia on their mspection, and that is 
often done, so that the men see a good deal of 
service in the course of the year. 

‘4339. When your men are out on permanent 
duty, are they billeted P—Yes; they are all billeted, 
that is, they find their own quarters, but as we have 
no authority to compel owners of houses to take them 


‘in, as is in the case with the Army and Miltia, no 


pecuniary advantage to the men is derived from this. 
L have a form with me which, I think, might be 
interesting to the Committee. It shews the number 
of drills that each individual has had, and the 
officers also. "That form, I think, might be very 
useful if it was adopted generally by the Yeomanry. 

4340. (Colonel Biddulph.) Your regiment, as I 
understand you, is very fully up to its strength P— 
Yes, it has, been generally so when I have gone on 
permanent duty, but I think I want at the present 
time 14 or 15 recruits. 

4341. Haye you any system by which the tenant 
farmers are compelled, under their leases, to render 
service in the Yeomanry ?—None whatever. 

4342. (Colonel Baker.) In fact, you find that 
laying great stress upon drill does not prevent your 
being able to keep your regiment up to its strength P 
—On the contrary, I think that the more you drill 
the men the more pleased they are that you take 
that interest in them. I know that if a troop is 
neglected for any length of time, it falls to pieces, 
and it becomes inefficient, and I take care that the 
Captains of troops look after their troops for that 
reason. , 

4343. (Marquis of Avlesbury.) AmIto understand 
that you receive permanent duty pay for ten days ?— 
Yes, and ours is not a solitary case. Certain troops 
of other regiments receive exactly the same pay, 
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and they are out for tendays. A troop, for instance, 
may haye to march 40 or 50 miles to the head- 
quarters, and that is allowed an extra two days’ 
pay, just as I am for all my four troops. 

4344, I understand that you receive, for every 
private, 7s. a day for ten days P—Yes; and I get ten 
days’ work out of them for it. 

4345. I understand also that the longest distance 
any of them march cannot exceed 30 miles P—I said 
36, but that is not the longest by any means, be- 
-cause there are some four or five miles further off, 
but 36 is about the distance. 

4346. I thought you said that they were only 
seven miles distant. from the regimental head- 
quarters P—Yes, as an average. 

4347. I understood that seven or eight miles were 
the average distance from the troop head-quarters 
to the men living the furthest off P—Yes. 


A348, Then that makes 15 miles as the distance 


that they must march to the head-quarters. In 
that case should you get ten days’ pay P—No; they 
have to march from their respective towns to Har- 
‘rogate, which is: 36 miles off—that is, for permanent 
duty. In the cases to which you allude it is very 
different. They have only about 15 miles to march, 
but they are not paid,for that at all; those are 
troop drills. There are several regiments having 
troops that are at a distance of 40 or 50 miles from 
the head-quarters, and they are paid as we are paid, 
so much more marching money—two days. 
4349. You are fortunate in obtaining a great 
_ number of squad drills, and very good attendance 
‘at your troop drills P—Yes. 
- 4350. Am I to understand that at those troop 
drills the officers entertain the men to luncheon or 
a dinner P—I never inquire, but they always give 
them something. On the foot drills which occur 
late in the evening, perhaps a glass of beer or grog, 
but nothing for the regular mounted drills. 

4351. In fact, there is a pleasant social gathering 
combined with a little drill?—Yes; there is always 
something given to them, for they lose a whole 

. afternoon by it, and give their services gratis. 

4352. With regatd to the permanent duty, there 
were two plans submitted to us, one of which was 
clearly explained just now to you from Colonel 
Oakes’s evidence. The other was to have no troop 
drills and no squadron drills, but that a regiment 
should be assembled together for a longer time, and 
be paid for the days that they were out, every day 
excepting Sunday, so that you will be able to get 
four days in each week, and you might allow the 
men to go home on the Sunday if it was convenient 
to them. What is your opinion upon that ?—I see 
the greatest objection to that. We have much to 
do on Sunday besides church parade. I always 
order a very strict inspection of horses in bil- 
lets and equipment on Sunday afternoon, and ac- 
company one or two of the Captains myself on their 
rounds. 

4353. This is one of the most important questions 

_ that the Committee have to decide, and therefore I 

should like to have your opinion as to which you 

think would be the better system ?—I think that 

_ the system which you have just mentioned would be 
infinitely better than the other. ‘The other would 
have the effect of breaking up every regiment; it 
certainly would mine, by dividing the time into three 
or four periods. . eee 

4354. They ate supposed to take place in two con- 
secutive weeks; that is to say, the regiment would 
march in at the beginning of one week, and march 

- out towards the end of the following week ?—That 
LT approve of, except as regards any division of time 
or cessation of drill, which should be left to the 
discretion of the officers in command. 
/ 4355. If they were to allow the men to go home 
for a day during that time, would that be better; 
_ or do you think that a certain number of squad 
drills should be imposed upon them in addition? 


—TI think that the other plan would be much better Sir Henry } 


decidedly ; in fact, it is what I proposed myself. 
4356. (Charman.) With regard to the horses, do 
you think that they ought to be the property of the 


‘men who ride them?—They are, in a great many 


cases ; but there are also a great number of excep- 
tions. A man mounts his own son, for instance, or 
a brother mounts his brother. Ithink that it would 
be a fatal mistake to insist upon every man finding 
his own horse; ‘it could not be done. 

4357. Am I wrong in supposing that in small 
farm districts a man does not generally become 
possessed of a horse until he has arrived at a time of 
life when he would not make a good figure ona 
horse; but that he might then mount someone else ? 
—Yes, that is often done. 

4358. Do you hire many horses P—No; I send in 
a return of the number that we hire. They are 
principally the property of the men themselves, or 
of their relatives, as a rule; that is the case in my 
regiment. 

4359. In that case, whom do you hold responsible 
for the horse; the man who rides it >—Yes. 

4360. I understood you to say that you have no 
leases obliging the men to:previde horses P—No; 
each man makes a declaration to the commanding 
officer that such and such a horse is to be at his 
service when required for duty; and some one, either 
himself or his father, or his uncle, or his brother, 
is responsible for it. Under the old system this ex- 
empted the owner from horse duty. 

4361. I suppose that all the horses are approved 
by you, or by the troop officers P—Yes. | 

4362. (Sir FF. FitzWygram.) You have rather 
recommended compensation, as it were, for the 
abolition of the horse duty ?—Yes. 

4363. Is it not the case that the small farmer 
class of men with one horse never had to. pay any 
duty ?—Yes, the Yeomanry at one time never had 
to pay duty at all; now that they are placed upon a 
par with other people, they have not that advantage 
which they had before; and therefore I say that by 
doing away with it, you do away with one advantage 
that you gave the Yeomen over other people. 

4364, “My idea was that the small farmer.class of 
men never paid the horse duty, whether he was a 
Yeoman or not, if it was a farm horse ?—None of 
the Yeomen paid the duty formerly,—none of us 
paid the duty,—not only the small tenant farmers, 
but everybody else was exempt from the duty as to 
the ordinary farm horse, I presume. 

4365. In the case of a small farmer of whom you 
were speaking just now, who kept one horse; that 
horse was equally exempt, whether he was a Yeoman 
or not >—Yes. 

4366. He would not have paid the duty if he had 
not been in the Yeomanry, because it was a farm 
horse P—He certainly would have been exempt. 

4367. (Colonel Baker.) It is the case, is it not, in 
your regiment, that generally the old Yeomen past 
their work do mount their sons, or relatives, or some 
other man P—Yes, it is. 

4368. Do you think that when the Cavalry Reserve 
becomes dispersed through the country, any of the 
farmers will be inclined to mount them in the same 
way ?—I have had no experience with regard to that; 
but I think that they would much prefer it, and that 
it would be a great advantage indeed. . That is my 


impression. ~ 


4369. Do you think that it would be an additional 
inducement if the Government were to furnish a good 
trained horse, equal to the ordinary class of Cavalry 
horses, to such men as wished it?—Yes, I think it 
would. I may say that we have a great difficulty in 
getting really good and sound horses at the present 
time. z 
’ 4370. In fact, if the men were furnished with a 
good horse, properly equipped, equal to the ordinary 
class of Cavalry horse, and also trained, you think 
that a farmer would be willing to keep it and 
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the slightest doubt that they would be only too glad 
but I am afraid that we should ‘require too many of 
them, more'than the Government could supply. 

4371. (Chairman.) What notice do you think 
ought to be given by a Yeoman before leaving his. 
corps'?—Three years. I am now endeavouring: to 
adopt five years. The reason that a greater time 
ought to be insisted upon is this, that. I find the 
clothing so expensive. You cannot get a respectable 
man to put on an old uniform, and all the extra 
expense: falls: upon the Colonel, the Government 
allowance of 2/. a man not being sufficient. If the 
allowance was. 3/. it would be another thing, but the 
allowance of 2/. is altogether inadequate. 

4372. With regard to the Contingent Fund, I 
think your previous answers led us to understand 
that’ you supplement that fund very largely from 
private sources?—Very largely. I have no objection 
to my books being examined, if necessary, to shew 
what the real cost of the regiment is, and has been, 
under my command, 

4373. Assuming that the fund was limited strictly 
to the uniform, saddlery, and so forth; should you 
consider the 2/. a sufficient allowance P—I. think 
that. 32. is quite little enough, especially where 
two pair of overalls are allowed, as is the case in.my: 
regiment, per man, and as. the men only serve three 
years on an average no chance is afforded of ac- 
cumulating any regimental fund. as was the casein 
former days. 

4374. Do you see any objection to there being 
some kind of audit-of the Contingent: Fund: for the 
year?—None whatever. I think that it would be 
rather an advantage. 

4375. Would it not be rather an advantage to the 
commanding officer P—I think it would, and not only 
that, but it would give greater confidence to the 
officers generally, that the money was properly dis- 
pensed. I think it wouldibe a great advantage and 
a satisfaction to the Colonel that his accounts 
should be periodically audited: ahs 

4376. (Colonel Biddulph.) 1s any one besides your- 
self acquaimted with the administration of the Con- 
tingent Fund ?—Yes, the Adjutant. All the books 
are properly kept: and ready to be handed over for 
inspection at).any moment; and they have been so 
ever since I commanded the regiment. 

4377. I think you stated that no allowances are 
made to the permanent: staff. Are any allowances 
made to others who arenot on the permanent staff, 
the bandsmen, for~instance?—Not a. shilling, the 
band is entirely the property of the officers kept as a 
distinct and separate account; and they pay: all the 
expenses attached to it. The men are. regularly 
drilled in marching, sword and carbine exercise, 
they belong to the regiment and they lose nothing 
by it. ee 

"4378. (Major-General Shute.) The next head of 
inquiry is, what: payment should be made for eftici- 
ency; what is your opinion with regard to that:?— 
I think that some encouragement ought to be given, 
that is very desirable indeed. 

4379. (Colonel Biddulph.) Have you ever considered 
whether a plan could be adopted, in any way, so as 
to make payment for efficiency in the Yeomanry in 


’ 


the same way'as.in the Volunteers >—We give prizes . 


according to a certain scale; but-I do. not see why 
money should not be given instead according to a 
particular scale. Jig 

4380. Of course the payment which is alluded 
to would be a payment to the funds of the corps, 
and not to the men individually ?—Yes.., 

4381. (Chairman.) You have probably read the 
concluding paragraph of the. Instructions.to the 
Committee, which is.to endeavour to bring the ex- 
penses within the Estimate of the present year, that 
is to say by cutting some of them off; may I ask 
you, generally, im what direction your recommenda- 


‘tion would tend with reference to the extension of 


=) 


the time of drill ?—They would tend to an extension), 


of. the time decidedly, and to an additional ,1/; per; 


man for clothing and accoutrements. 


4382. Do you think, generally, that if an,inerease» 
‘of the pay and allowances were given, considerably: 


increased duties and efficiency might be required 
from the force P—Certainly. 

4383. Are there any other general observations 
that you would like to make?—There is one thing: 
that 1 wish to suggest to the Committee, which, is 


this, the form of the oath. that should: be taken.bye:, 


the men on joining as to the terms.of their services 
This.is what I have insisted upon up to this time, 


and’ perhaps I may be allowed to read it—*“‘I,’’ sos. 


and so, “‘make this solemn deelaration that I wall 
remain. in the 2nd West Yorkshire Yeomanry 
Cavalry until I have served three: years; and. will 
then give three months notice in writifig, to my» 
Captain, prior to leaving the regiment. I also de- 
posit a sum of 2/., all claim to which I relinquish, 
unless I serve three years in the regiment, after 
which period; and when leaving, the’ said»sum)wilk, 


be: returned to me with the exception, of: 5s. eachy 


year I serve, which will be deducted. for: the wear; 
and. tear of saddlery,, é&e., this. sum, to be irrespec- 
tive of any other charge made against me. for, 
wanton neglect, loss, or damage done to my accou~,, 
trements'on my returning them into store.” Then» 
comes the form of: oath which: we always. put to 
every man. I make this suggestion because we haye, 
had) great difficulty in enforcing the firies as;the 


matter stands at) present, but I intend, this to ber 


carried out thoroughly. J thought that if the Com- 
mittee approved the former eath, it might be-an 
advantage to all Yeomanry regiments, I am: also: 
of opinion that:as the northern and. southern, regi- 
ments differ: essentially in their constitution, great. 


discrimination should be allowed to commanding, 


officers in carrying out any new regulations. They; 

should: also be. permitted: to represent the e¢ircum- 

stamces under which such and such regulations, 
would havea bad effect upon their respective regi, 
ments, through the commandant of their respective : 
districts, to the Seeretary of State: I attach, great 

national importance to the. existence: of 14,000) 
Yeomen, for in case of emergency their: horses: 

might be made available by the Government: at» a 
certain price, and [ believe at this moment thewhole: 
of our Cavalry: troopers do not number more than, 

8,000. ; 

. 4384. We may take your practice to be this; that: 
instead of demanding fines, which it is: difficult:to, 
enforce, you, in anticipation, require a deposit fromm, 
a man which he forfeits if he does not conform toy 
your rules P—Yes; I think we may be: justified. im. 
insisting upon that: 

4385. (Major-General Shute.) Do not you find that. 
that interferes with the recruiting very -much?— 
T do not think it does. I-think that. 5/. would be» 
too much, but the 2d. is not objected to. 

4386. (Colonel Biddulph.) In the event:of the pay 
of the Adjutant being increased, have you considered). 
whether it would be possible for an Adjutant to do; 
the duty of more than one regiment, supposing. an 
adjoining regiment were attached to his P—I cannot’. 
conceive it possible. 

4387. You are aware thatthe strength of different 
regiments varies very much; for instance, your owm 
regiment has four troops, and the Staffordshire hag: 
twelveP—Yes; but. then my Adjutant has all his 
permanent serjeants to attend to, and so om; my» 
Adjutant has quite enough to do, Lassure-you, withy 
one regiment, besides: which we have no small, regi-. 
ment near at hand to which he. could be: attached. 
Lord Fitz-William’s regiment has, I think, eight: 
troops, and Lord Wenlock’s has-eight. 

4388. (Marquis of Ailesbury.) Am I to understand. 
that the 27. which you take from the men on joining, | 
exempts them from any. fines which may be:imposedé 
upon them, exceeding the amount of 5s. during-the» 


a) 
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‘five years that they’serve’—No, ‘certainly not; I 


for example, suppose that a man leaves‘at. the end of ‘Sw Aenry 
*think'that that is*mentioned in the declaration, I 


five years, there are certain things which may)have Hdwards, 


consider that the whole kit costs about 5/., and itis been recently issued, has he to return those things ~~ Bart. 
“avery serious matter to the Colonel to replace it. into store P—Yes. eae. 
“4889. Am I’to understand that it includes ‘the 4390. Then the 2/7, does not cover that ?—No. “1875. 


‘wear and tear of their clothing and such things; 


(The Witness: withdrew.) 


Lieutenant-Colonel W. Gooprnouan, Royal Artillery, examined. 


4391. (Chairman.) You are Lieut.-Colonel, of the 
‘Royal Artillery, and Assistant Adjutant-General of 
the Woolwich District ?>—Yes. 

_ 4392. Until you received that appointment you 
had been, I believe, military attache at Vienna P— 
Yes. 

4393. During the time you were at Vienna, had 
you any opportunities of observing the continental 
‘Auxiliary Cavalry, for instance, the Auxiliary 


Cavalry. in the Austrian Army ?—Yes; the Auxiliary ° 


‘Cavalry in the Hungarian part of the monarchy. 

_ 4394, Do they partake of the nature of regular 
troops, or are they in any degree similar to the 
Auxiliary Cavalry forces in this country P—They 
are more in the nature of regular troops than our 
“auxiliary forces, by far. They are composed of 
men who have been conscripted and taken under the 
obligation of universal service; they are not Volun- 
teers, they have a permanent cadre in a time of 

eace, 

4395. Are they men who have been drawn for tha 
‘Regular Service, but who are allowed to give their 
service in that way ?—They are men who have been 
drawn for the Regular Service, but who are taken 
for that branch. 

4396. For a portion of the time they are allowed 
to perform their service in a more easy way P—Yes. 

4397. Do they find their own arms and accoutre- 
ments ?—No, nothing of that sort. I should explain 
‘that there are more men available for service than 
are required for the regular standing army, and the 
surplus, after the standing army has been satisfied, 
goes to the Landwehr or to the Auxiliary Cavalry, 
of which I have been speaking, and which is called 
the Honyéd. Cavalry in Hungary. 

4398. Were they formerly a much more irregular 

~ force than they are at present P—Yes, I believe they 
were; but with regard to their former constitution 
Tam not able to. speak. I believe that the Honyéds 
‘were Volunteers. In 1848 when there was an in- 
surrection against the Hmperor of Austrian Hun- 

gary. I may explain that the word Honvéd means 
the same as Landwehr in Germany. 
4399. Do they perform ‘the same duties as the 
Regular Cavalry ?—No; but does the question mean 
whether they would do so on service or in time of 
peace ? 

4400. I mean continuously P—They have a per- 
‘manent cadre in each squadron, but it is a cadre for 
the purposes of instruction, and not for the purposes 

of garrison’or other duty. ~ 

4401. Is it found necessary to make. any special 
‘arrangements for keeping them up to their drill; do 
“they come up at their own time, or are they all 
embodied at one time of the year P—They come up 

for their instruction from time to time as they are 

ordered. 

__ 4402.. How long does that instruction. last ?— 
Every recruit goes through an eight weeks’ training, 
‘and afterwards is liable to be called up every two 
years for five weeks. Hungarians, it must be re- 
“membered, are good riders. — ° 

__ 4403. Do the men you have spoken of find their 


own horses P—No; they are mounted by the Govern-. 


ent st. - 
4404. From what source are the horses supplied, 
and how are they kept up ?—They are purchased from 


time to time by the Government, and the numbers Z+-Col, W. 


at head-quarters, ‘and the others—the surplus—are 
lent out. Whether they are hired out, or whether 
they are lent out to the farmers, I am not quite 
sure; but they remain in the farmers’ hands for the 
purpose of work and keep, subject to periodical 
inspection, and subject to their becoming the 
property of the farmers after a certain time. 
I believe the regulation now is that if, after 
inspection, the horse is reported to, be in very 
good condition, the farmer becomes entitled to the 
ownership of the horse after keeping him for five 
years. If he is only reported as being in fair con- 
dition, he runs on for six years before he becomes thé 
property of the farmer. ; 

4405. By whom is that system of inspection carried 
out P—I cannot give details,-but I believe it is by 
the officers of the force. It cannot be exclusively 
by their being seen at manceuvres, as all do not 
attend. 

4406. (Colonel Baker.) The horses are kept by the 
farmers themselves, are they not ?>—Yes. 

4407. They are the property of the Government 
in the first instance, but, if they are maintained in 
good condition for a certain number of years, they 
become the property of the farmer, and may become 
useful to him for breeding or other purposes P—Yes, 
for any purpose. 

4408. Provided only that he has maintained the 
horse in good condition for so many years P—Yes. 

4409. In some respects these Auxiliary Cavalry 
would represent our Yeomanry—that is to say, they 
are not permanently embodied, but only for a 
certain time; and the horses are kept by the farmers 
at their own expense P—Yes, in that respect they 
resemble them. 

4410. Do you know whether this system works in 
a satisfactory manner with regard to the horses P—I 
think it does upon the whole. I believe they are 
satisfied upon the whole, but at the same time I 
believe there are officers who complain. 

4411. But upon the whole you think that the 
system is found to work in a satisfactory manner ? 
—Yes, upon the whole. I believe there is no in- 
tention to change the system, because it is found 
to be a tolerably satisfactory one. I have seen 
some of the horses which have come up from the 
farmers. 

4412. Did those horses appear to you to be in fair 
condition, considering the ordinary condition of 
continental horses P—Yes, they did. 

4413. It is, of course, the interest of the farmer 
himself, if he has to work the horse, to keep: him in 
working condition ?—Yes. 

4414. (Colonel Biddulph.) What is the number of 
the Honvéd: Cavalry P— There are 56 squadrons, 
and the peace cadre is about 36 horses, while the 
war strength is about 150 horses. 

4415. Have the men’ had any previous service in 


the Army ?—A few of: them’ have, but the great 


majority of them have had none. 

4416. Then they are not exactly of the same nature 
as the German Landwehr P—No. ~The Austrian 
Landwehr differs from the Prussian, or’ German 
Landwehr, in this respect, that the larger number 
are men who have’ never served in the Army. 
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4417, Do the men who keep the horses ride them ? 


Goodenough, —No; I do not think there is any provision for 


that. — 

4418, Are the farmers under an obligation to keep 
the horses, or do they apply for them ?—I think 
from the nature of things that they must apply for 
them. I do not believe that there is any law 
enabling the Government to compel a farmer to 
take a horse whether or not. 

4419, Do they only call out every year the number 
that is required for training, the farmers keeping 
the remainder until they are required to be em- 
bodied P—Yes, they may not be called out. I 
imagine that it might happen that a farmer might 
never have to send out his horse at all. Judging 
from the concentrations for manceuvres that I have 
read of and seen, and that there are 150 horses in a 
squadron, they are, I believe;'never called out at 
one time, it would be too expensive. 

4420. Did you ever hear of the horses being so 
badly cared for that they were taken away from the 
farmers P—No; I have never heard of any particular 


instance of that kind, but I have heard of a com-. 


plaint being made that after all these farmers do 
misuse the horses, and I have no doubt that that 
must sometimes occur. I do not think from the 
way in which I heard of it that it was a general 
complaint. 

4421. Is there any other obligation placed upon 
the farmers beyond that of producing the horse 
when required, because it seems to be very advan- 
tageous to him altogether ?—Not that I am aware of. 

4422. Has it ever occurred to you to consider 
whether that is a system which might be repro- 
duced in this country—I mean with: regard to 
the horses P—I have thought of it, but I think that 
the system of inspection would not answer in this 
country. J think that the counterpart of the 
Hungarian peasant, or of the continental peasant, 
who would submit to such an inspection, is not to 
be found in this country. -I believe that the in- 
spection would make the thing unpopular, but I 
think that inasmuch as it is a man’s own interest 
to keep the horse in good condition, you might 
dispense with the inspection, and, in place of that, 
when any man had had a horse for five years, or 
a number of horses for that period of time, and 
you found that he had habitually kept those horses 
in bad condition, you might say, you shall not have 
any horses again ; you might deal with him in that 


way, and thus get rid of all those inspections, - 


which I feel sure would prove most unsatisfactory 
in England. 

4423, Do you think that an English farmer would 
not consider the advantage of having a government 
horse sufficient to balance the disadvantage of being 
called upon to shew that horse once a-year P—I 
think not. f 

4424. Practically, he would have to shew it if he 
came out with the Yeomanry P—Yes, I think he 
might submit to that, but he would not so readily 
submit to an officer coming to his stables to look at 
the horse that was in his charge. 


4425, (Lord Skelmersdale.) How are the officers in - 


the Honvéd Cavalry obtained P—To some extent 
from officers who have been in the Regular Army, 
and to a considerable extent from officers who have 
been instructed from cadets upwards for the express 
purpose of serving in the Honveéd Cavalry. 

4426. Are they, generally speaking, country 
gentlemen belonging to the district?—Some of 
them would no doubt occupy that position, but 
some of them would also be the sons of small pro- 
fessional men, but anybody of good education might 
occupy the position. pe 

4427. Are they required, under the present system, 
to be enrolled year by year, in order to see that 
they are up to their duties P—Certainly ; I do not 
mean to say that the whole number are called out 
every year, but the whole thing is carefully looked 


after. Every means are taken to ensure their 
efficiency, and to maintain it at a point compatible 
with the circumstances. 

4428. Are the non-commissioned officers men who 
have been in the Army, or are they drawn direct 
from the Army ?—To a large extent they are mer 
who have never served in the Regular Army. 

4429. Do they compose the permanent staff ?— 
Some of them are on the permanent .staff and some | 
of them are not—that is to say, the permanent staff | 
includes, for instance, a staff-serjeant, a serjeant, 
and two corporals, whereas the war strength of a 
squadron would be composed of two staff-serjeants, 
four serjeants, and about eight corporals. 

4430. (Chairman.) Do you speak of a squadron 
as the unit, and not.a troop P—Yes, a squadron. 

4431. (Mr. De la Bere.) Are the officers in receipt 
of pay during the time they arecaHed up for train- 
ing P—Yes. 

4432, And at other periods P—No. 

- 4433. Do they receive nothing if they fall back 
into civil life P—I do not think they receive anything 
whatever. 


- 4434, It would appear that the farmers are not 


under any obligation beyond the keep of the horse? . 
—I believe not. . 

4435. At the end of the period for which a horse 
is lent to a farmer at the service of the Government, 
it becomes his own property P—Yes; at the end of 
the prescribed period. 

4436. It is not for any breeding purposes that the 
horses are granted to the farmers P—No; that does 
not enter into the question. 

4437, (Sir FB. Fitz Wygram.)y With reference to the 
previous answers you have given as to the Honvéd 
Auxiliary Cavalry resembling the Yeomanry in this 
country, I think it is exactly the reverse, the men 
are not Volunteers, because they are taken by con- 
scription; the service is obligatory and the men are 
not the owners of horses >—That is true. 

4438. Where then is the point of resemblance P— 
They resemble the Yeomanry inasmuch as they are 
not the Regular Cavalry; they are Auxiliary 
Cavalry which are less well trained than the Regular 
Cavalry, and they occupy the same relative position, . 
in fact, they are to Regular Cavalry in Austria, what 
the Yeomanry are to the Regular Cavalry in 
England; that is the resemblance. I would call 
attention to the terms of the previous question 
on the subject, I adhere to the answer there 
given. 1 

4439. They are more like the Militia, are they 
not ?—Yes. I should explain that the Honvéd: 
applies to the Infantry and to the Cavalry the same, 
as'Honvéd Cavalry and Honved Infantry. 

4440. (Major-General Shute.) What remedy has the 
Government incase they find that their horses have 
been neglected, or overworked by the farmers ?—I 
believe they have no remedy except taking the horses 
away from the farmers. 

4441. Can the farmers throw up those horses at 
any moment, or, when they first take them, do they 
stipulate to keep them for a given period ?—That 
is a question I cannot answer. Itis probable that 
there are regulations on that head. 

4442. (Chatrman.) Is the force of which you have 
been speaking a local force P—It is all localized in 
our sense of the term. The squadrons are recruited 
from the men of the district, where the head-quarters 
are, or, in other words, they are situated within the 
district from which the men are drawn. 

4443. And the officers in the same way ?—Yes, to 
a considerable extent, but not essentially, although 
from local circumstances it would often be so. . 

4444. I presume there is nothing in the constitu- 
tion of the force to prevent them being removed 
out of their own district ?—Nothing; there are 
certain things, however, in the constitution which 
regulate their use beyond the frontier of the | 
country. , 
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4445, With regard to the class of horses employed, 
are they a less good class of horses than farmers 
ordinarily use in England? — Very much so; I 
can give you the measurements. One-third may 
be 142 hands, one-third 15 hands, and one-third 
153 hands. . ; 

4446, Are those horses purchased for the express 
purpose of the Honved Auxiliary Service or are 
they in any degree cast horses of the Regular 
Service P—No, they are purchased by the Hungarian 
Government expressly for the Honved Cavalry. I 
should remind you that the Hungarian Government 
has a certain autonomy of its own. 

4447, Are you aware of the ages at which the 
horses are purchased ?—Yes, they are purchased at 
four years old, or from four years, but I think 


_ chiefly at four years. 


. 


’ was adopted this year at Huntingdon. 


4448, (Colonel Baker.) As to the inspection of 
the horses, if such a system as you have de- 
scribed were adopted in England, and those horses 
were diffused among the Yeomanry, would there 
not be constant inspection whenever the Yeomanry 
were called out for troop drills or for permanent 
duty P—Certainly, there would be inspection at those 
times. 


4449, And in fact the similarity you spoke of as. 
(The Witness withdrew. 


existing between the Honvéd Cavalry and the 
English Yeomanry does exist to this extent at least, 
that they are not permanently embodied, that they 
are only paid when called out, and that they 
maintain their horses at their own expense P— 
That is where the analogy lies; I beg pardon, the 
men do not maintain their horses at their own 
expense, 

4450. But the horses are fed P—They are main- 
tained at the expense of certain farmers, but not at 
the expense of the riders; whereas, as I understand, 
in our Yeomanry it is generally the owner who keeps 
his own horse. 

4451. They are maintained by the farmers for the 
purpose of mounting the Honved Cavalry ?—Yes. 

4452. (Colonel Biddulph.) Are the horses generally 
of an inferior: stamp compared with those of the 
Regular Cavalry?—They appeared to me, in 
September 1872, to be certainly inferior. 

4453, Are you aware whether the Government 
give a smaller price for those horses P—Yes, I am 
pretty sure that they do. I recollect that the price 
for a Honvéd Cavalry horse was about 16/., while 
the regulation price for the Regular Cavalry 
horse was about. 23/., or there abouts, at the same 
time. 


See also Appendix L.) 


Lieut.-Colonel His Grace the Duke of MancunstTER, examined. 


4454, (Chairman.) Your Grace is Lieut.-Colonel 
Commanding the Hunts Light Horse Regiment of 
Volunteers P—Yes. ; 

4455. You have held that command for some 
time P—Since 1861, I believe. 

4456. It is a corps that you were chiefly instru- 
mental in raising, I believe P—Yes, it is composed 
of four troops; one was.an independent troop in 
Cambridgeshire which disbanded in order to join 
my corps. 

4457. Your regiment consists of four troops, what 
is, their total strength ?—I think it is 185 on paper. 

4458. I presume that the strength is not equally 
distributed amongst the different troops; that some 
are larger than others ?—Yes, very much; in Hunt- 
ingdonshire there are about 76 men, in Cambridge- 
shire I think 29, in Bedfordshire about™40, and in 
Northamptonshire 40. 

4459, When your corps was first formed you 
drilled, I believe, mainly upon the Volunteer sys- 
tem P—Yes, 

4460. One of the main points being that the men 
came up occasionally for drills?—Yes, and went 
home at night. 

4461. Have you found reason, since that time, to 
modify that practice Pp—I have. 

4462, The general tendency of your practice has 
been to abandon the,.day by day drill, and to con- 
solidate the times at which the men come out, three 
or four days together P—Yes; we only did that par- 
os Tt) se 

4463. Will you state, generally, what your prac- 
tice has been with reference to that point ?—At first 
we had about six troop drills locally, or eight, the 
men coming generally to the residence of the Captain 
or some central point of drilling, and going home at 
night. Then, after those six or eight troops drills, 


' the regiment assembled in one of the principal towns 


of the district for three days, that is to say, two 
nights; the third day being for inspection. Last 
year it was suggested that it,would be more con- 


venient to the men andthe officers that the drilling 


should all be consolidated into a few days at one 
time, without any preliminary drills.. That course 
We came 
out on the Monday, and drilled on the Monday 
afternoon; from 10 o’clock to 1 o’clock, and from 


3 o’clock to 6 o’clock, on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday; and on Friday morning they were .in- 
spected. That was an advantage, as far as the drill 
was concerned, the men worked better; but I found 
that it was a disadvantage that the men should come 
out, and the horses be put into the ranks, without 
any preparation; the horses were raw, some of them 
could not bear the swords to be drawn, and some 
kicked when their flanks were tickled, and there 
were two or three accidents; two of the men had 
rather bad falls, and one man was kicked so that he 
could not put on his boots for parade, and he came 
to inspection in overalls. I think, in another yéar, 
it will be necessary to have some preliminary drills, 
at which the men will see whether their horses are 
fit for their work; in fact they require some prepara- 
tion, the horses will not stand the swords being 
drawn. Some of them are well-bred horses, and 
of course fit for the corps, but they do not like to 
be crowded in the ranks. I think it will be neces- 
sary, in another year, to have some preliminary 
drills; perhaps two days will be enough before 
assembling the regiment in a town. 

4464, When you speak of preliminary drills, what 
would you consider to be the unit,—a troop ?P—Yes. 

4465. The men would assemble at troop head- 
quarters P—Yes. 

4466. What is the practice now; does a troop 
assemble at the troop head-quarters, and march as a 
troop to the head-quarters of the regiment ?>—They 
get special trains ordered; the men receive notice 
that there will be horse-boxes for them at certain 
stations,—at the most convenient stations for them, 
—and perhaps some troops may pick up _ horse- 
boxes at two or three places along the line. 

4467. The district from which you take men for 
your regiment is a very extensive one, is it not P— 
Yes; I should say that perhaps it is 70 miles in one 
direction and 50 miles in another; it includes 
Huntingdonshire, Cambridgeshire, Bedfordshire, 


and parts of Buckinghamshireand Northamptonshire. 


4468. Do all your men ride their own horses P— 
Yes. 
4469. Are they, generally speaking, of a superior 
class P—Yes, generally speaking; some of them are 
very good horses; this year there was one bad look- 
ing horse. 
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The' Dike’ of 4470. Are those horses approved by you, or by 
“Wanthester. ihe troop Captains?—No; I leave that ‘to’ the 


“3rd. June 
*1875. 


‘esprit de corps of the men. 

4471. Do ‘you find that that is practically suffi- 
cient to insure good horses P—Yes. 

4472, Have you an Adjutant in yourregiment P— 
Thave a very efficient Adjutant indeed. 

4473. Do you consider that it is necessary to have 
an Adjutant attached to your regiment? — Yes, 
certainly. 

4474, What are the general duties of the Adju- 
tant ?—The general duties of the Adjutant are to 
prepare-the correspondence with the War Office, and 


“with the General of the District for my signature, 


and to superintend the pay of the permanent staff; he 
is the paymaster, and he acts as my secretary, in fact. 
He also superintends, as far as he can, the local 
drills that take place, and the amstruction of the 
recruits. 

4475. Does he find much difficulty in attending 
the local drills P—Of course, the local drills take 
place generally before the assembling of the regi- 
ment, and he could not attend them ‘all contem- 
poraneously. ‘ j 

4476. Is there any practical difficulty in’ his 
attending them P—No more than that. 
recruits he generally is present at the drills; they 
are arranged so that he can be present to super- 
intend them. 

4477. In fact, with regard to the preliminary 
drills, setting apart the quasi permanent drills, he 
finds no practical difficulty im attending the local 
drills, although they extend over. distances of, I 
think you ‘said, 50’ or 70 miles P—Yes; but then I 


am taking the extreme limits; the drills donot take 


place at such a distance away as that. 
4478. What sort of ‘distance would the troop 


head-quarters be apart P—Drills take’ place at’ Kim-. 


bolton, and the Huntingdonshire troop head-quarters 
are at Huntingdon, which is 11 miles from''Kim- 
bolton. Then Cambridge from ‘Kimbolton is 
between 20'and: 30 miles ; 26 miles, I think. ’Bed- 
ford’is 13 miles, and Rushton 11 miles ; so that the 
Adjutant can do that on horseback. 

4479, Assuming that troops could be raised even 
a little beyond those districts, do you think that 
there would be any difficulty in his attending the 
drills P—No. 

4480. He'has the eeneral’ superintendence of the 
drills, has he not >—Yes; ‘at certain times he is fully 


occupied, and I could not dispense with his services: 


at any time. No doubt ‘he has a certain number of 
idle days. In the case of the Volunteers, they do not 
drill all the year through; they do not drill in the 
hunting season ; ‘they cannot be always drilling. Of 
course, during a great part of the time, the Adjutant 
has not much to do, but'‘he ‘has a great’ ‘deal of ‘cor- 
respondence to attend to. 

4481. Do you'Idok to him, or to the officers. of 
troops, for the general control of the troops and the 
serjeant-majors P—The Adjutant has the superin- 
tendence ; ,but I encourage the Captains, as’ much as 
possible, to look after their troops, drilling them 


themselves. I ‘always look to the Captain to make. 


all the arrangements’ about the drills, and with 
their serjeantinstructors, and treat the troop, as far as 
possible, as the independent corps of the Captain, 
so as to give him*an' ‘interest in it, and make him 
responsible for the drill of his troop. T always look 
to him as ‘the person to look after the drill of ‘his 
troop, and ‘when a troop ‘does not drill well, he’ is 
the pérson I complain of. 

4482.’ What is ‘the’ number of your permanent 
staff P—Four serjeants,' one to each troop. There'is 
a trumpeter, but he is*not on the permanent’staff, 
he is paid by the corps. 

4483. Do you think there ‘would be’ any difficulty 
in requiring the troop’ officers and non-commissioned 
officers of the permanent staff to pass throwgh’ the 
school of Instruction at Aldershot ?>—Some officers 


-1 


others, I think, would not. 


For drilling ' 


would be very pleased to do it—I did it myself~but 
I am sorry to say that 
I have an officer at the present time, a subaltern, 
and I cannot get’ him to go anywhere to learn ‘his 
drill; he would rather resign than do it; he may 
know his duty as an Infantry: officer, but he does 
not know much Cavalry drill, and I cannot get him 


.to take much trouble to learn it. . 


‘4484. Suppose a general regulation was laid down 
to the effect that all troop officers, who had not'served 
in the Regular Cavalry, should pass through the 
School of Instruction before they received a ‘com- 
mission; do you think that that would operate very 
detrimentally P—I think it “might prevent some 
officers taking a commission, not only civilians, but 
officers who had been in the Army. 

4485. I presume that the men pay more attention 
to officers who shew that they evidently understand 
their duties P—Certaimly. 

4486. On the whole, do you not think that the 


inconvenience to an individual officer would’ be — 


over-balanced by the advantage P—You would have, 
I think, a difficulty in finding people who would take 


a commission ; there is anamount of expense attached _ 


to it, and it takes a certain amount of time. Itis 
not everybody who would be socially fit for a com- 
mission who might be inclined to accept it. In the 
case of some of them they would be’ pleased to go 
and get the instructiou, I have no doubt; but I 
think that you would find a difficulty in persuading 
them to take a commission. They certainly would 
not if they had to go to the School of Instruction. 
Of course it would be advantageous if they could be 
MHidtited“toipo. 


4487. May I isle you whether you find much 


difficulty at the present time in obtaining recruits P 
—Yes. —. ; 

4488. Has that difficulty increased within the last 
few years ?—It has. 

4489, Can you attribute it to any special cause P 
I think there is not the same enthusiasm on the 
subject that there was some time ago. I thimk very 
likely (there being now less enthusiasm) any ex- 
peuse that they maybe put to is sufficient to decide 
them ‘against’ joining. 

4490.’ What is the money grant that you now 
receive per man ?—30s. for each “ efficient,” and 
27. 10s. for “proficient ” serjeants and officers. 
is not issued to them, but to me. 

4491. Did I rightly understand the purport of 
your former answer to be, that if that grant’ were 
mereased, you think it would have the effect of 
increasing the number of recruits P—I cannot'say for 
certain; but it struck me that perhaps it would 
turn the scale that if the grant was increased so 
that I could excuse those men who become efficient 
from paying the subscription of 10s. a head which 
they now pay (the officers pay 5/,) if I could excuse 
them from that, on the condition of beg efficient, 
perhaps I should be able to get more men to attend 
the annual muster for training. 

4492.’ What proportion of efficients have you P—I 
think the number was 125 on parade at the last 
training. 

4493. Then the total cost to the country of those 
men is 1/7. 10s. per man?—Yes, and 2/. 10s. for 


/serjeants, not the permanent staff, but Volunteer 


serjeants and officers if proficient. 

4494, (Colonel Baker.) For that 1/. 10s. your Grace 
produces not only a mounted man, but a man who is 
efficient >—Yes. 

4495. A man 'who is not efficient, but belongs to 
the ranks, costs the country nothing, does he P—Yes. 


i 


Some men attend the drills, and perhaps they put the ° 


corps to expense without being efficient, and there- 


fore without earning that 30s. If they miss a drill and 
do not complete the number of drills, even although 
they are at the inspection, they do not earn the 30s. 


4496. ‘Are there any Yeomany corps in your. 


district None. 
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4497. You have found probably that it is more 
necessary to call the men up for permanent duty 
than. it used to be?—Yes, certainly, it is more 
advantageous, and far preferable, to have a few days 
consecutively, than. distributed over. two or three 
weeks. "sed 

4498. Do you think that, since you have laid more 
stress upon that, you have been losing men on that 
account, or is it popular in the corps P—I think:it is 
popular, but the expense is very much. larger 
naturally. 

4499. Still its popularity is such that it is not 
likely to decrease the number of the men ?—Certainly 
not; but it is. a question whether the men can go to 
the. expense every year; for instance, last: year’ at 
Bedford, when we were only up for three days, our 
expenditure for the whole year, including attending 
at Bedford, was 200/. more than the grant: of the 
Government, and then this year they are up fer four 
nights instead of two. 

4500. You work, I believe, in rank entire ?—Yes. 

4501. Do you think that-that is a convenient 
system ?—I think so; the;men are more under one’s 
eye a good ‘deal, and'their numbers: being so small 
it makes more show. 

4502. (Oolonel. Biddulph.) Is.the time of your 
serjeant-instructors. folly employed ?—In the same 
way as the Adjutant. I cannot say that they are 
incessantly employed from day to day, but all through 
the year they have something to do. Of course, for 
the annual training they are. fully employed for 
some time before they are in billets, then they are 
constantly employed in drilling recruits. The num- 
ber of drills for recruits is much larger than for a 
man who has passed into the ranks, they give a 
good deal of time to that. Besides that there is com- 
petition for sword exercise. A regimental prize is 
given by me, and other prizes are given by the troop 
officers, besides regimental badges and troop. badges, 


and the men come to the. serjeant-instructors for. 


practice for those. Then they have also to examine 
the arms periodically, in order that the Adjutant 
may make Returns to the War Office; in fact, 
they are so much employed that I prefer what is 
called a first class serjeant-instructor to a second 
_ class. serjeant-instructor—a. second class. serjeant- 
instructor beg a man who is. allowed: to have 
another occupation. I think that they have quite 
enough employment, and that no private occupation 
should interfere with it. 

4503. Have you any arrangement for the purpose 
of carrying out the requisite number of drills during 
the year, so as to ensure a certain numberof men 
being present on each occasion, or may they. come 
in any.number they like to the serjeant ?—Those 
drills by the serjeant are merely for the purpose of 
Jnstruction, and they do not count as. regimental 
drills, but there is a record kept of them as squad 


4504, What arrangements do the Captains make 
for “efficient” drills? —That is under my supervision, 
and, as I have said already, there have been no local 
drills this year for efficiency, there were only drills 
in Huntingdon when.the.regiment had assembled. 

4505. In that case, then, the serjeants have not 
much drilling to do, except for the recruits P—The 
drilling of the recruits, and the instruction in sword 
exercise, and then there is the examination of the 
arms—they cannot do that in one day; they have to 
go round: periodically, and see all the arms, and 
report upon them. 

4506. How are the serjeant instructors. mounted ? 
—The Government allow six month’s forage for 


each serjeant instructor, and I give that to any one 


_ who will furnish a horse for a serjeant- instructor. 
4507. Do the members of your corps pay for their 
own ‘aniforms?—Yes; they pay for their uniform 
and that includes. the tunic, breeches, boots, spurs, 


a 


overalls, helmet, forage cap, holster wallets, regi- 
mental bridle, collar chain ; the sword and carbine are. 


ie e is oe eral y } 
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issued by the Government, but the corps provides. The Duke of » 
the sword. belt, the pouch, the. pouch belt, and’ the Manchester, 


bucket, and straps for the carbine. ’ ; 
4508. Then the corps is not put to any expense. 
for the equipment, except for. those things P—No. 
4509. Does your regiment practise dismounted 
duties P—Yes, a little. ; 
4510. Is much stress laid upon rifle shooting P— 
No; they have never fired, and one reason for that 


is, that.im. the first instance they gave us Artillery. 


carbines, and we found it impossible to carry. them 
on horseback, and.then they gave us pistols which it 
was equally impossible to fire; one man tried to fire 
at the target, but it blew.up, and, they abandoned 
it. Then a year or two ago they gave us. the 
Westley-Richard’s carbine, but the men had. got 
entirely out of itithen, and I have not been. able t 

get them to go to the butts at all. : 

4511. But they have ranges where they can go 
and. practise P—Yes, there are ranges at Kimbolton 
at 800 or 900 yards, and at Huntingdon at. 900 
yards, and at Bedford, I think, at 600.or.800 yards. 
The Kimbolton range is in my park, and the Hunt- 
ingdon range was originally found for the corps, but 
we sold it to the Infantry Volunteers. 

4512. I think you said that you thought if the 
men were relieved from paying the 10s. subscription 
it might assist your reeruiting?—I think that it 
would have more effect in bringing the men on 
parade, I mean those already enlisted. 

4513. Do you think that such a small sumas.that 
would have-an effect upon ,the class of men who 
keep horses ?—It, is doubtful whether they. would 
come out or not; but. perhaps it might turn the 
scale, that is my feeling, if they could save the 10s. 
subscription ; it is a little inconvenient to get itfrom 
them. 

4514. Do you fine them if they do not. make them- 
selves “efficient” in the year ?—That I have to do 
any how, I could not do it without that; we have 
great trouble in getting the subscription. 

4515. Have you had-occasion to recover it ?—No, 
but there has been. a question about it this year. 

4516. I suppose you would not hesitate to enforce 
it P—I think I must make an example of some of the 
men this year, in order to get it. 

4517. To what do you generally apply the fund 
that is formed out of the capitation grant—to what 
expense is it. applied?—There is a table of our 
expenses last year for training at. Bedford drawn 


‘up by the Adjutant, and it amounts to 2001. 


more than the Government grant. Of course there 
are other expenses—individual expenses of the men 
besides: that, but the former. only are paid by the 
corps. 

4518. When the men are up for four days, are 
those expenses met by the men themselves ?—That 
table, which I have handed, in is just a statement 
of the expenses for three days at Bedford (two 
nights) last year. I received this last night, and I 
thought it might be interesting to thd Committee, 
so I have just. brought it for them to see, it is a 
cheque for me to, sign for. dinners and forage for 
the men this year. ; 

4519. (Chairman.) This includes ‘“‘ Lodgings, 
horses, dinners, and ale” for your men, and 
“Tuncheon expenses”) for the serjeant-major ?— 
That was a'serjeant-major of the Blues, who came 
down to judge of the sword exercise. 

4520. Then. there is the “use of an orderly 
room.” —Yes, that.is a room that we hired. 

4521. “‘Baggage-wagon, and drill-ground ?”—Yes. 

4522: Those are the main items?—Yes. Besides 
that, there are railway trains for bringing the men, 
which are not included in the account. This is the 
innkeeper’s account at Huntingdon. 
was hired from:a man who is my tenant. 

4523. (Colonel Biddulph.) Could: the Adjutant 
have attended all the troop drills, if there had'been 
any P—Yes. 
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The Duke of 4524, He gets his travelling expenses allowed him, 
Manchester. if he travels a distance over 10 miles P—Yes. 


3rd June 
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4525..Under that distance, I presume, he rides ? 
—Yes, he takes his own horse. He generally does 
ride, and takes his own horse, or perhaps puts it into 
a trap. 

4526. He is not out of pocket for his travelling 
expenses at all, is he P—I suppose not. 

4527. (Lord Skelmersdale.) What class of men are 
your troopers P— They are almost entirely farmers 
and farmers’ sons. 

4528, Are they a class of men who would other- 
wise join a Yeomanry regiment ?—I cannot say, 
there is no Yeomanry regiment there for them to join. 

4529. What is the nearest Yeomanry regiment ? 
—I suppose the Buckinghamshire; but that is out of 
our reach,altogether. We only touch North Bucking- 
hamshire, and the, Yeomanry regiment is in South 
Buckinghamshire. 

4530. There has never been a Yeomanry regiment, 
I think, in that district P—No, but on the borders of 
it there was a Kettering troop of Yeomanry, which 
TI believe is extinct now. 

4531. (Viscount Newport.) How long has your 
regiment been formed P—I think since the year 1860. 

4.532. Is it as strong now as ever?—No; I think 
its highest numbers have been 229, and now it is 
188, I think. 

4533. Am I to understand that you make a pay- 
ment to the men for efficiency >—We receive pay- 


- ment for efficiency ; that is to say, I receive payment 


on account of the efficiency of the men. 

4534. Have you two classes of efficiency P—Not 
now; there used to be two classes of efficiency, but 
now they are merged in one. ‘i 

4535. What were the men paid P—Nothing. ¢ 

4536. They never received any pay ?—No, only 
their own expenses, if they were put to any expense, 
but they did not receiye anything besides. 

4537. Do you give many regimental prizes P—I 
give one; and: the troop officers give prizes for 
swordsmanship and riding. 

4538. What kind of drill do you go through, field 
movements P—Yes. ' 


4539. And out-post duty ?—We have never done ° 


that. 

4540, Have you dismounted duty P—Yes. — 

4541, Do you mean foot parades ?—No, we have 
not time for that during the annual drills; there is 
a little skirmishing, and then mounting again. 


4542. How are the men armed ?—With a sword: 


and the Westley-Richard’s carbine. 

4543. What pay do the troop serjeant-majors re- 
ceive P—I forget what the Government pays, but we 
make it up to about 17. a week; it is 2s. 6d. a-day, 
I think they-get extra pay for musketry. 

4544. What is your Adjutant’s pay P—It is 10s. 
per diem pay, and 5s. 3d. allowances. 


4545. Have you any Regimental Fund ?—Yes, ~ 


and it is out of that that we pay those expenses of 
which you have got a list. ; 

4546. Do you pay the Adjutant anything out of 
the Regimental Fund ?—No; but we pay the serjeant- 
majors something extra, and 20/. per annum to the 
trumpeter. 

4547. How are the serjeant-majors mounted ?— 
By means of their six months’ forage; I give that 
to any person who will find them a horse when it is 
required. ' 

4548. (Major-General Shute.) You mentioned an 
extra expenditure of 2004. at Bedford, how is that 
met ?—By the subscription of 10s. a-head from every 
member, whether he is efficient or not, and 5/. a~-head 
from each of the officers, but I think it has its dis- 
advantages. I think that ‘many officers grudge 51. 
a-head; for instance, a man with a family. I should 
be glad, if I had allowances sufficient to enable me 
to do it, to make the subscription a sort of fine for 
non-attendance at drill. © 

4549. Are your serjeant-instructors engaged in 


any civil employment P—No; I had one, who was, 


called a second class serjeant-instructor, who kept 


a public house, but I think that that is prejudicial; 


now there is a condition that the serjeant-instructors 
are not allowed to accept civil employment. 

4550. What does the six months’ forage allowance 
amount to, 4s. a-day P—Yes. 

4551. And that allowance really is. paid to who- 
ever supplies the horse, and not to the man him- 
self ?—Y es. 

4552. Is that horse always available ‘—I do not 
know that it is always available. 

4553. In the case of active service, you would 
prefer that each of your men was moderately certain 
to have an available horse, and not to feel great 
doubts whether many of them would not be dis- 
mounted ?—I cannot depend upon the horse much, 
except for the training. I do not think that they 
are always able to get a horse when they go about 
to examine the arms. t . : 

4554. It would appear, from a memorandum which 
I saw, that you concentrate your men chiefly by rail, 
men and horses P—Yes, to save time. 

4555. What, in your opinion, are the advantages 


‘of the system of mounted Volunteer organization 


over that of Yeomanry Cavalry ?—I cannot say; I 
have had no experience with regard to Yeomanry. 
We were not allowed in 1860 to raise a Yeomanry 
Corps. 

4556. Do the serjeant-instructors receive any extra 
pay out of the Regimental Fund ?—Yes; we make 
it up to about 1/. a week, exclusive of any pension 
that they may get. Besides that, we find them a 
house. That is included in our expensés, and the 
local drill ground, as well as the drill ground for the 
regiment. 

4557. You find them a house ?—Yes; and we pay 
their taxes, and travelling expenses, when they are 
moving about going to the drills, and we make them 
some allowance for keeping up their uniform; we 


give them that uniform, and a small allowance for 


their things. 

4558. Altogether, what does it amount to?— 
361. 9s. 4d. from the corps. ° 

4559. Do you think that the facilities which your 
men have for attending rifle practice are as great as 
those in the case of the Yeomanry Cavalry r—Yes, 
I think so. 

4560. With regard to outpost duty, as a rule, 
have you or not greater facility for practising that ? 
'—The area is great; but the time that we are out 
is limited. 

4561. (Colonel Baker.) With regard to the ad- 
vantage of mounted Volunteers, as compared with 
Yeomanry, I suppose the advantage to the public 
lies in the fact that you produce a very superior 
man, and a very superior horse, for 1/. 10s., instead 
of 4d. 16s. ?—I do not know whether they are superior 
to the Yeomanry or not. I get 1/. 10s. for some of 
the men; but there are men who do not attend a 
sufficient number of drills, and I do not get any- 
thing for them. I have more men than earn me 
1d. 10s. 


4562. In fact, the advantage lies with the public? | 


—Yes. 

4563. With regard to the area over which your 
force is spread, I presume that the reason why you 
have no Yeomanry Corps is, because of the difficulty 
in keeping up a Yeomanry Corps in the district, on 


account of the great area over which it would be 


spread ?—I know of no reason why there should not 
have been a: Yeomanry Corps in Huntingdonshire or 
Bedfordshire; but I suppose nobody tried it. 

4564. With regard to the horses, do you think 
that if trained horses of a superior class were 
furnished by the Government, it would be an induce- 
ment to men to join your force, and that they would 
be willing to keep those horses, assuming that they 
remained the property of the Government, subject 
to being recalled in a case of emergency, for a period 
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of six years, the horses then becoming the property 
of the men, if they had maintained them in good 
condition, to use them for their own purposes ?—I 
think that it would be a very great assistance to me. 
Tn that case, [ think I should be able to get 500 
men. 

4565. To accept horses on those terms ?—I think 
so. I am sure that there are many young men in 
my district who would be perfectly certain to join. 
It only just wants something to turn the scale. 
They are wavering, and they say that they will come 
the next year, but they do not come. It just wants 
some ‘little advantage held out to them to induce 
them to join. I have thought that if a threat of a 
ballot for the Militia was tried, without being put 
into force, it would draw men in. 

4566. Do you, think that the fact of giving the 
men horses would act as an inducement to them to 
join, and thereby increase the efficiency of the corps ? 
—Yes. If they had steady horses the men would 
only have to learn their drill instead of having to 

look after their horses, and I should think that it 
would increase my numbers too. 

4567. (Colonel Biddulph.) Do you think that the 
Government could, in such a case, depend upon the 
horses being properly cared for ?—Yes. 

4568. Could they depend upon finding them in 
good order if they wanted them ?—Yes. The 
Adjutant and the troop serjeant-majors would move 
about; and I am sure that.the esprit de corps would 
be sufficient to ensure that the horses were properly 
looked after. 

4569. You mentioned that your serjeant-instructors 
were not generally required to be mounted except 
for a certain number of days during the training ? 
—Yes. The bargain that I make is, that they 
should have a horse when they require it; but I do 
not always find it easy to get a horse. 

4570. Do you make the bargain with the men, or 
is that done by the Captains ?—It is generally done 
through the Captain or through the Adjutant. I do 
not say that he is positively to have it, and very often 
he wants a horse but he cannot have it. Sometimes 
I do not think it is a good plan, but, if it was not for 
the Government allowance of the six months’ forage, 
we should have to make some arrangement out of 
our own pockets. A man does not like to give up 
the use of his horse, sometimes he wants to use it 
himself. 

4571. (Lord Skelmersdale.) When you have your 
corps out on permanent duty for two or three days, 
do the men groom their own horsesP—I do not 
recognize it, but they bring their own servants, 
almost all of them, at their own expense. 

4572. That is not included in the expenses of the 
corps >—No; I do not recognize it in any way. 

4573. (Viscount Newport.) Do you find that men 
jom your regiment and leave it again after a short 
stay, or do they generally remain with the regi- 
ment?—I think that they generally remain; if 
they join they make their minds up to stay some 
years. 

4574. Have you any specified notice to quit P— 

_ The men are bound to give fourteen days’ notice by 

the Act of Parliament; but the fact is, that that only 
applies in case of their being called out. Unless 
they have given fourteen day’s notice before being 
called out, they have to serve, and they would be 
deserters if they did not do it. 

4575. (Major-General Shute.) It is assumed that 
the men cost 30s. each; but, in truth, your men cost 


fay more than 1/. 10s., because it is largely supple- The Duke af 


mented, is it not P—Yes. 

4576. You mean that they only cost the public 
ll. 10s., but that their whole cost is infinitely more ? 
—A great deal more. The 1/. 10s. is the allowance 
for a Volunteer—they give us exactly the same as 
Infantry Volunteers. Our expenses are enormously 
more than those of the Infantry Volunteers, and we 
only get the same allowance, except six months’ 
forage for the serjeant-instructors. 

4577. Supposing that the Government really paid 
the cost of your men, would they cost one farthing 
less than the Yeomanry P—I do not know what the 
Yeomanry Cavalry cost. 

4578, 47. 16s.?—I do not think that we: should 
cost that. I have never made up the whole of, the 
expenses; there are expenses attending the drills, 
and there are other expenses. 

4579. It was rather assumed, I think, in one of 
the questions, that for the 30s. you got a better and 
more efficient man than they do in the Yeomanry 
Cavalry P—That I do not know. I should doubt 
whether we should require as much as 41. 16s. In 
the statement of our expenses at Bedford last year 
for the three days’ training, I see that they were 
5660. 19s. 3d., and the Government Grant, including 
six months’ forage for the serjeants, was 366/.; 
therefore, we are 200/. out of pocket for that matter 
alone for last year’s training at Bedford, and this 
year we shall be out of pocket, being out four nights 
instead of two; and next year, as we shall be at 
Cambridge, the railway fares will be excessively 
heavy. 

4580. On the whole, would you, if you had the 
option, rather have a trained Yeomanry Corps or a 
Volunteer Corps P—I never made a formal applica- 
tion, but I once put the question to Lord Herbert, 
and he at once put an end to it; he would not hear 
of it. Ihave heard my men say that they should 
prefer not to be a Yeomanry Corps, but the question 
has never been put directly. 

4581. (Colonel Baker.) With reference to your 
men not having practised with their carbines, 1 
presume there is no reason why they should not do 
so ?—They have never got into the habit of doing 
it. I have no doubt that if it was insisted upon, it 
would be done. 

4582. And also with regard to practising outpost 
duty. I suppose there is no reason why they should 
not also practise that?—So little reason, that: 
Colonel Oakes, after the inspection this year, said 
that he hoped to be able to inspect us next year, 
when he would have us out for that purpose. 

4583. (Viscount Newport.) How long has your 
corps been armed with their present carbines P—1! 
think since the year before last. 4 

4584. Have they had those weapons for two years 
without using them ?—I think we have had them 
for two trainings, but I think last year’s training 
was the first time when they had them. 

4585. The reason, as I understand, for their not 
having practised with ball cartridge has been that 
they have not had the time P—They have never been 
in the habit of doing it. Although I offered them a 
prize for making a certain amount of ball practice, 
in addition to my regimental prize for swordsmanship, 
it was deprecated, and it never came toanything. J 
have no doubt that if it was required I should get 
them to do it, but they have all got occupations, and 
it is difficult to find time for it. What suits one 
man will not suit another sometimes. 


[Adjourned to Monday next, at 12 o’clock. | 
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Monday, June 7th, 1875. 


PRESENT: — 
The Hon, F. Sranury, i the Char. 


Major-General Suuts, C.B., M.P. 

Colonel Sir F. FrrzWraram, Bart. 

Colonel Bakar. 

Colonel Brppunes, R.A., ‘A.A.G. 

Colonel the Marquis of Artuspury, K.G., A.D.C. 


Captain the Right Hon. Lord SxrnmurspaLK. 
Captain Viscount Nuweorr, M.P. 

Captain M. W. Riptny, M.P. 

Mr. Dn ta BEReE. 

Mr. Tupor Jonson. 


Mr. T. W. Mitts, Secretary. 


Captain Pater 


4586. (Chairman.) Youare Adjutant of the Stafford- 
shire Yeomanry Cavalry ?—Yes. 

4587. I believe you were formerly in the 8th 
Hussars ?—Yes, I was. 

4588. May I ask you what your general duties are 
in connection with your regiment ?—They consist 
of the Adjutant’s duties, the Paymaster’s and the 
Quartermaster’s duties. I have also to fulfil the 
duties of a recruiting officer in addition to these. 

4589. Do the accounts all pass through your 
hands ?-—Yes. 

4590. With regard to the Quartermaster’s duties 
in your regiment, are the stores issued from the 
regimental stores, or from the troop stores P—AIl 
the clothing goes from the regimental stores through 
my hands. 

4591. Is it accounted for by the troops at the 
separate stores P—No; we issue it as it is required 
from the regimental store. 

4592. Direct to the men ?—Yes, through their 
serjeant-major. 

4593. Are your troops very widely scattered from 
the head-quarters ?—Yes, some of them are. 

4594, You have 12 troops, I believe >—Yes, as many 
as 12 troops; thatis to say, 10 troops and a squadron. 

4595. Do you find your time pretty fully occupied 
by having to superintend those troops ?—Yes. 

4596. At what distance is the furthest freer Cory 
head-quarters ?—It is about 27 miles. 

4597. Is it your custom to yisit the troops P—As 
much as I can. I never missa drill, if I can possibly 
avoid it. 

4598. Practically, do you find that you are able to 
arrange the drills so that you can be present at 
most of them ?—Yes; I find that I can generally 
visit them ; some of the troops, three times; one or 
two troops I might visit four times ; they frequently 
consult me as to my convenience. 

4599, A suggestion has been made by some former 
witnesses that forage for a second horse should be 
given to an Adjutant throughout the year, instead 
of his receiving a travelling allowance. How would 
that work in your case do you think ?—In my own 
case a second horse is not so absolutely necessary as 
in other, cases, because the railway lies very con- 
veniently for me; but if the railway was not there, 
IT could not do it. 

4600. Practically, I suppose, you would use the 
railway ?—Perhaps, situated as I am, I might doso; 
but if the railway was not there, it would be 
almost impossible to do it with two horses. 

4601. With regard to the serjeant-majors, do you 
consider that their pay fairly enables them to Ruppert 
thoir position P—No. 

4602. In, addition to their Government pay, do 
they receive any emolument from their Captains or 


G. WapsTER, examined. 


from the regiment ?—None at all. We give them 
2/. for storage allowance, that is all they get. 

4603. From what fund is that amount paid p— 
That is paid from the Regimental Fund. 

4604. When you say storage allowance, will you 
describe what expenses are incurred for storage P— 
It is rather in the way of remunerating them for the 
labour they ‘are put to in keeping the arms clean, the 
supernumerary arms, if they have them. 

4605.. Where are the supernumerary arms kept ?— 
If a troop is not up to its full strength, the serjeant- 
major should have charge of them. Sometimes there 
may be none in store, and sometimes there may he a 
few. 

4606. Practically, the serjeant-major’s house i is the 
troop’s store, is it not P—Yes. 

4607. Are those houses found for the serjeant- 
majors ?—Not from the Regimental Fund. 

4608. As a matter of fact, are the houses provided 
by their Captains P—Yes, generally. 

4609. Is it within your knowledge whether they 
recelve any other allowances from their Captains P— 
I believe they do not. 

4610. Do any of your serjeant-majors hold civil 
employments P—Yes, they do. 

4611. What is your opinion with regard to that ? 


‘Do you think that itis an advantage or disadvantage 


that they should hold civil employments ?—Within 
certain limits, I think it is an advantage, because it 
enables a man to keep up a better position, and the 


‘better position he is in, the more he is looked up to 


by the men, and the better it is for the regiment. 

4612. Some of the witnesses have stated that the 
serjeant-majors should not be allowed to take, any 
employment, except of a military nature, and that 
they should be employed in their spare time in 
recruiting for the Army. What is your opinion 
upon that?—I should have no objection to it, 
provided the emolument they received for it -was 
sufficient. It is a question of payment entirely, as I 
look upon it. Iam anxious for the men to have a 
sufficient amount of remuneration to enable them to 
maintain their position. 

4613. It has been stated to the Committee that 


their position would be lowered in the eyes of the , 


Yeoman by having to frequent public-houses for 
recruiting purposes; do you concur in that ?—Yes, 
certainly. - I think that the superior class of serjeant- 
majors would decline to do it; and my serjeant- 
majors tell me that the reason, why we pass so 
few recruits, is that they cannot do as the ordinary 
recruiting serjeant does, hang about public-houses 
for that purpose. 

4614. Even in the case of a man who does every- 
thing that can be expected of him, I presume that 
the whole of his time is not occupied ?—In some 


ef the winter months there is not so much going 
on; but there is no time that he can lie by and 
say, “I am not wanted for the next week or 10 
days.” There is always something going on, and he 
must have his eyes and ears about him always. 

4615. Two views have been put before the Com- 
mittee, one that a man should devote the whole of 
his time to military duties, and the other that there 
is not full employment for him in military duties 
alone, and that he had better obtain civil employ- 
ment than be idle; to which of those two views do 
you incline ?>—A certain description of civil employ- 
ment I should recommend, | think. 

4616. You do not see any disadvantage that might 
result from it?—No. I should recommend certain 
descriptions of civil employment; for instance, some 
‘of our men are collectors of rates in the villages 
where they live, and I think that that is an employ- 
ment which is suited to them; it does not occupy 
- the whole of their time, and it is a position of trust 
too. I believe that some of our men have got their 
employments entirely from being known to be trust- 
* worthy persons. I should not like them to be re- 
cruiting serjeants only, and to be hanging about 
public-houses touting for recruits. JI think that 
that lowers them at once. 

4617. (Major-General Shute.) You mean, do you 
not, that it is only the supernumerary arms which are 
kept in the troop stores ?—That is all. 

4618. They have their carbines and swords at 
head-quarters P—No, at their own homes. 

4619. Some years ago all the regiments of Yeo- 
manry Cavalry were reduced to eight troops, without 
reference to whether they belonged to counties which 
could, with facility, provide more men and horses P— 
Yes. 

4620. Why was not your regiment in the same 
way reduced r—Because it was pointed out at) the 
time by the Colonel that it would have a very 
injurious effect upon the remainder, and that there 
would be a great difficulty in saying to a troop, 
“You must go.’ We were all of one ordinary 
strength, and the difficulty was to say which troop 
you would disband. It was pointed out to the 
authorities that it would have such an injurious 
effect upon the regiment, that Mr. Cardwell pre- 
ferred to reduce the whole strength of the regiment, 
and leave us with our number of troops intact. 

4621. The total strength of the regiment was re- 
duced P—Yes, but.not the number of troops; instead 
of our having 50 men we have only 47. 

4622. Are your numbers complete now P—No. 

4623. In fact you cannot give the 12 troops their 
full strength ?—We are not complete with 47 men 
per troop; we are not up to our full strength. 

4624, With regard to the permanent serjeants, are 
- they required to attend all the minor drills of their 
men ?—Certainly. 

4625. So that they drill them by twos and 
threes P—Yes. 

4626. And still. you find that they have time to 
act as collectors of rates ?—Yes; J have no fault to 
find with regard to the drilling of the troops, nor do 
they neglect their squad drills in any way. 


4627. With so many troops, can you attend all the 


troop drills ?—I certainly go round and visit the 
troops in all cases twice and sometimes three times ; 
there are as many as four troop drills in each troop 
before permanent duty. 

4628. (Viscount Newport.) Have you had any dif- 
fieulty in procuring efficient permanent serjeants 
during the last two or three years ?—I have been 
Iucky enough not to have required any in the last 
few years, but I am aware that I should have great 
- difficulty in, getting men that I should care to take 
now; the last few that I have had have given up 
other regiments to come to me, because they knew 
that the Captains in our regiment would give them a 
house in addition te their pay. I have for that rea- 
son secured good, men, who were in treaty with other 


regiments at the time. 


Tf I had not been able to Capt. Peter 


offer them. that, I should not have been able to have . Webster. 


got the men that I have. 

4629. Do you think that one serjeant-major only 
would have time to look after two. troops ?—No, I 
believe that in some regiments that has. been tried 
and it has failed. 

4630. How are your permanent serjeants mount- 
ed?—They are mounted by the Captains of 
troops. - 

4631. Do you think that that is a satisfactory 
arrangement P—No, I do not think it is fair upon 
the Captains of troops. 

4632. (Sir F. FitzWygram.) We have several 
times asked the question whether an Adjutant would 
be able to look after two regiments, and the answer 
has always been “no,” but at the same time it has 
been said that the Staffordshire regiment had twelve 
troops, and that the Adjutant looked after twelve 
troops P—No, one Adjutant could not look after two 
regiments. 

4633. I should like to ask you the same question 
with regard to the serjeants?—The reason why 
they could not do that is the distance of ground that 
they have to go over.. Some of my men live, I know, 
12 mules away from the head-quarters of their 
troops, and my serjeant-majors have told me the 
great number of miles that they have to go round; 
we always compel the serjeant-majors to visit the 
men at their troop quarters at stated periods, and it 
is as much as the men can do to get round to them 
all ina month. I have the dates on which. those 
visits are made, and I see that a man generally 
starts a month before the return is rendered. 

4634. He does not drill at the private houses of 
the men, but they come to the troop head-quarters 
for drill?—No, he drills at various places con- 
venient to the men, in addition to which, he makes 
a quarterly visit to every man, to see the condition 
of his appointments and his arms. 

4635. Do you consider that a Yeoman cannot. be 
trusted to keep a saddle, a sword, and a carbine 
without that ?—We find that these quarterly visits 
are very necessary; and there is the clothing also. 
Tf you saw some of our clothing come in, you would 
see it was rather necessary, I think, that that inspec- 
tion should be made. 

4636. Exclusively of that duty of inspecting the 
clothing, do you think that the serjeant-major could 
look after two troops ?—No, because there are fre- 
quent squad drills; there are three drills and four 
drills a week, and [am not sure whether some of 
our serjeant-majors do not attend for squad drills 
every day in the week at certain periods. 

4637. Could not the serjeant-major attend a squad 
drill six days in the week ?—He would have a great 
distance to go. If he took two of our troops, very 
likely he would have men 30 miles apart. 

4638. Could not you select two troops whose head- 
quarters were tolerably near ?—I think in our county 
they are so far apart that it would be impossible to 
do it. 

4639. How far apart are the troop head-quar- 
ters P—We have eleven troop head-quarters, and 
some of the troops are at considerable distances from 


head-quarters; there are only two head-quarters 


which are at a distance of five miles apart. 

4640. I am talking of the distance of troop head- 
quarters inter se >—In one or two instances we have 
the troop head-quarters within six miles of each 
other, but that is not the drill ground, They call 
it the troop head-quarters where the serjeant-majors 
live; where the store is. 

4641. Could not you plant the serjeant-major in 
the space between the two ?—Not necessarily; it is 
quite accidental that those two serjeant-majors live 
within six miles of each other’s drill ground, it 
depends a good deal upon where your troop drill 
ground is; we do not drill at more than one place 
with a troop. 
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4642. (Mr. Tudor Johnson.) There is a regimental 
store, and there are also troop stores P—Yes. 

_4643, Who looks after the arms and clothing in 
the regimental store?—I have a regimental serjeant- 


- major who performs in reality the quartermaster- 


serjeant’s duty. 

4644. Do you assemble the permanent serjeants 
at fixed periods during the year >—We have done so 
since the musketry regulations came out; to go 
through the musketry course. 

4645. But not at other times of the year ?—No, 
not for any particular purpose. 

4646. Have you a trumpet-major in your regiment 
on the permanent staff ?—Yes. 

4647. What are his duties P—He lives at the head- 
quarters; he has no particular duties besides the 
permanent week. 

4648. Then he is really unemployed during the 
rest of the year ?—He plays in the band. 

4649. Is he the band-master ?—No, he is not the 
band-master, bnt he does play in the band. 

4650. He is not the instructor of the band P—No. 

4651. (Mr. De la Bére.) You spoke of the serjeants 
being mounted; who pays their travelling expenses 
upon their visits to the several quarters of the 
troops P—The Captains of troops in our regiment 
are answerable for it all. 

4652. They pay all the travelling expenses in 
addition to the mounting P—Yes. 

4653. It does not come out of the Regimental 
Hund ?—Not at all. 

4654. (Colonel Biddulph.) What increase of pay 
would you recommend for the permanent serjeants ? 
—I think that I should like to see an increase of 
pension after so many years’ service. - ; 

4655. In fact you would retain them with the 
present pay, but allow them to go on counting for 
pension ?—Yes; I would increase the pension at the 
end of a certain period, I think that would be 
ketter. 

4656. Do you mean that that pension should be 
given on their discharge, or that they should con- 
tinue serving P—Some time ago when the question 
was talked of, we said that we should like the men 
never to have less, including their pension, than 5s. 
a-day, and that we should like to be able to get rid 
of men who were a little past work. 

4657. Practically you would be paying your ser- 
jeants as high a rate as a serjeant of a Cavalry 
regiment on full-pay?—Our men get now 2s. pen- 
sion—they are all pensioners—and 2s. their Yeo- 
manry pay, and I think that a man with a family 
cannot do very well without 5s. a-day. 

4658. You regard it rather in the light of what a 
serjeant can live upon, than as remuneration for the 
duties he performs P—I should like to look at it in 
both ways; you want a superior article for a Yeo- 
manry serjeant; you want a man who is able to 
maintain a position. 

4659. Have you ever considered whether, in the 
event of the pay being raised, there are any means of 
increasing the duties, and getting some return for 
the pay; a serjeant of Yeomanry is not employed 
the whole year round, is he P—No, he has spare 
time. It would be a good thing for him to have 
occupation, if you could utilize him so as not to 
lower his position; that I should like to guard 
against. 

4660. That is why it has been suggested that he 
might look after two troops ?—I only know that in 
some regiments they have tried the squadron system, 
and that it has been abandoned. It was found that 
it did not snswer, because the men could not get 
round. 

4661. (Major - General’ Shute.) “Have you any 
objection to favour us with your ideas with regard 
to the emoluments of Adjutants; how long have 

ja been an Adjutant ?—Ten years. a3 

4662. Are you on half-pay?—No. What I have 
always thought is this, that we should be put on the 


same footing as Adjutants of other auxiliary forces? 

4663. You mean Adjutants of the Volunteer force. 
Yes, the Volunteer light horse, for mstance. ~~ 

4664. What is the pay in those regiments ?—15s.3d. 
a-day. Our duties are permanent; I am liable to be 
called upon for service at any moment, and T am 
always obliged to be present; but in other services it 
is by no means so. ‘ 

4665. You have the care of everything ?—Yes. 
T think we should not have much to complain of if 
we were put on the same footing with them; it 
would give us one-half more pay. Our forage and 
pay is 10s., and theirs is 15s, 3d. with allowances. 

4666. (Viscount Newport.) I dare say you have 
had communication with some of your brother 
Adjutants upon this subject P—Yes. 

4667. Is it not the case that they think they are 
hardly fairly treated in comparison with the 
Adjutants in the Volunteer Light Horse ?P—Cer- 
tainly it is so; we are all of that opinion, and have 
been for some time. . . 

4668. What is the actual difference between your 
pay and the pay of the Adjutants in the Volunteer 
Forces ?—5s. 3d. Their -pay begins, I believe, at 10s., 
but I speak from memory ; whereas our pay begins 
at 8s.. They have forage, lodging-allowance, and a 
servant; but the only allowance that we get is 2s. 
for forage. I am correct as to the amount, and I 
think I am correct as to the detail. ; 

4669. What allowance does an Adjutant in the 
Volunteers receive for a servant ?—I think he has 1s. 


a-day. 


4670. You think that the Adjutants of Yeomanry 
would be perfectly satisfied if they were placed on 
the same footing as the Adjutants of Volunteers ?— 
Ithink so.. We have all said that we should be con- 
tent to be put on the same footing as the Adjutants 
of the Volunteer Light Horse. 

4671. The work of the Adjutants of Yeomanry is 
certainly as great, and probably greater than that of 
the Adjutants of Volunteers ?—I should imagine it 
is more—far more. 

4672. Do you consider that the duties of the 
Adjutants of Yeomanry are equal to those of Ad- 
jutants of Mounted Volunteers ?—I have always 
considered that we had more to do than Adjutants 
of Mounted Volunteers. Iam supposed to keep my 
regiment ready for service at any moment; some- 
thing is always going on ; we keep up the interest of 
the military work throughout the year. The only 
dead season is in mid-winter. 

4673. Was it not the case that before the year 
1870 more drills were required P—In my regiment 
we used to have more drill than is compulsory now. 


_ If you refer to the old standing orders in years gone 


by, you will see that they had six mounted drills, and 
even more. Before the order of 1871 came out, my 
Colonel’s order in the regiment was that every man 
was to go to four mounted drills before the per- 
manent duty. 

4674, (Mr. Tudor Johnson.) You would think 
15s. 3d. an adequate allowance P—I think that we 
should be satisfied with that. 

4675. You would not require the 2¢. per troop as a 
contingent for travelling expenses P—I do not see 


‘that that would not be necessary. The Volunteer 


Adjutants have their travelling expenses in addition 
to their pay. I forget how much is allowed for 
forage in that 15s. 3d., whether it is one horse or, 
two; but I think it is admitted that two horses are 
necessary. 

4676. (Chairman.) I think the factis that a Volun- 
teer officer has forage for one horse all the year 
round, and that an Adjutant of Yeomanry has for 
permanent duty forage for two horses P—I think that 


we should have forage for two horses always. | 


4677. Does. the 2¢. for travelling expenses cover 
them all ?—Individually it does. 

4678, Do you think it would be a preferable 
arrangement to be allowed your actual travelling 
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expenses rather than the 2/. contingent?—If you 


4696. It has been stated to the Committee that, in Capt, Peter 
mean to send in bills the same as the Volunteers do, 


most regiments of Yeomanry, the men are of rather G. Webster 


1 think that is objectionable. It is rather more re- 
munerative, I believe. 

4679. For all distances over 10 miles, which you 
perform with your horse ?—Yes. 

4680. (Marquis of Ailesbury.) Have you anything 
to do with the accounts of the regiment ?—Every- 
thine. 

4681. They amount to several thousand pounds 
aryear, I suppose P—Yes. 

4682. Besides being the Adjutant you are like- 
wise the Paymaster ?—Yes, I have to perform all 
the Paymaster’s duties, and the Quartermaster’s 
duties. 

4683. Of course that does not apply in the same 
degree to an officer who is an Adjutant in the 
Volunteer forces, because so large a sum does not 
pass through his hands P—No; and I imagine that 

‘he has not the same duties to perform as the 
Quartermaster, either. 

4784. (Viscount Newport.) What is the state of 
things with reference to the pay and allowances of 
Adjutants who are appointed from the regular 
Army ?—TI scarcely know what payment they 
receive. 

4685. (Chairman.) Do you consider that the equip- 
ment of the Yeomanry, so far as you know, is 
applicable to the modern requirements of cavalry ? 
—We should like a more efficient carbine. 

4686. Whatcarbine have you now ?—The Westley- 
Richards’ carbine, which does not carry its own 

. ignition. 
_ 4687. I suppose you would be satisfied with one 
carrying its own ignition P—Yes. 

4688. What saddle do you use; is it of the 
Government pattern ?—Part of our saddles are 
found by the men, the greater part of the regiment 
have military saddles, not of the Government pattern. 
I think the pattern is partly what we adopted our- 
selves. 

4689. When you say that some of the saddles are 
found by the men, what kind of pattern are they P— 
We have them fitted up for them; many of the men 
have their own military saddles. Six of our troops 
have military saddles. 

4690. Are those, so to speak, private military 
saddles, and the others fitted up so as to carry a 
valise and wallets >—Yes. 

4691. Have you ever found any difference in the 
effect produced by the regimental saddle and the 
other saddles in the number of sore backs P—With 


regard to the number of sore backs, I think that. 


depends yery much upon the care taken. I do not 
think there is much difference as to the saddles 
themselves, but I think the chief cause of sore backs 
‘is the want of care in not putting a saddle into 
good order before it is used. 

4692. You do not think that there is appreciable 
_ difference ?—I am not aware of any. 

4693. With regard to the drill, do you think that 
most attention ought to be paid to the duties of 
Light Cavalry, or to the ordinary parade move- 
ments ?—I think it most necessary to make them 
work by fours, and do simple field movements. 

4694. Do you do any outpost duty P—We have 
done so; but with regard to that, I may say that 
our time is so limited that I think we should pay 
more attention to teaching the men the rudiments, 
before we begin with the higher branches. I should 
certainly be delighted to work at outpost duty if 
we had more time for the whole training. 

4695. It has been stated that most stress should 
be laid upon outpost duties, and only sufficient 
attention paid to parade movements to enable the 
men to move with large bodies of troops; perhaps 
you will not concur in that?—I should pay most 
attention to the regimental drill first, because I look 
npon outpost duty as a higher branch of the pro- 
Session. It is beginning at the wrong end. 


a higher class than ordinary cavalry soldiers, and 
that, therefore, they pick wp these things with more 
facility P—Yes, they pick them up with remarkable 
facility. 

4697. In the same way, having regard to the 
limited time during which they are instructed in the 
use of arms, do you pay most attention to sword 
exercise or to rifle shooting ?—Rifle shooting is 
carried on during the summer. We have target 
practice, and we give prizes. At the permanent 
duty sword exercise is attended to; there are also 
prizes given for that. Perhaps, at the end of the 
year, you would find that the men had paid more 
attention to musketry than they had to the sword 
exercise. 

4698. (Major-General Shute.) Your troops, I believe, 
are mostly drawn from an agricultural population ? 
—We have a mixed regiment. Hight of the troops 
are purely agricultural, but the other four are re- 
cruited from more populous districts. 

4699. I asked the question because I considered, 
from what you said with regard to the drill, that 
when the men have had a fair amount of instruction 
in regimental drill and simple field movements, you 
think that they, being well acquainted with the 
country, could very quickly, in case of necessity, 
acquire the necessary knowledge of outpost duty ?— 
Tam quite of that opinion. 

4700. As to the arms, was there not some difficulty 
in your regiment as to the swords or scabbards >— 
The scabbards were all worn out, and you reported 
them to be so; we have had them all replaced since 
that time. 

4701. Where was the difficulty on that occasion F 
—I do not think that there was any difficulty about 
it. Lasked to be allowed to keep the old pattern 
sword, and not the one of 1853. I objected to the 
new sword as being too heayy; it is an unwieldly 
weapon, and I preferred the old pattern sword. I 
reported the whole of the scabbards to you as un- 


serviceable, and they were very shortly afterwards, 


renewed. 

4702. With regard to the saddles, I am.a little 
disappointed with your statement. I rather hoped 
you would have been able to give us a more practical 
opinion than most Adjutants of Regiments, as I 
know that some of your troops have long had the 
military and some the ordinary hunting saddle. [I 
have heard that there were more sore backs from 
the military saddles than from the saddles that the 
horses had been most accustomed to ?—The troop 
in which I hear most complaints of sore backs, and 
which I look up more than any other, has the ordinary 
saddle. Many of the men have provided themselves 
with military saddles in this troop, but whether it is 
on that account or not, | cannot say. I have not 
gone to see; but I have sent the veterinary surgeon 
round; I have had complaints from him of sore 
backs from their own saddles. 

4703. Although they do not give them sore backs 
on ordinary occasions P—I have heard the men com- 
plain of sore backs when they have come up on per- 
manent duty. They have had a long march, and 
that probably was the cause of it. The particular 
squadron to which I have referred, which complains 
more about sore backs than any other, provide their 
own saddles. 

4704. (Sir EF. Fitz Wygram.) A horse gets a sore 
back chiefly from being ridden day after day, and 
not from any one day’s work, does it not?—The 
complaints that I particularly refer, to are from men 
who come in and say that their horses have got them 
within the first day or two. Some of our horses 
come from the more thickly populated districts, and 
are not accustomed to carry a saddle frequently 
but this is not an agricultural troop that I speax 
of, it is one recruited from the more popnlons 
districts. 
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4705. (Mr. De la Bére.) What is done with the 
men in the period during which the horses have sore 
backs, are they kept at drill P—No, they do not go 
to the morning drill. We always have an afternoon 
drill. 

4706. They do not go home P—No; a horse might 
very likely be out again in a day or two. The 
veterinary surgeon’s report always details when a 
horse will be fit for duty. Ihave never heard of a 
horse being incapacitated. . 

4707. (Colonel Biddulph.) Have youany means for 
enabling the men to carry on rifle practice in all the 
troops ?—We have no ranges of our own. 

A708. Are there any that you can use P—There are 
two only; the proprietors have conceded to us the 
use of them. They belong to the Volunteers, but 
the proprietors made an agreement with the 
Volunteers, when the ranges were given, that we 
were to have the use of them for nothing. 

4709. Have the other troops any practice >—Yes, 
but they have to make arrangements for the use of 
the Volunteer ranges. 

4710. Do all the troops make arrangements for 
that purpose P—Yes, they do. 

4711. Are they regularly instructed P—Yes, as far 
as we can do it. 

4712. Are the serjeants capable of instructing ?>— 
Yes, some understand musketry very. well. 

4713. Do you ever have any difficulty in equalizing 
your troops or squadrons in the field P—No. 

4714, The men do not object P—No; if they do 
object, 1t is over-ruled. 

4715. (Captain Ridley.) Have you a foot parade 
every day P—Yes. 

4716. You do not practise any shooting during the 
permanent duty P—No. re ae i 

4717. Are all the prizes which are given competed 
for before the permanent duty ?—In the course of 
the year. J am now commencing musketry instruc- 
tion. ; 

4718. Do you practise, any skirmishing during 
permanent duty P—I do that at the troop drills. I 
instruct the men in dismounted service, that is the 

“better term; that is the instruction I mean, and I do 
that at the troop drills. 

4719. During the permanent duty you do nothing 
but field movements ?—No; we have dismounted 
duty on the inspection day, but only with one troop 
or So. 

4720. (Colonel Baker.) With regard to the saddles, 
do not you think that it would be an advantage if a 
rule was established that all saddles should be com- 
pulsorily purchased from the Government, and be of 
the Government pattern ?—I should prefer having 
military saddles, as our Contingent Fund permitted 
it. We have provided our own saddles for six 
troops. 

A721. Tf arule was established that the saddles 
were to be compulsorily purchased from the Govern- 
ment, you would always have uniformity and military 
saddles P—Yes, I prefer a military saddle. 

4722. Do your men wear boots P—Yes. 

4723. Do you prefer them to strapped overalls ?—— 
Yes, | 

4724. Do you find no difficulty in carrying that 
out ?—The men proyide their own boots, and they 
are very glad to do it. We have a uniform pat- 
tern. The men all agreed, before, that they would 
buy their own boots, and they are very glad to doit. 

4725. (Chairman.) Are you speaking of the high 
boot and pantaloon ?—Yes. 

4726. (Colonel Baker.) Do not you think that if 
the Yeomanry were ever called upon in this country 
to act in case of an emergency, that outpost duty 
would be the more important part of their duties P— 
Decidedly I do, and I think that they would be very 
admirably fitted for those duties. _ 5 

4727. Do you not think it would be well to lay 
more stress than at present upon permanent duties, 
and that they might acquire a certain knowledge of 


-) 


outpost duty before the emergency arose P—It would 
be easy to do it if we had a few days longer time. 
We acquire, in the time we have at present, a very 
fair knowledge of simple movements and working 
by .fours, without which you can hardly place a 
squadron on the drill ground, and a few days more 
would enable us to do a great deal. ? 

4728. You are aware that in the regular Cavalry 
at the present time dismounted duties are much more 
practised than they used to be, and you would apply 
the same rule to the Yeomanry ?—Yes, I should be 
glad if we had an opportunity of doing so; you must 
teach the men to work by fours first. ; 

A729. (Marquis of Ailesbury.) I understood you 
to say that a considerable portion of your regi- 
ment was composed of farmers, and that a portion 
was composed of men recruited in the towns P— 
It is better to say that they come from populous 
districts, they are not townspeople exactly. 

4730. Are they men who are in the habit of riding 


every day ?—Townsmen are not so much in the | 


habit of riding as the agriculturists. ; 

4731. I wished to understand the description of 
men that composed your regiment, in order that I 
might ask you this question, whether it is not the 
fact that those who come from the more populous 
districts immediately adjoining, if not actually in 
towns, have a greater facility for practising rifle 
shooting than farmers who live 8 or 10 miles from 
any butts ?—I do not think with us that that is quite 
so. I .think that we have pretty nearly equal 
facilities. : 

4732. How often do your men attend the butts ? 
—The men who are keen~and fond of it practise 
rifle shooting as-much as their ammunition will 
allow, and if they attend the prize shootings they do 
more, We have a County Rifle Association which 
gives prizes, and the men who are keen are prac- 
tising for it now. ‘Then we shall have regimental 
shooting by-and-bye, which will also encourage them, 
and increase the number of days of practice. 

4733. Do you think that the more agricultural 
class of Yeoman have the same facility for learning 
rifle shooting that the Rifle Volunters have P—I 
think that m our county they are very equally 
distributed—the facilities, I mean. Some of our 
purely agricultural troops shoot better than the 
others. . 

4734. In populous districts there is, I suppose, no 
difficulty in getting rifle butts within easy reach. of 
each individual ?—No, because in our county we 


‘have a large number of Volunteers, but we are be- 


holden to them for the use of the ranges; if the 
Volunteers were not so numerous, we should haye a 
difficulty with regard to ranges. nat 
4735. Do you know how many battalions of Rifle 
Volunteers there are ?—Five. 
4736, Did you say that the men provided theia 
own boots—With us they do. 


4737. Do they provide them according to a regi- 


mental pattern P—Yes. : 

4738. With respect to outpost duty, which it is, of 
course, most desirable to practise, if you had an 
opportunity to practise, would it not be absolutely 


‘ necessary that the first part of the instruction should 


be with regard to ordinary field movements, increasing 
and diminishing the front, in order to make the men 
handy ?—That is my opinion. ; 
4739. In fact, to attempt to make the men do out- 
post duty before they knew how to wheel to the 
right or the left would be preposterous. It would 
require a great deal of drilling, would it not, before 
you could send them out for outpost duty P—Yes. 
4740. The time is so short that they have. not 
sufficient time to do both thoroughly P—I think it 
would be better to endeavour to teach them their 
formations well. 
4741. It requires not only time but also space for 
outpost duty. There is no use sending pickets 100 
yards in front of your regiment, they ought to be 
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trusted to go a considerable distance—for instance, 
three-quarters of a mile, or a mile; and it would 
oceupy so much time that you would hardly have 
sufficient for a field day ?—Scarcely any time at all, 
no time, in fact. We should have to devote one 
whole day to it, and then it would be forgotten, 
probably, or the greater part of it, the next year. 

- 4742. (Major-General Shute.) You were asked a 
question just now with regard to men whose horses 
during the permanent drill were hors de combat for 
many reasons. Supposing that some horses have 
sick riders in a troop, and some,riders have sick 
horses, you have the power of interchanging them, 
have you not ?—Yes, and we do that. 

4743. Anyhow, would the man be required to 
groom his horse P—Certainly. . 

4744, With regard to the boots, do your men wear 
pantaloons ?—Yes. 

4745. Does that necessitate a second pair ?—They 
have a pair of pantaloons and overalls. 

_ 4746. What does a man turn out in, if his over 
boots are alittle out of repair P—He turns out in his 
overalls ; we have always had’two pairs of overalls. 
We have simply converted the pair that he has used 
for riding into pantaloons. 

4747, What boots does he wear ?—He provides 
them himself, and spurs. 

4748. Does he provide a pair also with a different 
description of spur ?—Yes: we find the spur. 

4749, He has two different descriptions of spurs, 
two different descriptions of boots, and two different 
descriptions of trousers, one pair bemg pantaloons 
the other overalls?—Yes. . 

- 4750. Do you think it possible that you could 
have for the Yeomanry Cavalry some description of 
gambadoes, that would fasten over the ordinary boot, 
with pantaloons, so that you need only have one 
pattern of boot and one “pattern of pantaloon ?—I 
have heard a good deal about these things being 
tried, and if it was found satisfactory for the Army 
we should adopt it at once. 

4751. You require more kit, now, than before 
when you had only overalls >—Some men wear their 
long boots at afternoon parade, by pulling their 
overalls over them. A heel can be made to the 
long boot to which a spur can be fitted, and thus 
a second pair of boots obviated. I would have 
adopted this only the heel was too expensive. 

4v59, Do your men, in .riding with overboots in 
very wet weather, find that the rain runs into their 
boots and that they are most difficult to get off 
and on?—We have had no complaints of that 
hitherto. 

4753. Have you heard that the boot has this dis- 
advantage, that the water runs in from the outside, 
whereas, with overalls over the boot, it cannot doso ? 
—I have not heard any complaints of that kind. I 
am aware of a difficulty in pulling a badly made 
boot off when it is wet; I think it depends very much 
upon the make of it. 

4754. (Viscount Newport.) Do you ever practise 
outpost duty at the preliminary drills P—No, there is 
not time for it. a3) 

_ 4755. There has been only’ one day during the 
permanent duty on which you have practised, I 
suppose P—Only one day. 

4756. Am Iright/in supposing that your regiment 
has great facility in the way of ground for practising 
that duty ?—We have very good facilities for it. I 
gave it up for reasons which you will gather from 
my answer to question 4694. 

A757. (Captain Ridley.). With regard to the boots 
and overalls, have you found that the men are able 
to turn out as smartly, and keep their boots as clean, 
wearing boots and pantaloons, as with overalls >— 
Yes; if you have overalls the men are so apt to 
wear lace-up. boots. 

A758. (Colonel: Baker.) Is not the boot of great 
advantage in muddy weather ?—Decidedly, and our 
men are yery fond of it. 


4759. The overalls get wet and muddy, and it is 
difficult to dry them and keep them clean, is it not? 
—Yes, of course. The men prefer boots. 

4760. (Chawrman.) I will ask you generally, with 
regard to the next questions, whether you have found 
any great difficulty in attending to all your drills P— 
The only difficulty that I have found in attending 
them is when more than one drill is fixed for the 
same day. rae 

4761. Practically, I understand you to say that 


- that is always arranged in consultation with you P— 


Not always; but many of the officers commanding 
troops do consult me. I will explain it in this way: 
The regiment came out in the spring of this year, 
and there was not such a great length of time given 
to the preliminary drills; consequently we had three 
and four troops exercising on the same day. I en- 
deavoured to go round to them as much as I pos- 
sibly could. I always endeavour to go to them 
equally if I can. 

4762. Generally speaking, taking one year with 
another, I presume we may take it from you that 
you can attend quite sufficiently the whole of the 
preliminary drills ?—Fairly well. I had no difficulty 
until this year. 

4763. The difficulty which you speak of this year 
arose, I suppose, only from casual circumstances ?— 
That was all. 

4764. What, in your opinion, should be the strength 
of troops? What would be inconveniently large, 
and what do you think would be too small ?—I think 
that a fair number is 50, of all ranks. 

4765. If a troop fell much below its established 
strength for two or three years together, are you of 
opinion that it should be continued on the Hstablish- 
ment ?—Certainly, because I have known—in our 
own regiment, for instance—a troop, many years 
ago, fall as low as 17, but.a few years after it became 
as strong as any troop in the regiment again. Asa 
rule, | think there are certain causes which arise to 
affect the Yeomanry generally. The falling off of 
large troops is generally temporary; but there are 
certain causes affecting the reduction of the Yeo- 
manry, as at the present time. 

4766. I presume you would be of opinion that the 
strength of troops depends very much upon the 
individual officers connected with them ?—''o some 
extent, but there are other causes beyond their con- 
trol sometimes. » I do not think that [ have ever had. 
any complaints of the unpopularity of officers causing 
troops to fall off. 

4767. I do not mean that; but it has been stated 
to the Committee that in the case of officers who 
have gone abroad, and remained away for two or 
three years, the troops have fallen off very much. 
Has that been your experience P—No, because some 
of our troops that are the worst off for officers keep 
up their strength remarkably well: 

4768. You have partly answered the questions 
with regard to the staff serjeants; and as to organi- 
zation, I think I need scarcely ask you whether 
you think that squadron organization could be 
established in place of troop organization ?—I dislike 
it, because I think it is impossible for a serjeant- 
major to get round the extent of country which is 
covered by a squadron; and I know that where it 
has been tried, in a neighbouring county, they found 
that it failed. 

4769. Supposing it: were looked at in this way, 
that the serjeants are of opinion they should have an 
increase of pay: if it was found possible to give it 
by requiring them to do double duty, do you think 
that it would be practicable in that case for them to 


deal with a squadron?—I do not think I should 


recommend it. The extent of ground that they 
would hexe to travel over, and the scattered state of 
their men would be an objection. 

4770. Do not you think that a good serjeant- 
major could arrange his drills—subject, of course, to 
your sanction—so as to be able to see all his men 
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Capt. Peter within a little time?—No; I do not think it is a 
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thing that I should recommend. I do not think it 
advisable to have the men so far away from the 
troop head-quarters as they would necessarily be. 

4771. To whom do the permanent staff generally 
hold themselves responsible: to you, as representing 
the commanding officer, or to the troop officers P— 
To me, as representing the commanding officer. I 
endeavour to work, through the Captains,.as much 
as I possibly can. 

4772. It has been stated to the Committee that, in 
equalizing troops, there is more objection on the 
part of the men to go from one troop to another in 
the same squadron than there is to go from one 
squadron to another in the field. Does your expe- 
rience lead you to concur in that ?—We have had no 
great difficulty in that; I know that the men do 
not like it, and, as far as the requirements of the 
regiment will permit, I do not annoy them by it. 
We should not make any great trouble about it at 
all, nor would the men: if they are wanted to go, 
they go. I am aware of their prejudices, and I 
fall in with them as far as I can. 

4773. (Viscount Newport.) I presume that the times 
of the drills in your regiment are settled by the 
officers commanding the troops P—Yes. 

4774. The serjeant-majors have really nothing to 
do with it P—Nothing at all. 

4775. I understood you to say that there are 
reasons which now cause the troops to fall off in 
number. Have you any objection to state what 
those reasons are ?—I have a memorandum which I 
have written upon that subject that will answer the 
‘question, It is a question that I expected to be 
vasked, and I think it is a very important one. I 
have headed it in this way :—‘‘ Memorandum of the 
Causes which have led to the Falling off in the 
Numbers of the Yeomanry, and Suggestions for the 
Remedy.” The greatest strength of the Stafford- 
shire Yeomanry was in August 1843, which was 
793 non-commissioned officers and privates. In the 
previous year there had been great excitement in 
consequence of the Chartist riots, and two additional 
troops were raised in the autumn. In the past ten 
years the strength has been :—1865, 677; 1866, 677; 
1867, 679; 1868, 672; 1869, 655; 1870, 632; 1871, 
585; 1872, 508; 1873, 471; 1874, 498; 1875, 484. 
I draw from these figures that the falling off in the 
strength is attributable in a great degree to the 
continued scarcity and dearness of horses, as the 


numbers were most sensibly lessened just in the - 


years when horses were scarcest and dearest. In 
-addition to this cause, recruiting has received another 
wrost serious check within the last few years from 
the difficulties which have arisen in the labour 
market. Farmers cannot leave home with the same 
facility as formerly, and dare not risk the losses that 
might occur to valuable stock through their absence: 
The scarcity of horses affects townsmen in a greater 
degree than the farmers; and they, although in a 
less degree than the farmers, have difficulties to 
contend with amongst their workpeople. That is 
my answer to your question. 


4776. I observe that the falling off appears to have - 


been the greatest after the year 1870 ?—In 1870, we 
had 682; in 1871, we had 585; and in 1872, we fell 
something like 80. 

4777. In your opinion, may not that be partially 
accounted for by the new regulations of 1870, 
enforcing a number of troop drills without giving 
any compensation for them ?—With regard to our- 
selves, I do not think that that had any very great 
effect. As I have said before, we have been in the 
habit of having always a great many troop drills. 
I do not say that it had no effect, but I think that in 
our own particular instance it had less effect than in 
many other regiments, owing to the practice of our 
having had troop drills before. a 

4478. Do you think that exemption from the horse 
‘uty no longer applying will make any difference in 


the recruiting for the Yeomanry ?—Of late years it 
has fallen to an inappreciable extent. I have said 


something in the way of suggestions for a remedy, 


if the Committee think it worth while to hear it, 
4779. If you please >—The days for landlords to 
be followed by their tenantry in the Yeomanry are 
gone. The Service is not less popular than it, was, 
and could the obstacles that now prevent. men join- 
ing be removed, probably as many, would join as 
formerly. The state of the country, both in the 
agricultural and more populous districts, being so 
completely changed, it can be no longer expected 
that the ranks of the Yeomanry should be filled as 
formerly, and to yon such a force as is capable 
of being produced, some inducement is required to 
make men join; in other words, it must be made 
more worth their while. Formerly there was some 
little inducement to serve in the Yeomanry, owing 
to the horse duty being remitted. When the privilege 
was first given, the duty amounted to as much as 2/. 
Of late years it fell to 10s., and was finally abolished. 


Thus, the Yeoman lost what little privilege he had,” 
and feels entitled to some equivalent, or other advan-. 


tage. One of my old Yeomen told me the other day 
that when he first went to Lichfield his living cost 
him 20d. a day, and that he cannot get it now for 
less than 5s. 

4780, Is it not the case that a Yeoman is almost 
invariably out of pocket at the end of the eight 
days’ permanent duty ?—He is; but certainly he was 
not formerly, because, as this man told me, he could 
live formerly for 20d. a day, and now they will not 
feed him under 5s. a day. When the present rate of 
pay was fixed at 5s., with 2s.forage, it was sufficient. 
Five shillings now barely covers the cost of lying. 
As a money equivalent tothe advantages which have 
been lost, I would suggest that the Yeoman be 
allowed a remission of taxation to the extent of 2/., 
and that anyone finding a horse be exempt for the 
same amount. As an additional encouragement to 
the Yeoman, I would suggest that he should be 
exempt from service on juries. This privilege would 
not affect the other auxiliary forces in any appreciable 
degree, as the Militiaman is not, as a rule, in a 
position to be summoned on a jury, and many, 
almost the majority of Volunteers, are but. little 
raised above the Militia. A force of 565 men claim- 
ing exemption from juries in a population of a 
million in the county of Stafford would be but a 
trifling proportion. The class which it is most 
desirable to encourage is the agricultural. The 
farmer has more knowledge of horses, and has a 
greater aptitude for and desire to learn his drill than 
the townsman. Farmers serve longer than any 
other people; it was common for them to remain in 


the regiment 35 years, in some cases more than 40. 


The townsman is never to be depended on for any 
length of service. 

4781. (Colonel Biddulph.) What is the establish- 
ment of your regiment ?—565. ’ 

4782, Are any of your troops very weak ?—Yes, 
some of them are weak. 

4783. Do you remember what is the lowest 
strength, at the present time, of any of the troops? 
—A little over 30. 

4784, Are you short of any Captains ?—We were, 
but not now, 

4785, All your troops are commanded ?—Yes, 

4786. Have you had any difficulty in obtaining 
officers to command some of the troops ?—No. 

4787. Are any of the farmers in your neighbour- 
hood bound by their leases to render service in the 
Yeomanry ?—I have no official knowledge upon the 
subject, and I can give you no certain information 
from private knowledge. 


4788. But you do not believe it to be the case in 


yourregiment ?—I cannot say that itis not, or that itis. 
4789, I will not inquire into it unless you have 


some real knowledge upon the subject ?—I cannot . 


speak to it. ; 
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4.790. You have heard, I daresay, that it is the was not in a populous district we could not do Capt. Peter 


case in some counties P—Yes, I have heard so; but 
in ours, I think; it is not so. 

4791. What do you think induces the men to come 
into your Yeomanry Regiment ?—I think you may 
say that we are Volunteers entirely. : 

4792. They like the work P—Yes. 

4793. (Colonel Baker.) With regard to the per- 
manent serjeants, do you think that if horses were 
furnished to them by the Government they could 
then superintend two troops, or a squadron ?—In 
some of our districts it would be very difficult. Of 
course, | am only speaking of my own regiment, 
in some of our districts they would have immense 


’ distances to go. 


4794. If they were mounted all the year round on 
Government horses, do not you think that they could 
manage those distances >—Some of the men live 12 


and 14 miles off, and Iam not sure whether some 


do not live farther than that; for instance, I am 
going to make an alteration now, and transfer some 
men from one troop to another, who, I am told, live 
14 miles from the-drill ground. 

4795. Do you think that, if horses were furnished 
to the permanent serjeants by the Government, the 
troop Captains would be willing to feed them ?—It 


would be more ‘costly than the present arrangemént, _ 


I think. 

4796. At the present time the Captains of troops 
provide the horses, as a rule, do they. not P—Yes, 
either out of their own stable, or by an arrangement 
with the men, they find the serjeant-major a horse 
when necessary. 

4797. But still the horse is to be not only provided, 
but.it is kept at present P—I do not think that any 


of the Captains keep a horse specially for the 


serjeant-major, but they provide him with one when 
it is necessary. ~ ; 

4798. (Marquis of Ailesbury.) Did I rightly under- 
stand you to say that the number of your troops in 
your regiment is 12 ?>—Yes. 

4799. I observe in the memorandum you have 
handed in there are three troops marked as being with- 
out Captains ?—One star is habitually on, because 
one Captain commands a squadron. We have ten 
troops and a squadron. 

4800. My object in asking the number of your 


_ troops was this, is it not the Regulation that there 


should be three troop drills gone through by every 
troop ?—Yes. __- 

4801. Therefore, if there are 12 troops, there 
would be 36 troop drills before they go on permanent 
duty P—Yes. 

4802. Would it be possible, supposing that a regi- 
ment of Yeomanry went out in the month of May, 
for the Adjutant to attend those 36 drills, or would 
it not frequently happen that there would be several 
drills appointed for the same day, so that it would be 
nearly impossible for him to attend the 36 drills P— 
Practically, I think it would; but I can generally 
get round all my troops twice, and many of them 
three times, and occasionally I have seen one or two 
troops four times. - 

4803. Do you think it possible that any Adjutant 


could go to 36 drills before the month of May ?— 


J often wonder how they do it. 

4804. What is the distance from the regimental 
head-quarters where the men assemble for permanent 
duty, or the greatest distance that your troops have 
to march ?—H'our of our troops have two days’ march, 
and draw pay for it. - 

4805. Therefore the Adjutant in attending those 


36 days’ drills could ‘hardly go, on successive ‘days, 


unless he had two or three horses at his command ? 


‘—No; without a railway it certainly could not be 


done. . 

4806. (Colonel Baker.) I think you stated that you 
had a squadron-in your regiment ?-—Yes. 

4807. How does it work ?—It is in a very populous 
distriet, and it works fairly well. I think that if it 


at all. 

4808. There is, I believe, only one permanent 
serjeant attached to that squadron P—Yes; it had 
the strength of a squadron for many years, but it 
has been only recognized as a squadron recently. I 
should say that until the new Regulations of 1870, 
we looked upon ourselves as 11 troops, and not 12; 
but the new Regulations gave us an establishment 
of 12 troops. 

4809. (Viscount Newport.) How many Subalterns 
are there in the squadron. I understand that there 
is only one Captain P—There are four Subalterns. 

4810. What is the strength of the squadron P—94; 
the actual strength is now 82. 

4811. What is the district ?—It is the district of 
Newcastle. 

4312. With regard to one serjeant acting for two 
troops ; of course, in the case where there is one 
serjeant acting for two troops, there is the pay of 
2s. for the serjeant, and the pay of 2s. for the horse 
that he has to ride; in fact, it is optional, and has 
been for many years, whether a commanding officer, 
if his regiment is composed of ten troops, shall have 
five serjeants at 4s. a-day, or ten serjeants at 2s. 
a-day; which would you prefer? would you prefer 
that a serjeant should have a horse every day all the 
year round ?—The man could not keep himself and 
a horse on 4s. a-day, so we should be no better off. 

4813. (Chairman.) With regard to your last answer, 
I think I must ask you to explain it a little further. 
As you have admitted that a man has time for civil 
employment, do you mean that the civil employment 
is limited to the dead time of the year?—Yes; and 
then it might not be constant employment. 

4814. Do you say that during the preliminary 
drill and the training period, a man’s time is fully 
employed ?—It obliges him to be ready to devote his 
whole time to his drills, and: he could not take such 
civil employment as would prevent him being away 
as often and as much as his duties required. - 


4815. Do you think that he could.do twice the- 


military work he does on the days during which he 
is mostly occupied; that is, during the preliminary 
drill and the periods before the permanent duty. I 
think you said that he is occupied most afternoons ? 
—Yes, and in some troops every afternoon. : 

4816. Is there anything to prevent him being 
occupied in the mornings Pp—Not generally, because 
the men do not come to drill. . 

4817. (Marquis of Ailesbury.) Besides the troop 
drills, the serjeants have also to attend squad drills ; 
are those squad drills generally so arranged as to 
make it convenient to the members to attend them 
frequently on foot?—Yes; perhaps some days in 
the week the serjeant must leave his home and 
walk 6 or 8 miles to.meet the men in the afternoon, 
so that he must leave home pretty early in many 
instances to walk that distance. 

4818. (Chairman.) Will you be good enough to 
state whether you think there would be an advantage 
in a regulation that all officers below the rank 
of Field Officer, except those who join from the 
Regular Cavalry, should be compelled to pass through 
the School of Instruction >—With certain exceptions, 
I would say, that it should be the rule; I do not 
know that I should make the rule hard and fast, but 
I would make it a rule. Agr ee 

4819. With whom would you leave the: power of 
granting exceptions P—The commanding officer; he 
would know what the officer’s position was. 

4820. With regard to non-commissioned officers, 
do you think that they should pass through the 
School of Instruction ?—Yes, | think they should, 
for this reason, when I had the power of selecting 
myself, I was very particular always in getting the 
serjeant-majors accustomed to drill; some of them 
have not had an opportunity of drilling in yard. 

4821. I presume you would think that although a 
non-commissioned officer may be perfectly competerit, 
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yet he may not have the power of imparting instruc- 


tion to others ?—Yes, very likely from the lack of an 
opportunity of drilling. 

4822. Do you think that that would be set mipht 
by passing through the school ?—Yes; in most cases 
it simply requires a little practice. 

4823. Do you think that non-commissioned etiders 
should be sent there from time to time, to learn any 
new drill that might be introduced into the regular 
Service ?—Yes, if any new drill was introduced 
they should become acquainted with it; but I 
do not think there is‘any necessity for the men to 
go at stated periods. 
commissioned officers, that by the time they have 
forgotten their drill they are very nearly worn out. 
I do not think that a man, who came as a really 
good qualified instructor, oe forget his drill until 
he was worn out. 

4824. Do you impose any limit of age upon your 
non-commissioned officers P—No. 

4825. (Major-General Shute.) What do you refer 
to as the School of Instruction at Aldershot P— 
I have heard it described, by our Inspecting 
Officer. 

4826. Do you not think that it would be better to 
have ,one established rule which should apply to 
everybody as to attending the school. Have you 
never had officers from the Regular Cavalry who 
have been somewhat ignorant of their duties P—I 
think that those who have joined the Yeomanry 
lately have been fond of soldiering, and knew their 
duties before they came. 

4827. Then it would be no hardship upon fons 
who have served in the Regular Cavalry and who 
understood their duties, because they would of 
course pass at once upon ‘being examined and found 
qualified >—There would be no harm in it then, 
because a man who had been in the Army, and was 
properly qualified would, as you say, pass at once. 

4828. (Marquis of Arlesbury.) Would it not be 
a very difficult position for a commanding officer to 
be put in if he had to excuse one young gentleman from 
going to learn his duties, and require it of another, 
and would it not be better to have one fixed rule P— 
Yes, I think it would. The reason why I gave the 
answer I did was, because I was thinking a little more 
of my own regiment. In a large county like ours 
we do not find it at all objectionable to have gentle- 


. men who are engaged in a large way of business. 


Those gentlemen have influence, and they make 
very good officers, but their occupations might make 
it rather difficult for them to go toa school of 
instruction. 

4829. Do you think it desirable, if it were found 
possible, that every young officer on joining a 


. Yeomanry corps, should go to the school at Alder- 


shot P—Yes. 

4830. Should you boncder it not unreasonable that 
officers coming from a regular regiment should not 
have the same obligation put upon them ?—I would 
leave that in the hands of the inspecting officer. 

4831. (Major-General Shute.) Referring to’ those 
officers who might -find it difficult to leave their 
employments, could they not be attached to a 
Cavalry regiment in the neighbourhood ; or, if that 
has been done, have you found it answer ?—We have 
found that several of our officers have gone to a 
Cavalry regiment, and certainly it has “answered 
very well; ‘but the same objection, I think, would 
apply to a Cavalry regiment as to ‘Aldershot—it is 
the time they are away, more than anything else, that 
affects them. I am supposing a case that might 
occur in my own regiment. I think that it would 
affect my own corps almost more than any other. 

4832. (Viscount Newport.) Would it not, in the 
case of your corps, be convenient for the officers to 
go to a Cavalry regiment quartered in Birmingham ? 
—There are no Cavalry in Birmingham now, nor 
have there been for some years. 


4833. (Chatirman.) Wath regard to edi duty 


I think, with regard to non-. 


‘and troop drills, do you. think that the present 


arrangements for the troop drills are good, or can 
you suggest any improvement that you think might 


be made P—I have written an answer for that ques- — 


tion which, if you will allow me, I will read: “The 
time at present allotted to drill on permanent duty, 
being only four working days and one for inspection, 
is too short, beng barely sufficient to enable the 


men to work atl by# fours and perform the simplest _ 


field movements. Until this rudimentary know- 
ledge is acquired, any time devoted to outpost and 
other duties, which a trained soldier only can per- 
form, is ill spent. All compulsory troop drills should 
be done away with, and in place of them at least three 
days added to the permanent duty, three of these 
additional days to be devoted to ‘Adjutant’s drill” 
The troops should parade at their own head-quarters, 
ynder their officers, a short time before the assembly 
for permanent duty, once in drill order, and again in 
marching order, so as to ascertain if the men were 
properly clothed and equipped, and for inspection of 
arms. 
carbine drill as at present.” J put down three days 
extra drill, but I should prefer to have more. 

4834. Would you recommend that the extra drills 
should be continuous or at intervals P—Continuous. 
- 4835. Do you think it would be no practical in- 
convenience to the men to come out for so lone a 
time. together ?—It might be arranged: to give the 
men leave,on Saturday. 

4836. Do you think there would be no difficulty in 
the men leaving their homes for as many as twelve 
days together ?—I think-that sufficient mducement 
might be offered-to the men to do it, Lee not under 
the present system. 

4837. Two arrangements have been spe as 
to that matter, both pointing to an increased number 
of drills. 
duty should be increased, and the other was that an 
equal number of days should be given, broken 
up into more than one period, with an interval of 
some. weeks between the periods ?—I should prefer 
it to be continuous. 

4839. How many hours do your troop ‘drills now 
occupy ?—They never occupy less than two hours in 
the saddle, actually at work. 

' 4840, I presume that the mounted troop drills are 
not counted for any men who do not come mounted ? 
—No. 

4841, As to permanent duty, what happens if a 
man’s horse becomes disabled before the permanent 
duty begins, does he come up?—No, he does not 
come up. We do not recognize dismounted men. 

_ 4842. Do you not draw pay for them P—It has 
been done, but the practice is discountenanced. 

4843, Have you any objection to state in what 
class of instances you make the exception ?—It is 
entirely a new thing. There were two men in-the 


regiment dismounted at the last permanent duty,: 


they were men who were very keen.’ They had 
come up at great expense, and had travelled a long 
railway journey. They attended all their troop drills, 
and as they rode the horses of sick men during the 
permanent week, the commanding officer said “that 
he would allow them dismounted pay. That is the 
instance that I had in my mind. 


4844, Do you think it would be an ady antage to 


have a certain number of dismounted men recognized 
in the Yeomanry ?—I see no advantage in it unless 
you intend to have autumn manoeuvres, or some- 


thing of that kind; then it would be necessary, but - 


I see no use for it, aa we are now, in billets. 
4845. Do not you think that it would be more 
convenient for men not having much spare time, and 


ab the same time make them more efficient than they : 
are now, if the permanent duty were kept as it is » 


now, and the preliminary drills increased in number, 
with payment for them, the troop drills going on 
as at present, and increased in number ?—I think 
the great advantage: of lengthening the permanent 


Squad drills for instruction. in sword and. 


One suggestion was that the permanent . 
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duty would be, that the men would receive so much 


also, besides being ridden throughout the permanent Capt. Peter 
better instruction, and that they would retain it 


duty P—The troop officers make their own con- @. Webster. 


longer. At present we go over the same ground over 
and over again, and the time is so short that they do 
not learn what is taught thoroughly. We are just 
getting into the thing when we are dispersed... I 


should prefer throwing the troop drills into the: 


permanent duty week. I constantly tell the men 
that they come to the troop drills to train their 
horses; it takes an hour or two to get the horses 
quiet—to steady the horses ; it is riding school 
work. 

4847. Do you get many troops together at ‘the 
preliminary drills >_No, we ave too scattered. We 
have done it occasionally, and it is a thing that I 
- should advocate. 

4848. (Colonel Biddulph.) Have you had two troop 
drills in one day of the same troop ?—No. 
4849. You have no dismounted men enrolled at 
all—no men without horses P—No. 
4850. (Captain Ridley.) Do the men come out 
tolerably well to your troop drills P—Yes, fairly well; 
the agricultural troops particularly. 


4851. Do the Captains offer any inducement to 


the men in the way of pay ?—No, there is no induce- 
ment in that way at all. 

4852. (Marquis of Ailesbury.) Are no luncheons 
given to them. by the officers ?—In one troop there 


is a luncheon given, and in the others a bit of bread ° 


and cheese and a glass of ale are all-that are given. 
4853. (Charman.) Do you think that the horses 
ought to be the property of the men who ride them? 
—Yes, as far as possible. 
4854. Can you state what proportion of the men 
are mounted on horses that do not belong to them? 
—I think about 80 in our regiment are not the 


property of the men who ride them; they are either 


the property of their fathers | or else: they are bor- 
rowed. 

4855. Do you approve of hired horses?—We do 
not inquire into the subject, but I believe the -pro- 
portion of hired horses is very few; indeed, I know 
there are very few. 

4856. (Colonel Biddulph.) You stated in a former 
answer that some of the horses in the town troops 
were not much accustomed to the saddle. What 
class of horses are they P—They are the horses that 
they drive. I do not mean cart-horses. 

4857, Are they their own horses P—Yes. 

4858. I presume those men are tradesmen ?—Yes, 
they are men who are very well to do. - 

4859. You haye stated that you do not know the 
number of the hired horses. Have you not to furnish 
a return of the number of hired horses at the imspec- 
tion ?—Yes, but I do not carry it in my mind. I 
know that the number is very few. It is known, 
- because the question is asked distinctly. 

4860. Are there any men who you think would 
be able to supply horses which the Government could 


' -put riders on, in the event of Cavalry Reserve men 


being ordered to train with the Yeomanry ?—A+t the 
present time one of the great reasons of our being 
below our number is the scarcity of horses. That is 
my point. That, I think, is a greater cause of our 
being short of numbers than anything élse. 

4861. (Captain Ridley.) Have you any regimental 

races ?—No, but we have prizes for horses, troop 
prizes, and. regimental prizes as well. 
_ 4862. Do you confine those prizes to the horses 
which are the property of the persons who ride 
_ them ?—We have two. classes of prizes. The troop 
officers give their own prizes, and for troop prize 
horses we have regimental prizes, and we give first 
and second prizes ‘for heerectal horses and a lent- 
horse prize. 

4863. Then, as to the prize which is given to a 
man who comes out with a good horse, he is respon- 
‘sible for the whole thing P—Yes. — 

4864. Is it a condition that the horse for which a 

prize is given must be ridden at the troop drills 


ditions. For the regimental prize the horse must 
be ridden daily in the ranks. 

. 4865. What is the prize given for? Is it for 
cleanliness, or for having a ‘suitable horse for the 
Yeomanry P—It is for the best horse for troop 
parE poses. 

4866. (Coionel Baker.) You stated that you con- 
sidered’ that the number of Yeomanry had fallen off 
partly on account of the scarcity. of horses P—Yes. 

4867. Do you think that some such system as this 
might be popular with the Yeomanry :—that the 
Government should furnish horses, which, if they 
were kept in good order by the farmers for a certain 
period of years—say six or eight—should then become 
their property P—Yes, I think it would. I have no 


reason at all to think otherwise.° 


4868. You think that many of the farmers would 
gladly accept a horse on those terms, the Govern- 


ment having a lien upon the horse, in case of a 


national emergency, for six or seven years, after 
which period the horse should become the property 
of the farmer ?—It is a question that I have not 
spoken to our men upon at all; but I see no reason 
why they should object to it, nor do I know of any 
objection that could be made toit. 

4869. Do not you think that it would be a con- 
siderable advantage to the Yeomanry if trained 
Cavalry horses could be provided in that way P— 
Yes; the better mounted a corps is, the easier it 
works, and it is better in the field. 

4870. If mares were furnished in that way (for 
you are aware that generally the troop horses are 
mares), they might also be useful for breeding pur- 
poses, might they not ?—I think it might be looked 
upon with very considerable favour in many districts. 
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4871. (Sir F. Fitz Wygram.) How would that plan _ - 


which has been suggested to you, of the Government 
providing the horse, increase the number of horses 
in the country ?—A farmer only keeps the number 
of horses that he wants, and by that plan he would 
simply keep a Government horse instead of a horse 
of his own P—Yes, but then the farmer’s horse might 
not be so suitable for Cavalry purposes. 

4872. If you want to get a horse, you can always 
purchase it, can you not; it is merely a question of 
expense 2But I'am under this impression, that if 
you deferred the purchase till you wanted it you 
would have to give rather a-larger price for it, and 
you might not get the exact kind of horse that you 


wanted. 


4873. If you lend a horse to a farmer .for five 
years, and get no use out of it during that time, and 
it then becomes the property of the farmer or yeo- 
man, 1t becomes rather an expensive thing, does it 
not ?—I think that that, is a very § short limit—five 
years, is it not? 

4874. That is the proposal, six or eight years P— 
It would be more expensive at first. One part of the 
scheme is. that, knowing that the majority of troop 
horses are mares, you would thereby increase the 
class of horses from which the Cavalry might be 
recruited. I think there would be a great advantage 
in that. 


4875. The Yeomanry generally come out in those 


months in which the mares are in foal, do they not? 
Some regiments do. I'am not. by any means an 
advocate for training in the spring always. J am 
rather inclined to be in favour of autumnal training. 
4876. (Chairman). What notice do you think should 
be required from a Yeoman before leaving; do you 
think that fourteen days are sufficient ?—Yes, we 
have no. difficulty with our notices, but we do not 
permit the men to go when they are under orders 
for permanent duty. I think, as a rule, that our 
men always give a very good reason for leaving. 
4877. I presume that if the men leave. constantly 
there is a good deal of expense entailed upon the 
Contingent Fund foralterations in the clothing >—Yes. 
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4878. Do your men repay you in any way for that 
expense —We take into consideration the cause of 
a man’s leaving. If he has a good reason for leaving 
the country within three years, we make him pay for 
the alteration in the clothing that has been served out 


to him. For instance, supposing that a man joined © 


last year and he suddenly changes his place of resi- 
dence, and necessity compels him to leave the 
regiment. We say, very well, we will let you go if 
you pay for the alteration in your clothing. We 
have imposed the full penalty. oa 

4879. Have you found any difficulty in recovering 
the penalty ?—There is only one instance that I know 
of in which we imposed the full penalty, and it was 
paid at once. I think I may say that as a rule our 
men do not leave without sufficient reason. 

4880. With regard to the Contingent Fund, what 
payments are at present made out of that P Generally 
speaking, it is kept, I believe, for the saddlery, the 
dress, and the equipment ?—Yes. 

4881. I think you stated that it was under your 
control, subject to the approval of the commanding 


officer P—I have no control over the payments what- 


ever, I simply keep the accounts; the commanding 
officer administers them entirely. 

4882. Are any payments made from the Contingent 
Fund in aid of the salaries, or the pay of the ser- 
jeants P—We give the troop serjeant-majors 10s. a 
quarter for what we call troop stores,—that is all 
they receive. ; 

4883. Is any payment made to the Trumpeter P— 
Not to the Trumpet-Major, because his pay is con- 
sidered sufficient; but, with regard to the others, we 
have trumpeters on the old footing still remaining. 
They die off by degrees. We have three of them to 
whom payment is made. 

4884. Have you any objection to state what the 
payment is?—It is 207. each; we would gladly do 
away with them. It was thought better to make the 
payments than turn the men adrift. 

4885. Have you any Regimental Fund apart from 
the Contingent Fund ?—No. 

4886. Do the officers subscribe anything to the 
Contingent Fund ?—No. 

4887. Then we may take it from you that the 
present Contingent allowance is amply sufficient for 
all the expenses which are charged against it P—I 
think that the 27. a man is sufficient, but I should be 
very glad to see it relieved of the expenses with 
respect to the permanent staff, and the expense of 
those trumpeters as well. 

4888. I presume that if the Contingent Fund can 
bear the ordinary expenses, and those extra expenses 
as well, without detriment, and it was limited to 
strictly legal purposes, it would be sufficient >—Yes, 


. I think it would. 


Appx. 3. 


4889. Is that fund audited in any way ?—No, 
there is no officer to audit it, but I render a complete 
account of it to the commanding officer. 

4890. Is the account kept separately from the 
commanding officer’s private account P—Yes it is, 

4891. So that the Regimental Fund is a fund per 
se; that is to say, there is nothing attached to it ?— 
No. 

4892. You return a quarterly statement of the 
balance, do you not, to this office P—No, every half- 
year, when the estimate for the contingent is made. 

4893. What is your practice with regard to that? 
‘Do you return the actual balance, one way or the 
other P—No, I fill in the form “Nil.” I know very 


well that if we were sold up to-morrow we should - 


just square accounts, and no more. 
4894. Then, in fact, if you had a small credit at 


the time, you would return the balance as “ Nil,” in ° 


anticipation of the coming charges P—Yes. 

4895. That is the view with which it is done P— 
Yes, it is fairly done with us, There might be out- 
standing accounts. We pay our bills at stated 
periods, and if we closed the accounts at once we 
should just stand about fair, ' 


4896. Should you see any objection to the actual 
amount of the fund in hand being shewn in the 
balance P—No, but as the thing stands at present 
there is nobody recognized as paymaster. If an 
official was recognized as being in charge of the 
fund, I think there would be no objection, but at the 
present time it is entirely in the hands of the com- 
manding officer. ! 

4897. If he vouches for the state of the account 
by his signature, after rather a strong certificate, 
you would hold him as responsible as a paymaster, 
would you not ?—I believe the Government do look 
upon him as such. 

4898. Do you see any hardship in his certifying 
the actual balance that he has in hand ?—It is per- 
fectly honestly done in returning it as ‘ Nil,” 
on the ground that I put it, that if our outstanding 


claims were paid, I know of no case in which there . 


would be any balance to the credit of the fund at 
all. In many cases I know that there are large out-_ 
standing claims, which are paid by instalments in 
some regiments, but it has not been so in my 
regiment for some years. ; 

4899. Would there be any objection, do you think, 
to the commanding officer shewing what balance, 
whether debit or credit, exists between himself and 
the public in the half-yearly returns, apart from any 
question of his indebtedness for articles supplied to 
the corps P—I see no particular reason why he should 
not; but! I think that as the Colonels are more 
acquainted -with that matter they should be asked 
about it, because in this matter I am only one of the 
public, and I do not~know what the feeling on the 
subject might be. I am not answerable to the 
Government at all for it in my present position. 

4900. (Sir F. FitzWygram.) With regard to the 
control of the funds being placed exclusively in the 
hands of the commanding officer, do you think 
that is a good thing, or would you have a Com- 
mittee of the officers commanding troops P — I 
know of no objection to it as at present; I have 
always been under the impression that they are 
distributed quite as economically, and as well for 
the benefit of the regiment, as they could be. 

4901. Do you’ not think that it would give more 


satisfaction if the regiment had more control over 


the expenditure of the funds ?—I never heard a 
question asked upon the subject. Complete confi- 
dence is placed in the commanding officer as to the 
advisability of expenditure, and I have never heard 


‘any abuses of it at all. 


4902. (Mr. De la Bére.) I think you said, under 


the head of notice to leave, that your men, when 
_ they leave after a short period of service, return so 


much money on account of their having received 
clothing P—They do not return money. 

4903. Are they lable to a fine P— Yes, they are 
liable to a penalty of 5/. _ aoe 

4904, That is the means by which your contingent 
allowance has always met your expenses P—No, the 
sums received on that account are most trifling. 

4905. Suppose a man leaves at the end of a year, 
what does he pay, having received an outfit ?—It 
depends entirely upon the cause of his leaving. If 
he left the country entirely I should say to him, You 
must disburse us our expenses, and repay the tailor 
for altering your clothes. 

4906. You have not a regular system of fines, 
compelling each man to pay so much ?—Cases of the _ 


-kind are not sufficient in number to need it. 


4907. The whole of the outfit is found out of the 
Contingent Fund, is it not ?—Yes. 

4908. (Colonel Biddulph.) How often are your regi- 
mental bills settled P—We have one large settling 


annually, at the end of the year. . 


4909. Would there be any difficulty in showing 
the balance in the: banker’s hands at that time ?— 
T could show you the banker’s book and the regi- 
mental accounts, which I make up for the command- 
ing officer’s inspection, every half-year, 4 
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4910. Has your Fund actually any balance in hand 

at the present time P—We have money in the bank. 
‘4911. That is a balance in hand, really ?—Yes. 

4912, I mean over and above your habilities P— 
It would about balance the liabilities. —.. 

4913. I gather that you would have no difficulty 
in showing an actual balance-sheet if your liabilities 
were settled at the end of the year, and then the next 
quarterly return would show the balance in hand? 
—Yes, but if I shewed you now so much to our 
~ eredit in the bank, you would not know what the 
liabilities were. 

4914. Only that if the account had been settled up 
to Christmas last there would be no liabilities to 
shew.—lIf I showed you the balance in the bank at 
the end of July, for instance, there might be work 
_ contracted for, perhaps, between the first of January 

- and the first of July. 

4915. Then there is no quarter for which you can 
return the actual balance ?—I think it is fair to say that 
we have “nil,” and that if we were sold up we should 
be just equal. We just keep our heads above water. 

4916: (Colonel Baker.) Would it not be perfectly 
easy to shew the balance and to shew the lability P 
—I] suppose there would be no difficulty init. There 
could not be, if the accounts were strictly kept. 


4917. (Chairman.) Should you see any difficulty 
in your accounts being audited, locally, once a year ? 
—No, I do not see why my accounts should not be 
shewn to anybody. There is no difficulty in making 
up my accounts every’ half-year. They are all 
perfectly clear. * 

4918. Do you think that there would be any reason- 
able ground of complaint in any regiment if their 
accoun:s were required to be audited once a year P— 
I can only speak of my own case. My accounts are 
made up, and the banker’s book is made up every 
half-year. 

4919. Do you think that, if the audit was made 
immediately after the training, it would be a good 
time P—No, I think not. I think it would be better 
to do it at stated periods. You may say that you 
want the financial year to close on any date fixed. 

4920. It has been. stated that immediately after 
the training might be a more convenient time for 
some regiments, on account of all the troop officers 
being present; do you attach any importance to 
that P—My troop officers have nothing to do with 
the accounts. The Colonel is the paymaster re- 
cognized by the War Office, and I make ont the 
accounts for him, ras 


(Lhe Witness withdrew.) 


Sir Atrrep Suapz, Bart., examined. 


4921..(Chairman:) I believe you are senior Lieu- 
tenant in the Somerset Yeomanry Cavalry P—I am 
senior Lieutenant in the West Somerset Yeomanry. 

4922. You were formerly, I believe, a Captain in 
the 100th Regiment ?—Yes. 

4923. In a letter, dated the 27th May, addressed 
to the Secretary of this Committee, you put forward 


certain propositions, upon which I will ask you a - 


few questions, and the first is as to arranging the 
Yeomanry by squadrons. You propose, as I under- 
stand, to do away with troop organization, and ‘to 
adopt organization by squadrons P—Yes, so far as 
having one drill-instructor for a squadron, instead of 
one to each troop, as it is at present. 
4924, You would have one drill-serjeant to a squad- 
ron, instead of oneto each troop?—Yes, raising his pay. 
4925. And one serjeant-major to each troop P— 
Yes, in the regular way. 
' master-serjeant as well, who is generally an older 
man, who has been 30 or 40 years in the Service, 
and who is acquainted with all the men, and knows 
how to get them together. 

4926. Do you consider that a squadron drill in- 
structor would be capable of giving efficient assist- 
ance in drill, and so forth P—Yes; I think. he would 
only have a slightly larger extent of country to go 
over, to meet the five or six men who might assemble 
together as recruits, and I think he would do that 
for 3s. a day, instead of 2s. a day, and’ that would 
leave a sum of about 40007. untouched of the 

. money which is now granted.for the Yeomanry. 

4927, Would he be assisted in his duties for drill 
purposes by the troop serjeant-major ?—I think, if 
the troop serjeant-major, out of the 4,000/. which 
would be saved, was allowed extra pay when he was 
called out for duty, you would be able to get in every 

troop of Yeomanry, some smart fellow or other who 
would go and learn his drill ; and it should be under- 
_stood that he was not to have the extra pay unless he 
did learn his duty. He would be qualified, Timagine, 
sufficiently to give ordinary instruction, and to assist 
the squad drill instructor. I think you will find in 
almost every regiment of Yeomanry some smart 
young man who would like to be a serjeant-major, if 
he was certain to receive 3s. a-day extra pay when 
the men were out for 10 days or 8 days. I think he 


We have a troop-quarter- © 


would probably undertake, in consideration of that 
extra pay, to learn his drill as a Cavalry soldier. 

4928. I presume he would learn his drill as he 
does now; but you mean, probably, that he would 
learn it so as to be able to impart it to others P—Yes, 
and that he would go to a school to do that. We 
have a school now. 

4929. Should you propose that he should assist at 
the squad drills >—Certainly. 

4930. Would you pay him for that?—That is a 
question whether there is enough money to do it or 


not; but I think he would do it, if he were paid, 


when he came out. 


4931. Do you think that men could be found to 


perform those duties without being paid P—Yes, I 
think that men might be found. I believe there are 
men who volunteer at the present time, in almost 
every troop, to drill, or to assist nm squad drills. 1 
believe that the quartermaster-serjeants do it in 
many troops. 

4932. Do you think that the men would pay the 
same attention to such a volunteer as they would to 
a@ permanent instructor, who had served in the 
Army ?—Just as much; indeed, I should say rather 
more. I think that the class of men in the Yeo- 
manry would perhaps pay more attention to a man 
like that, than to-a man who had been suddenly 
brought in from the Army. 

4933. (Colonel Biddulph.) How much more pay 
should you propose to give to the troop serjeant- 
major P—3s. a day extra. 

4934. For permanent duty P—Yes. 

4935. (Chairman.) It has been stated to the Com- 
mittee that the troops depend very much on the 


- troop officers, and that if the organization was by 


squadrons, instead of by troops, there would be more 
difficulty in raising men. Do you generally concur 
in that P—Yes, I do certainly, I think it depends 
upon the country:gentlemen whether they keep up, 
the troops or not. 

4936. How far do you think that would affect 
your scheme ?—I do not think it would affect it 
at all. 

4937. At the present moment, the troop serjeant- 
major is held responsible to his Captain, is he not ? 
—Yes, he is held responsible to a certain ex- 
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He is more the Adjutant’s officer than the 
Captain’s. é 

4938. To whom does he solely look for orders ?— 
Tam not aware that the Captains can give him any 
orders without the sanction of the Adjutant. I mean 
the troop serjeant-major. 

4939. Not as to troop or squad drills >—No. 

4940. Your opinion is that there would be no 
difficulty in a squadron as to the serjeant-major ; but 
would he not, as has been suggested, belong rather 
to one troop than to the other ?—No, I do not think 
that the serjeant-majors partake of the troop feeling 
to the same extent as the members of the corps 
who come from the district; they are comparatively 


_strangers, although in the present case they have 


John Milton, 
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been in their position for many years. I believe it 
is thought by many persons that they would be more 
efficient if they did not. remain so very long at the 
same place. 

4941. (Viscount Newport.) How should you propose 
to mount the squadron instructors P—At the present 


time, I believe, they are generally mounted at the 
expense: of the Captains of troops, but if there 
was only one man to mount there’ would be only 
one-half of the expense for the Captain of each troop 
in the squadron to find to mount him. 

4942. You-would then have two Captains to pay 
for it?—Yes, they would divide it between them. 
When the squadrons meet together the expenses are 
divided between the two troops. 

4943. Would it be popular with the Captains, if 
they had to mount men who were not employed en- 
tirely in their own’ troops ?—I think they generally 
only make a money payment. I do not think that 
they give a horse in the majority of instances, but 
that a man gets a horse himself. I do not think i6 
would be popular to give a horse to a man who did 
not belong to the troop. 

4944, Is it not the case in 
Captains often provide horses out of their own 
stables P—I do not know of any case. 


The Witness withdrew. 


[ Adjourned to Monday next at 12 o'clock. | 
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4945. (Chairman.) You are Accountant-General of 
the Army?—Yes. 

4946. I believe you 
some years ?—Yes. 

4947, Has your attention ever been directed to the 
mode in which the accounts of the Auxiliary Cavalry 
are at present rendered to this Office 1—Only in so far 
as it has come to my knowledge that there have been 
large funds accumulated, which have not been 

accounted for readily when a re-payment has been 

called for, on Officers leaving corps, and handing them 
over to their successors. 

4948. The custom has been, has it not, that the 
Contingent allowance has been received every year by 
the commanding officer, and, practically, no questions 
have been asked, except when the command has been 
transferred to someone else ?—Certainly ; because the 
issue, as far as this office was concerned, has been 4 
final one. The Contingent Allowance is not issued 
as an imprest, but issued finally without account, and 
is at once passed into the Parliamentary balance-sheet 
as a final issue. ! 

4949. IfL am not mistaken, in the regulations of 
1862 there is a foot note, which interprets the mode 
in which the Contingent Allowance is to be issued, 
and I think it. substantially states that no interference 
is to take place ?—Yes ; those regulations treat the 
Contingent Allowance as a final issue, as I have 
explained ; and attached to the regulatiqns is a note, 
which says that it is not intended to interfere in the 
management of the Fund, so long as the clothing and 
appointments of the regiment are complete, and in a 
good and serviceable condition. 

4950. I think that, within a very recent date, there 


have filled that position for 


have been two cases of serious default to the public, 
owing to the state of the Contingent Allowance, when 
a change took place in the command of a corps P— 
That is so. 5 
4951. Will you state to the Committee, roughl 
speaking, the amount in the one case and the other ?— 
In one’ case it was 2,272/., and in the other it was 
6,1931. : 
4952. I believe there was another case in which a 
change of command took place, and the balance. was 
returned as ‘‘nil,” but there was afterwards found to be 
a balance in favour of the public?—Yes, there was a 
balance unexpended, although the return was “nil.” — 
4953. There is a half-yearly account rendered by 
the officers in command of Yeomanry regiments, is 
there not ?—It is an annual account, with a half- 
yearly demand for the Contingent Fund, which is issued 
half-yearly, at the rate of 1/7. per man for each half-year. 
4954. I believe that that half-yearly account 
requires the balance to be stated, does it not !—Yes, it 
does. When the application is made, the officer 
certifies as to there being a balance in these words: 


“JT do hereby certify, upon my word and honour, as Appx 


an officer and a gentleman, that the above is a correct 
return, and that the balance in my hands remaining 
unexpended of the Contingent and Clothing Funds, on 


the 3lst March 18—, is £——. I further certify that 


the Corps is fully and properly equipped, 
Dated this day of Seen 
‘4955. Are you aware whether -that balance of 
account, which is.so certified, is very often returned 
as “nil” ?—It is frequently returned as “nil.” 


4956. I think that sometimes you have had ocea-. 
sion to become aware that there has been an actual » 


your regiment that the 


oN 
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unexpended othe remaining in the commanding 
I have had occasion to. believe 
so. Net atannendiag the commanding officer’s cer- 
tificate there was no doubt that there was a balance 
in hand. 

4957. In some of the evidence which has been given 
before the Commitice, the commanding officers have 
admitted the fact that they return the balance as 
“nil”; but they stated that, although the. balance 
might be unexpended in one year, there might be 
heayier claims in the following year than the Con- 
tingent Fund for that period would cover, and there- 
fore they looked upon it that, one year with another, 
the balance was “nil.” Do you consider that, even 
from the commanding officer's point of view, that is a 
satisfactory way of keeping accounts P—No one ac- 
eustomed to accounts could conceive such an ex- 
planation as that. I say that because I do not wish 
to take the commanding officer’s point of view; but 
no accountant could conceive the possibility of any 
officer being satisfied with such an explanation 

4958. In the questions which have been addressed 
to various commanding officers, and others connected 
with the administration of the Contingent Fund, we 
have almost uniformly received the answer that there 
would be no objection to a system of examination by 
the Government, and in the large number of returns 
which I have before me,and which have been received 
from the regiments, a similar answer is given. Do 
you think it would be possible to institute a system of 
account, which,. without materially interfering with 
the commanding officer’s control over the Contingent 
Allowance, for the purposes for which it was primarily 
issued, would yet allow, at any moment, a balance to 
be struck between himself and the public ?—If the 
regiments were to agree to return a report of their 
expenditure, that would at once shew us the balance ; 
but that would not be an account, because, if they 
rendered an account, the Secretary of State would be 
compelled to look into the character of the charges, 
and object to any that were manifestly objection- 
able ; and, to that extent, he would be compelled to 
interfere with the discretion of the commanding efficers 
in their expenditure. I think that, whilst the note ve- 
ferred to stands as an existing regulation, it would not 
be expedient for the Secretary of State to require an 
account to be rendered for the purpose of audit ; for 
instance, this year’s report might be called for, desiring 


every regiment to give a report or a return of their — 


expenditure ; ; and on the information gained from the 
reports of this year, we might next year, or, if it was 
thought better, the year ” after, institute an order 
cancelling this note, and requiring the Contingent 
Account to be rendered for actual audit and objection. 
This year or perhaps the year after, it might be 
rendered for record and observation, but not for 
objection. If an account was rendered this year, the 
Secretary of State would make himself responsible 
for the propriety of some of the charges in it, and for 
the character of the expenditure which,.as I under- 
stand, by the easang regulation he has agreed not 
to do, 

4959. Do you consider that the examination which 
would be necessary need take very long in each case ? 
_—Certainly not. The corps are’ only about 40 in 

number, and the expenditure is under 25,0002; it 
would be a very little addition to our work. It, would 
be an addition, of course, but not much addition. 

4960. It has been represented to us that it might be 
inconvenient to check the accounts, except at some 
time (say) shortly after the inspection, on account of 
the absence from the country of the commanding 
officer or other people who have the control of the 
funds under him. Do you. think that you would be 
able to take means to have anything approaching to 
or local audit, and at such times as might be fairly 
convenient 2—No; there would be a great difficulty in 
endeayeuring’ to institute a local’ audit immediately 
after the training period, because the trainings in all 
parts of the country take place very much at the 
same time, and we should have an enormous staff of 


men sent out fora single duty, which would not be John Milton, 


convenient. here would be no objection to an 
account or a report being sent in to this office imme- 
diately after tke close of the service, and then, at any 
time that it was thought most convenient to the 
Colonels, a general inspector might go round to the 
ditierent stations if there was any necessity for it ; but 
the accounts would be so simple that I think they 
would very seldom require local investigation. 

4961.-In the case of an ordinary pay-list there is 
generally some correspondence, is there not, between 
this Department and the pay officer, with reference to 
small errors ?—Certainly, there is correspondence in 
every case. There is the passing of the account finally, 
as allowed. 

4962, It has been admitted that there might be 
some inconvenience in such a correspondence taking 
place in respect to the Contingent Fund, but do not 
you think that the object might be equally attained 
by a local examination such as I have suggested ?—I 
hould not think that it would be worth while. It 
would cause a good deal of expense and a good deal of 
delay in arranging to visit in person some 40 stations. 
On an average, 5004. each is a very small expenditure 


for which to require local examination ; it might con- 


sist only of one tradesman’s bill. 

4936. You think that the expense to be incurred 
would be out of all proportion to the amount voted ?— 
Yes, besides the inconvenience to the ditferent corps 
from having to arrange beforehand at what time the 
inspection should take place. 
if you began the process by a report (which is not 
open to objection, but to observation), that, the corps 
would find it a very great advantage, and a simple 
way of doing it, to send their accounts here, with or 
without vouchers or copies of them, and have them 
approved here. Then, in case of a misunderstanding, 
which would appear likely to give rise to a lengthened 
correspondence, a local inspection might take place 


without the least difficulty ; but the local inspection I | 


would propose sliould be the exception, and not the rule. 

4964. Would there be any advantage, in your 
opinion, in having a uniform rulé as to the accounting 
officer in every regiment ?— No ; I think that the 
various sizes of corps render it unnecessary to have a 
strict rule as to the accounting officers. If the account 
is received from an authorised officer belonging to the 
corps it is perfectly sufficient. We have at all times 
the commanding officer to refer to in case of doubt. 

4965. Do you sce any difficulty in requiring a half- 
yearly statement, shewing exactly how the account 
stands between a ‘Yeomanry regiment and the public? 
—None whatever ; it would be very satisfactory both 
to the corps and this office I think. 

4966. In that case you would be able to debit or 
credit the. public, as the case might be ?—We should, 
in that case, make the issues as imprests for further 
accounts, instead of final issues. 

4967. Do you see any difficulty in the practical 
details or in principle in carrying such a plan as that 
out?—I see no difficulty in the principle whatever, 
and the question of the practical details would be very 
much more easily answered when we had received, for 
one year, statements from the 40 corps, and had co lated 
them, and ascertained’ how the money had been spent 
in ‘the different corps. That would bring to us here 
knowledge as to the points that we should have to 
guard against ; and it was for that reason that I pro- 
posed that for the first year it should be a report 
for observation and record, and after that an account 
for audit and objection. I think it would be very 
difficult, with the existing Regulations, to, pull up these 
corps all of a sudden, and say: Now we will cancel 
the Regulations from the beginning of the current 
year, and make you account, when the Regulations do 
not require them to do. so. But I think that you 

might gradually get to that state of things next year, 
or the year after. with the experience that we should 
obtain from the different corps as to the mode in which 
they do spend their money. 4 
* 4968. (Marquis of ea. Have ang officers, in 


I conceive, particularly - 
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John Milton, their returns, shewn a deficient balance?—I am not 


Esq., O.B. 
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aware of any returns shewing a balance due'to a corps. 

4969. I understand that some officers have returned 
their balance as “nil” so long as they have not had 
more money than they wanted for the subsequent year, 
as it was not considered necessary to shew the precise 
amount ; but I suppose others have certified the precise 
amount ?—Yes, some have certified the balance unex- 
pended. 

4970, Have there been any instances in which they 


- have shewn that the balance was against them ?—I ain 


not aware of any. The form refers only to.the balance 
in hand, it does not make any provision for stating 
that there is a debt, or an expenditure beyond the 
receipt. 

4971. AsI understand it, the object is that the War 
Office should know what money there is in the hands 
of the respective Colonels when they send in their 
returns !— Yes. ; 

4972. It is not with the view, as I understand it 
that the balance should be immediately earricd to the 
crecit of the country, but that it should be carried to 
account aS a sort of supervision of the accounts of a 
regiment !—-Quite so, and that is consistent with the 
Regulation that the Secretary of State does not inter- 
fere. ; 4 

4973. I imagine that a great many Colonels have 
returned “nil” because, when they have a balance, 
they have a misgiving that the Economical Depart- 
ment of the War Office might, if the balance was large, 
exact from them a return shewing that the balance was 
more than they need have for the following year ; that 
has been, I believe, the reason which has induced them 
to send in the returns as ‘nil.’ Are you aware of 
that ?—No, lam not at all aware of that. I have 
already stated that I @ould not understand the ex- 


_ planation given, and therefore I cannot say upon what 


reason it is,founded. \ 

4974, (Colonel Baker.) It has been suggested by 
many witnesses that a Yeomanry regiment might 
obtain their saddlery and accoutrements from the 
Government, instead of purchasing them, which, if 
carried out, would simplify the accounts requiring an 
audit, would it not?—Very. greatly ; particularly if 
such a arrangement included the clothing also. 
There would then only remain a small Contingent 
Account, which would amount to a very few pounds a 
year, for unforeseen contingencies. 

4975, For repairs, &e.?—Yes, and the hire of 
rooms. 

4976. (Colonel Biddulph.) In the event of any audit: 
being determined upon, would it throw any difficulty 


in the way of minor expenses being charged— expenses - 


which are necessarily incurred by a Yeomanry regi- 
ment, but which they are not able to charge to the 
Government directly, and which this Fund is intended 
to cover, would there be any difficulty, in your opinion, 
in dealing with them ?—If any account was rendered, 
even the smallest expenditure would become a direct 
charge against the Government. 

4977. Do you think that the necessity of having a 
proper Government audit would cause, practically, any 
difficulty or inconvenience as between a Yeomanry 
regiment’ and the public?—I should conceive not. 
Many years ago, the General Officer commanding each 
district at home, sént in every quarter through his 
Assistant Adjutant-General or Brigade-Major, 2 state- 
ment of his petty expenditure, even to a shilling, or 
even to a sixpence, and there was no difficulty about 
it; he never spent anything whatever out of his own 
pocket; however small it was, it went into the Con: 
tingent Fund Account, and we passed it ; it might not 
amount to 15s.-a quarter. 

4978. I mean with regard to the natureof the expendi- 
ture ; could you make theregulations sufficiently elastic 
to provide for the very varied nature of the Contingent 
expenses !—I conceive so; knowing but little of the 
Yeomanry Service, I do not think they are very 
varied ; but, of course, with the audit which I have 
suggested, we should only object to that which was 


objectionable, not because’ we did not see why this or 


that was spent, and why 1s. 6d. was spent for this, or 
5s. for that; but if it was an objectionable expendi- 
ture, on the face of it, then the Secretary of State 
would object to it. 

4979. (Captain Ridley.) Do you mean that you 
think there is no object in obtaining the return which 
is at present sent in, or that you attach no value to the 
return which is sent in by the commanding officer ?— 
Assuming that it is sent in, in the point of view that 
we take of it here, that is to say, that it is an actual 
report upon the state of the Fund, it is of yalue, for it 
would prevent any difficulty arising when a com- 


-manding officer was suddenly removed, and he was to 


be called upon to make good a balance of which we 
had no knowledge; we should then have a record 
and a knowledge of all the balances outstanding ; but 
as to checking the character ot the expenditure, the 
report of the balance in hand would be of no use, 
~4980. The issues of money from this Department 
being final, and the Colonel being responsible that the 
regiment is properly equipped and turned out in good 
clothing, I do not understand what the object of that 
return can be, unless you take away the power from 
the Colonel, and took care -to supply him with proper 
clothing {— The issue is final, as regards the War Office 
and the Parliamentary balance sheet, but it is not final 
as regards the Corps, because the Corps is a body 
corporate, subject to succession, and the successor has 
rights, which we are bound to regard as against his 
predecessor, and it is for the purpose of securing to the 
successor the receipt of his balance that we require a 
report or knowledge of what that balance is. . 

4981. It is; in fact, for the advantage of the new 
Colonel succeeding tothe command of a regiment, and 
not for the convenience of the public ?—It is not for the 
convenience of the public, itis for the advantage of the 
Corps, and for securing the efficiency of the public 
service. 

4982. You think it desirable that all Yeomanry 
stores, including clothing and saddlery, should be 
obtained direct from the Government ?—I have not 
given any opinion upon that ; but I stated that, if that 
was the case, the Contingent Account would be reduced 
to a very smali amount. 

4983. There would be a considerable difficulty, 
would there not, as to the clothing, unless a regular 
and uniform system was adopted for the whole of the 
Yeomanry ?—As an accountant, I can give no opinion 
upon that; but I may observe that as we clothe the 
whole of the Army, I do not think that a small force. 
like this would cause any appreciable difficulty. 

4984. (Mr. De la Bére.) 1 take your evidence to be 
that, so long as there is this Contingent Allowance 
covering all the clothing and other expenses, there is 
no practical objection to a report being sent in shewing 
the .expenditure, this Office having the power to object 
to any expenditure which they might think would not 
tend to the efficiency of a. regiment t—Quite so. 

4985. Even under the present regulation, if an 
Inspector of the Auxiliary Forces goes to a regiment, 
and reports that the regiment is not efficient in its 
clothing, there is no ‘objection to the Secretary of 


State taking such measures as he may think fit, either 


to look into the balance, or make arrangements with 
regard to the expenditure, in order to make the regi- 
ment efficient ?—There is certainly no objection to 
that. It is his distinet duty to do so. 

4986. And that he can do under the present regu- 
lations >—Yes.; the effect of this note is that a Corps 
shall not be interfered with so long as the Corps is‘ 
kept efficient ; which presumes that when it is not 
kept efficient it is the duty of the Secretary of State 
to interfere. 

4987. The evidence which has been given before 
this Committee has tended, in some respects, to shew 
that the expenditure was not always made in regard 
to matters tending towards the efficiency of the Corps, 
andit was considered necessary to have a local inspection 
orareturn. I think you would prefer, for this year, 
a return, not for the purpose of audit, but a return 
shewing the expenditure to which this Office might 
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raise objection, but not disallow anything ?—My view 
is this: That for this year, as long as the Regulation 
stands, the return should be for the purpose of record 
and observation,and not for objection ; and that subse- 
quently, if it was thought right by the Government, 
that Regulation might be cancelled, and every Corps 
directed to render an account for audit and objection. 

4988. Do you see any objection to that account 
coming through the Adjutant, and being made up by 
him, instead of the commanding officer ?—None what- 
ever; but I think it should have the commanding 
officer’s approval; as in the Army every pay list is 
approved by the Colonel commanding. 

4989. (Marquis of Ailesbury.) It would rather 
appear, from the word “Contingent,” as now applied, 
that there is more money at the disposal of the com- 
manding officer for the purpose of applying to different 
uses than really is the case. Are you aware that 
previous to the alterations that took place in 1861, 
there wag a payment of 80s. per man for clothing for 
the Yeomanry, and also a payment of 30s. per man for 
Contingent Allowance. ‘he Committee at that time, 
I believe, considered it desirable that the expenditure 
out of the Contingent Fund should be more specifically 
defined, because they found that the expenses which 
the Contingent Allowance was expected to cover were 
not covered by it, or, at any rate, it was then thought 
desirable that every troop should have a troop serjeant- 
major, or every squadron, and they decided that it 
would be better that the money should be applied direct 
to certain purposes, and upon that occasion it was 
decided to reduce, and to merge in one sum, the clothing 
and Contingent allowance, and it was reduced accord- 
ingly from 3/. to 27. At the same time, allowances 
were made for the payment of all serjeants and 
trumpet-majors, and certain other allowances of that 
kind, which cannot be diverted by the commanding 
officer, As it now stands, if I understand it rightly, 
the word “Contingent” covers the 2/, and therefore 
it would seem as if the officer had got absolute control 
over that 2/., but, in fact, he is obliged to apply 30s. 
of it to the clothing of the regiment, and, therefore, 
really the Contingent allowance is only about 10s. a 
man, instead of 30s., as it used to be !—That is un- 

_doubtedly the sequence from the alteration ; but we 
are assuming now that the clothing, and the equipment, 
and appointments, are kept up fully for the efficiency 
of the Corps. It was formerly 1/. 10s., leaving, as 
your Lordships observes, 10s. a man for other con- 
tingencies, which is about 6,000/. a year on the whole 
Force. 

4990. The word “ Contingent,” as now applied, 
makes the money appear to be much larger, when it 
is much smaller than it used to be, as the 30s. was 
agreed by the Committee not to be too much to allow 
for clothing ?—The allowance of 2/. includes, at th- 
present time, the Clothing and the Contingent allow 
ance. 

4991. Do you think it would be better, in order to 
make the accounts more easy to be cleared up, that, in 
future, there should be an allowance of 30s. per man 
for clothing, the same as before, and 10s. per man for 
Contingent allowance ?—That would not facilitate the 
accounts in any appreciable degree, because the accounts 
would be sent in, and the clothing bills ; it would not 
decrease the number of charges of 30s. all round, with- 
out reference to whether it was spent or not, either in 
the Contingent or the clothing account.. With regard 
to the tradesmens’ bills, they should be sent up and 
_eyery charge vouched and subdivided ;. but the pro- 
posed alteration might lead to inconvenience, as a com- 
manding officer would not like us to say, Your clothing 
comes to 17, 11s. 6d., and we disallow against you Is. 6d. 
‘Taking the two items together gives him a greater 
discretion as to the clothing, if he can keep his con- 
tingent charges smaller. The explanation which your 
Lordship has so well given makes the large balances 
that we have found in the hands of commanding 
officers appear still more extraordinary. 
_ 4992. Do you think, if there was any difficulty, 
which I’ understand you to say there would be, in 


e 


having the accounts of regiments audited at their John Milton, 


respective head-quarters, it would be sufficient if the 
accounts of the Adjutant, who ought to be the pay- 
master, were audited by a Board of officers belonging 
to the regiment, and the accounts of the Colonel also 
in the same way P—I certainly could not possibly bea 
party to any audit of the public money other than by 
officers appointed Ly this office, as part of this depart- 
ment. We have no power to pass one shilling of that 
money into the Parliamentary Balance Sheet, unless it 
has been audited by an officer of the Financial Depart- 
ment. At present we issue the grant finally without 
audit ; any grant that is audited must be audited by 
a member of the Secretary of State’s Department. 

4993. The auditing of accounts of this nature 
requires special auditors. For example, for the auditing 
of railway accounts special auditors are appointed by 
the Board; and the question is whether the War 
Office could not appoint as auditors such and such 
officers of a regiment annually to inspect the accounts, 
say the Major and the two senior Captains !—The 
auditors you speak of could not audit any account for 
us. The auditcrs your Lordship has referred to, I 
think, are sent from the Post Office, or they are sent 
from railway companies ; but they are emanations from 
the head-quarters’ offices. ‘The directors of railways 
do not allow local authorities other than their own 
nominees to audit their accounts. 

4994. (Colonel Biddulph). Did not the 30s. which 
has been alluded to as being the Contingent allowance, 
include the pay of the permanent staff?--It included 
the pay of the drill-serjeant and of the trumpeter. 

4995. But it was not purely Contingent ?—No. 

4996. The object, I conceive, of reducing it was 
that the Government thought that it at any time the 
permanent staff were short of their numbers, there 
was no reason why the saving should not go to the 
public, instead of to the Contingent Fund of the regi- 
ment t—Distinctly ; the pay of men who only existed 
on paper would not be issued by the public. 

4997. (Captain Ridley.) Am I to understand you to 
say that you would propose that each year’s unexpended 
balance, if there was any, of the Contingent allowance, 
should be repaid to this Department ?—No, it would be 
a current account ; the next year’s account would com- 
mence with the balance of the previous one. 

4998. (Chairman.) In point of fact, you would not 
suggest anything more than that an accurate balance 
should be struck from time to time between the com- 
manding officer and the public. You would not make 
any alteration in the balance of the Fund that might 
require to be carried over for one or two years ?—Cer- 


tainly not; the account might goon for 20 or 30 years 


if there was no change in the commanding officer. 

4999. With regard to the examination that takes 
place just now, I think that you stated that the ques- 
tion between the Yeomanry corps and the public arises 
when there is a change of command ?—Yes, the state 
of the fund comes to the knowledge of this office 
then. 

5000. It is generally brought to the knowledge of 
this office in this way, is it not, an officer, on assuming 
the command of a Yeomanry regiment, does not find 
things in a proper state, and applies for an advance for 
equipment ?—A case has arisen in which the Fund 
-of a regiment has shewn a large balance, anda new 
commanding officer, not being able to obtain that 
balance, has found it imperative upon him, for the 
purpose of conducting the service, to have money 
issued, to place his corps in a serviceable condition. 
Had the balance of the Fund been forthcoming he 
would of course have used it, so far as was necessary 
to place the corps in a condition that he considered 
serviceable, and out of that Fund he would have 
devoted any sum that might have been required, so 
far as it went, towards that purpose; but not having 
been able to avail himself of that balance, he has had 
to come to this office for an advance for the service of 
the corps. 

5001. My point is this. There having been no 
examination and no return of unexpended balances for 
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was a large balance, as between the public and 
the corps, in favour of the Contingent account, and, 
according to the evidence given, the purposes for 
which that Contingent allowance had been granted 
had not been fulfilled P—Yes, quite so; there might 
possibly have been the case of an account shewing a 
large balance, and yet the corps may have been kept up 
ina perfect state of efficiency ; and in that case it would 
not have been necessary to make good the deficiency. 
But, in a case recently, the balance was very large, 


and the corps was not properly equipped, and money | 


was advanced immediately which went to place it in 
an. efficient state, the money being advanced by the 
ublic. 

5002. It has been stated in evidence that various 
payments are made from the Contingent Fund, not in 
any relation to the equipment or clothing, but, as it 
were, subsidies applied in aid of the pay of the per- 
manent staff and others. Without asking your opinion 
as to whether those were payments which ought, or 
ought not; to have been made, I presume that there 
would be no difficulty in dealing with those payments 
in a separate account?—I do not contemplate a 
separate account. 

5002.* By a Regimental Fund, for instance?—Do 
you mean by a private fund of the regiment? 

5003. Yes ?—Of that we should know nothing. 

5004. But I presume that there would be no diffi- 


culty, practically, in placing those payments in a~ 


separate account ?—As we should know nothing of the 
existence of that private regimental fund, we should 
object to their being placed in an account which was 
rendered to this office, assuming that the Inspector- 
General of the Auxiliary Forces advised us that they 
were not proper charges. 

5005. The two cases referred to were admittedly 
cases in which commanding officers of Yeomanry corps 
had expended upon their regiments larger sums than 
the Contingent Fund would admit of; and they were 
in the habit (as stated by them) of making payments 
out of their own pockets for the Contingent Fund and, 
on the other hand, ‘charging against that Contingent 
Fund expenses to which it is perhaps not strictly 
applicable. In that case, do you think that the extra 
expenses of a regiment might be perfectly well met by 
a separate Regimental Fund, of which we should know 
nothing ?—No doubt, in such a case, the course would 
be this: the account which was rendered to this 
office would shew the contributions of the commanding 


officer on one side, and on the other, the distribution ~ 


of the money ; but we should alike reject both, and tell 
the commanding officer that if he liked to make any 
contributions to the corps he might, charging against 
them whatever payment he chose to make, and it 
was with that object that I suggested that, for this 
year, a return or a report should be- made, subject to 
observation. In case of an authorised payment, we 
should observe upon it this year, and if repeated next 
year, we should object to it. 

‘5006. You would eliminate from both sides of that 
account all but public services, on the one hand, and 
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all private subscriptions on the other?—Yes, we 

should be guided as to admitting those charges by the 

Inspector-General of the Auxiliary Forces with regard 
o their propriety or otherwise. 

5007. With regard to the audit of the accounts by a 
Committee of Officers, it would be an independent 
audit, would it not?—Yes, distinctly. There is no 
objection to having any such audit locally, so Jong as 
the issue made by me is a final one; but the moment 
the money is issued by me as imprest, or subject to 


“account, I must audit it before I can authorise the ac- 


count to be placed in the books for the Parliamentary 
balance-sheet. Supposea corps to be 500 men, I issue 
1,0002., and I charge in my Parliamentary balance-sheet 
1,0002. for that corps at once ; but if I issue the. 1,0007. 
on imprest, and when the account comes in I find the 
corps has spent only 750/.. I should charge the Parlia- 
mentary balance-sheet with 750/. only, leaving a cash 
balance of 2507. Before passing that 750/. into the 
Parliamentary balance-sheet it must be audited by an 
officer under my direction. 

5008. Do you see any objection to any explanation 
being given before the Committee on Pubtie Accounts 
as to leaving the balance standing over !—None what- 
ever; it is the ‘normal case of every account which is 
rendered to this office. Hvery paymaster of the Line, 
or any other service, who receives money to account, 
holds a balance which is not called in from year to 
year. Formerly, under the old system, forty years ago, 
the accounts were settled annually, and the balance 
was settled with the Colonel of the regiment ; he was 
either called upon to pay it, or we issued it to him: 
but since the system of double entry has been adopted 
for the army accounts we have never called in the 
balance at the end of the year. 

5009. Your experience before the Committee of 
Public Accounts does not lead you to apprehend that 
any difficulty would be raised on their part, or on the 
part of the Auditor-General 1—No ; the Committee on 
Public Accounts, as guardians of the public money, 
would rather have a system by which the actual 
charges only should be entered in the balance-sheet, 
and the cash balances retained as public moneys. 

5010. I wish to make one’ point clear. You would 
give such instructions, would.you not, as to the examina- 
tion of these accounts as not to render it necessary to 
enter into a long correspondence upon minute details? 
—Distinctly so. Again, referring to the experience I 
have had for many years of the Contingent accounts of 
General Officers, I may say that generally the accounts 
have been passed very satisfactorily. Anything that 
was objectionable was objected to, but we never at- 
tempted to go into small items or to question the 
prudence of such-and-such petty expenditure; if it 
was not objectionable it was passed. 

501). So far, the power would just-as much remain. 
with the commanding officer of a regiment in the 
administration of his Contingent Fund as now ?—Yes, 
he would still have the fullest discretion how to apply - 
the public money, but he would have no power to 
misapply it. 


The Witness withdrew. . - 


Captain P. H. Barrow, examined. 


5012. (Chairmun.) You are head of the School for 
Auxiliary Cavalry at Aldershot ?—Yes. : 

5013. How long has that School been working now ? 
—Nine months. 


5014. I suppose that you have now had some. 


considerable experience of both officers and men ?— 
Yes, 68 permanent serjeants and 395 officers have 
passed through the School. 

5015. What is your staff at the School 7—A serjeant- 
major and a serjeant, besides myself, 

5016. In carrying out the drills, how are men pro- 
vided?—By one of the’ regiments of the Cavalry 


Brigade. A regiment is detailed, in orders, at the 
commencement of the month, to furnish men and horses 
upon my requisition, 

5017. Any troop or squadron drill that you have 
must necessarily be skeleton, must it not ?—I order 
as many as 20 or 30 men for drill, which enables me 
to teach the squadron drill thoroughly. The mounted 
field movements however are taught by means of — 
skeleton squadrons. ' 

5018. Have you found that the permanent serjeants - 
who have been sent to you have become very rusty? | 
—Very much so, indeed. 
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5019. A good many have been sent, have they not, 
upon. the recommendation of the inspecting officer ?— 
All, I believe. 

5020. In addition to those, have you not a certain 
number of men who go through the School on their 
way from the line to the Yeomanry ?—I have had 12. 

5021. Do you mean that many of those men who 
came before they were appointed were unfit for their 
duties '—Out of the twelve that I examined I passed 
scarcely one on the first day that he came up for 
examination. 

5022. How long do those whom you do pass 
generally remain at the School?—I should think that 
the average is about ten days or a fortnight. They 
remained at Aldershot at their own expense; I 
believe they got permission from their commanding 
officers to do so. 

5023. In what way were they unfit, was it from the 
want of ability to impart instruction?—They had 
never been, as far as I could understand, instructors in 
their regiments ; they had been troop serjeant-majors 
in their regiments, but had never had an opportunity 
of really drilling men. They knew their work fairly 
but could not teach. Two men came who had been 
instructors, and they passed ; but out of the 12 whom 
I examined only two passed at the first’ attempt. 

5024. When any men who come to you have been 
performing special duties in a regiment, such as orderly 
room clerks and so on, they are not, I presume, able to 
instruct?—There was one man who came who told 
me himself that he had been on the recruiting staff 
for about five years. 

5025. Had he been recommended by his Colonel ? 
—His name had been registered at the War Office on 
the recommendation of his commanding officer. 

5026. Have you observed any improvement in the 
men since it was known that they were to be examined, 
have those who have been examined lately come up 
better prepared ?—They now understand from those 
who have been examined what is required, and they 
work up for two or three months before they come ; 
there is a decided improvement. 

5027. Some evidence has been given to the effect 
that some of the serjeants of Yeomanry, who came up 
for instruction, were dissatisfied with the nature of the 
instruction, because they were put back to the goase- 
step, which they thought was unnecessary. Have 
you anything to say upon that point?—When the 
School was first opened in October last, two or three of 
the serjeants were a little dissatisfied at having to’ 
learn their preliminary drills. I always make it my 


business at the preliminary drills with the sword and. 


the carbine, to drill them in a room so that they can- 
not be seen by people outside, when commencing the 
preliminary drills. They were never called upon to 
perform the goose-step, or any other unnecessary drill. 

5028. That was a little exaggeration, you think >— 
Yes. As to the sword and carbine exercise, it was 
absolutely necessary that they should go through that, 
because the majority of them know absolutely nothing 
about those subjects. ; 

5029. Do you think it would be an advantage that 
it should be laid down by regulation, that officers who 
join the Yeomanry should, as far as possible, be sent 


to the School—that it should be @ standing order ?—I 
' think so, certainly. 


5030. Haye you found officers anxious to acquire 


“what knowledge they can ?—The zeal displayed by the 


officers who: come to the school is very great, they 
devote not only the five hours that they have at the 
School, but the majority of them work three or four 
hours extra every day; in fact, they do everything 
that is possible in order to learn their duties as Cavalry 
officers. 


5031. To what points is their examination mainly 


directed?—I find that when the -officers first come 


the majority of them know absolutely nothing. They 
have a certificate that they know sword, carbine, and 


squadron drill; but the majority know nothing, and ‘ 


the others only a very little about their preliminary 
drills, consequently I have to-begin at the very com- 


mencement. It would be of great assistance to me 


if officers were taught the preliminary drills more . 


thoroughly before they come to the school. 

5032. 1 suppose that many of them, if they possess 
the knowledge, cannot impart it to others P—When 
they first come, they do not even know it themselves, 
and therefore they cannot give instruction to others. 
I can give you an outline of the course they are put 
through in a few words. 

. 6033. Will you be kind enough to do so?—It 
as follows :— 


Ovrtinen or Course or Instruction at Squoon oF 
Avuxiiany CAVALRY, 


lst Week, 


Sword drill, 

Carbine drill (including aiming drill and orders 
at firing point). 

Squadron drill. 

Part II. Cavalry Regulations. 


Qnd Week. 


Same as 1st week. 
Field movements (dismounted). 

At conclusion of 2nd week the class is examined prac- 
tically by Colonel Oakes in the above subjects except 
Field Movements. A paper examination is held upon 
Part II. Cavalry Regulations. 


ard Week. 


Field movements (mounted and dismounted) 
Dismounted service. 

Outposts. Marches. 

Reconnoitring duties of Cavalry, 

Part III. Cavalry Regulations, 


4th Week. 


Same as 3rd week. 
Escorts, 

Trial examination by Colonel Oakes in all the above- 
mentioned subjects, Paper examination in Part III. 
Cavalry Regulations, outposts, marches, reconnoitring 
duties of Cavalry, &. 


5034. How many officers have you, taking one time 
with another, attending at the School?—My classes, 
as an average, have not heen more than 12. I had one 
class of 15 officers ; I have now a class of 10 officers; 
I have had one class of 6 officers and 4 serjeants: the 
numbers vary. 

5035. Should you be able to extend those classes ?— 
I could not instruct more than 16° officers at a time, 


that is to say, they would not derive the full advantage _ 


of the instruction. If there was another officer with 
me I could take larger classes; or two classes at a time. 

5036. Would another non-commissioned : officer be 
of any help to you?—No, not with officers. 

5037. You do not think that he could give instruc- 
tion under your general authority ?—The serjeant- 
instructors can teach the preliminary drills under my 
supervision, but the mounted drills, reconnoitring 
duties, and all the advanced instruction has to be im- 
parted by myself; the officers pay so much more atten- 
tion when an officer is instructing them. 

5038. During what periods of the year do you 
propose to carry on the instruction ; or do you propose 
to carry it onall the year round !—All the year round : 
during the winter months it appears’ that the officers 
will not come forward, or only to a small extent. The 
spring is the time when they come forward in the 
largest numbers. I commenced officer’s classes in 
March, and continued them throughout April, May 
and June; these are the months when most officers 
come forward, and a great many of them say they will 
come again next spring. All those who have been to 
the School have said that they will come again. 

5039. Supposing that you had sufficient names down 
for a course, and that some of those officers wer 
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anxious to come upon their own account, would there 
be any difficulty in there being more than the number 
of 16?—I could not take more than 16 officers at a 
time, It would be advisable to have separate classes 
during a separate month for advanced officers. Next 
spring I propose to have advanced classes for officers 


.who have already been one month at the School. I 


am sure they will come, for I have received letters 
in which they sy they will do so. 

5040. Do they perform all the duties at the School, 
or are they attached for field movements to any Cavalry 
regiment at Aldershot?—Entirely at the School. All 
of them take private lessons in military riding. fitting 
of saddlery, &c., in the regiment to which they are 
attached. 

5041. Would there be any advantage, for the pur- 
pose of your field movements, in their being attached 
to a Cavalry regiment ?—~No. 

5042. In the event of officers coming, under 
the circumstances to which you have referred, and 
forming a comparatively more advanced class, would it 
be of any use, while they were remaining at the 
School, that they should be allowed to take the com- 
mand of a troop?—If an officer could produce a cer- 
tificate from the School that he could command a 
troop in every respect, then I think he would gain 
more advantage by being attached to a regiment for a 
month than by coming to the School for a second 
month. 

5043. I wish to ask whether, without interfering 
with the leading of the troops of the Regular Army 
by their own officers, some of the Yeomanry officers 
might not be attached, with a view to seeing the use 
of Cavalry moving in large masses?—I think that 
they would gain great advantage by that. I have 
recommended it to one or two officers, who have ob- 
tained from me certificates that they can command 
troops, to apply to be attached to a Cavalry regiment, 
so as to get more practice in the field. 

5044. There is rather an objection, is there not, on 
the part of some commanding officers to allowing 
officers to be attached to their regiments ?—No, I 
think it is quite the reverse. From my experience, 
and from what I have seen of Cavalry regiments, I 
think they like officers being attached to their regi- 
ments. I have heard no objection made whatever. 

5045. Haye you any messes for the serjeants, or are 
they attached to some regiments !/—They are attached 
to a regiment for messing. They were attached to 
one of the regiments of the Cavalry Brigade, but they 
asked me to be allowed to be attached to the Rifle 
Brigade mess, as it was in the same barrack where the 
School was; and, at their own request, I got them 
attached to the Rifle Brigade, so as to make it more 
comfortable for them. 

5046. (Colonel Baker.) Yoa have been, I fakes, 


an Adjutant of a regiment of Cavalry ?—Yes. 


5047. Have you “not found that there is great diffi- 
culty, even in a Regular regiment, in getting men 
fully qualified to instruct, and that the fact of a man 
knowing his work does not necessarily imply that he 
is qualified to become a serjeant instructor ?—I was an 
Adjutant of a regiment for three years, and I know 
that there were scarcely three men in my own regi- 


ment whom I could call good instructors, or whom 


I now consider to be fit to go to.a Yeomanry regiment as 
instructors—certainiy not more than three or four. 

5048. Therefore, in fact, if permanent serjeants are 
to go as instructors of troops of Yeomanry, they should 
first of all be specially tanght how to instruct ?— 
Certainly. 

5049. With regard to Yeomanry officers being 
attached to regiments, and to any objection on the 


-part of the regiments to their being so attached, 


that objection, I imagine, if it exists, would be obviated 
by the fact that the officers would, in the first instance, 
have passed through your hands and become qualified 
to lead a troop?—Certainly. The objection before 
was that you had to place them in the field scarcely 
knowing their right hand from their left, and the 
consequence was that one of your troops was being 


led by 2 an officer who really did not know anything 
about it whatever. There are one or two cases in 
which officers who have got certificates from me 
have applied to go to a regiment, and the commanding 
officer at once said that he would be glad. to take 
them. I saw the Adjutant, and he said that he would 
be glad to give them a troop to lead in the field. 

5050. In one case the Committee has been informed 
that the officers of a regiment had to instruct them, 
and probably they had not time to do so’—If they go 
to regiments they must fall in with what is going on. 
The regiment may be practising field mov ements or 
veconnoitring duties, and an oflicer gets a month of 
one thing or another, according to what the regiment 
is domg, and the consequence “ig that he only. learns 
a portion of his duties. It is nobody’s business to 
teach him. When they were attached to my regi- 
ment I did my best, and told the serjeants to do as 
much as they could, but I could not make it my 
business to teach an officer the whole of his duties ; 
I had not the time to do it. 

5051. Whenever now they go through a special 
course of instruction, they begin at the commencement 
and go through every detail, do they not ?—Yes ; they 
do not go on with the next subject until they are 
qualified in the preliminary duties. 

5052. (Colonel Biddulph.) 1 think you stated that 
you had Yeomanry officers attached to your regiment 
formerly when you were doing regimental duty ?—Yes. 

5053. Did you find that it was considered a hindrance 
in the regiment having those officers attached to it? 
Did it throw: any difficulty i in the way of your ordinary 
regimental instruction?—I did not allow it to do so. 
I told the officers when they came that I could not 
have squadron drill especially for their benefit. I said: 
“Twill give. you a serjeant to teach you the sword 
and carbine drill, but I am teaching the regiment 
reconnoitring duties. If you come out with me I 
will teach you reconnoitring duties ; but I cannot tell 
you off a squadton specially for your own benefit.” 
So that it did not interfere in any way with the regi- 
mental work. 

5054. Are you aware whether it was thought in 
other regiments generally that it was rather a dis- 
advantageous thing to have Yeomanry officers attached | 
to them ?—With respect to that one point, that is, 
giving them troops to lead in the field, I think the 
regiment found it disadvantageous, simply because the 
officers did not know their work ; but in other respects, 
I think it was very popular with regiments to have 
officers attached to them. 

5055. Have the Yeomanry officers themselves ever 
expressed to you, since you have been at the School, 
their sentiments with respect to the advantage or dis- 
advantage of the present system ?—At first it was the 
idea, I believe, among the Yeomanry officers that a 
regiment would not make them honorary members 
of the mess, and that perhaps the regiments would not 
hike so many being attached to them ; but, after the 
School had been established for two months, quite a 
different opinion was circulated, for regiments are only 
too glad to have officers attached to them. I may say 
that ali the officer , who have been at the School, have 
written to me to say how comfortable they have been 
with the regiment to which they have been attached. 
I think that the present system works admirably. 

5056. Their being attached to a regiment for quar- 
ters has given them those advantages which they 
thought they would lose by going to the School in the 
first jastance P—Quite so. h 

5057. At the same time, they have other military ad- 
vantages from being at the School, and not with a regi- 
ment ?—Y es; but once having got a certificate from the 
School that they are thoroughly qualified to command a 
troop, I am sure a regiment would not have the least 
objection to having them attached for a month or two. 

5058. (Mr. De la Beére.) Presuming that a Yeo- 
manry regiment has a very efficient “Adjutant, and, 
also a very efficient staff from the School, do not you 
think that young officers, on joining, could obtain 
very satisfactory struction at their head-quarters, so 
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that a month at the School at Aldershot might make 
them thoroughly efficient /—They could be instructed, 
I think, in the carbine and sword drill before coming 
to the school ; but I do not see what opportunity they 
would get for being instructed in squadron drill, or 
anything further than sword and carbine drill. 

5059. Do you prefer Officers coming to the School 
without any previous knowledge?—I would prefer 
that they should come to the School with. a good 
knowledge of sword and carbine and squadron drill 
first, because it would save me the trouble of instruct- 
ing them in these details, and give more time for the 
more advanced instruction. ee 

5060. For those who had received the instruction 
which you have mentioned, you think that a month 
would be amply sufficient ?—No, I do not think that 
a month would be sufficient. Out of the 35 officers 
who have been at my school there are only about six 
who I could recommend to be attached to a regiment 
instead of coming to me for a second month. 

5061. (Mr. Tudor Johnson.) They are supposed, I 
believe, to have received a certain preliminary in- 
struction and certificate before they come to the School? 
—Yes, they are. 

5062. I understand you to say that, generally speak- 
ing, they shew very little knowledge of the subjects 
with which they ought to be acquainted ?—The 
majority of them ,who have got certificates, really know 
searcely anything more than those who have never had 
any instruction. 

5063. Should you recommend that the certificate 
should be abolished under those circumstances ?—No. 
I should like it to be made more certain that officers 
should come with a better knowledge of sword and 
carbine and squadron drill, 

5064, (Viscount Newport.) Have the ofticers who 
have been with you this year remained at the School 
for more than a month ?—ne of them who joined my 
May class is remaining for this month of June. 

5065. Do none of them wish to remain for more 
than a month ?—As yet none of them have found it 
convenient to remain more than a month, but I have 
letters from all of them, saying that they will come 
again—that they would like to come again next 
spring, for a certain time, to continue their instruction. 
They know that there is a new drill coming out, and 
they all want to learn it. 

5066. Do you know whether any of them have 

‘ expressed a wish to be attached toa Cavalry regiment ? 
—One or two have. 

9067. (Major-General Shute.) AsI understand you, 
the principle of the instruction is this: First of all, 
the earlier and more simple portion of their instruc- 
tion is supposed to be given by the Adjutant of a 
Yeomanry regiment ?—Yes. 

5068. And officers can only come to you when they 
have received a certificate from that Adjutant to say 
that they have been instructed in those very minor 
points ?—Yes. 

- 5069. But you say that they come, in point of fact, 
totally and utterly ignorant in many cases ?—Yes. 

5070. Have the Adjutants, in those instances, been 
reported for not havirg done their duty and given false 
certificates !—When the School. was first started, the 
great object was to get officers to come forward, and I 
was anxious to encourage the officers as much as 
possible, consequently I made no objection to taking 
them, although they knew nothing of their duties. 

5071. For the future, you think that they ought to 
be taught, in the first instance, the very minor part of 

the instruction, by the Adjutant of a Yeomanry regi- 
ment; next, a course of instruction at the School, in- 
cluding details ; and then, for the larger field move- 
ments, that they should be attached to a regiment ?— 
Yes, but I cannot gét through myinstructioninamonth. 
I should like them to come to me‘for a second month. 

9072. Two months, I believe, at the least, are 
necessary ?—In nearly all cases. There are, however, 
one or two exceptions. Sede ; 

9073. You think that less than two months might 
he enough ?—There are about six officers, out of 35, 


whom I could recommend to go to a regiment, and not 
to come to me again ; but, as to the remainder, I said 
to them before they left the School, “I should like to 
see you for another wonth, because I do not consider 
that you know your duties as I should like you to 
know them; you have crammed them all up, and 
know them to a certain extent, but not thoroughly.” 

5074. With regard |.9 the Riding School, you have 
given no instructior, I suppose, in that way ?—No ; 
but all the officers have received private instruction in 
the regiments. 

5075. Do you thoroughly instruct them, not in 
riding, but in fitting the horse appointments and 
general equiprr ent ?—Yes ; that is a point to which I 
especially dinw their attention when they join the 
School, I say, “I have no means of teaching it to you 
here, bu £ want you to go to the serjeant-major of 
whatever regiment you axe attached to, and get in- 
structed in these details thoroughly.” 

5076. It is a point as to which many Yeomanry 
officers are ignorant, as a rule,is it not; I mean fitting 
horse appointments ?—Yes ; but all the officers who 
have been at the School have received instruction in 
the regiments to which they are attached. 

5077. You say that you can manage to instruct 16 
officers at a time, do you mean in the minor field move- 
ments ; or how do you get men and horses enough to 
do that—from a regiment ?—Four squadrons only take 
16 men to mark the flanks of the troops. 

5078. That is in skeleton ; but how do you manage 
when increasing and diminishing the front ’—Officers 
fall in with the men, and I then get a squadron of over 
30 men. 

5079. Have you heard from any officers commanding 
Yeomanry regiments that they find that all the per- 
manent serjeants and officers, who are sent to them, 
have been very much improved by your instruction ? 
—I have not heard from officers commanding Yeomanry 
regiments, but I have heard from all the officers, who 
have been to my School, that they have derived great 
benefit from their instruction. Aftér their training 
they write to me and speak of the benefit which they 
have derived. 

5080. Is the supply of men and horses to your 
School considered a grievance by the regiment that has 
been detailed to supply them ?—No; I correspond with 
the Adjutant of the regiment, and I make it my busi- 
ness not to go out on any day on which it would be 
inconvenient to the regiment. 

5081. You stated just now that your experience, as 
an Adjutant in the regular Cavalry, led you to believe 
that the proportion of men who could impart instruc- 


’ tion was very small, and that you did not find, practi- 


cally, that some of the permanent staff who had ‘been 
through the School were fully able, when they left you, 
to impart instruction to others ?—There were four or 
five whom I reported as inefficient ; they knew the work 
themselves but they could not teach it, and'I did not 
think that they would ever be able to do so; but, 
having worked very hard whilst they were at the 
School, and having thoroughly got up the subject 
themselves, I requested that they might be allowed to 
remain until the next inspection, and then be reported 
upon specialiy by the inspecting officer. There were 
three who left the School because they would never 
have been able to instruct. They have since left the 
Yeomanry. 

5082. Have any of the Adjutants been sent to tie 
School again ?—None of the Adjutants who have been 
appointed to the Yeomanry. One officer was sent to 
be examined before appointment. cae 

5083. But none of those who are actually serving in 
the Yeomanry ?—None. 

5084. I presume that your own experience would lead 
you to exacb even a higher degree of qualification from 
any Adjutant, who might be sent to you, than from 
ordinary subalterns ; or would you attach the same 
importance to the subalterns knowing their work P— 
Tf an Adjutant was sent to me I should consider it 
absolutely necessary that he should be abie to teach 
everything; whereas, the qualification which I require 
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from a subaltern officer is that he knows his work ; 
in the case of a Yeomanry subaltern, however, I think 
that he ought to be able—in fact, I teach him—to 
point out mistakes. It is not required on his certifi- 


cate that he shonld he able to teach like an Adjutant ; _ 


but still he ought to be able to point out mistakes to 
the men, and shew them how they ought to go right. 
I attach great importance to this point. 

5085. I presume you would consider a higher degree 
of knowledge necessary for officers of the auxiliary 
Cavalry than you would for officers in the regular 
service; as the men require to he taught more, do 
they not ?—In the one case, in the Yeomanry, the 
officers are leading untrained men; and [| think it 
would give a great deal of confidence to the men, and 
make them respect their officers, if the officers were 
thoroughly up in their work and could point out 
mistakes. The officers in the regular Cavalry very 
often are very good troop leaders, but they could 
not point out to untrained men their mistakes and tell 
them how to go right, in many cases, [ think, simply 
because they have never had the opportunity of 
teaching. 

5086. In the one case the men probably, to a certain 
extent, would go right on their own account, but, in 
the other case, they would require to be put right 
about everything ?—Yes. 

5087. With regard to one of your previous answers, 


in which you said that you hoped that some of the’ 


officers who had been with you would come back 

another year to pass another month at the School, they 

are now entitled to two months, are they not !—Yes.. 
5088. I presume that they would not be allowed to 


take that second month if it interfered with the first | 


month of somebody else who had not been to the 
School. You stated that the number you could instruct 
was limited; but if those officers came for a second 
month they might be standing in the way of some- 
body else. who was anxious to come, might they not ? 
—At present it has not been the case; but if, for 
example, 16 names were registered, those officers would 
come, and the officers who wished to come for a further 
course would have to wait. I should like to have 
regular classes of officers who had been to the School, 
so that I might put them through an advanced course. 

5089. (Colonel Baker.) If the system were extended, 
would it not be an advantage to you to have well- 
qualified assistants to help you and the officers ?—lié 
would, certainly ; I could not work two classes at the 
same time. Up to the present time I have only had 
one class at a time of about 12 officers. These I can 
manage by myself. 


5090. (Colonel Biddulph.) I gather from you that 


as long as you have one class, you can manage it, 
but that beyond a certain number, say 16, you could 
not do justice to them ?—Quite so. 

5091. (Captain Ridley.) Have you had any Captains 
of troops from the Yeomanry ?—Five. 

5092. Have you had any officer above the rank of 
Captain ?—No. 

5093. There is no regulations, I believe, forbidding 
a Major in the Yeomanry, who was anxious to come to 
the School, from coming?—None. I believe he can 
come. , 


5094. (Viscount Newport.) With regard to the: 


serjeants who, you say, you find are utterly unable to 
impart instruction, had they been attached to a Yeo- 
manry regiment ?—They had been some 10 or 15 years 
in a Yeomanry regiment, 

5095. Do serjeants come to you to qualify as in- 
structors for the Yeomanry, without haying been 
attached to a Yeomanry regiment ?—They come to me 
fur examination, and, as I said, there were 10 out of 12 
who did not pass. Those who failed either went 
back to their regiment, or remained at Aldershot for 
a fortnight or three weeks: They made it their 
business to work up the instruction; in fact, they 
worked for eight or nine hours every day at the in- 
structional work. I permitted my serjeants to help 
shan as long as it did not interfere with the school 
work. 


5096. (Major-General Shute.) You stated that you 
had one Captain of Cavalry, who wished to be appointed 
an Adjutant of Yeomanry, sent to you ?>—Yes. - 

5097. And you found him no¢t at all qualified for an 
Adjutancy 1—Certainly not. He knew his work, but 
he had no idea of instructing others. 

5098. Was he likely to acquire the art of teaching 
afterwards?—Yes, I think so, certainly ; but it had 
never been his business to teach. 

- 5099. Has that officer since become qualified ?—Ie 
came up three months afterwards to the School and 
assed. 

5100. And he is now an Adjutant of a regiment, or 
is waiting for an appointment +— Yes, 

5101. (Chairman.) A suggestion has been made to 
the Committee that non-commissioned officers who 
wish to be transferred to the Yeomanry should be 
placed'in a general list, and that they. should, as it 
were, obtain a certificate beforehand at the School of 
Instruction, instead of being sent there direct from a 
Yeomanry regiment, or on their way to a Yeomanry 
regiment. Do you think, from your experience of 
serjeants, that they would understand that being on a 
general list did not necessarily imply that they should 
be chosen for appointment !—Yes ; I think they would 
understand it. ‘Their names would be put on a general 
list, and when there was a vacant appointment, and 
their turn came, if they had passed and were con- 
sidered qualified, they would get an appointment ; but 
it would not necessarily follow that the fact of their 
names being placed on the list meant that they would 
get an appointment. 

5102. Suppose that, for local reasons, a man was 
passed over on the list, do _you think that he would 
understand that, or would the think that he had a’ 
ground for complaint ?—-I think he would understand 
it. I do not see how he would know whether one 
name was registered. before the other. 

5103. Do not they find out how they stand on the 
list ?—If they were in the same regiment, I think they 
might, but not otherwise. i 

5104. Do you think it would be an advantage that 
there should be such a list of [candidates for the a 
pointment of permanent serjeants, to which the com- 
manding officers of Yeomanry could apply, if neces- 
sary ?—Certainly ; but I think it absolutely necessary 
that they should be-examined at the School before 
appointment, because it is the only place where a 
standard of efficiency can be drawn up. 

5105. Have you any Light Horse Volunteers at 
Aldershot ?—One serjeant. a 

-5106. Is he fairly qualified ?—He knew very little 
of his duties when he came to the School, but he is 
working hard, and I hope to be able to grant him a 
certificate at the end of the course. 

5107. Have you any officers from the Light Horse 
Volunteers !—Noue. 

5108. (Marqus of Atlesbury.) With regard to the 
list which the Chairman has spoken of, do you think 
that it ought to be made out of serjeants who wish to 
be employed .as permanent serjeants of Yeomanry, 
before, or after they have been inspected at Aldershot ? 
—TI think that their names should be registered at the 
War Office first. 

5109. After they have been examined ? — Their 
names should first be registered at the War Office. 
Then they should be examined, but they should not 
be appointed before having passed examination at the 
Sehool 7.57" 

5110. Do you think it would be better that serjeants 
wishing to be appointed to a Yeomanry regiment 
should be placed on the register, and then, previous to 
being appointed, should go to the School for examina- 
tion, or wou'd you let them be put on the register, 
and, in any case, require them to pass through the 
School?—I would have them placed on the register 
first. 

5111. A commanding officer would, more or less, 
select a serjeant whom he would like to go to the 
School ; but the serjeant could not be appointed to | 
a regiment until he had passed through the School ; . 
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would that be your plan?—Yes, it is absolutely 
necessary that he should pass. 

5112. (Colonel Biddulph.) You mentioned that some 
of the officers who came to you for certificates were 
very variously qualified, two being very much better 
than the others. Have you found that that has caused 
you any difficulty with respect to the certificates that 
you gave them?—Yes. 1! find it quite impossible 
to sign one form of certificate for all officers who come. 
Tn fact, the officers who come divide themselves into 
three classes: one, the first class, who would be, I con- 
sider, quite able to command a troop (but those are very 
few) in one month; the next are those who I consider 
have 2 certain knowledge of their duties, but are not 
sufficiently qualified to command a troop. The third 
class are those who are not qualified to receive any 
certificate at all; but there have only been two out of 
35 who have failed altogether. : 

5113. You would, in fact, recommend that there 
should be two forms of certificate?—I do not care 
about two forms, but £ should like to state in my own 
handwriting the exact qualification of each officer in 
each subject, and whether I consider that he is fit to 
command atroop or not. There should be a first and 
second class certificate. 

5114. Do you find a difficulty in giving the present 
certificate 1—Yes, I do; in fact, I could not sign the 
present certificate for more than three or four officers 
out of each class. 

5115. And yet there are cases in which you do not 
wish to deprive them altogether of a certificate ?—I 


think it would be most undesirable to deprive them of. 


a certificate, because they work just as much as the 
two or three who would get the certificate. In fact, 
the majority of them work eight and ten hours a day, 
and it would discourage them very much not to get a 
certificate at all. 

5116. Are there any third-class officers who do not 
deserve any certificate at all?—Only two out of the 35, 
and they were quite exceptional cases. They knew 
nothing at all when they cathe to the School, and they 
joined four or five days late. 

5117. In fact, the certificate which is laid down by 
the Regulation is only suited for first-class officers, of 
whom you get very few?—Yes; according to the 
present form of certificate, I have to certify that 
officers are conversant with their duties, and this I 
cannot honestly do except for about three officers in 
each class. 

5118. You are left without a certificate for the bulk 
of them !—Yes ; I have seen no other certificate up to 
the present time. I am waiting for a decision upon 
that point. Ne 

5119. (Captain Ridley.) For Yeomanry purposes, 


- you think that a second-class certificate would really 


be sufficient in ordinary cases?—No, I do not think it 
would be sufficient, but I think that an officer ought 
to get that certificate if he does his very best, as all of 
them do. He ought to get that certificate.at the end 
of a month, because it encourages him, and because he 
arrives at as high a state of efficiency as can be 
expected from him in a month. ret 

5120. Is that certificate to enable him to join a 
Yeomanry regiment?-Supposing a Lieutenant, for 
instance, was appointed to a Yeomanry regiment con- 
ditionally upon his obtaining a certificate, would you 
let him join the regiment upon that certificate ?—I 
think that the certificate should certainly entitle him 
to be appointed to a regiment. 

5121. But you would not allow him to have the 
command of a troop in a Yeomanry regiment without 
a first-class certificate?—I certainly think that he 
ought to obtain a first-class certificate before being 

ppointed to a troop. ‘ 

5122. (Mr. De la Bére.) Are you aware whether, at 
Aldershot, there is any feeling of preference among 
the serjeants for one Yeomanry regiment over another 
for local or financial reasons ?—I think that there is 
aly a great preference. 

5 ifs list was made out of the candidates for 
appointments, would you suggest that the serjeants 
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should themselves have a choice as to what Yeomanry 
regiment they should be attached to, or not?—I think 
that the commanding officers should have the choice. 

5124. Do you think that the serjeants should also 
have a choice ?—In answer to that question, I would 
say that many serjeants have said to me : “I would go 
to a certain regiment if I could get into a certain 
troop ; but I could not possibly go to a certain troop 
in another regiment, because I should get nothing 
besides my pay, and I could not possibly live.” 

5125. Does not it come to this, that the Govern- 
ment has actually instructed these men at a consider- 
able expense, and that they cannot get them to join 
Yeomanry regiments, which do not give a certain 
amount of extra pay to make an appointment an 
eligible one ?—I do not see that Government is put to 
any expense, for the serjeants are not instructed before 
appointment, they are merely examined. 

9126. (Major-General Shute.) Then I rather mis- 
understood you. I thought your idea was that there 
should be a candidate’s list of non-commissioned offi¢ers 
desirous of being appointed to Yeomaury regiments. 
fT understood that those were merely to be candidates, 
and not to be sent to you for instruction until they 
had been selected for certain corps. In that case the 
Government would not be put to any expense, as they 
would not be instructed until they were recommended 
for appointment ?—No, not until they had been recom- 
mended to a regiment. 

5127, As I understood, ‘a candidate’s list was to be 
kept at the War Office of serjeants recommended by 
Colonels of Cavalry regiments, and, as opportunity 
offered, they should be appointed as permanent ser- 
jeants in Yeomanry regiments, but that they should 
not be instructed until they obtained appointments ?— 
I recommended a mere register of names, and when a 
vacancy occurred the men should be sent to me for 
examination, not instruction, and then when I had 
passed them they should be appointed. By this means, 
no inefficient man could receive an appointment, and 
hence Government would be put to no expense. 

5128. (Captain Ridley.) I understood you to say, 
speaking of the unwillingness of serjeants to go to cer- 
tain Yeomanry regiments, that they told you that it 
was impossible for them to live upon the pay provided 
by the Government, and that they could not join a 
regiment unless they knew that that pay was supple- 
mented ?—Many serjeants have told me that. 

51239. Ii is very commonly known, I believe, that 
unless their pay is supplemented in some way it is 
quite impossible for them to live }—Yes, all of them 
have told me so. 

5130. As I understand, several serjeants have told 
you that it is impossible for them to join a regiment 
where there is merely the Government allowance to 
maintain them ?—Many sérjeants have told me so. 

5131. (Chairman.) Have you anything to add to 
your general evidence with regard to the officers ?—I 
should like to say that the officers who have been to 
the School have come there really with a determination 


‘to master their work ; they work not only at the School 


of instruction for five hours a day, but the majority of 
them work three or four hours extra every day. At 
the termination of their course they have all told me 
that they will come again to further qualify them- 
selves ; in fact, they come to the School with a deter- 
mination to learn their work thoroughly. They have 
written to me afterwards to say that they will come 
again themselves, and they think that the majority of 
the officers of their regiment will also come. 

5132. (Major-General Shute.) I believe it is no 
secret that you have had very flattering opinions ex- 
pressed with regard to the School by commanding 
officers of Yeomanry regiments in all directions P— 
Yes. I have not heard so much from commanding 
officers of regiments, bnt the officers who have come 
to the School say that they now quite take a pleasure 
in their work, because they feel that the men look 
up to them, and that they can lead their men in the 
field ; they have all expressed a wish to come again 
for a second month to gain further knowledge, for they 
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understand that they cannot master their duties in 
one month. 

5133. (Marquis of Ailesbury.) You stated that you 
had had experience of the case of one officer who 
became wonderfully improved during the month he 
passed at the School ?—Yes, I recollect him ; he took 
a great interest in his work. In fact, all of them do. 
I never saw officers take so much interest in their 
work ; aad they arrive at a state of efficiency which 
quite exceeds my expectations. I have had several 
officers who have been in the Yeomanry some fifteen 
years, and they have come to the school and gone 
through the whole course from the commencement. 
They did not consider that any of the preliminary 
work was irksome, but they worked through the 
whole of the preliminary drills just as if they were 
young officers who had just been appointed. 
speak too highly of the willingness, zeal, and attention 
paid to their duties. by one and all of the officers. of 
the Yeomanry. 

5134. (Chairman.) All things considered, I suppose 
there has been a fair amount of willingness shewn on 
the part of the non-commissioned officers also ?—Yes, 
except in the very first month when the School was 
first started and was not quite understood. Perhaps 
they thought that they were exceptional in being 
ordere¢: in the first instance to the School ; but since 


I cannot ° 


then a great amount of willingness has been shewn, 
and the permanent serjeants who have attended the 
School have undoubtedly woiked most willingly in 
every way. 

5135. Is there anything else that you would like to 
add to your evidence ?—With regard to the permanent 
serjeants, ] should like to mention that they are put 
to an expense at the School. They are put to extra 
expense, and that is the only thing I have heard 
against the School in any way.. I should like to add 
also, that although the pemmanent serjeants who have 
been sent to the School are qualified as instructors 
after a month’s instruction, yet, I am of opinion that 
they will soon become as rusty as ever at their work 
unless they are kept up to it, and sent to the School 
from time to time. The Inspecting Officers should 
examine the permanent serjeants most strictly at their 
inspections, and order those who are inefficient to the 
School of Instruction. It is of the utmost importance 
that the instructors should be kept up to the mark. 

5136. How does that extra expense arise ?—They 
state that it arises from their having to keep up an 
establishment for themselves and one for their families. 

5137. And they receive no separation allowance ?— 
No. Those men still belonging to the Regular Army 
get. a separation allowance, but the Yeomanry serjeants, 
being pensioners, do not receive it. 


The Witness withdrew, 


1 Colonel Oaxzs, C.B., 


5138. (Chairman.) Ithink you have had an oppor- 
tunity of again looking over the evidence which you 
and your colleague gave before the Committee 1—Y es. 

5139. I believe there is one recommendation of 
yours, which occurs in answer to question No. 1855, 
which you wish to qualify im some respects ?—I should 
like to do so. 

5140. I will read the answer to Question 1855. 
You there stated: “I think that if, on the average, 
300 men could be brought into the field, and the 
condition of joining a regiment were made rather 
more strict, so as to get in the real class of Yeomen, 
you would not have so many applications as are made 
in some regiments on account of their being such a 
mixed lot. I would make 300 the maximum and 200 
the minimum, and I would, reduce a few of the regi- 
ments—only those corps that could not really form a 
regiment ?”—I should like to qualify that, and, instead 
of that answer, I should like to propose that all regi- 
ments be reduced to six troops, and the strength of 
each regiment (exclusive of officers and permanent 


staff) be 250 Yeomen ; that they should be engaged 
' to serve for five years; and that no petty trades- 


men be taken, but only master tradesmen and Yeo- 
men; that of the 250 men, 200 only should be 
required to attend the drills and permanent duty 
annually, Those not attending would of course not 
receive pay. The men who were only present at one 
year’s training should be fined 3/., and those who 


_-were only present two years, 2/., and the fines should 


invariaoly be enforced. Regiments that do not muster 
150 men for two consecutive years at permanent 


-auty should be disbanded. The Government should 


retain power to call upon the whole of the 250 men 
on the rolls of the regiment to turn out in the event 
of the Yeomanry being required in the national defence. 
At every inspection a return should be rendered shew- 
ing the calling of each man. That I should like to 


_ replace my former answer. 


5141. You recommend that a regiment that can 
only muster 150 men for two consecutive years should 
be disbanded. Would you allow them to have any 
notice or not ?—I would make it a Standing Order, and 
if it was made.a Standing Order the persons who had 


_ to keep up the regiment would know that there was 


no help for them if they could not raise that number, 
that being the lowest standard. If for two consecutive 


think it would be a good thing. 


t 
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years they could not bring that number into the field 
you would then get rid of your weak regiments. It 
is a very small number, 150. men. 

5142. Have you any suggestion to make in the case 
of small regiments—for example, where it might not 
be possible to keep up two separate small regiments, 
but where one large one could be kept up? Have you 
any recommendations to make as to a consolidation 
of regiments in such cases?—I think that if you 
could arrange to bring two weak regiments together, 
and form one strong one, it would be an advantage. 
You would have less staff, because one staff would do 
for the two, presuming that you would give every 
regiment an Adjutant and permanent serjeants as they 
have at present. IJ think it is impossible for a regi- 
ment to be in a state of efficiency and to repay the 
Government for the expense of keeping it up without 
an Adjutant. 

5143, Are we to understand you to say that you 
would propose a reduction of all regiments which were 


below the strength of six troops?—Not if they can 
_ bring out the number of men required. ; 


5144, A good deal of evidence has been given before 
the Committee, to the effect that it would be impos- 
sible in most regiments. to carry out anything 
approaching to squadron organization. Do you think 
it is desirable, having in view the heavy additional 
expenditure which has been proposed, that we should 
endeavour to follow squadron organization where it 
can be effectively carried out, and that there should 
be one serjeant-major for two troops?—No, I do not 
I think that the 
serjeant-majors would serve one master and neglect 
the other ; they cannot serve the two. 

5145. In your original proposals for the arrangement 
of the permanent duty and troop drills, I think you 
suggested that they should be divided, roughly speak- 
ing, into three or four divisions P—Yes. 

5146. The evidence that we have had from com- 
manding officers, and other persons connected with the 
Yeomanry, seems to point to the prevalence of an 


opinion in favour of the men preferring to come out, at 


one time, for a longer period than at present. Do you see 
any objection to modifying your former proposal, or do 
you attach importance to the drills taking place at dif- 
ferent times ?—No, I should be quite pleased if they had 
their twelve days’ drill at once ; but it must be remem- 
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bered that even, withthe eight days at present, the men 
are constantly away on their market days or for private 
business. I doubt whether, if the twelve days were held 
consecutively, you would ever get the full strength 
out; whereas, by dividing the drills into three periods, 
the probability is that the corps could make it con- 
venient to give four consecutive days and be bond fide 
present. It is difficult to know at present exactly how 
many days a man can attend for drill. He can leave 
for a day, or for a portion of a day, out of these eight 
nominal days of permanent duty which are held. My 
object in dividing the time was to get the full time 
out of the men, but the Yeomanry officers are the best 
judges.of that. I think I am right in saying that it 
would only be the exception when men were present the 
whole of those twelve days, I think it is better to 
have twelve days, but it must be made a bond fide 
transaction, that is to say, that the men are there for 
twelve days. Then, again, with twelve days you would 
probably have two Sundays, and you would pay them 
and get no work out of them ; but with the four days’ 
system you could avoid all the Sundays. It is impossible 
without a certain amount of work te make the Yeomen 
efficient. At present, ib is extraordinary what little 
work they do get. You really only get four days’ 


bond fide drill out of the eight. 


5148. Even supposing that it was found necessary 
to give leave to a certain number of men once or even 
twice during the training period, would not ths 
advantage to the remainder of the regiment be 
sufficiently great to make it advisable that they 
should ‘be out for an extended period P—If you gave 
two days’ leave, and had two Sundays, you would only 
have eight days’ work for the men, and you pay them 
for twelve. Hight days ina year, really to make an 
efficient soldier, and to keep him in the Force. as an. 
efficient Yeoman, are very little, if you look to the 
main point, which is to have an efficient force for the 
defence of the country. ; : 

5149. We have had a diversity of opinion expressed 
about counting for pay the marching in and marching 
out days. Some regiments, it appears, do not draw 
pay for those days, and, therefore, they are practically 
out for ten days’ training >—Yes ; but soine regiments 
count that day, and havé two troop drills on it as well, 
which they also reckon as two of the drills qualifying 
them to receive pay for permanent duty. — 

5150. Would you recommend any uniform practice. 
to be adopted in regard to that ?—Ifit does not prevent - 
men joining, certainly do not pay them, but have two 


- more days’ work. If you want real efficiency out of 


* Committee which seems to shew that it would be im-. 


the men, you cannot teach them in so short a 


time. 

5151. Do you think that an Adjutant could take up - 
the administrative duties of two adjoining districts, or 
should you think that the same objection would apply: 
to that, as to a serjeant looking atter two troops ?.~ I 
think the same objection would apply to an Adjutant. 
I think that in small regiments it would be quite 
practicable for a man to perform the two duties, but. 
he would have two masters, and I think he would pull 
more with one, and stand more with one, than the 
other. I do not think it would be a success. 

5152. A good deal of evidence has been given to the 


possible to employ permanent serjeants exclusively .on 
military duties at all times of the year ; in such cases, 
do you see any objection to their being allowed to take 


_ civil emplcyment, provided that their military duties 


-always had the preference ?—If you could ensure that 


their military duties always had the preference, I think 
that certain civil employments would not be objection- 


able. : 
5153. From some of the answers that we have 


received to the circulars which have been addressed to 


officers commanding Yeomanry regiments, we are led 
to infer that independent corps might be recom-' 
mended in'some cases ; but I presume you would not 
recommend auything less than a regiment as an in- 
‘dependent corps, or would you suggest- independent 
squadrons.?—Not entirely independent. I do not 
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think that there would be any objection if you raised Cot. Oakes, 


some four or six squadrons, even independent, if they 

would meet under one head to be drilled for their per- 

manent duty ; but as to independent squadrons, if you 

had a squadron nominally 60 in number, I am afraid - 
that it would very soon be far weaker than that 

number ; and for the duties that are most suitable to 

Yeomanry, you want larger bodies of men than such a 

number as 60 for the season drill, in order to have 

them properly instructed. 

5154. Do you think that if the permanent duty were 
extended, any relaxation could be made with reference 
to troop drills ; could they be dispensed with as a neces- 
sity, if the permanent duty were increased ?—If the 
permanent duty were increased to twelve days, I thirk 
that all those troop mounted drills might be dispensed 
with. You would want your foot and squad drills 
on foot just the same for the carbine practice, and so 
forth. I think that the troop mounted drills which 
are at present held might all be dispensed with, if you 
could ensure your twelve days’ drill. 

5155. Is it your opinion that it might be made 
obligatory that every Yeoman should go through a 
regular Cavalry course of musketry instruction in a 
year ?—They should go through such a course as would 
make them good shots, for I think that unless they 
were good shots they would be of little use. 

5156. If they are to be good shots, would there be 
any hardship in making the musketry course obligatory ? 
—Not at all. Iam led to believe that if the men get 
any encouragement they are very fond of shooting. 

5157. Do you think it would be possible to intro- 
duce any regulation by which the Inspecting Officer, 
or some other person, should be able to put his hand 
on any man who was not properly trained at the time 
of the inspection.? and do you think there would’ be 
any hardship in the pay being disailowed in a case of 
very notorious incompetency in the general drill and 
turn out of any Yeoman ?—It would take an inspector 
some considerable time to decide such a point; because, 
by simply seeing a man going through his duties on a 
field day, he could not judge. 

5158. Could he not see, at ail events, whether a 
man was not fit to discharge his duties ?—I think it 
would be a difficult thing for the inspector to decide 
by just seeing a man go through a field-day. For 
instance, if he fell off his horse he could not judge by 


that, because even good riders may sometimes get 


hustled in the ranks and fall, and it might be said that 
he was evidently not fit for a Dragoon. I think it 
would be a very difficult thing for the inspector to 
decide by just looking at a man riding. But if the 
man had to go through a certain course of riding, in 
a riding-school, and you wanted to see whether he 
could turn his horse, you could then easily judge; 
at least I think I could, but not by just seeing him 
go through a field-day. That would lead to erroneous 
decisions. 

5159. Can you suggest any means by which the 
thoroughly incompetent men could be weeded out of 
the service?—As far as shooting goes, /it -would be 
sufficient to try a man at so many hundred yards ; but 
as to his capability of riding, or being able to manage 
his horse, you might put him through a course of riding 
before you put the man into the ranks. He should go 


- through the different rides in the regular Cavalry, and 


until he could do that you would not consider him fit 
to be put into the ranks. 

5160. Do you think it is possible to have anything 
like that in the Yeomanry ?— You have only to order 
it and have it carried out, but it would take a good 
deal more time ; it would certainly take a couple of 
days to go through a whole regiment in that 


way. 

5 161. Do you think that it should be in the power 
of the inspecting oflicer to make a special report of 
any men who he thought were thoroughly incompe-. 
tent to perform their ordinary duties P—I certainly 
think that he ought to do that if he thought that a 
man was not fit. : 

5162. Would you see any objection to there being a 
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Oot, Oakes, nominal roll, so that the presence or absence of those 
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men could be checked, for instance, next year.?+— 


If. the commanding officer gave the roll to the in-~ 
spector, and said these men are old ; or if the inspec- © 


ing officer noticed any man very inefficient he might 
naturally ask his name and put it down, and send it 
in in his report, and simply write to the officer com- 
manding the. Yeomanry regiment to say that these 
men are to be struck off the roll. 


5163, (Marquis of Ailesbury.) The result of the 


evidence we have heard is this, that there is a great 
difference between one regiment and another, especially 
between regiments in the South of England and those in 
the North of England, as regards the time of as- 


sembling for permanent duty, and a difference of 


opinion exists among them, probably, in consequence of 
the radius in which they are recruited being very 
different. Do not you think that some margin of 
choice might therefore be left to the regiments them- 
selves, whether they should go out for twelve days’ per- 
manent duty consecutively, or whetherthey should go out 
for twelve days at three different periods in the manner 
suggested by you ?—I think that before it is definitely 
settled, whether it should be twelve consecutive days or 


__ three periods of four days, it would be advisable that 


each regiment should be consulted, so as far as possible 
to meet the requirements of each regiment. 


5164. What you would wish to see would be twelve 
‘days’ duty done?—If you could get twelve consecu- 


tive days’ duty out of one regiment, because it was 
most convenient to the members of that regiment, let 
them have those twelve days; and if the next regiment 
found that they could give twelve days in three differ- 
ent periods, and it was more convenient to them, let 
them have it that way. toner, : 

5165. Or if it were divided into three periods of 
four days each?—Do you mean four days squadron 
drill and four days permanent duty ? : 

4166. Yes. Do you see any objection to a regiment 
having that option ?—I think not. It should be decided 


_by them what they would do, and let the Government 


authorize it. If it was more convenient for Lord 
Ailesbury’s regiment, for instance, to meet for twelve 
consecutive days, there would be no objection to that ; 
arid if it was more convenient for the Duke of 


_ Beaufort’s regiment, for instance, to meet for three 


periods of four days each,let them so meet. 

5167. You think that such facility might be afforded 
to suit the convenience of regiments ?—Yes, so longs 
you gain the main object—namely, efficiency, and 
get a certain numberof days out of each regiment. 
I think it would be much better for them to suit them- 
selves, 


5168. The minimum number of: days put together L. 


understand you to.say should be twelve P—Yes. 

5169. The marching days, in the case of some regi- 
ments (as was suggested just now by the Chairman), 
are different from others; that is to say, regiments 


‘that have very short distances to march to the regi- 


mental head-quarters, can very often get a very good 
day’s drill on the day on which they arrive, and they 
may be inspected on the day on which they are dis- 
missed, which gives them, practically, two days’ more 
drill?—Yes. - 


5170. On the other hand, regiments that have long. - 


distances to march get the same allowances for the 
marching days, but do not drill on those days. The 
pay, I think, might be kept altogether a, separate 
question, because what we are now talking of is the 


- number of working days that we are to get out of a: 
regiment, which, as I understand you, are to be 


twelve ?—Yes. ae 
5171. The marching days must really depend upon 
the distances that regiments have to march and the 
pay they should have f—As well as I remember, when 
I proposed that the drills should be divided into 


three different periods of four days each, there was no’ 


consideration about marching days. 
exclusive of marching days. 

5172. (Chairman.) You, say in your. evidence: 
“Finally, the corps should be called out for permanent 


I think I said 


- 
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duty for four days, exclusive of days occupied in 


marching to and from head-quarters”"?— Yes. 


assemble on Monday, to have three days’ drill (on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday), to be inspected 
on Friday, and go home on Saturday. Was that your 


5173, (Marquis of Ailesbury.) Your object is to 


intention with regard to the permanent duty ?—Is - 
your Lordship referring to the four days’ permanent — 


duty P : 


Yes, that was my intention. After the inspection, if 


5174. Yes, exclusive of the two marching days?— ~ 


the men could get home, I do not see why they should ~ 


not go, because after the inspection there is nothing 
.more to be done. ~ 
5175. Would you have the inspection on the Satur- 


day morning ?—I see no harm about the marching-out - 


day. I think that the men might very easily get away 
after their inspection on that day; but as to the 
marching-in day, I want to keep that as a drill day. 
5176. The first subject to be decided, and upon 
which we are anxious to have your opinion, is the 
number of days that you would like to exact from 
each Yeoman for work. I understood you to say that 
there ought to be twelve days in the whole ?—Yes. 


5177. And you think that those twelve days ought . 


to be paid for ?—Yes. ; 

5178, Might not a sum of money be fixed per man, 
from which he might be paid so much a day for twelve 
days; that is to say, if he left his home for the whole 
of those twelve days’ drill, and went 10 the regimental 
head-quarters. he should be paid so much ; but, if he 
went for any smaller number of days, or attended only 
two troop drills, he should be paid less?—I propose 
that he should be paid less> 


5179. With regard to. the junction of regiments, I. 


understood you to say that the class of Yeomen that 
you would: prefer to see composing a regiment of 
“Yeomanry should be bond fide Yeomen?—Yes, and 
master tradesmen. P 
5180. That uescription of man is more frequently 
found, is he not, in agricultural counties, where the 
population is less dense than in the manufacturing 
districts —Yes. 
5181. And the consequence would be: that a regi- 
ment so composed would be probably recruited in 
rather thinly-populated counties >—Yes. 


6182. Do you think it would be possible for two. 


regiments—for example, in counties like Wiltshire, 
Dorsetshire, Somersetshire, and Gloucestershire—to be 
under one Adjutant when’ they: would cover a radius 
of considerably more than 100 miles?—No, I only 
meant that to apply where there were two regiments 
adjacent to each other, otherwise I think it would be 
very disadvantageous. I only meant that one Adjutant 
' could do the duties where two regiments were recruited 


near each other, if you had one Adjutant for the two 


regiments. 

5183. If independent squadrons were allowed they 
would not have the advantage of the Adjutant’s drill, 
would they, because they would not be entitled to have 
an Adjutant?—If there were independent squadrons, 
so far as they were: independent, they would not, 
but only during the permanent duty, when they met 


would be dressed alike, and have one Adjutant for 
‘that battalion, as it were. 
_ 5184. (Chatirman.) It would be an assimilation to 

’ the administrative battalions in the Volunteers, would 
it not P—Yes. 


together to be drilled. I presume then, that they, ~ 


5185. (Marquis of Ailesbury.) The Inspecting Officer 


of Cavalry, I suppose, could not inspect all those separate 
' corps P—I presume that they would all meet for so many 
days’ duty. Those are the very duties which I think 


are so essential tothe Yeomanry. You could teach the - 


A BC toa squadron, but not the real working of the 

thing. . You might assemble those squadrons together 
for so many days to learn the drill (maneuvre). 

5186. It is not your opinion that it would be any 

. Improvement upon the present system, to disjoin large’ 

squadrons ?—It depends upori whether those squadrons 


could come out-strong. You must really have those ° 


ae 


- you not, of ascertaining whether aman is fit or not ?—- - 
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men out for work ; and some of the squadrons now are 
so weak that you can hardly call them squadrons. I 
cannot give an opinion upon that; whichever com- 
bines strength and efficiency is the best. 

5187. Is it not required that every squadron of the 
same regiment must have the same rules >—Théy must 
all serve for the permanent duty under the same rules 


'—the Government rules—and the same rules would 


never do if each squadron brought a drill of its 
own, 
5188. With respect to your personal observation of 


the individual members of each corps, is it not your 


practice, generally, or occasionally, to make a regiment 
ride past in single file, sé that you can see every horse 


and man!—Yes, certainly, as far as that goes; but I 


think that seeing «man ride past on a horse would 
hardly enable you to judge. For instance, if he was 4 


bad figure, you might put him down as inefficient, 
although he might be able to go through a ride, when 


his real fitness would be better tested ; and there might 


be a smart fellow who tumbled off his horse. I should 


not judge by seeing a man just ride past me; I should 


_ like to see him put through a certain course, and if he 


did not come up to that you could scratch him off. 
5189. But still you have a fair opportunity, have 


es. . 

5190. (Colonel Biddulph.) Do you consider that the 
time of the permanent serjeants is fully occupied ?— 
Not at present. , Se 
5191. You advocated, I think, an mcrease in the 


pay of the serjeants?—Yes. 


5192. Does not that appear to present this difficulty, 


‘that the Government are to allow a man a consider- 
_able amount ot pay, and yet his time is not to be fully 


occupied in their service ?—I would undertake to. give 
him quite enough to.occupy him the whole 12 months. 

5193. With a single troop ?—Yes. 

5194. Do you think that he could get the men out ? 
—He might not be able to find the men ; but iv order 
to have the men efficient, I would lay down a pro- 
gramme for him, in order to give him plenty of work 
for 12° months, if he was a good man. 

5195. Is the serjeant more the servant of the Captain 
of a troop, or of the Adjutant, during: the non-training 


_ period of the year, generally 2—If the Captain looks 


after the discipline and drill of his troop, he is his 


_ servant ; if.it is left to the Adjutant to do, the serjeant 


- for the troop drills, and everything, in fact, connected 


is his servant for drill purposes. Suppose the case of a 
permanent serjeant' with a troop of decent size—I do not 
mean one of only twelve men—he should be constantly 
going round and drilling those men on foot, even small 


parties of two or three, and attending to their rifle 


practice personally ; and, if two men like to go out for 
rifle practice, he should be constantly ready to attend 
them at any time.. 


5196. It has been stated generally, in evidence, that 
the Adjutant is charged with the general arrangements 


with the duties of the permanent serjeants, except 
when they are together for permanent duty ; and that, 
if a serjeant were appointed to two troops, it would be 
the Adjutant’s business to see the duties carried out? 
—I can hardly understand that, because I find 


constantly that two troops have their drills on the 

same day; and that is the excuse that is made by. 

the Adjutant, for not attending to both of them. [| 
have known as many as three and four troop drills to 


take place on the same day, and the Adjutant has said, 


_ “As they are on the same day, I cannot attend to 
_ them. I cannot be in four different places on the same 
’ day.” Ifthe Adjutant had the arrangement of it, he 


would’ hardly arrange for four troop drills on the same 


da; 


3 Y- ee 
_ 9197. On the other, hand,: has. the Adjutant to 
attend at every troop drill that is so arranged?—It is 


“ their own returus that I go by. 

198: (Captain Ridley.) Are there any regiments in 
your district that arrange to have their three mounted 
troop drills, which are required of all the men, on the 


_ three days immediately preceding the permanent duty ? 


average is 23, I think, including the officers. 


—TI car. hardly tell you, but I know that several of them 
have their troop drills on the day that they march in 
for permanent duty. 

5199. Supposing that system to be found practicable 
in some cases, would you approve of having three 
mounted troop drills, which should be required of all 
the men, on the three days immediately preceding the 
permanent duty? I mean, to have all the troops out? 
— Yes. 

5200. Ifthat were practicable, would it not, in some 
way, meet your suggestion with regard to having 
twelve days’ duty ?—It would be eleven days. 

5201. Making the first three days partly troop drill, 


and partly Adjutant’s drillP—If they all assembled. . 


together, it would be better to have some squadron 
drills ; but even then, I have a great objection to troop 
drills, even with a strong troop, say of 24 men; the 
They 
work in single rank at troop drills, and then they come 
to the permanent duty and work in two ranks. You 


teach them the Greek alphabet, and expect them ‘to 


read English on the field day. 

5202. When you speak of drilling in single ranks, 
would it be possible that the Yeomanry should be 
always drilled in rank entire ?—Yes.’ 


-5203. Have you considered at all what effect a 


reduction of all regiments, that do not come up to a 


_ certain number, would have in your district?, Have 


you looked at the strength of all the various regiments ? 
—Yes; and I believe it would reduce a good many, or 
it’ would make them exert’ themselves to keep their 
numbers up. But I believe it depends almost entirely 
upon what the Captains are, and what interest they 
take, and what knowledge they have of their drill. 

5204. What is your objection to a regiment consist- 
ing of more than 300 men; or, if you can get an efficient 
regiment, every man being thoroughly efficient, why 
should you object to a regiment of 600 men ?—First 
of all, there is‘only a certain amount of money to be 
spent, and you would not have sufficient money to pay 
them. If you can pay them, I haye no objection to 
your having them a thousand strong. 

6205. Would you like to distribute them over the 
country for that purpose !—I believe that at present 
there is only 80,0007. You only appear to wish to get 
men, but there is. not a sufficient vote; and again, do 
you mean to teach them? You have men who are of 
no use; and, therefore, I think it is better to ‘have 
10,000 men, well trained and properly officered, and 
who know their work, than 20,000 men who are 
helpless. 


5206. Supposing you had a strong regiment of eight . 


or ten good troops, and those troops were thoroughly 
efficient, why should you Jay down a hard and fast rule, 
and say that’ you would not have regiments of that 
strength '—Because you have not got the money to pay 


for them. I should be glad to have them, if you had 


the money to pay for them. 

5207. Then with regard to enlisting the men for 
five years, and fining them, have you any idea how you 
would enforce the fines ?—According to the way in 


which they are taken at present, the men are merely — 
nominal Yeomen, a great many of them; they come © 


to one duty, and then they are absent at the second, 
or the third, and so on. Then, again, they are of no 
use as Yeomen. If you had 250 as the strength of a 
regiment, and in five years you drilled all those 250 
for three years, you would have a good nucleus if you 
really wanted them. I inspected a regiment the other 
day, and I found that every man, who leaves without 
giving notice, is taken before a magistrate and fined 5/. 
It is carried out, and yet they get plenty of men ; many- 
joined this year at any rate. 

5208. What notice do they give ?—I do not know 
whether they are sworn, but they agree, I think, to 
give a notice of fourteen days ; and if they do not give 
notice, and do not appear at permanent duty, as many 
of them do not, and do not appear the following year 
again, they are fined 5/. 

5209. Is there any power to enforce that fine ?— 


‘They make an agreement with a man when ne come 


eG 3, 


Col. Oakes, 
C.B. 
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‘Some they cannot fine; but 
as a rule, in the case of all men who absent themselves, 
I am told they always carry that out, and a capital 
good system it is, 

5210. (Viscount Newport.) I understand from ‘your 
revised answer that you advocate a very large redue- 
tion of the Yeomanry ?—I calculate that the reduction 
will just avout, although, perhaps, not quite, meet what 
is wanted, and give no more men, but it will give you 
so much more efficiency. 

5211, Am I to understand that if you could keep 
up the present force of Yeomany, and they were pro- 
perly paid, you would rather see no reduction ?—If the 
money isto be found, and the staff is made efficient to 
carry out what I propose with regard to the staff, and 
you can pay 100,000 Yeomen, so much the better. 

5212. Have you made any calculation as to what 
the difterence in the expenditure would be if a reduc- 


tion was made to six troops !-—I can hardly say that I | 


can tell you that to a pound or two; but [ think, 
speaking youghly, that we should near ly be able to pay 
the serjeants and the Adjutants as I have proposed, 
and the whole of the Yeomanry would be cut down 
accordingly to meet that expense. 

5213. You only suggest this reduction under great 
pressure ?--- Under the } pressure of having no money to 
pay for thein. 

5214. Are you aware that, according to this return, 
28 regiments out of 40 would have to be reduced, so 
as to bring them to the strength which you have 
suggested should be the maximum strength ?—Yes, 
but you must take the minimum 150. 

5215. You say, “I propose that all regiments be 
reduced to six troops. and the strength of each regi- 
ment Seis of officers and permanent staff), ‘be 
250 Yeomen ” 1—Yes. 

5216. And lat is the maximum, is it not ?—Yes. 

5217. Are you aware that upon that calculation you 
would reduce 28 regiments-out of 40 ?—WNo, 1 was not 
aware of that. I have never seen that return. 

5218. Is it your opinion that a reduction of that 
kind could be easily carried out?-—I think that a 
reduction might be easily carried ory You have only 
to strike off the men. 

5219. You must reduce the seus of the troops, 
and do you not think that there would be great diffi- 
culty in doing it?—Yes, there might be a difficulty if 
you had the money to pay for them, but as you have 
not they will reduce themsélves. If the money is to 
be put out of the question,I should like to see 500 
Yeomen in each regiment. 

§220, Do not you think it would involve great diffi- 
culty in the different regiments if you attempted to 
reduce two troops !—Probably it would; but unless 
you can get efficient men they are much better away. 
It is in my opinion only wasting the public money if 
they are not efficient. 

5221. I understand that your suggestion is that a 
regiment is to coasist of not more than 250 men, of 
which 200 are to be called out ’—Yes, if they enlist 
for five years. If that were so, you could then give 
leave to 50 men for two years out of the five, so 
that in the course of five years they would have had 
three. ears’ service on permanent duty. 

5222, You mean that 50 men might have leave given 
them each year?—Yes ; for example, if you brought 
out for permanent duty 200 of the men; you would 
still have on your books 250, and, in the course of five 
years, each of those 250 would have had three seasons 
of drill. 

5223. A good deal of evidence has been given before 
the Committee to this effect, that to enlist Yeomen for 
a period of three years would not be popular with the 
farmers or other classes ?— Then I would not take them 
at all, because I do not sec the use of having them. 

5294, Might you not, in’ that case, lose men who 
might prove to be very v valuable'as Yeomen °—I think 


‘ nok: unless you can get three years’ service out of 


them the public money is expended upon them» for 
nothing. 
5225. Do you not think it probable that many 


answer the question here. 


farmers, who might be willing to serve for more than 


' three years, might not be willing to bind themselves to 


serve for as long a period as five vears, holding their 
farms with the liability io six months’ notice to quit, 
and who, although they might intend to serve for 20 
years, might not be willing to bind themselves to serve 
for five years ?—TI think it must be looked at as more 
than a Yeomanry question, and, as soldiers, I look 
upon them as a reserve force for the defence of the 
country ; and I think that the country should not be 
called upon to throw its money away. which I think it 
is doing at present. It should not be treated as a play- 
thing, which at present I think is very much the case. 
You want much more efficiency, in the corps. I may 
mention to the Committee that the most efficient corps 
I have ever seen is the Duke of Manchester’s regiment, 
which I have inspected this year, and hig men ae only 
30s. each. 

5226. You stated in your former AR 8 I believe, 
that the Yeomanry depended very much indeed upon” 
their troop officers ?>—Yes. 

5227.. Would it not, in your opinion, be very un- 
desirable to fetter the troop officers in any way that 
could possibly be avoided?—But many of the troop 
officers have nothing to do with the counties I have to 
visit in the course “of* my inspection ; some of them 
have, but many have not. 


5:28. One suggestion you make is that “No petty Questio 
tradesmen should be taken, only master tradesmen and 5140. 


yeomen.” Do you not think that many Captains of 
troops are anxious to obtain the best men they can for 
their troops ?—Some of them are. 

5229. Do you not think that all.of them are ?—No. 
I think ine what they »want, generally speaking, is 
numbers, and that they do not care what they have, so 
long as they have numbers. 

5230. Am I'to understand you to say that you do 
not think the Captains care what class of men they 
get?—I think that, generally speaking; now, in the 
present state of the Yeomanry, the first object with - 
them is to get numbers ; for instance, suppose that a 
nan is commanding a troop in a county in England, 
and he lives in Ireland all his time, how can he get men ? 

5231. But do you believe that that is a common 
occurrence ?—I do not know whether it is a common 
occurrence, but I know that it is often the case that 
men live out of the county. I believe that in every 
regiment two or three of the officers live out of the 
county. 

5232. (Major-General Shute.) Do you mean Cap- 


tains P—I do not say that. 


5233. (Viscount Newport.) What proportion of the 
Captains of Yeomanry regiments in your district should 
you say live out of their res spective counties ?—I can 
only tell you that by looking through the reburna, a 
cannot tell it you at this jaeanehis 

5234. Should. you think one in ten ?—I camuiet 
T cannot tell you till after 
October. 

5235. Some questions have been asked about Yeo- 
men being discharged as unfit for duty at the instance 
of the Inspecting Officer. Do not you think it would 
be regarded by the Captains as an implied censure upon 
them if men were discharged fiom their troops in that 


‘way ’—Yes, they would not like it. 


5236. Do you not think that it would be very un- 
popular among the men. of the troop ?—I daresay it 
would: but if there are such men in the ranks, I think 
it would be better if they were got rid of. 

5237. Cannot you imagine the case of a man, not 
very smart perhaps in the “ranks, but at’the same time 
a very respectable farmer, looked up to and known by 
all the men in his troop —would not the discharge of . 
such a man, simply because he was old and not very 
smart in the raiks, have a very bad effect upon the 
troop ?—Yes, I have no doubt it would; on some — 
oceasions I have found some old mien who were not at 


-all fit to be retained, and I have been told that they 


were very good recruiting serjeants in their way; and 
I have said, ‘‘ Very good ; ; if they can obtain recruits, 
so much tho better.” 
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5238. Do you not think that a great deal of discre- 
tion. should be allowed to officers commanding troops? 
—Yes, always subject to their commanding officer. 

5239. (Major-General Shute.) Referring to what 


you have said as to a permanent serjeant taking charge — 


of two troops, how do you think it would answer if 
_ each troop had a troop quartermaster-Yeoman, and one 
permanent drill serjeant, mounted, and that they were 
employed for drilling two troops?—At present, I 
believe that most troops have a quartermaster-serjeant- 
Yeoman. — 


5240, But not acknowledged’—Yes. Although he 


is not paid by the Government, they receive a half 


penny a day extra, or something like that. 

_ §241. I am supposing they were actual Yeomen ?— 
Yes, I think that actual Yeoman . quartermaster- 
serjeants would be a very guod to help to recruit ; they 
would do that part very well: but I do not think that 
as far as discipline or drill was concerned they would 
be of any use. ; 
_ 5242. Under those circnmstances, one mounted 

permanent serjeant would drill a squadron. Suppose 
he was a paid Yeoman and you had a paid troop 
quartermaster besides, how do you think that would 
answer !—I think that in many cases they: have them 
now. ‘They are not paid now, but I think that in 
most regiments they have a quartermaster-serjeant. 

5243. You are aware, probably, that the late Govern- 
ment made, or they wished to make, eight troops the 
maximum strength of every Yeomanry regiment in 
the country, without reference to whether it was in a 
county where there were great facilities for procuring 
horses and men ?—Yes, that is the maximum strength. 

5244. There were some exceptions. One was the 
Staffordshire Yeomanry, in which regiment IJ believe 
there are now 11 troops, and in that county they have 
no sort of difficulty in procuring men and _ horses. 
Would you, under similar circumstances, reduce the 
number to 250?—No, I never heard that there was 
‘such a difference before. But the fact is that you have 
only a certain amount of money, and you must put 
. apart so much of that to have the power of making a 
regiment efficient, and then divide the number and 
make them of a different strength, if you have a large 
county, where you can find good men. I just take 
the general view of getting so many men. 

5245. With reference to those who actually turned 
out at the inspection of 1874, you would only, to do 
what you propose as to the number they turn out 
for inspection, reduce exactly half the regiments of 
Yeomanry ?—If you had only one-half, and they were 
really efficient men, they would be of more use for the 
defence of the country than twice that number if they. 
were inefficient. ; 

5246. Then you would recommend a hard and fast 
rule with regard to strength, without reference to 
whether it was a good county for horses, or otherwise ? 
—That is a question which I think you must consult 
the Yeomanry gentiemen themselves about. Without 
wishing to make any very pointed allusion, I may 
state that Essex is not a very good county for horses; 
and perhaps it would be better to have made a lower 
reduction, and give to the county with horses the 
surplus men. ata ae 
_ 6247. You have stated thatthe regiment com- 
manded by the Duke of Manchester is most efficient. 
Are you aware that no man in that regiment has ever 
fired a rifle yet ?-—I have been talking about the drill. 
I have never seen any Yeomanry fire the rifle yet. I 
quite agree with you that all mounted corps ought to 
be armed with rifles. I reported all mounted corps 
that had no rifles three years ago, and I recommended 
_ that they should be done away witb, if they did not get 

them, . 
5248. (Colonel Baker.) You stated when you were 
here last that you had no experience with regard to 
Volunteers. Have ycu inspe:ted no regiment of 
Volunteers since that time ?—Yes, I have inspected 
the Duke of Manchester’s regiment. _ 
5249. I believe that the system of payment is this: 
That tho mounted Volunteer costs 17. 10s. per annum, 


and the Yeoman costs 4/. 16s. 1—Yes ; a mounted Col. Oakes, 
C.B. 


Volunteer may cost 2/., if there is a seérjeant that is 
efficient. — ; 

5250, You have to inspect a great many Yeomanry 
regiments, and you have seen the Duke of Manchester’s 
reciment of Mounted Volunteers, men who serve with- 
out pay, in contra-distinction to the Yeomanry, who 


_ Serve with pay ;. what is your opinion as to the 


respective corps?—With regard to the Duke of 
Manchester’s regiment, I was more than surprised at 
the state of efficiency in which they were. I inspected 
them the other day in all the details of drill, and I 
found them well instructed. I saw 50 of the men out 
practising sword exercise, and I told His Grace that I 


did not believe they could bring 50 men out of any » 


Regular Cavalry regiment to go through the exercise 
as well or better than those men. 

5251. Were the men and horses good P—Yes, they 
were very superior indeed. 

5252. Do you consider that they were superior to 
the average of Yeomanry regiments ?—Yes.. 

5253. It has been stated that they have not gone 
through any rifle practice ?---That has nothing to do 
with the question, because, if you order them to do it, 
they will have to do it; and I believe that arrange- 
ments are to be made for that purpose. I have reported 
that they should be provided with rifles, and I believe 
they are being got ready for them. When I first 
inspected the Yeomanry, | believe that there were two 
or three regiments unprovided with rifles. 

5254. Referring to the instructions issued to this 
Committee, you have seen, no doubt, that the Com- 
mittee is directed not to recommend a greater expendi- 
ture than was provided for in the Estimates of last 
year. Do you not consider that there must be a 
reduction in. the number of men under those con- 
ditions P—Undoubtedly. 

5255. If, as you say, a mounted Volunteer, :who 
costs 1/. 10s., has superior knowledge to a Yeoman, 
who cosis 4/. 16s., would not that seem to’ suggest 
a reasonable mode of meeting the difficulty ?— 
Certainly. 


5256. You find that a man who brings a horse, and- . 


serves without pay, is superior to another man who 


‘brings a horse, and serves with pay ?—Certainly, it is’ 
so in the case of the Duke of Manchester’s regiment ; © 


but I think it right here to mention that much private 
money is spent in keeping it up. : 


5257: That is the case both in the Yeomanry and in- 


the Mounted Volunteers, is it not ?>—Yes. 

5258. (Marquis of Ailesbury.) The men who serve 
in the Duke of Manchester’s regiment are, I believe, 
of a superior class altogether. A great many of them 
are gentlemen, are they not 1—Yes. 

5259. The farmer class who associate with those: 
gentlemen are not many in number, and the radius 
over which they are recruited is but small ?—On the 
contrary, it is very large indeed ; some of the men 
come a distance of 100 miles by railway. 

5260. Is eachtroop a considerable distance apart from 
the rest P—Yes. 


5261: Do you think that you could rely upon such a 


system, as that which exists in the Duke of Manchester’s 
regiment, being established through the different coun- 
ties, for the purpose of maintaining a Jarge force of 
12,000 or 14,000 men, which nuinber exists now in 


the Yeomanry !—-No, I think that a great deal depends - 


upon who is their commanding officer, and the trouble 
and interest he takes in the matter ; and that applies, 
J think, to the Yeomanry as well. 

5262. I rather gathered from your evidence, on a 
former occasion, that you thought it desirable to 
increase the pay of the Yeomanry P—Yes. — 

5263. But the Duke of Manchester has a better 
system even than that, has he not ?—I do not give an 
opinion ; but it is quite plain that there are 160 able 
and very efficient men, who are well, drilled, and 
take immense interest in their work, and they cost 
only 30s.a man, But the corpsismuch weaker this year. 

5264. With reference to mixed corps, the regiment 
which I command is composed, as you are aware, of 
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mounted men who are armed with rifles, and there are 
a certain number of dismounted men who move about 
upon cars. Those cars carry them with the regiment 
on the march ; and they can be sent forward, in case 
of outpost duty being required to be performed, 
supported by one or two squadrons, as the case may 
be, of Yeomanry. I am not sure whether Fides: geek 
or disapprove of that system ?—I do not disapprove of 
it as a system with an army, if the men are very highly 
trained and well disciplined. I think the system is 
good with an army; but’ not with a corps, because 


. you cannot give the men sufficient training. 


5265. Is it your opinion that the employment of . 
dismounted men carried on’cars for dismounted duty, 
combined with Cavalry, might, under certain ¢ircum- 
stances, prove useful ?—Yes, I think so, if they are 
very highly trained, and with a large army they would 
be of great use; but I think that you can hardly in- 
struct them sufficiently’in small bodies, they would 
want great practice over a country. 

5266. (Colonel Biddulph.) You mean, I think, this, 
that a corps of that sort should only exist as a separate 
tactical unit, and not as part of another corps !/—Yeés. 


The Witness withdrew. - 
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- APPENDIX B. 


SUMMARY of the Replies of Officers Commanding Regiments of Yeomanry Cavalry to list of 
questions forwarded to them from the War Office, on the 17th May 1875. 


Counry. 


Corrs. 


1. Is the necbent pay of your Adjutant, or any of your 


permanent serjeants, supplemented by any grant from 


the Contingent Fund or other source not recognised by 


the War Department? If so, give details. 


2. Should the permanent serjeants 
be allowed to accept civilemploy- 
ment, and if so, under what con- 
ditions and restrictions? 


ty Ayres. 
2. Berks 


3. Bucks .. 
4. Chester .. 


8. Denbigh 


6. Derby a 
-7, Devon ..- 


Batic! e's 


9. Dorset... 


10. Essex .. 
11. Glousester 
12. Hants °.. 
18. Herts .. 
14, Kent > . 
Wb. 1 mE 
16. Lanark .. 
Elie ont eas 
18. Lancaster 
19. ke 
20. Leicester 
21. Lothian 
-22, Middlesex 


23. Montgomery 


24, Northumberland 


.25, Nottingham 


7 See 

27. Oxford .. 
28. Pembroke 
29. Salop .. 
30. Somerset 
BES 

32. Stafford 


33. Suffolk .. — 


34, Warwick 


35. Meomoscland “0 


36. Wilts .. 


37, ‘Worcester 
38. York Ae 


, 


B39: 55: ene 


Ayrshire .. ae Hic 
Berks, . Ad aa hes 


Buckinghamshire ee a 


Earl of Chester’s .. Se 
Denbighshire ., ws 


Derbyshire...  ». a 
Royal Ist Devon .. an 
Royal North Deyon.. an 
Dorsetshire (Queen’s Own) 

Essex we . = te 
Gloucestershire oe sav 
Hampshire ., te +e 
Herts Ap an ne 
Royal Hast Kent .. ve 
West Kent .. . ay le 
Queen’s Own Royal Regiment 

(Glasgow.) _ 
Lanarkshire .. Pr te 
Duke of Lancaster’s Own .. 


Lancashire Hussars.. oe 


oc 


Prince Albert’s Own asia tegsbire 


East Lothian iti os 
Middlesex .. a ie 


Montgomeryshire a a 


Northumberland and Neweastle 


Southern Nottinghamshire. . 


Sherwood Rangers .. ae 


} Queen’s Own Oxford rele 


Castlemartin. . ual 56 
Shropshire .. of ee 
North Somerset... ee 
‘West Somerseh  ..) 
Queen’s Own Royal Regiment 
Suffolk. .. ne as 


‘Warwickshire ey ae 


Westmoreland and Cumberland 


Royal Wiltshire .. oF 


Queen's Own Worcestershire 
Yorkshire Hussars ., a 
1st West York + br 
2nd West York — me se 


oe 


No. 


‘House and 102. for regimental serjeant-major by 

' Officer Commanding; 10/7. for each serjeant 
by their Captains. 

401. to Adjutant, 


Adjutant, 1002. ; serjeants, 102. ae Contingent 
Fund ; latter also assisted by pies 


37. to each serjeant, 


4 serjeants have allowance for house rent. 


Adjutant, 30/.; from Contingent Fund ; serjeants 
helped by Captains. 
Adjutant, 302. 


aaa 177, 10s., and allowance to sérjeants. 

Adjutant assisted by Officer Commanding, ser- 
jeants from Contingent Fund. 

No. 

No. 

No. . 

Serjeants assisted by Captains. 

Serjeants and regimental a assisted by 
officers. 

No. 

10/, to serjeants. 

Serjeants are mounted from Troop funds. 

Adjutant and serjeauts helped by Captains, and 
the serjeants from Contingent Fund. 

No. 

No, Adjutant. 

Acting Adjutant is supplied with quarters and 
a horse - 

4s. 8d. a-day to Adjutant from Regimental 
Fund. 

2 serjeants, 1s.a-day ; and 1s, to serjeant-major 
from Regimental Fund. 

Adjutant, 100/, a-year. 

61. 15s. to each permanent serjeant.. 

51. to one serjeant. 


Rent of stores, which are used as quarters by 
regimental serjeant-major. 


5/, 5s. to each serjeant ; and extra to regimental | 


serjeant-major, 

Adjutant has 20/7. from Contingent Fund, and 
701. from Regimental Fund. 

1002. to Adjutant ; and 302. to regimental ser- 
jeant-major from Officer Commanding. 

Adjutant, 100/.; regimental serjeant-major, 
10/,; troop serjeant, 61. 


ee ee ee 


21, 10s. to serjeants for stores, and 2s. a-day to 
regimental serjeant-major from Contingent 

. Fund; house rent to troop serjeants from 
Captains. ; 

4l. to permanent serjeants. 


1s. a-day to regimental serjeant-major. 

No. 

Officers help serjeants. 

6d. a-day to regimental serjeant-major ; 202. to 


storekeeper ; 25/. to clerk. 
Pay of all supplemented by subscriptions. 


Yes, if ‘military duties are not 
interfered with, 
No. 


Yes, if military duties are not 
interfered with. 
Do. do. 


Certainly not, military duties _ 
should occupy all their 
time. 


. Yes, if military duties are not 


interfered with. 
Do, do. 


Do, 
Only drilling schools, &, 
Yes, 


- do. — 


Yes, if military duties are not 
interfered with. 
Yes, on certain duties, 


Yes, subject to approval of 
Officer Commanding. 
No. 
Not if their pay is increased. 
Yes, if military duties are not 
interfered with. 
Do. do. 
Do, do. 
No, but pay is insufficient, 


Yes, if military duties are not 
interfered with. 


Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Der do. 


Yes, but not public house. 


Yes, if military. duties are not 
interfered with, 


Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. . 
No, 


Yes, if Officers Commanding 
regiment and troops per- 

- mit. 

Yes, if military ‘duties are not 
interfered with. 

Do. do., and subject to 
consent of Officer. Com- 
manding ; 

Yes, if Officer Commanding 
consents. 

No. ° 


Counry, 


LYASE sets 
2. Berks . x 
8. Bucks .. 


4. Chester .. 


5. Denbigh # 
6. Derby .. He 
7. Devon . 
ty Ay au on 
9. Dorset .. Fi 
10. Essex 
11. Gloucester 
AZ: Hants . 
13. Herts 
14. Kent .. aa 
LbseG) 40 an 
16. Lanark .. 


Wie ” 
J8. Lancaster 


19. A) 


20. Leicester As 


21. Lothian, . dé: 


22, Middlesex 

23. Montgomery 
24, Northumberland 
25. Nottingham 


26. % 
27. Oxford .. 


28. Pembroke 

29. Salop oo we 
30. Somerset _ wy 
sl. , Ao 
32. Stafford.. — .. 
$8. Suffolk... .. 


34. Warwick “4 


35, Westmoreland 5e 
36. Wilts .. ra 
37. Worcester a 
38, York. a 


Summary, APPENDIx B.—continued. 


Corps. 


Ayrshire .. Ba 
Berkshire 


Buckinghamshire .. ue 
Earl of Chester’s .. 


Denbighshire 

Derbyshire .. 

Royallst Devon .. 

North Devon (Mounted Rifles) 
Dorsetshire (Queen’s Own) 
Essex.’. ae ae 
Gloucestershire . a 
Hampshire .. os a 
Herts... 

East Kent .. .. fe 
West Kent .. Se “ 
Queen’s Own Royal Regiment 


_ (Glasgow.) 
Lanarkshire .. fic 


Duke of Lancaster’s Own 


Lancashire Hussars. . Bu 


Prince Albert’s Own Leicestershire 


East Lothian 
Middlesex .. 
Montgomeryshire .. 


Northumberland and Newcastle 


“Southern Nottinghamshire ae 


Sherwood Rangers .. 
Queen’s Own Oxford és 


Pembrokeshire a ae 
Shropshire .. ? = oe 
North Somerset va we 


West Somerset, .. oe 


’Queen’s Own Royal Regiment 


Suffolk aS as an 
Warwickshire ., Ss 


Westmoreland and Cumberland 
Royal Wiltshire .. es 
Queen’s Own Worcestershire 


Yorkshire Hussars .. as 


lst West York  .. ee 
2nd West York ae oe 


oe 
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alterations in the saddlery, 
arming,.or clothing of your 
regiment? 


3. Do you recommend any | 4. What do you consider should 


be the minimum strength of 
a regiment? And of a 


troop? 


5. Do you see any objection 
all’ officers (not havi 
served in the Regular é 
Cavalry) who may join the 
Yeomanry hereaiter, below 
the rank of field officer, being 
compelled to attend the 
School of Instruction at 
Aldershot ? 


Snider recommended. 


Do. do. 


Breech - loading rifle, 
central fire, without 
capping, 

Central fire breech- 
loaders, leggings and 
ankle boots. 

No. 


Snider recommended. 


Westley-Richards car- 
bine 1s inconvenient. 


Carbine to be self 


capping. 
Sword sufficient. 


A lighter saddle. 

No. . * 
New Cavalry carbine. 
No. 

No, except in carbine. . 
Government saddles. 
Might be improved. 


No, unless applied. to 
whole force. 
No. ” 


Carbine should 
require capping. 
Improved saddlery. 


not 


Saddles too heavy. 
No 


Carbine buckets slung at 
~ side of saddle. 
Better a 


Better penis self-ignit- 
ing cartridges, and 
working dress. 

Carbine should not re- 


quire capping. 
Not at present. 


| No. 


No. 


Assimilate to Line, but 


-no gold lace. Sword 
and pistol. 
Wallets instead of 
holsters. 
Snider carbine and 
buckets. 


3 squadrons, 40 per troop. 
200 for regiment, 50 for 


troop. 
4 troops, 35 men each. 


40 per troop. 


233 for regiment, 50 for 
troop. 
8 troops of 36 men n each. 


No minimum. 


Minimum 200; maxi- 
mum 40 per troop: 


420 for regiment, 60 for | 


troop. 
Cannot say. 


8 troops of 46 men. 


4 to 8 troops, no mini- 
mum. 

200 for regiment, 40 for 
troop.” 


{-300-for regiment, 50 for 


troop. , 

200 for regiment, 50 for 
troop. 

200 for regiment, 50 for 
troop. ; 

6 troops of 50 men each. 


4 troops of 50 men each. 


200 for regiment, 50 for 
troop. . 

320 for regiment, 40 for 
troop. 

4 troops of 40 men. 


As at present. 
As at present. 


1 squadron, 40 men per 
troop. 

390 for regiment, 78 for 
troop. 

3 troops, 70 men each. 

4, 9) BDaierns 

6 i 8Ont 

As at present. 


or 


4 troops of 40 men each. 


250 for regiment, 24 for 

'” troop. 

380 for regiment, 40 for 
troop. © 

2 squadrons, 50 men per 
troop. 

200 for regiment, 50 for. 
troop. 


209 for regiment, 50 for 
troop. 


300 for regiment, 50 for 
troop. 

200 for regiment ; troops 
variable. 

8 troops, 24 men each. 


400 for regiment, 50 for 
troop. 


Depends on district. 


4. troops of 58 men, 


Yes. 


t 
No. 
Desirable for all officers, — 


but shouldnot be com- 
pulsory. 
No. | ‘ 


No. 
No. 
Should be left to the | 
officers. 
No. * 
Yes. 


Very desirable. 


nance arate ay 


No..* 


No, unless fully qualified. 
No, or Cavalry regiment. 
Very desirable. 


No. - . @ 
No, or Cavalry regiment. — 
No. . 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 
No, or Cavalry. regi- 
ment. . 
Not if it can be carried 


out. 
No. 


' Compulsion detrimental. 


Do. do. 


Compulsion inexpedient. 


No. 
No. t 


None; Cavalry regiment 
might be allowed in 
some cases. 

Beneficial, but difficult 
to enforce, 

No. 


No. 


All officers should attend 
at school or regiment. 


pave to discretion of 
officers. 
No, or regiment, 
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Summary, Appenpix B.—continued. 


County. 


1. Ayr 
2. Berks .. 
3. Bucks .. “A 
4, Chester... on 
5.Denbigh —.. 
5. Derby .. ra 
7. Devon .. Se 


). Dorset .. 
De Bissexe i. 5) Visi 
l, Gloucester ae 
2; Hants .. 
3. Herts .. 
4. Kent... 48 
Be 5 7 
5. Lanark .. 


iis Sah ns 

5. Lancaster Ae 
J. a ue 
). Leicester a 


pointment. . 
1. Lothian. . .. | Bast Lothian ae ..| Afterwards. Extend to 10 days. Not if permanent duty is 
increased. 
y. Middlesex §..| Middlesex .. Both. Extend to 10 days. No. 
3. Montgomery ..| Montgomeryshire .. Be Béfore. No. Yes, if men will come. 
{. Northumberland | Northumberland and Newcastle Before. No. Yes, with pay. 
5. Nottingham Southern Nottinghamshire. . -»| Both. No. Yes. 
3. 3, ..| Sherwood Rangers .. oe «>| No. No. Yes, but not too strictly. 
7. Oxford .. ee} Queen’s Own Oxford ‘ Both. Squadron drills, with | Yes, with pay. 
pay. 
3. Pembroke —_.. | Pembrokeshire -«| Both. Increased pay. Leave to Officer Com- 
manding. 
).Salop ,.  ..| Shropshire .. Afterwards. 10 days under canvas. Yes. Increase to 6, and _ 
‘ ; ; give pay. 
), Somerset ..| North Somerset ..| Afterwards. None. Yes. 
L. 5 .. | West Somerset Before.» Increase to 12 days; and | Yes, with pay. 
y give 4 days’ leave with- 
ee out pay to efficient men. ' 
2. Staiiord. . --| Queen’s Own Royal Regiment Afterwards, if necessary. | 2 more days at least. Yes. 
3, Suifolk .. +. | Suffolk +. fe Afterwards. Increase to 10 days. Yes. 
tf. Warwick =. | Warwickshire be Both, if necessary. 12 days; leave to be-| Should be voluntary, 
‘ ’ granted for  day’s and pay should be 
Ee nhs . ou absence. granted. 
5. Westmoreland ..| Westmoreland and Cumberland ..| Before. No. Yes. 
6. Wilts ..  ..| Royal Wiltshire .. Both, if necessary. Might be improved. Regiments vary. 
7. Worcester _..| Queen’s Own Worcestershire ‘\ ..| Before only. No. Vee. 
8. York ..  ..| Yorkshire Hussars nd a .. |, Pass examination, and go | Extend to10 days; with | One only for all. 
gee iF i: : to school or regiment lower pay for marching 
Shia), care | afterwards when neces- days." 
' as : sary. 
: we ..} Ist West York .. us ..| Both. ‘| Nos » Yew: 
Fon Cas ee be 2nd West Vork? trate: Fe ..| After, if desired by 13 days, with leave in | Yes, with discretion to 
- : ie : mee Officer Commanding. ' urgent cases. Officer Commanding. 
. o Oransees , i . y . 
2H 


= 
> 


Corps. 


6. Do you consider the per- 
manent serjeants should be 
examined at the School of 
Instruction before appoint- 
ment? Orshould they be sent 
there from time to time 
afterwards ? 


+} Ayrshire .. 
| Berkshire 


Buckinghamshire .. 


| Earl of Chester’s 
| Denbighshire Af “fs 


Derbyshire .. 
Royal Lat Deyon 
North Devon (Mounted Rifles) 


Dorsetshire (Queen’s Own) 
Essex. . a 
Gloucestershire 


Hampshire ..  .. bie 


.| Herts... ie aye as 


East Kent .. be ia 
West Kent '.. Sr as 
Queen’s Own Royal Regiment 


*(Glasgow.) 
Lanarkshire .. ye, 


Duke of Lancaster’s Own .. 


Lancashire Hussars . . a 


Prince Albert’s Own Leicestershire 


7. Do you recommend any 
change in the present 
arrangements for per- 
manent duty? 


Not before appointment. 

Before, and after if neces- 
sary. 

Yes, both. 

Afterwards, if necessary. 

Do. do. 

Afterwards. 


Yes, both. 


Afterwards. 


Both if necessary. 

Only if drill is changed. 
Before appointment. 
Latter preferable. 
Latter only. 

Yes, and every 5 years. 
Do. do. 


Both. 
Both. 


After, if necessary. 
Before appointment. 


They should receive a 
certificate before ap- 


More pay recommended. 

12 days, in 2 periods of 
4 and 8. 

12 days, in 3 periods. 


Increase to 12 days. 


A squadvon drill with pay 
before permanentduty. 
Might be doubled. 


No. 

Extend to 10 days. 

Extend to 10 days with 
pay- 

No. 


Not if squadron drills are 
encouraged. 
Extend to 12 days. 


No. 
8 days, exclusive of 


marching days. 
No. 


SING 


| 


| 
| 


8. Shovld the troop drills be, 
continued ? 


3 drills, with pay. 


Not if permanent duty is 
extended to 12 days. 

Should be voluntary. 

Certainly, most 
tant. 

Yes, and paid fov. 


Impor- 


No. 


Leave to Captains and 
give 5s. per drill. 

No; there should be extra 
days before permanent 
duty. 

Yes. 


Yes. 


Certainly. 


Yes, with pay according 
to distance. 
One sufficient. 


Yes, with pay. 
Yes, and give pay 


squadron drills. 
Yes, with pay. 


for 


2° days, added: to per- 
manent duty would be 
better. 

Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 
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Summary, Appenpix B.—continued. 


9. Is the Regulation enforced 20 


as to no pay being drawn for 


. Should horses be, in all 
cases, the property of the 
men who ride them? Or, 


11. Do you draw pay for mex 


County. | Conrs. t duty unle who come to tie permanent — 
ie | si jan has attended three | SBOWd the men be allowed | quiy Gismounted? 
| apap ams under what conditions?’ 
; 2a! Sear panei: 2 Peep a S:.. 
TG acl ..| Ayrshire .. 20 Sa Sie PNAS y No; hire or borrow in | No. , 
case of lameness, &c. 
2. Berks .. ..| Berkshire .. <e ete ve| YES As far as possible. No. 
3. Bucks .. ..| Buckinghamshire .. Yes; leave is granted in | Leave to Officer Com- | No. 
; some cases. manding troop. 
4. Chester. . .. | Earl of Chester’s .. a Yes, strictly. As far as possible. No. 
5. Denbigh ..| Denbighshire ws ..| As far as possible. Impracticable. No. 
6. Derby .. ..| Derbyshire .. as ae Only for recruits. Yes, or a relative’s, at | No. 
| time of joining. Bor- | 
rowing or hiring may 
be allowed afterwards. 
7. Devon . -.| Royal Ist Deyon .. ha Yes. No objection to, hiring | No. 
| or borrowing. 
Ce iba ie : ..}| North Devon (Mounted Rifles) Yes. For batmen, saddler, 
: armourer, and 1 clerk. 
9. Dorset .. ..| Dorsetshire (Queen’s Own) Yes, except in special | Yes, if possible. No. 
: cases. 

10. Essex .. ..| Hssex Se 6 . | As far as possible. Immaterial. For Officers’ servante,, 
men of field battery, 
and bandsmen. 

11. Gloucester —_.. | Gloucestershire Yes. i¥ies. No. 

12. Hants ..| Hampshire .. e As far as possible. As far as possible. Bandsmen only. 

13. Herts .. ..| Herts; Be os ne -.| Yes. As far as possible, but no | No. 

: objection to borrowing 
: or hiring. _ 
14, Kent .. ..| Hast Kent ,.. oe ie Never. | Hire or borrow in case | One orderly. 
“ ae of lameness. 

ips" ss ae ..| West Kent .. ae Kf «| Yes. | Yes, or father’s, &e. No. 

16. Lanark .. -.| Queen’s Own Royal Regiment Yes, unless absent with | Not essential. No. 

(Glasgow.) leave. > 

Wer ies “e ..| Lanarkshire .. 46 Yes, as a rule. Not essential, but horses | Only for bandsmen, and. 

should be guaranteed. then at reduced rate. 

18. Lancaster ..| Duke of Lancaster's Own . Yes. Not essential. Noy: ‘ 

19. As ..| Lancashire Hussars. . rs ell pen. No; borrow but not hire. | No. 

20. Leicester ..| Prince Albert’s Own Leicestershire | Not always. Town troops may hire. | No. : 

21. Lothian, . ..| Hast Lothian aie +. eo] SB. No; may hire or borrow. | No. 

22. Middlesex ..| Middlesex .. ate 8 Bait Sao? No; may hire or borrow. | Only for armiouter fand 

: ; ' orderly-room clerk. 

23. Montgomery ..| Montgomeryshire .. One, and squad drills | No; may hire or borrow. | No. ‘ 

are required. 

24, Northumberland | Northumberland and Newcastle Yes, except in special | Desirable, but not prac- | Only in special cases and 

cases. ticable. for dismounted troop. 

25. Nottingham ..{ Southern Nottinghamshire. . Yes, except in cases of | Hire or borrow, under} No: : 

special leave. restrictions. 

26. * ..| Sherwood Rangers .. ae As far as possible. Desirable. No. 

27. Oxford .. .. | Queen’s Own Oxford 36 Yes, but drills are often | Own, or borrowed, not | No. 

only nominal. hired. 

28. Pembroke .. | Pembrokeshire a we -«| Not strictly. Yes. No. 

29. Salop. .. ..| Shropshire .. 23 “5 No. Not necessary. No. 

30. Somerset ..| North Somerset ..« tke Yes. Borrow from relatives. No., 

31. * ..| West Somerset ne Yes, except in cases of | Immaterial. No. 

: leave. ; 
32. Stafford .-| Queen’s Own Royal Regiment ..| Yes. Yes: may borrow on | No. 
certain conditions. 4 
33, Suffolk .. ..| Suffolk BD ar ns As far as possible. No; but horses should | Only im cases of accident | 
; , be always available. tothemselves or horses. 
34. Warwick ..| Warwickshire es ..| Yes, except in case of | Leave to Captains of except bandsmen 
‘ leave. troops. ing duty of tram- 
. peter. 
35. Westmoreland..| Westmoreland and Cumberland ..| As far as practicable. Yes, as a rule; 20 per | No. / 


. Wilts 
. Woreester 
. York °.. 


Royal Wiltshire .. 


Queen’s Own Worcestershire 
Yorkshire Hussars .. AD 
Ist West York fs ard 


2nd West York as 4a 


With few exceptions. 


Not strictly. 
As far as possible. 
Yes. 


Yes. 


‘cent. might be , hired 
or borrowed. 

Yes, as a rule; borrow 
from relatives. 

Some may be borrowed. 


Leave to troop officer: - 


Immaterial, if ‘horses 
are forthcoming. 

Not necessarily, hiring 

or borrowing cannot 

be prohibited. 


a 


Only for men on cars. 


No. 


No, except for men who 
do dismounted duties. 
No. | 


: 


en WE eS pve oT a: 


ete rhe gion 
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Summary, Appenpix B.—continued. 


° 


12. Do you draw pay for men | 13, Are the men in your regi- 


14, If so, what punishment do 


County. Corrs. who are absent from per- ment bound to serve for any you inflict for any breach of 
manent. duty with leave ? stipulated time ? engagement ? 
SipAyEe cde eAyrshire =. xa ea No. No; undesirable. 36 HE se 
2. Berks .. --| Berkshire .. Neo haa aa MNOs For 3 years at least. . Liable to 5l.; but not 
: ; enforced. 
3. Bucks .. +. | Buckinghamshire 5 soil NOs For 3 years. No penalties inflicted. 
4, Chester .. ..| Earl of Chester’s .. Site NOs No. ae an es 
8. Denbigh ..| Denbighshire be Seek ~ oe No: No. mi SN ce Shae an 
6. Derby .. ia Derbyshire ve ais 50 No. For 5 years. Fines and dismissal in 
some cases. __ 
7. Devon .. «-| Royalist Devon .. ae No, unless leave is given | For3 years, butit cannot | None can be inflicted. 
Sei under special circum- be enforced, 
stances. 
Shs ied «.| North Devon (Mounted Rifies) No. No: we ie a0 
9. Dorset .. _ ..| Dorsetshire (Queen’s Own) «.| No. No. ee ae eo 
10, Egsex .. O 6/00) Ss ea --| Not as a rule. No. an ee ee 
11. Gloucester —..| Gloucestershire ¥ «ei eNO: For 3 years. Fines. 
112. Hants .. ».| Hampshire .. A 5 --| No. For 3 years. Fine, but rarely en- 
forced. 
13. Herts .. op Herts. ¢ be 5 -«| No. r No. *e ee es 
14,Kent .. ...|/East Kent .. iF. ve} No. For 3 years. 51. fine. 
bie ee +. | West Kent .. oe AG -. | No. For 3 years. 5/. fine. 
16. Lanark .. »+|Queen’s Own Royal Regiment | No. For 3 years. 51, fine. 
(Glasgow). 
LS Son aa es és Pr heen ne ees bn |' NOs No. Refund cost’ of overalls 
: and boots. 
18, Lancaster _ ..| Duke of Lancaster's Own ..  ..| No. No. oe Oe MG 
19. We ae .. |, Lancashire Hussars .. se ..| No. No. None. 
20. Leicester --| Prince Albert’s Own Leicestershire | No. For 12 years. Fine of 107. 
21. Lothian... -+| East Lothian... Mss “o oe| No. For 3 years. Fines. 
. 22. Middlesex --| Middlesex .. ate : He Sais For 3 years. Fines. 
23, Montgomery ..| Montgomeryshire .. oe -.| No. No. a an a 
24, Northumberland | Northumberland and Newcastle ..| No. For 3 years. None. 
25. Nottingham ..| Southern Nottinghamshire. . «| No. No. + ee oe 
26. é -| Sherwood Rangers .. a3 «.| No. No. +e 29 
27. Oxford .. .- | Queen’s Own Oxford Ss --| No, except for a day. No. : , 
28. Pembroke a Pembrokeshire _ .. ye «e| No. No. None. 
29.Salop ..— or Shropshire .. wa ue .-| No. For 3 years. None. 
30. Somerset -»| North Somerset .. 3 wolLINO: For 3 years. Fines. 
: 31. ” ae West Somerset nf re -»| No. No. Finés for absence: ’ 
32. Stafford.. .. Queen’s Own Royal Regiment ..| No. For 3 years. Fines. 
33. Suffolk .. te ts | KL No, For 3 years. None. 
34, Warwick | Warwickshire . AL Ag .-| No. For’3 years. Summon them. 
_ 35. Westmoreland. .| Westmoreland and Cumberland ..| No. No. on ‘ 
36. Wilts .. -..| Royal Wiltshire .. ..  ..| No. ‘No. ea ; 
37. Worcester ..| Queen’s Own Worcestershire No. No. 4 a a8 
38. York .. . «| Yorkshire Hussars .. ee No. No; exceptin a few cases. | Men leaving soon after 
Pre) ie ee Ho) Or } joining have been called 
on to repay expenses 
ti ee i incurred for them. 
So. 1% as ++} 1st West York BS ae --}) No. No. An ae dic 
40.5; Se we Zpd West York .... = .. -.| No. For 3 years, 21. deposit’ would: be for- 


feited. 


Country. 


1. Ayr 
2. Berks 


3, Bucks os 

4. Chester .. 

5, Denbigh 

6. Derby 

7. Devon .. 

3. okies 

9. Dorset '.. 
10, Essex 


11. Gloucester 


12; Hants . 


13. Herts 

1a. Kent: 

15. 

46. Lanark .. 
ipa Re 


18. Laneaster 
Baan 
20. Leicester 


21. Lothian. . 


22, Middlesex 


23. Montgomery 


24, Northumberland 


25. Nottingham 


26. ’, 
27. Oxford .. 
28. Pembroke 
29, Salop 
30. Somerset 
$i ee 
32, Stafford... 
33. Suffolk .. 
34, Warwick 


35. ‘Westmoreland. 4 
36. Wilts .. 
37. Worcester 
38. York . 4 


_ 98. 55, 


40. wo sil 


East Lothian Fi Air a 


| Shropshire .. 
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15. Do you see any objection t 
toa Ab stapes being bound to 5 
serye for, say three years, - 4 
subject, in case of an earlier | 16- Is the Contingent Fund of | 47 1s any person beside your 


a ‘ ‘ A ; i kept as a ‘ + ; 
Corrs. resignation, to his being | YOUr Tegiment self acquainted with the 
required to reimburse the pel cal account at 4 | ‘administration of it? 
Contingent Fund for the |- P®2*eTs* 
outlay involved in equipping 
him? 
Ayrshire... x ..| See 13. Yes. Adjatant and — other 


officers. 

Few payments since 
Officer Commanding 
joined. 

Committee of 5 officers. 


Good, if practicable. Yes. 


Berkshire .. NE i AG 


Buckinghamshire .. aye --| Could not be enforced. Yes. 


Earl of Chester’s Yes. Yes. | Adjutant under Officer | 


Commanding. 
Denbighshire a te ..| Very desirable. Yes. No. 
Derbyshire Ae oh “5 ..| See 18 and 14. | Yes. | Board of officers. 
Royalist Devon .. aa Undesirable. Yes. Tho Adjutant. 
North Devon (Mounted Rifes) Impossible. Yes, The Adjatant. 
Dorsetshire (Queen’s Own) Inexpedient. Yes. The Adjutant. 


Hssex.. ue ae ar ..| Beneficial if possible. | Yes. Open to any officer. 


The Adjutant. 


Gloucestershire se ba ..| None. Yes. 


The Adjutant. * 


None. Yes, with Regimental 
; Fund. 
No; Ist year, 4/.; 2nd ' Yes. 
year, 3/.; 3rd year, 2/. |- 
No. ; Yes. 


Hampshire ., Ae ss 


Herts.. 26 is b 4 * Not necessarily. 


East Kent .. SUEY vials a8 


; “Adjutant and officers. 
} All the officers. 


West Kent .. Ar Ae ee 


No; with graduated |-Yes..— 
fines, ; 


Queen’s Owh Royal Regiment | No Yes. Adjutant and any officer 
(Glasgow). who desires. 
Lanarkshire .. as ies ee No. 
Duke of Lancaster’s Own .. ..| Inexyedient. It is divided among Cap- | See 16. 
: tains of troops. ; 
Lancashire Hussars.. are +e| No. ; Yes, . Committee of Officers. 


The period should be} Yes. Adjutant. 
12 years. ; 
No. Not hitherto, but will be 


“for future. 


Prince Albert’s Own Leicestershire 


The quartermaster of No.1 
troop who is Acting 
Paymaster. 

0. 


Middlesex .. ihe oo .|-No. Yes. 


Adjutant and Command- 


Montgomeryshire .. ate Impossible. Yes. 
ing Officer’s agent. 
Northumberland and Neweasile No; but no payment | Yes. The Major. 
should be made by a ; 
Yeoman leaving dis- 
trict. ; 
..| Southern Nottinghamshire .. ..| Undesirable. Yes. Open to any officer. 
Sherwood Rangers .. i .. | Impracticable. Yes. All officers. 


Major and onc Captain, 
No. 


Queen’s Own Oxford Objectionable. Yes. 


Pembrokeshire Immaterial. Yes. 


Adjntant. 
North Somerset... at sa No oe 

| No, 

Adjutant. 

No. 

Adjutavt. . 

: Adjutant. 

Adjutant and Board of 
- Officers. 

Adjutant. 

. No. 

Adjutant. 

| Adjutant. 


West Somerset Impracticable. Pred he ea 


Queen’s Own Royal Regiment. .,| No. Yes. 


Suffolk Ag a sen ..| No. Yes. 


Warwickshire ae Aes ay inte Yes, 


Westmoreland and Cumberiand 
Royal Wiltshire .. 


Good, if practicable. Yes.. 


Tnexpedient. Yes. 


Queen’s Own Worcestershire «| No. Yes. 


Yorkshire Hussars .. ae fe 


1st West York - x 
2nd West York .. Js aa 


See 14. Yes. 


Could not be enforced. Yes. 


A deposit on joining | Yea. 
would be desirable. 


gt 


4. Chester .. 
5. Denbigh 
6. Derby. . 


4. Devon .. 


9, Dorset .. 


10. Essex 


UL Gloucester 


312. Hants . 
13. Herts .. 
14. Kent 


> 
f; Pena? iy 


18. Laneaster 
es 
"20. Leicestor 


21. Lothian... 
_ 22. Middlesex 


™“) 


23. Montgomery — 
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Summary, Appenpix B.—continued. 
; 


Corps. 


Ayrshire 


Berkshire .. 55 ae 


iis ighamehivo 
Earl of Chiester’s 
Dadhiphshive ed 
Derbyshire 


Royal 1st Devon 


North Devon (Mounted Rifles) 


Dorsetshire (Queen's Own).. 


Essex, : 


Glouces tershire 


Hampshire a a ES 


Herts. : 


.| East Kent 


oe 


ds Northumberland 


25. Nottingham 


_ 27. Oxford . 
B28. Pembroke 
_29.Salop .. 


380. Somerset _ 
8 x 


32. Stafford... 


38. Suffolk . 
34. Warwick 


35. Wittiorland .; 


96. Wilts. 


ay. Wore. 


38. York’ 


* 


“ 

b 

3 32. » oe 
40. 
‘i. 
¥ 


9 .- 


cary 


oe 


West Kent .. 


Queen’s Own 
(Glasgow). 
Lanarkshire 


Duke of Lancaster's Own .. 


Lancashire Hussars. . 


..| 22.to each bandsman; 32. 


Royal Regiment 


Prince Albert’s Own Leicestershire 


East Lothian 
Middlesex 


Montgomeryshire 


Northumberland and Neweastle 


Southern Nottingaamshire. . 


Sherwood Rangers .. 3 


Queen's Own Oxford 


Pembrokeshire ae as 


Shropshire .. 
North Somerset 


. West Somerset She eae 


Queen’s Own Royal Regiment 


Suffolk 
Warwickshire i: y 


Westmoreland and Comberlnd 


.| Royal Wiltshire .. 


| Queen’s Own Worcestershire 
| Yorkshire Hussars .. 
.| Ist West York 

2nd West York | eink 7 


| About 302. 


About 1102,, 


18. Are any payments made 
from it, on account of Band? 
An what amount? 


Yes; 451. 


No. 
No; fund ea: suf- 
ficient. 

No. 
About 85. 


No. 


each to troop trum- 


peters. 

Bandmaster, 201.; 16 
bandsmen, 7. 49.3; 
music, &e. 

No. 


hy 


502. in 1874 for instru- 
ments. 

3s. a-day to band during 
permanent duty. 

No. 


No. 
No. 


Clothing and equipment. 


Mounting band. 


510. for band expenses. 


No. 
Yer, amount varies. 


About 507. 


No. 
No. 


507. and music, &. 


502. for band horses. 
502. 


About 30%. 
No. 


including 
bandmaster’s salary. 
None. 


No. 


No. 


731. 10s. bandmaster and 
trumpeters. 
About 507. 


No. 


1097. 3s. 6d. 
No. 


19. Are any regular salaries 
paid from it to persons not 
being on the permanent 
staff? Ifso, spccily particu- 
lars. 


No. 


No. | 


25/. to storekeeper. 


Permanent duty pay is 
doubled to old ser- 
jeants. 

No. 


No. 


5/. to troop trumpeters ; 
2l. to farriers; 61. 
for troop stores. 

No. 


107. to a clerk. 


No. 
No. 


‘51. to surgeon, assistant- 


surgeon, and veterinary 
surgeon. 
41. to storekeeper. 


No. 


51. to clerk. 


4s, a-day to storekeeper ; 
2s. 7d. to assistant 
storekeeper; 3s. 4d. 
to regimental tailor. 

No. 

Veterinary surgeon, 207. ; 
3 trumpeters, 50]. a- 
year. 

No. 

No. 


Bandmaster 601. a-year. 


None. 
No. 


202. each to 5 trumpeters. 


No. 


10s. per troop to veter- 
inary surgeon. 
No. 


A small allowance to 
troop trumpeters. 
NO. 


20. Do you see any, and if so, 
what objoction to the regi- 
mental accounts being in- 
spected by a Government 
official ? 


Any inspection except by 
Inspector of Auxiliary 
Cavalry would be unad- 
visable. 

No. 


No, if he is acquainted 
with the subject. 

No, if discretion of Officer 
Commanding remains. 

Not necessary. 


None by the inspecting 
Officer. 

No, if discretion of Officer 
~ Commanding is not 
* interfered with. 

No objection. 


No, if discretion of Officer 
Commanding is not 
interfered with. 

No objection. 


No. 
No. 


None by the inspecting 
officer. 
No. 


No, if discretion of Officer 
Commanding is not 
interfered with. 

No. 


No, if Government will 
make up deficiency if 
satistied. 

No. They are troop ac- 
counts. 

No. 


No; but Officer Command- 
ing’s discretion should 
not be‘interfered with. 

No. 


Very irksome, as fund is 
supplemented from pri- 
vate sources. 

None as regards Contin~ 
gent Fund. 

No; but certificate’is suf- 
ficient. 


No, 
No. 
None, but unnecessary. 


Objectioneble as many ex- 
penses are paid from 


private account of . 
Officer Commanding. 

No, if paymaster is re- 
cognised. 

No. 

No, if Officer Commanding. 


not Eireniored with. 
No. 


None as regards Govern- 
ment money. 
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Aprenpix C€, Weekly Drill Report, and Appendix D. Arrangements for 
— Drill, &c.—2nd West York eomae rs, Cavalry, handed in by Lieut.-Col. 
H. Edwards, Bart. 


APPENDIX C. 


2np WEST YORKSHIRE YEOMANRY CAVALRY. 
Weekly Drill Report, ending 29th May 1875. 5th Week. 


x 


: Total Ne. 
Troop. Officers’ Names present, to be inserted, of each Troop. present of 
all Ranks. 

A Lieutenant Holdsworth (2), and 64 Non-Commissioned Officers and Privates ns 66 


Commissioned Officers and Privates. . 3 


B Captain C. G. Edwards (2), Lieut. L. Edwards hea Lieut. Rawson (), and 80 Non: sat 85 


C Lieut. Armitage (), Lieut. Carlile (1), and 60 Non-Commissioned Officers and gel 62 


Privates | : oe Aes ‘ . 
D Lieut. Foster (1), and 44 Non-Commissioned Officers and pees ay) is As 45 
Banp | Regimental Band.. des nS Sogn. a5 ae Me ea am 14 


Orderly Room, Halifax, 
31st May 1875. THomas GEO. JOHNSON, 
Captain and Adjutant. 


To Lieut.-Colonel Sir H. Edwards, Bart., Commandant. 


APPENDIX D. 


1875.—* Arrangements for Drills tha Parades in Hepes 


Officer Commanding 
Troop. Sir Henry has approved of the undermentioned Drills. 


Huddersfield. Bradford. 


—— | | ee 


Ist “Foot Parade,” “Ball Firing,” Troop Officer’s Prizes | Monday, 14th June..| Thursday, 17th June | Tuesday, 15th June. 


2nd Ladies’ Prize for Men Re 19th July ..| Monday, 19th July..| Monday, 19th July. 
who obtain 14 points on the 1st day, with 15 rounds. 


Ist “ Mounted Drill” in regimentals, Forage Caps, with arms | Wednesday, 16thJune | ‘Thursday, 24th June | Tuesday, 22nd June. 


2nd i Be eee Se » uct a Tat Toly..|0" 34 Gees 
3rd 3 A Helmets x ee ee ert shaly, * : ; 6th July. 
“Ah is if ' a ae We MEE Omer ee 
Church Parade. . os a se i, Se -.| Sunday, 18th July ..| Sunday, 4th July ..| Sunday, 11th July. 


Colonel's and Major Foster's Prizes. 


“ Hoot Bons ”’ “ Ball Parade,” at Copley, 14 men per ; 
troop, who have attended 3 mounted drills, and the | (a, 
greatest number of troop drills in plain clothes, and snr sy ida te range ee ch x batts od ache 
all the drills, in Bik aeee as per Regimental Order 


” 


Permanent Duty 5 Fi, a BS ss bi 3. a Ob Es ; 26th 5, ; » 26th 


Orderly Room, Halifax, : (By Order) ~ Txomas Geo. Jonnson, 
28th May 1875. : Ca ptain and Adjutant. 


ee ee 
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APPENDIX. E. 


: Yeomanry Cavalry. 
CLAIM for Pay, &c., of the Permanent Staff and Contingent and Clothing Allowance. 


Srarement No. 1. 


Pay, &e., of the Permanent Staff—issuable Quarterly in advance, and commencing from the first period 
of domg duty. (Articles 34, 36, 38, and 39, of the Yeomanry Cavalry Regulations, 1862.) 


Rank. ; Names. 


per Amount. Remarks. 


Total carried to General State one Bt £ 


Ata GENERAL STATE. 
Ei TE a 
Vore 6. ; 
; Pay, &c., of the Permanent Staff from Statement No.1 .. a be a 
Travelling and Contingent Allowance for the Adjutant, at £2 per annum per 
Troop, for Troops : ope ae i sxe ee ore 
Allowance in aid of Medical Attendance on the Permanent Staff per Vouchers 
and Receipts annexed .. ae sive Daas oe a6 aE . 
| Allowance to Officers under instruction as per War Office Authority and 
; Receipts annexed Bp ee ae ae are ee oe ks 
‘ Clothing and Contingent Allowance, as per Statement No. 3 oe w a 
| : Vore 10. 
: Allowance in lieu of Rations for Non-Commissioned Officers, detached or trans- | / 


F ; ferred from the Regular Cavalry, per Certificate annexed ,. 
Travelling Expenses, per War Office Authority and Receipt annexed 


5 Gross Total : be “ie 
| ; . Deduct—Income Duty, as per Statement in Form G, annexed .. - 


th th 


a : f Total de re £ 


gt 8 do hereby certify, upon my word and honour, as an Officer and a Gentleman, that the above is a 
‘correct Return, and that the Balance in my hands remaining unexpended of the Contingent and Clothing 


Fund of the 31st March 18 , is £ . I further certify that the Corps is fully 
and properly equipped. 
ar é pee ps eee ommandant, 
Dated this : Day of. 137 eee 
‘ residing at 
7 : is 


near the Post Town of 
County of. 


SraTeEMENT No. 2. 


RETURN of the Members of the___ be Yeomanry Cavalry 
actually effective and serving on the ee Ey Bis 


{Total Number of enol 
Rank Effective and 
Serving. 


Quartermasters Ses Ae aA a aA ie oe ce a Se 
Serjeant-Major Ae ae ie ee aie nA Ge ae Aer 
Serjeants a rs ae ae Ar Ain od ic a ais Ae 
Corporals.. o es He Be ARE oa bb ay Ns oH 
Trumpeters .. a ic SF, te oF ate eA ere aan" Bn 
Private Men (including Farriers) .. at as oe ss Ae fx Se 
3 Total of Effectives .. a AY, sy 


eis SDR Nee re In eee enim aie NS ORR 


t Deduct Total number of Men for whom the Allowances for Three Years in advance 
were received in : 18 


Number of Men for whom the Half-Yearly Allowances are now claimed, not exceeding 
the Estabiishment .. ss De ve ayant alas ee ae Ae 


GENERAL RETURN OF THE CORPS. 


se | re 1 
feo} 5 { . 
oS }4b £ . net : } A 
Za aS) q Rn Hb Sane . de . th. 
ors a mn! Oe ee PS st cared | ay woatt pal wa © aon 
. 4 Aine dies be Pai | 
ai sias) jl e/ 31818 le Sis sia sias| So] 2) 8 eae 
3 lus B18 Bie ie |S BS owe le sol ecie Bis Sl gs | Se ) Veta 
SBglSS).8/2)/2] 81-2) 4 1S a4 Zoe] 9 a lif |Sa 8 
iS) Ol | Sls |e lel ale Sie 21s Sim SP an WRG agi es =ae Peso 
S282 O Sa ales iISlSl4nlPnlzaelsel 8 | 212 hae 
OO Nealon Ola tai ie IS ia my)o | & iA z 
cece fe | | a 
tow i i 
Number Serving .. | 
Wanting to complete .. | Bn Moyes Sg A, | 
Establishment ., 
5 cm | a ee | PSSA (ese Pemoee y AOASE PE ESS bE eae Pee PE ie ey —* 
, | 
I hereby certify that the above are correct returns. 
Commandant, 


f This Column applies only to Corps newly formed, or of which the Establishments. have been augmented, and of course is 


only to be used in cases in which the allowances m advance have been received. 


SraremMent No. 3. Fu ; BY ig ee 


Half-yearly Clothing and Contingent Allowance, issuable Half-yearly in advance, for 
the number—within the establishment—of Effective Men as per Statement No. 2 


(Arts. 40-43, Yeomanry Cavalry Regulations, 1862.) 


Half-Yearly Allowance for providing the Corps with Clothing and Appointments, Store 
Rooms, Repairs of Arms, and any other Contingency, from the 18 
to the 18  —, both Days inclusive, at Twenty Shillings per Man, for, 
the Half-Year, for _ Effective Men, according to the certified return 


on the other side. . Les eo os oe ee 
Total He a 
rea amie meth Wg eS 
aie | . 
nm & per ey S : 
© L = 
oe = and = 3 
2 | S&S 3 
a 8 -) ete 
& | . = s 
iss 3.8 SJ Ss 
pe m8 pie wp eS 
3 H 5 ij oS 
4 gO | 2s NS 
<< < a Sen eS Soa 
ra) > > Ftd cr rs Lh Sued 
© yh = Ss fk : $3 s = 
a ‘ So 82 es, Se, e 
Em) = & | | oS + 
=) 3 oO 1 XS s iS 
Fu = Ps S 80 RS S 
4 im @ os nd = 2: Sie m 
Ps = D. " : mS peas se 
; o & 3 atin Sue > 
e =< oie S Ss 9 
~*~ © — < s & > * 
t = = 4 cs ° ~ = 
‘o) nM ot Ske 2 = g 
3) 2 ko & = iS S38 = z 
ce Sig basis = Se as < & 
oo eee 3 idea ee eee = 
5; at eee otaeet Sue Vier pte 
re | & Sas % & 5 
ros] = o a = oo Se BS 3 
2 506 UCB Ug ees ees ‘ 
a e Sie ue wee yO = $¢é SS 3. 
S 0 a&as& g vA a Pe oa 


Fi 
ry 
| 
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W. O. Form 1605. 
APPENDIX F. 


Curtiricate of Proficiency for Field Officers of Yeomanry Cavalry, and of Light Horse 
; Volunteers, attending a School of Instruction. 


I certify that of the 
has passed through this School of Instruction ; 


a. That he has a practical knowledge of the evolutions of a regiment of cavalry ; 
+ 6. That he can ride well; | ; 
c. That he is practically acquainted with the Sword and Carbine exercises ; 
d. Also that he is conversant with the duties of Dismounted Service and the formation of 
Patrols, Escorts, and Advanced and Rear Guards. 


Signature of Officer Commanding ) 
School. 


Counter-signature of Inspecting Officer 
of Auxiliary Cavalry at Aldershot. 


Station 
Date 


N.B.—Should the Officer, after obtaining a Certificate, remain at or re-join the School for a second 
perth kere add the further knowledge of duties (including Reconnoitring) he may have 
acquired. 


Signature of Officer Commanding School 


Station 


Date 


W. O. Form 1606. 
APPENDIX G. 


Curtiricats of Proficiency for Captains and Subalterns of Yeomanry Cavalry and of 
Light Horse Volunteers attending a School of Instruction. 


s I certify that 


, of the 
has passed through this School of Instruction ; 


a. That he is able to drill a troop in the evolutions prescribed in the Cavalry Regulations ; 
6. That he can ride well; 
¢. That he is practically acquainted with the Sword and Carbine exercises ; 
d. That he is conversant with the duties of Dismounted Service and formation of Patrols, Escorts, 
and Advanced and Rear Guards ; 
e. That he is conversant with aiming drill, and the orders at the firing point ; 
Also that in his written answers to questions he has expressed himself with* 


Signature of Officer Commanding } 
School. ; 


Counter-signature of Inspecting Officer 2 
of Auxiliary Cavalry at Aldershot. $§ 
Station 


Date 


N.B.—Should the Officer, after obtaining a Certificate, remain at or re-join the School for a second 
month, here add the further knowledge of duties (including Reconnoitring), he may have 
acquired. 


Signature of Officer Commanding School 


Station 
/ Date 


* Here insert “cléarness” or “ tolerable clearness,” as the case may be. 


2.1 


_ 


2d 


W. O. Form 1661. 
APPENDIX H. 


CrrRTiFICATE to be obtained by a Subaltern Officer of Yeomanry Cavalry at or before 
the second assembly of the Regiment for permanent. duty after his Appointment. 


We certify that of the 


Regiment of Yeomanry Cavalry has been examined by us in the following subjects, and has: evineed a 


competent knowledge of them :— 


SUBALTERNS. 


a. Practical examination in Drilling a Troop. 

b. Riding. 

c. Practical acquaintance with Sword and Carbine Exercises. 
d. Duties of Orderly Officers when ‘in billets. 

Signature of Officer Commanding Regiment 


Signature of Adjutant 


Counter - signature of the Inspector of 
Auxiliary Cavalry of the District 


Date 


W. O. Form 1662. 
APPENDIX I. 


Cerriricate to be obtained by a Captain of Yeomanry Cavalry at or before the second 
assembly of the Regiment for permanent duty ‘after his Appointment or baie 
to that Rank. 


We certify that of the 
Regiment of Yeomanry Cavalry has been examined by us in the following subjects, and has: evinced a 


competent knowledge of them :— 


CapTaIns. 


a. The Command of a Troop “and Squadron singly and in a Regiment in simple movements, 
including Patrols, Escorts, and Advanced and Rear Guards. 


b. Riding.* 


. Practical acquaintance with Sword and Carbine Exercises.* 


Sy Sy 


. Duries of Orderly Officers when in billets.* 


& 


. Aiming Drill, and the duties atthe Firing Point. 


Ss 


. The equipment of the Yeoman and his horse, and the Yeomanry Regulations with respect to 
Exercises and Permanent Duty, and duty in aid of Civil Power. 


Signature of Officer Commanding Yeomanry Regiment 


Signature of Adjutant 


Counter - signature of the nega of ss dated 
Cavalry of the District .. 


Date 


* These subjects are not required when an Officer has obtained a Certificate ina Junior Rank, in which case it is to be so stated, 
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W. O. Form 1663. 
APPENDIX K. 


Certiricate to be obtained by a Field Officer of Yeomanry Cavalry at or before the 
second assembly of the Regiment for Permanent Duty after his first Appointment 
. ». or Promotion to the Rank of Field Officer. 


. We certify that of the ies 
Regiment of Yeomanry Cavalry has been examined by us in the following subjects, and has evinced a 
competent knowledge of them :— 


Fienp OFFicers. 


a. The Command of a Regiment in the Field; Advanced and Rear Guards,* Riding,* Sword and 
Carbine Exercises.* 


b. The proper» mode of demanding supplies of ammunition, food and forage, and) the proper 
channels: of correspondence. 


Signature of the Officer Commanding Yeomanry Regiment 


Counter-signature of the Inspector of ey Cavalry 
of the District ES ea . A 


Date 


*These subjects are not required when an Officer. has obtained a Certificate in a Junior Rank, in which case it is to be so stated. 


APPENDIX L. 


SupruemMenrary Mrmoranpum on the Honved Cavalry, furnished by Lieut.-Colonel 


Goodenough, R.A., Assistant Adjutant-General, Woolwich District, and formerly — 
Military Attaché at Vienna. | 


In addition to many schools and courses which are established, an Officer wishing to join his 


Cadre for ordinary instructions, is allowed the use of a Government horse. 

i In each Battalion there is a School for training Non-Commissioned Officers of 32 scholars, or 
. 8 per Company—the course last three months; in the Cavalry, three months and a half, and one 
; _ school to each Division. or Group of Squadrons; a Field Telegraph course, two months ; a Cavalry 
4 é Trumpeter’s Class, three months and a half; a course for Field Gens d’Armes, or specially instructed 
id Cavalry Non-Commissioned Officers for orderly and reconnaissance duty in the Field, lasting five 


months. 


‘A central. Cavalry School where Officers may voluntarily attend a ten months’ course, and Non- 

_ Commissioned Officers be trained to become Cadets; and, finally, the Ludovica Academy, where the 
successful students from the last-named School may attend for a year to qualify for permanent service 
with the Cadres, and where there is a class for the higher instruction of Officers to qualify for Staff 


Duties. | ae 
_ All these Classes, &c., are filled by Volunteers. 


APPENDIX M. 


Memoranpum of the Expenditure of the 1st Hunts Light Horse Volunteers, handed in 
by Lieut.-Colonel Commandant His Grace the Duke of Manchester. 


Kimbolton, Castle, 4th June, 1875. 
ist Hunts Licur Horse Vouunrerr Corps. 
4 Serjeant-Instructors in Corps. 


Sums in addition to Government pay and allow- 
ances paid by corps to one serjeant-instructor :— 


Egress. Gide 
a. 865 days additional at 8d. Ape 70 Nie a ® 
b. 52 weeks expenses attending drill, 
CATES A SR Ae ae pa 6s 
ec, Conveyance by vail for troop-duties 
and drill, when not taking a horse 
or going on foot as in (6) 110:,0 


d. House rent 102. taxes vary slightly 

but they average about 27, .. 12.0.0 
Some of the  serjeant-instructors 

have to supplement this rent out 
of their own pockets, as they can- - 
not get houses for the corps 
allowances. The houses are used 
as armouries and troop stores, and 
the serjeant-instructors keep the 
arms and stores in order. 

e. Average cost of clothing (uniform) 
per annum, including 10s. for 
repairs and cleaning things BO aw 


36.9. 4 


b, c,e. Part of 6, and the whole of ¢ and e, 
although falling on the funds of the corps, cannot 
be considered as income to the Instructors. 


20/. a year is paid to a trumpeter (a pensioner 


from the army), this is insufficient to enable him 
to hire a horse and give him a slight remuneration, 
this is paid by the corps. 


Serjeant-Instructor’s Horses.—There isno charge 
against the corps for the Instructor’s horses ; but in 
some cases there is a difficulty in getting the loan 
of them, for the drill time, for the Government 
allowance of 18/. 5s. per annum, not because the 
sim is insufficient, but owing to the owners not 
carmg to run any risk, and also’ because they do 
not wish to take the animals away from what they 
may happen to be employed at. 

| Expenditure, &c., fer 1 Year—Total. expendi- 
ture of corps from Ist April 1874 to 31st March 
1875 (the past financial year) » 006 193 

Deduct—Goyvernment grants, inclad- 

ing 731. forage for 4 serjeant-in- 
structors’ horses ee a .. 866.5 0 


Paid from Corps Funds . 200 14 3 


Account of Expenditure of 1st Hunts Light Horse 
Volunteer Corps from 1st April 1874 to 31st 
March 1875. 


Railway conveyance of men and horses to and 
from Bedford for united drill and inspection :— 
£ 8, d. 8s 


Great Northern .. eS eon ore 
Londonand North-Western 11 2 2 


Midland .. ashiel SiphOpele 
Great Eastern a Oe A aa 
Serjeant-instructors gO: Ao 


. wee oT 18" 2 

Dinners for the men at training* .. 6116 0 
Billets, ¢.e., beds for the men and for- 
age and stabling for the horses at 

training* .. Gy 69 15 6 

207,.9 8 

- : Gi! is. a 
The whole Government grants tocorps, 
including 73/. in lieu of forage for 
serjeant-instructor’s horses, amount- 

ed to ss -. 866 5 0 

The whole expenditure of the corps - 
for the above period was .. .- 566 19 3 


Excess of expenditure above Govern-. 
ment grants in the above financial 


_ year... An .. 200 14 3 


From 1st April 1874 to 31st March 1875. 


8 d. 
Lodging per man, per night, has always 
heen (paid by the Corps) ~.. aa) gen 
+ Food.—Diuner per day, per man, (paid — 
by Corps) 3 4 0 
z Breakfast, paid for by 1 men them- 
selves .. 2 6 
5 Luncheon, paid for by m men them- 
selves .. Pep ae 
Forage and en per horse, per aay, 


(paid by Corps) . é “a ae 


aK) 


Daily outlay for 1 man and 1 horse during train.. 
ing, exclusive of conveyance, &c. :— 


ods Gee 
Breakfast .. Ga) 2 6 

Luncheon 2 ORG 
Dinner... Sono 
Bed.. Bee Cb D6 
Horse he Eo Ye, 


5 0 Man pays. 


8 9 Corps pays. 


ee 


‘s ‘These : sums Swill ‘be about double in the current year ag 5 the 
training has occupied double the time of previous years. 
+ Excepting at Bedford, in May 1874, dinners have always 


been 3s. 6d. 
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LIST OF HEADINGS. 


“ADJUTANT. Frnzs. Repucrion. 

AGE. Honvip CAVALRY. RESERVE CAVALRY. 
AMALGAMATION. Horszs. Rerourns. 
ARTILLERY. JURIES. Rirue Practice. 
Banp. LiaBinity ror Survice. Ronn Cant, 
CARMEN. Marcuine Days. Ruuzs. 

' Cryin Power. Mixgp Cores. ScHoou or Instruction. 
Contingent ALLOWANCE Noricz, SeRJEANTS PERMANENT.” 
Conrinaenr Fun. NUMBERS. SERVICE, 

Dismounren Men, OFFICERS. SrTores. 

Drint. ORGANIZATION. SuBSCRIPTIONS. 
Duty PERMANENT. Pay. TENANTS, 
Erricrency. Prizes. TRUMPETER. 
EQuaLizaTrIon. QUARTERMASTER-SERJEANTS. UNIFORMS. 
EQuiemenr. Races. VOLUNTEERS. 
EsvABLISHMENT, RECRUITING. YEOMANRY. 
EXPENSE. 

ADJUTANT : ADJUTANT—cont. 


Accountant may act as—Col. Oakes, 1806. 

Army, no objection to recruiting for—sSir KR. Gerard, 
3804. 

Appointment of, should be for five years—Col. Seager, 
46. 

Appointment of should be for five years, and renewable 
—Vuscownt Malden, 1941, 1942 ; Col. Oakes, 821; Earl of 
Cork, 2667, 2668. 

Appointment for five years, expediency of, doubtful— 
Sir J. Duckworth, 2944, 2972, 2974, 

Appointment of full-pay officers, drawbacks of—Col. 
Oakes, 785, 787, 865, 867 ; Viscount Malden, 1866, 1868. 

Appointment, candidates for, should, be examined at 
School at Aldershot—Coi. Seager, 18, 57; Col. Oakes, 
772, 776, 844, 1005, 1006, 

Appointment, candidates for, list of, kept at War Office 

~ —Col. Oakes, 988. 

Appointment, candidates for, selection of —Col. Seager, 
126. 

Appointment, officers who have left army should not . 
be eligible for—Col. Seager, 83, 85. 

Appointment of, under old system, in Ist Devon 
Yeomanry—sSu J. "Duckworth, 2942-9944, 

Appointment should be on probation —Col. Oakes, 918, 
920, 978. 990-993. 

Appointment of, on probation, unnecessary— Viscount 
Malden, 1940- 1943, 

Appointment, no objection to old or new system of— 
Mejor Scotland, 2133, 2134. 

Appointment regarded as a life one—Sir &. Gerard, 
3797. 
__ Attendance of at all troop drille impossible—Col. Oakes, 
5196 ; Harl of Cork, 2819. 

Attends almost all drills—Si R. Ger ard, 3906. 

Attends all drills and musketry practice—Sir 4H, 
Edwards, 4166. 

Attends drills and visits troops as often as possible— 
Capt. Webster, 4597, 4598, 4600, 4627, 4760, 4763, 4803, 
4805. 

Attendance of at rifle practice unnecessary— Viscount 
- Malden, 1979. 

_ Contingent Fund, accounts of should be kept by—Col. 
Seager, 691, 692. 
Contingent Fund, accounts of need not be kept by— 
_ Sir J. Duckworth, 3135, 3136, 3139, 3143. 
Contingent Hund of Cheshire Yeomanry, managed by, 
. under officer commanding—WMajor Scotland, 2568-2570. 
Duties of —Col. Seager, 15, 17, 45, 69, 72 ; Col. Oakes, 
. 165, 767, 863 ; Viscount Malden, 1872, 1875, 1926-1932 : 
Sir J. Duckworth, 2965-2967, 2970, 2985, 2986, 3002. 
. Duties of, in Light Horse Volunteers—Duke of Man- 
’ chester, 4474-4477. 

Duties of, in Yeomanry, as great, if not greater, than 

in Volunteers — Captain Webster, 4671-4673, 4680-4683, 


J 


Duties of, in 2nd West York Yeomanry—Si “H 
Edwards, 4137-4142. 

Duties extend over whole year—Sir 2. Gerard, 3789, 
3790, 3811-3819. 

Duties of, in Staffordshire Yeomanry—Captain Webster, 
4588, 4589. 

Duties not sufficient, except in drill season—Larl of 
Cork, 2669. 

Duties of, in North Somerset Yeomanry— Marl of Cork, 
2670-2674. 

Duties equivalent to those of Captain in the Army— 
Sir H. Edwards, 4227, 4228. 

Duties occupy fully for three or four months—ZJ/ajor 
Scotland, 2140, 

Duties of a larger district could be performed by__Dute 
of Manchester, 4478-4480. 

Duties of two regiments could be performed by— Sv 
R. Gerard, 3858 ; Capt. Coghill, 3427, 3428. 

Duties of two regiments could not be performed by— 
Cot. Oakes, 5155 ; ‘Sir H. Hdwar ds, 4386, 4387; Capt. 
Webster, 4632. 

Duties, if unfit for should be removed—Col. Seager, 46, 
142; Major Scotland, 2135-2137. 

Bificiency of regiment dependent upon—Col. {Seager 
317, Col. Oakes, 764, 1184-1186, 1244, 1246, 1261, 1303 ; 
Capt. Coghill, 3427 , 0428 ; Sir BR. Ger ard, 3857, 3858; 
Major Scotland, 2266, 2270, 2302, 2597- 2601 ; "Sir Hf 
Hdwards, 4229 ; Duke of Manchester, 4473. Report, p. 8, 

Efficiency, no regiment can have without—fepor ie 

3. 
r Efficiency desirable for, but not essential —Sir J/. 
Duckwseth, 3066, 3068. 

Ho1aes tor—Col. Seager, 22, 

Horses supplied by Colonel in 2nd W. York Yeomanry 


—Sir H, Edwards, 4136, 4144, 4174, A178. 


Horses, one sufficient —Larl of "Cork, 2672; Major. 
Scotland, 2143, 

Horses, one sufficient, except at training—Str 2. 
Gerard, 3796. 

Horses, requires two, all the year—Sir H. Hdwards, 
4144, 4145, 4168. 

Horses, finds and keeps his own, in Lancashire 
Hussars—/Sir 2. Ger ard, 3795. 

Pay of, insuflicient—Col. Oakes, 760, 763; StriJ 
Duckworth, 2945, 2964, 2971; Viscount Malden, 1869, 
1871, 1924, 1925 ; Sir R. Gerard, 3788 ; Sir H. Edwards. 
4135, 4202, 4225, 4226 ; Capt. Webster, 4662. 4670 ; 
Earl of Cork, 2669 ; Major Seated 2138, 2139 ; Copt, 
Coghill, 3179. 


Pay of, in regiments of 6 troops, witha total strength. 
of 800 non-commissioned officers and men, should be 
raised to 15s. 3d. a day—feport, p.2; and in smaller 
regiments an allowance of Is. 6d. a day should be 
granted for pay duties— Report, Dp. 2. 


Inpex. 


—e 
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Abvsurant—cont, 

Pay should be uniform—Col. Seager, 108, 111, 136, 
138 ; Col. Oakes, 764, 1248. 

Pay should be raised to 15s. 3d. a-day—Col. Seager, 
10-13 ; Capt. Webster, 4662, 4670. 

Pay should be received entirely from Government— 
Earl of Cork, 2693, 2694. 

Pay of, in North Somerset Yeomanry supplemented 
from Regimental Fund—Zarl of Cork, 2669. 

Pay of, in 2nd West York Yeomanry, made up by 
officers to 3002. a-year—Sir H. Edwards, 4135, 4169, 
4170. f 

Pay of, in Cheshire Yeomanry increased by 1000. a-year 
from Contingent Fund—AMajor Scotland, 2141, 2142, 
2574, 2577. 

Pay of in Lancashire Hussars increased by 100. a-year 
from each Captain—ASir R. Gerard, 3807-3808. 

Pay of, in 1st Devon Yeomanry increased by 300. a- 
year from Contingent Fund for conducting correspondence 
— Sir H. Duckworth, 2965. 

Pay of, in 2nd West York Yeomanry, not increased 
from Contingent Fund—Sir H. Edwards, 4146, 4203. 

Pay and allowance of, in Light Horse Volunteers— 
Duke of Manchester, 4523, 4526, 

Paymaster, may act as, to Permanent Staff, &e.—Wajor 
Scotland, 2581. 


Paymaster should act as—Report, pp. 2 & 7. 


Residence of at head-quarters—Major Scotland, 2167, 
2172. 

Serjeants are drilled by—Major Scotland, 2249, 

Serjeants instructed in musketry by—Capt. Webster, 
4644, 4646. 

Stores, has general superintendence of—Sir h. Gerard, 
3792. 

Travelling allowance for, necessary—Col. 
10-12, 135 ; Col. Oakes, 777-780, 860, 861. 

Travelling allowance preferable to actual expenses— 
Capt. Websier, 4678, 4679. 

Travelling allowance— Viscount Malden, 1871, 1911, 
1918 ; Major Scotland, 2144, 2145 ; Harl of Cork, 2708- 
2710. 

Travelling allowance suflicient—Sir J. Duckworth, 
2947. 

Travelling allowance insuflicient—Siz H. Hdwards, 
4143, 4189. 


Seager, 


ADJUTANT, QUALIFICATIONS OF: 

Officer who has served in the ranks preferred—Sir . 
Edwards, 4137, 4180, 4204, 4205. 

One officer has qualified for appointment at School of 
Instruction—Capt. Barrow, 5082, 5088, 5096, 5100. 

Should have been an officer in the Army, and better if 
an Adjutant—Sir 2. Gerard, 3793. 

Should be a man of good education—Sir H. Hdwards, 
4229, 4230, 

Should attend School of Instruction when necessary— 


Col. Oakes, 848; Hal of Cork, 2811, 2812; Capt. 


Coghill, 3355. 
Should attend School.of Musketry—Col. Oakes, 1493- 
1495. 


Agu: 
Limit of, for Yeomen—Col. Oakes, 1819-1821, 1826. 
Limit of, for Yeomen should as a rule be 60—Sir John 
- Duckworth, 3164-3167. y 
Limit of, for permanent serjeants—Wajor Scotland, 
2190; Viscount Malden, 1945, 1951. 


AMALGAMATION : 
Difficult unless desired by Yeomanry—Col. Seager, 
356, 357. 


Of two weak regiments—Col. Oakes, 5142, 5182-5184. _ 


Of sraall regiments— Viscount Malden, 2015-2016. 

Of regiments depends on local circumstances—Harl of 
Cork, 2786, 2787. 

Of two Lancashire regiments did not sueceed—Sir R. 
Gerard, 3860-3868. . 

Of regiments would not be objected to by men— 
Serjeant Dear, 4064. 

Of regiments would. not be popular—Col, Oakes, 1214, 
1216. 

Of small troops would not be helped by squadron 
organization—Ool. Oakes, 1217. 

Of regiments when more than one corps exists in the 


same county or contiguous districts, should be pro- 
moted—fepor't, p. 3. 


Arvinuory Troops, Essex Yuomanry : 
Ri of the men have fired ball—Seryeant Gray, 3719- 
3723, 


Axrintmry Troops, Essex Yeomanry—cont. 

No difficulty in getting men for—Sevjeant Gray, 3691, 
3692, 3698 ; strongest part of Essex Yeomanry—3714; 
pay of, the same as Yeomanry Cavalry—3715; men 
employed in Government works—-3698; armed with 
smooth-bore guns—3725. 


Banp: 
Not returned as Yeomen in Lancashire Hussars—Str 
R. Gerard, 3904, 3905. 
Paid by Regimental Fund in Glasgow Yeomanry— 
Capt. Coghill, 3422-3423. 


CARMEN : ; 
As adjunct to Yeomanry—Col. Oakes, 1347, 1351, 
1355, 1396, 1401, 2347, 5264-5266. ice 


Crvin Power : 

Liability of Yeomanry to serve in aid of—Col. Seager, 
640, 642, 645, 651, 652; Col, Oakes, 1786, 1741, 1742; 
Sir LR. Gerard, 3961-3965. 

Yeomanry useful in aid of—Col, Seager, 362; Capt. 
Coghill, 3331-3334. 

Yeomanry should not be called out in aid of, if Regu 
troops can be had—Col. Seager, 374; Major Scotland, 
2521-2524, z 


Contincent ALLOWANCE : ; 
Barely sufficient—Sir 2. Gerard, 4008, 4006 ; Viscount 
Malden, 2096. “4 
_ Difficulty in clothing men from—Sir J. Duckworth, 
3136. 
Insufficient for proper equipment—Siv H.. Ldwards, 
4256, 4257, 4284, 4285, 4371-4381. 
Issue of, is a final one as regards War Oflice—Ur. Milton 
4947, 4948, 4980, 4981. ‘2 
May be subdivided into two heads, contingencies and 
clothing—l/r. Milton, 4989-4991. ; ' 
Sufficient, if carefully managed—Major Scotland, 2577, 
DODO G ye 
Sufficient for ordinary charges—Capt. Webster, 4887, 
4888. 
Sufficient for legitimate expenditure—. Report, pide 


Continernt Funp, ADMINISTRATION OF: 
Major Scotland, 2577; Sir Rk. Gerard, 4002; Capt. 
Webster, 4900, 4901 ; Ur. Wilton, 4964, 4988, Report, p. 7. 
Inspecting officer has nothing to do with—Col. Seager, 
687-689 ; Col. Oakes, 1787-1792. 
In North Somerset Yeomanry—Harl of Cork, 2904 
2925, 2926. 
In Hertfordshire Yeomanry— Viscount Malden, 2097 
2119, 2120. : 
Officers consulted in 1st Devon Yeomanry—Sir J. 
_ Duckworth, 3156. 
Officers generally satisfied with—Col. Oakes, 1801- 
03. 


Officer commanding should conduct'—1793, 1814~ 
1817 ; Siw J. Duckworth, 3180, 3131, 3156. 
_ Officer commanding in Glasgow Yeomanry conducts—- 
Capt. Coghill, 3424, 3426, 
Troop officers should have a voice in—Ool. Seager, 
700-703, 715-720. 
War Office does not interfere in—WUr. Wilton, 4949. 
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Contingent FunD, Account oF: 

Adjutant might keep—Col. Seager, 691-692; Col. 
Oakes, 1806; Sir R. Gerard, 4008-4010; Mr. Milton, 
4964, 4988, } 

Adjutant in 2nd West York Yeomanry keeps—S¢r H. 
Edwards, 4376. 

Adjutant in Staffordshire Yeomanry keeps—Capt. 
Webster, 4881, 4896, 4897. 

Adjutant in. Glasgow Yeomanry keeps—Capt. Coghill, 
3413, 3416. 

Adjutant in Cheshire Yeomanry keeps—Major Scotand, 
2568, 2570... 

Adjutant keeping, no advantage in—ASir J. Duch- 
worth, 3135, 3136, 3139, 3143. 

Mode of keeping varies—Col. Seager, 687. 

One system should be adopted—Col. Seager, 691-694. 

Simplification of, if clothing, &c., were supplied from 
Government stores—J/r. Milton, 4974, 4975, 4982, 4983. 

Separate account. of should be kept—Str 2. Gerard, 
3987: Viscount Malden., 2099, 2112, 2115; Hart of Cork, 
2923; Col. Oakes, 1794, 1798, 1799, 1813; Sir JJ. 
Duckworth, 3159, 3162; Major Scotland, 2578; Capt. 
Coghill, 3415 ; Capt. Webster, 4890; Col. Seager, 695. 
Report, p. 7. : 

Should ‘be kept by Adjutant, and annually rendered, 
with vouchers, to War Office forexamination—Report, - 


- 
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ContingunT Fonp, Auprt : Dri : InpEx, 


a oe 


Account of, audited by committee of officers in 
‘Lancashire Hussars—Sir 2. Gerard, 3988, 4001. 

Audit of half-yearly balance-sheet would be satisfactory 
both to corps and: public—Mr, Milton, 4965, 4966, 4992. 

Audit of, desirable—Col.. Seager, 725-733; Sw HH. 
Edwards, 4374. 

Audit would require alteration of regulations, of which 
due notice should be given—Wr. Milton, 4958, 4967— 
4972, 5007... > 

Audit at War Office would not be difficult—M. Milton, 


4959. 
Audit locally would be costly—Mr. Milton, 4960- 


4963. 

Audit by War Office—Harl of Cork, 2920.; Major 
Scotland, 2582-2584. 

Audit by War Office would not interfere with discretion 
of officer commanding—Mr. Milton, 4977, 4978, 5004, 
5010, 5111. 

Audit by War Office not objected to—-Col. Oakes, 
ia 1811; Sir R. Gerard, 3996; Capt. Webster, 4917- 

20.3 : 

Audit of, objected to— Viscount Malden, 2100, 2109- 
2115. 

Audit by officers of regiment objectionable—Sir ¥/. 
Duckworth, 3184; Harlof Cork, 2922, 2984. 


Continenn? Funp, BALANCE oF: | 


Annual certificate of, should be sufficient— Viscownt 
Malden, 2111, 2112. 

Correctness of return of, should be:secured—Szir J. 

h, 3159, 3162. 

Mode of reporting often unsatisfactory—W/r. Milton, 
4954-4957, 

Mode of reporting to War Office—Capt. Websier, 
4892, 4895, 4898, 4899, 4908, 4912; Harl of Cork, 2906, 
2911, 2927, 2928. 

State of, how brought to notice of War Office—I/. 
Milton, 5000, 5001. 

State of, should be annually reported—Col. Oakes, 1793. 

Unexpended, should be ‘carried forward—Mr. Wilton, 
4997, 4998, 5008, 


Contingun1 F'unp : 


‘Appropriation of —Col. Oakes, 1804, 1805. 
Equipment of men only charged against in 1st Devon 
Yeomanry—Sir J. Duchworth, 3157, 3158. 


Expenses properly chargeable against—Report, Dp. 3. 


Irregularities in connection with—-Mr. De la Bere, 
2613-2664 ; Mr. Milton, 4950-4952. 

In Glasgow Yeomanry, supplemented by officers and 
men—Capt. Coghill, 3208, 3215, 3216, 3417, 3418, 

In 2nd West York Yeomanry, supplemented from 
private sources—Sir H. Hdwards, 4372, 4373. 


In Lancashire Hussars, supplemented by officers—Sir 


R. Gerard, 3292, 4006, 4010. 

In Cheshire Yeomanry, not’ supplemented ‘by officers 
—Wajor Scotland, 2588, 2589. 

In North Somerset Yeomanry, not supplemented ‘by 
officers—Zarl of Cork, 2935. uy 

In Staffordshire Yeomanry, not supplemented ‘by 
officers—Capt. Webster, 4885, 4886. 
yey of Staff not now included in—JMr, Milton, 4994— 
4996. 

Payment from, to serjeants and trumpeters—Cupt. 
Webster, 4882-4884. 

Payment from to staff, none in Glasgow Yeomanry— 
Capt. Coghill, 3420.. 


Arrangements for, in Lancashire Hussars—Sir £. 
Gerard, 3887-3889. 

Arrangements in Staffordshire. Yeomanry made by 
Captains in concert with the Adjutant—Capt. Webster, 
4761, 4773, 4774. 

Attendance at, pay for—Col. Oakes, 1496-1498 ; Serjt. 
Dear, 4077, 4078 ; Sir &. Gerard, 3879, 3882,; Earl. of 
Cork, 2822-2826, 2865-2868, 2870. 

Attendance at, inducements necessary to secure—Sir H. 
Edwards, 4323-4325, 4350, 4351 ; Major Scotland, 2389, 
2390 ; Serjt. Gray, 3707. 

Attendance of Adjutant and officers at—Col. Oakes, 
1496, 1510, 1511, 1557-1559 ; Sir R, Gerard, 3887-3889 ; 
Earl of Cork, 2819, 2831, 2832, 2853-2855 ; Serjt. Milne, 
3496. 

Difficulties in moving men from their own squadrons 
—Sir J. Duckworth, 3021-3023. 

Dismounted, when taught—Capt. Webster, 4718, 4719. 

Dismounted, preferred to field movements — Seryt. 
Gray, 3680, 3681, 3751, 3752. 

Dismounted, taught in Hants Light Horse Volunteers, 
but no rifle practice nor outpost duty—Duke of Manchester, 
4509, 4511, 4539, 4541, 4581-4585. 

Duration of-=Ool. Oakes, 1578,.1579, 1619-1622.; Sir 
R, Gerard, 3892-3894 ; Harl of Cork, 2827-2835, ; Major 
Scotland, 2368-2372, 2381, 2390-2394, 2428-2438 ; Capt. 
Webster, 4839. 

Field duties necessary—Sw . Gerard, 3826, 3827 ; 
Captain Webster, 4694, 4699, 4738-4740 ; Major Scotland, 
2259-2265, 2403-2406, 2466-2471 ; Oaptain Coghill, 3289, 
3256, 3306-3308 ; Viscount Malden, 1965, 1966, 1971, 
1972, 1981. 

Field duties more difficult than outpost duty—‘Sir H. 
Edwards, 4238, 4239, 

Form of, most suitable te Yeomanry— Col. Oakes, 1395- 
1406. 


Irregularities in existing arrangements— Report, p. 5. 


Liked by men—Sir ‘H. Edwards, 4342. 

‘Little ‘time for carbine exercise—Seryjt. Milne, 3468- 
3472, 3484-3487. 

Minimum to' be required —00/. ‘Oakes, 5168-5178 ; Sir 
H. Edwards, 4337, 4338. 


More than one counted on same day—Col. Oahes 
> 


1578, 5196. 

Old Cavalry, taught in Pembroke Yeomanry—sSer7:. 
Milne, 3479, 3480. 

One only counted in a day—Captain Webster, 4839. 

Outpost and reconnaissance duties necessary—Sir L. 
Gerard, 3826, 3827 ; Captain Webster, 4694, 4695, 4726, 
4728 ; Sir H. Edwards, 4237-4239 ; Major Scotland, 2241— 
9244, 2255-2258 ; Sir J. Duckworth, 3018, 3040-3049 ; 
Earl of Cork, 2732-2734 ; Captain Coghill, 3253,.3257, 
8286-3288 ; Viscount Malden, 1965, 1966; Sent. Kerr, 
3567-3569. 

Outpost duty, no country available for— Sir I. 
Bdwards, 4248, 4251, 4253, 4276, 4281. 

Preliminary numbers iat, too few for reconnaissance 
duties—Sir. /. Duckworth, 8049. 

Preliminary, uniting troops at, useful; when practicable 
—Capt. Webster, 4847. 

Preliminary, carbine exercise taught at—Copt: Coghill, 
3285. 

Rank entire not so good'as two ranks—Col Seager, 
228-230, 

Rank entire and non-pivot drill preferred—Sir H. 
Edwards, 4248, 4251, 4253, 4276, 4284. 

Rank entire recommended—Col. Oakes, 1178, 5202 ; 


if Payment to band, in Lancashire Hussars—Sir \R. 

.: Gerard, 3992, 3993. Viscount Malden, 2004; Captain Coghill, 3264, 3295- 
; Payment to band in Ist Devon Yeomanry—S¢ J. 3299 ; Duke of Manchester, 4500, 4501. 

: Duckworth, 2965, 2989, 3151, 3152. Simple, recommended—Col. Oakes, 1054, 1128-1130. 

a Payment to band in North Somerset Yeomanry—Eari Simple enough at present—Str R.. Gerard, 3°33. 

: of Cork, 2905, 2930-2933. Squad, should be kept up—Col. Oakes, 1502 ; Major 
4 Payment of 4/. a-year to serjeants in Lancashire Scotland, 2443, 2444, 

Ml Yeomanry—Sw 2. Gerard, 3807. Squadron system adopted at—Sir AH. Ldwards, 4297, 
4 ! “Payment formerly for horses for guns in Essex Yeomanry 4298. , ; 

Be —Senjt. Gray, 3758, 3777-3780. Strength of troops unequal at—Captain Coghill, 3280, 
: . ‘Payment of 100/. a-year to Adjutant, and 102. a-year to 3281. 


ete in Cheshire Yeomanry—WUajor Scotland, 2574- 
2577. 
Provides saddlery dress, and equipment—Capt. Webster, 


4880. 
Small sums from, given as prizes—Viscount Malden, 


Dismountap Mun: 


Not required for Yeomanry—-Capt. Webster, 4844, 4849, 
‘Recognition of —Larl of Cork, 2874,2875 ; Col. Seager, 
509, 510; Col. Oakes, 1230, 1231. Report, vp. 8. 


ee 


Troop, expenses of— Viscount Malden, 2043, 2046. 

Troop, attendance at, varies—Col. Oakes, 1506 ; Serj. 
Dear, 4070, 4076, 4079, 4080. 

Troop, attendance depends on officers—Zarl of Cork, 
2853-2855, 

Troop, fairly attended in Dorset Yeomanry—Sevjé. 
Kerr, 3590, 3591. 

Troop, well attended in Staffordshire Yeomanry— 
Captain Webster, 4834-4838, 4845. 

Troop, menattend mounted in Staffordshire Yeomanry 
—Captuin Webster, 4839, 
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Driti—continued. 


Troop, men attend mounted in Hants Yeomanry— 
Serjt. Dear, 4073. : 

Troop, men attend mounted in Lancashire Hussars 
—Sir R. Gerard, 3895, 3896, 

Troop, badly attended—Col. Seager, 426, 453-457 ; 
Major Scotland, 2383-2386, 2483-2486; Serjt. Milne, 
3494, 3495 ; Seryjt. Gray, 3625, 3626. 

Troop, should be compulsory and paid for—Sir H. 
Edwards, 4335, 4336. 

Troop, should be paid for, and not compulsory—Szr -/. 
Duckworth, 3087-3089. 

Troop, should be paid for, and held on consecutive days 


Serjt. Gray, 3643, 3648, 3743, 3748. 


Troop, should be ai to discretion of Officer Com- 
manding— Repor t, p. 5 


Troop, compulsory, should be abolished and 3 days’ 
Adjutant’s drill added to permanent duty—Capt. Webster, 


4833. 
Troop, does not answer same purpose as permanent 


duty—Col. Oakes, 5201. 


Troop, Adjutant’s drills with pay should be substituted 
for—Col. Seager, 429-433. 

Troop, of little use—Col. Oakes, 1501-1505, 1544, 1545. 

Troop, unpopular—Col. Oakes, 1563, 1564. 


Dory, PERMANENT : 


Arrangements for, in Herts Yeomanry— Viscount 
Malden, 2041, 2042, 2057. 

Arrangements for, in Cheshire Yeomanry—Wajor 
Scotland, 2374-2380. 

Arrangements for, in Glasgow Yeomanry—Capt. Cog- 
hall, 3290, 3375-3377. 

Arrangements for, in Dorset Yeomanry—Sevjeant Kerr, 
3577. 

Arrangements for, in North Somerset Yeomanry— 
tart of Cork, 2819. 

Arrangements for, in Essex Yeomanry—Serjeant Gray, 
3631, 3653, 3679, 3736, 3737, 3774, 3775. 

Arrangements ‘for, i in 2nd West York Yeomanry—Sv 
H, Edwards, 4339. 

Arrangements for, in Hunts Light Horse Volunteers—— 
Duke of Manchester, 4459, 4460, 4463-4465, 4497, 4498, 


4517-4522, 4571, 4572, 


Arrangements proposed for—Viscount Maldem, 2048, 
2062; Col. Oakes, 1496, 1517, 1519. 

Arrangements satisfactory —Sir R. Gerard, 3854-3857. 

Arrangements unsatisfactory—Col. Seager , 426 ; Col. 
Oakes, 1167. 

Curtailment, of, undesirable—Sir J, Duckworth, 3081- 


5092. 


Dismounted and sick men at—Zarl of Cork, 2874, 
2875. 

Division of, into three periods, advantages of—Col. 
Oakes, 1508, 1538, 5147, 5148. 

Division “of, undesirable—Harl of Cork, 2821, 2822, 
Serjeant Gray, 3645, 3646, 3649 ; Sor H. Hdwards, 4315; 
4330, 4334; Capt. Webster, 4834-4838, 4845; Sir LR. 
Gerard, 3885, 3886, 3890, 3891 ; Senjeant Dear, 4067- 
4069 ; ‘Sir J. Duckworth, 3090, 3091; Capt. Coghill, 
3387- “3388. 

Duration of, and pay—Sir H. Hdwards, 4307, 4308, 
4348, 4348 ; Major Scotland, 2362, 2367-2369, 2395- 
2399, 2416, 2417, 2447, 2448. 


Existing regulations; and arrangements recom- 
mended—Report, p. 5. 


Uxpenses at—Col. Oakes, 1608, 1609-1615. 

Expenses at, large—Capt, Coghill, 3370, 3375-3377. 

Expenses at, small—Serjeant Milne, 3508-3510. 

Expenses at, large—Serjeant Kerr, 3578, 3579. 

Expenses at, exceed pay—Serjeant Gray, 3747. 

Expenses at, not covered by pay—WMajor Scotland, 
2413, 2427. 

Extension of time desirable—Col. Seager, 427, 428 ; 
Capt. Coghill, 3271, 3273, 3292-3294, 3357-3367 ; 


Serjeant Gray, 3629, 3630, 3676-3678 ; Sir H. Edwards, 


4305, 4318-4820 ; Capt. Webster, 4727. 

Extension of, desirable, but difficult—Sir R. Gerard, 
3883 ; Serjeant ’ Dear, 4067, 4069. 

Extension of, in lieu of troop drills—Capt. Webster, 

4833. 

Extension of, unnecessary —Larl of Cork, 2820. 

Leave during —Serjeant Dear, 4068. 

Not complained of—Serjeant Kerr, 3587, 3589. 

Option as to arrangements might be given—Col. Oakes, 
5163. Report, p. 5, 

Outlying troop in Hants Yeomanry attends without 
dificulty—NSerjeant Dear, 4065, 4066. 


Duty, Permanent—continued. 


Parade day should be retained—Ool. Oakes, 1131, 
1122. 

Pay for— Viscount Malden, 2058-2060 ; Major Scotland, 
2362, 79367-9369, 2395-2399, 2416, 2417, 2447, 2448, 

Prizes shot for during, in Cheshire Yeomanry—Major 
Scotland, 2460-2462. 

Prizes shot for during, in North Somerset Yeomanry— 
Earl of Cork, 2760-2762, 

Races take place at, in Glasgow Yeomanry—Capt. 
Coghill, 3309-3319. 

Sunday not a lost day—St H, Edwards, 4352; Sir J. 
Duckworth, 3082. 

Troops march to, from head-quarters—Capt. Coghill, 


3328, 3329. 


Unpopular—Col, Oakes, 1568, 1569. 
Well attended in el Yeomanry—ASerjeant 
Milne, 3489, 3493. 


Erricrency : 


Difficulty of testing—Col. Oakes, 5158-5160, 5188, 
5189. 

Extra pay for, useful but difficult to manage—Col. 
Seager, 741-744. 

Increased, involves extra expense—Col. Oakes, 1101 ; 
Major Scotland, 2439-2442. 

Increased, might be required for the increased expen- 
diture recommended—Sir H. Edwards, 4382, 4383, 

Little difference in, between country. and town 
troops—Capt. Coghill, 3317. 

Payment for, desirable—Sir H. Hdwards, 4378-4380. 

Payments for—Col. Oakes, 1818, 1822-1825, 1840, 
1841. 

Prizes for, difficult—Major Scotland, 2592, 2593. 

Should be required and paid for—Col. Oakes, 1845, 
1846, 1850." 


Special payment for, not recommended—Repot, p. 7. 
Of force has-increased under existing, system of 
annualinspection—Keport, pp. 7 and 8. 


HQuaLizaTion : 


Of troops and squadrons—Col. Seager, 233-238. 

Of troops necessary for field duties—Col. Oakes, 1338, 
1839. 

Of troops, difficulties of—Zarl of Cork, 2753, 2754, 
2773-2774, 2777, 2778, 2789-2792 ; Su Fy Duckworth, 
3(21-3023; Siw #7. Edwards, 4291, 4292; Viscount 
Malden, 2008, 2009. 

Of troops difficult, but can be got over—Mayjor Scotland, 
22.45, 22'70-2272 ; ee Coghill, 3280-3284. 

No difficulty —Sir Gerard, 3836; Capt. Webster, 
4713, 4714, 4772. 


EquirpmEent, GENERAL : 


Of Dorset Yeomanry, good—Serjt. Kerr, 3559-3561. 

Of Ist Devon Yeomanry, suitable—Sir J. Duckworth, 
3006. 

Of Hertfordshire Yeomanry— Viscount Malden, 1892, 
1893, 1957, 1958. 

Of new troop in Hertfordshire Yeomanry— V2scownt 
Malden, 2116-2118. 

Of Pembroke Yeomanry, good — Serjt. Milne, 3505- 
3507. 

Cost of, in Glasgow Yeoman. y— Capt. Caghill, 3406, 
3407 

Contingent allowance insufficient for—Sz HZ. Edwards, 
4256, 4257, 4284, 4285. ‘ 


Every man should be armed with breech-loading 
rifle, carrying a cartridge containing its own ignition— 


Report, p. 3. 


Government patterns recommended—Co/. Seager, 
160-163, 172, 226; Capt. Geel 3251, 3252; Sur H. 
Edwards, 2286, 4288 ; ‘Bul of Cork, 2726, 2727, 2748, 
2749, 2771, 2772, 

Loss of articles by men leaving—Seiyt. Gray, 3665, 
3666. 

Might be improved if funds were available—Sir 2. 
Gerard, 3825, 3829. 

Paid for by men in Hunts Light Horse Volunteers-- 


Duke of Manchester, 4507, 4508. 


Paid for by men in ‘Staffordshire Yeomanry—Capt. 


Webster, 4724, "4736, 4787, 
Secretary of State has power to sccure that it is 


-efficient—Mr. Milton, 4984, 4986. 


Should be as light as possible— —Col. Oakes, 1029, 1031, 
10382. 


' 
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Equipment, Detairs oF 


Arms, &c. of Cheshire Yeomanry kept by men—Mu/or 
Scotland, 2293-2295, 2303-2307, 2310. 

Arms of Staffordshire Yeomanry kept by men—Capt. 
Webster, 4618. 

Arms and accoutrements of Essex Yeomanry kept by 
men—Seryjt. Gray, 3664. 

Arms and accoutrements of Hants Yeomanry— Viscount 
Malden, 1892, 1893. 


-Arms of Devonshire Yeomanry, how kept—Sir J. 


Duckworth, 3025-3029. 

Boots and pantaloons preferable to overalls—Capt. 
Webster, 4722-4725, 4736, 4737, 4751, 4753, 4757, 4759. 

Carbines in Essex Yeomanry kept in store, and not used 
at permanent duty—Seryt. Gray, 3653, 3664. 

arbines not necessary for all the men in the regiment 
—Sir J. Duckworth, 3030, 3039. 

Carbine and sword best for Yeomanry-—Col. Seager, 
187-189. 

Carbine preferable to pistol—Col. Oakes, 1161. 

Carbine, mode of carrying—Col. Seager, 193, 197, 285 ; 
Col. Oakes, 1028, 1029, 1040-1043, 1104-1115. 

Carbine should carry self- igniting cartridge — Capt. 
Webster, 4685-4687 ;. Capt. Coghill, 3249, 3250; Earl of 
Cork, 2723 ; Viscount Malden, 1957, 1997-2000. 

Carbine, Snider, with buckets, recommended— Sir 
H. Edwards, 4235. 

Carbine, Westley-Richards, not good—Str /. Duckworth, 
3012, 3085. 

Lances, not suitable to Yeomanry—Capt. Coghill, 3250. 

Saddles, military, of Government pattern, recommended 
—Capt. Webster, 4685, 4688-4692 ; Sir H. Kdwards, 4258, 
4259, 4261, 4262, 4282, 4283 ; Sir J. Duckworth, 3006, 
3008 ; Hart of Cork, 2724, 2725, 2738, 2739 ; Serjt. Gray, 
3635, 3637 ; Serjt. Dear, 4037 ; Capt. Coghill, 3247. 

Saddles should be uniform— Major Scotland, 2232- 
2238, 

Saddles, hunting, with numna, recommended—Col. 
Oakes, 1029, 1061-1067. 

Saddles canse sore backs through want of care—Capt. 
Webster, 4691, 4702-4704. 


Saddles should be of Government pattern, and 
supplied from Government Stores on usual terms 


—Report, p. 3. 


Saddle in use in Lancashire Hussars, fairly convenient 
—Sir R. Gerard, 3828, 3829. 

Saddle fitted by regiment in Hampshire Yeomanry— 
Serjt. Dear, 4035, 4036. 

Saddle suitable for the work—Serjt. Dear, 4033. 

Sword, mode of carrying, should be left to military 
authorities—Sir J. Duckworth, 3015; Earl of Cork, 2731, 
2750, 2751; Viscount Malden, 1963, 1964, 1984, 1985, 
1994, 1996. 

Sword should be attached to saddle—Col. Oakes, 1043, 
1104, 1107, 1109, 1115 ; Serjt. Dear, 4038, 4041 ; Seryé. 


- Gray, 3638, 3639. 


Sword, advantages of attaching to saddle—Si JZ. 
Edwards, 4268, 4269. ; 

Swords should be worn by men—Capt. Coghill, 3262, 
3623, 3301-3305. 

Sword too heavyy—Earl of Cork, 2723. 
oar the principal weapon—Sir J. Duckworth, 3016, 

1s : 
Sword and Westley-Richards’ carbine in Hunts Light 
Horse Volunteers—Duke of Manchester, 4542. 

Sword and Westley-Richards carbine in 2nd West 

ork Yeomanry—Sir H. Edwards, 4236. “cei 

Valise, or something similar, necessary—Sir J. Duck- 
worth, 3009, 3011. 


EstABuisHMENT ! 


For regiment and troop—Capt. Coghill, 8320; Major 
Scotland, 2274, 2290, 2297, 2298, 2594, 2596, 2600-2609 ; 
Earl of Cork, 2776, 2783 ; Vescownt Malden, 2002, 2010- 
2013, 2027 ; Sir R. Gerard, 3818, 3840, 3852, 3853 ; Serjt. 
Dear, 4048, 4049, 4057 ; Capt. Webster, 4619-4628, 4764. 
Report, p. 3. 

Mi imuin should be 200—Co/. Seager, 318. 

Minimum for troops and regiments desirable— 
Col. Seager, 347. 

Minimum objectionable—Str J. Duckworth, 3056- 
3064, ; 

Minimum for Adjutant—Wajor Scotland, 2291, 2292 
2597. Report, p. 8. ; , 

Numbers required for efficiency—Col. Oakes, 1233 
Wye a iad . 

Of Essex Yeomanry—Seyt. Gray, 3627, 3633, 3634, 
3700, 3702, 3776, Bo ‘ 


} 


? 


? 


al ‘ 
EsraBiisHmMEnt—coniunued. 


Reduction of troops or regiments much below—Zarl 
of Cork, 2784, 2795, 2798, 2799 ; Col. Oakes, 5243-5246 ; 

iy H. Edwards, 4289, 4290, 4296 ; Oapt. Webster, 4765 ; 
Major Scotland, 2285 ; Report, p. 8. 

Reduction in numbers, causes of—Col. Oakes, 1238, 
1239, 1269, 1270, 1285-1291 ; Capt. Webster, 4765, 4775, 
4777; Sir J. Duckworth, 3060, 3061, 3126-3129. it 

Reduction of, to meet increased expenditure—Col. 
Oakes, 1316-1321, 5140, 5141, 5205, 5206, 5210-5215 ; 
Viscount Malden, 2124, 2127; Major Scotland, 2594. 

Responsibility of Captain for keeping up troop—Col. 
Oakes, 1316-1321. 

Small and effective, better than larger badly-trained— 
Col. Seager, 753, 754; Col. Oakes, 1101. 

Time should be given to complete—Col. Seager, 336, 
345. 


Expnrnst : 


Extra must be met by reductions—Col. Oakes, 1235, 
1236, 1816-1321, 5140, 5141, 5205, 5206, 5210-5215 ; 
Viscount Malden, 2124-2127 ; Major Scotland, 2594. 

Extra, involved in increased efficiency—Col. Oakes, 
1101 ; Major Scotland, 2439-2442, 


Fives : 


Should be paid to Contingent or Regimental Fund— 
Report, p. 6- 

Are being revived in Glasgow Yeomanry—Capi. 
Coghill, 3381, 3382, 3411, 3412. 

Arrangements for—Col. Oakes, 1616-1618, 1768-1770. 

Difficult to enforce—Larl of Cork, 2845, 2860-2863. 

For non-attendance at drill, &c., should be imposed— 
Col. Seager, 665-673. 

For late attendance and bad turn-out—Serjt. Kerr, 
3580, 3581. 

For non-attendance at drill —Major Scotland, 2381. 

For leaving under three years’ service—Major Scotland, 
2548-2554, 2567. : 

For bad attendance, not enforced—Serjt. Dear, 4111, 
4112. 

For leaving before prescribed time—Sir H. Edwards, 
4883, 4384, 4388-4390; Capt. Webster, 4878, 4879, 
4903-4906. 

How spent—Major Scotland, 2542-2545. 

Mode of enforcing —Col. Seager, 674-686. 

Mode of infliction—Major Scotland, 2312, 2313. 

Mode of infliction and disposal of—arl of Cork, 
2837-2841. 

New rules have been drawn up—Serjt. Gray, 3733- 
3735. 

To meet expense of outfit—Viscount Malden, 2089, 
2092. 

Troop, fund formed from—Semt. Kerr, 3582-3585. 

Undesirable—Sir J. Duckworth, 3120. 


Honven Cavatry (Lieut.-Col. Goodenough) : 


Austrian force answering to Landwehr in Germany— 
4392-4398. 

Establishment of —4413, 4430. 

Horses of, become property of farmers—4404—4410. 


Horses, treatment of, by farmers—4413, 4420, 4421, ° 


4440, 4441. 

Horses, inspection of —4405. 

Horses inferior to Regular Cavalry horses, and to Eng- 
lish farm horses—4445, 4453. : 

Men have not, as a rule, served in army—4414, 4416. 

Mode of training and duties of —4399-4402. 

Officers of —4425, 4426, 

Possibility of introducing system in England—4422, 


4493, 4448, 


Resemblance of, to British Yeomanry and Militia— 
4409, 4437-4440. 


Horses : 


Conditions for borrowing or hiring—Aeport, p. 6. 

Conditions for hiring or borrowing—Col. Seager, 532, 
543, 544, 610, 611; Col. Oakes, 1654-1660, 1676-1678, 
1730-1731 Capt. Coghill, 3389-3399 ; Sir J. Duckworth, 
3095-3098 ; 3100-3107, 3111; Sir R&R. Gerard, 3915, 
3916; Serjt. Dear, 4084, 4085 ; Harl of Cork, 2885. 

Difficulties of borrowing—Col. Seager, 554; Seryjt. 
Gray, 3660, 3661. 

Difficulties increased by abolition of duty—Sz J. 
Duckworth, 3112, 3113; Col. Oakes, 967, 1663, 1664 
1688-1698, 1716, 1717. 

Duty, abolition of—Viscount Malden, 2067; Sir J. 
Duckworth, 3112, 3113; Sw H. Edwards, 74362-4366 ; 
Serjt. Dear, 4115, 4125 ; Serjt. Gray, 3784, 3785 ; Major 
Scotland, 2450, 2508-2516 ; Serjt. Acrr, 3608-3609 ; Capt. 
Coghill, 3393 ; Serjt. Milne, 3512. 

2k 
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INDEX. Horszs -- continued. LiaBILity FoR SERVICE :, 


sai Generally the property of the riders in Dorset Yeo- 


manry—Serjt. Kerr, 3592; and in Hants Yeomanry, 
Serji. Dear, 4082, 4083. 

Generally. the property of the riders, or of relatives, in 
Essex Yeomanry—Serjt. Gray, 3658-3660 ; and in Pem- 
brokeshire Yeomanry—Serjt. Milne, 3497, 3498. 

Grooms for—Viscount Malden, 2070, 2071; 
Gerard, 3924, 3930, 3938-3940. 

Hired for guns of Essex Yeomanr y—Senjt. Gray, 3742, 
3754-3758. 

Hiring not difficult—Capt. Coghill, 3218. 


Hiring of, should be discontinued—Report, p. 6. 


Sir R. 


f 


Hunts Volunteers ride and choose their own—Dute of 
Manchester, 4468, 4471. 

Hunts Volunteers, conveyed by train to drill—Duke of 
Manchester, 4466, 4467. 

Hunts Volunteers, hired for Serjeant Instructors out 
of forage allowance-—Duhe of Manchester, 4506. 

Hunts Volunteers, supply of, by Government, subject 
to recall in case of emer gency, ‘would increase the corps 
—Duke of Manchester, 4563-4568. 

Injured, compensation for—Sir i. Gerard, 3958-3960 ; 
Earl of Cork, 2890 ; Col. Oakes, 1697. 

Marking would be unpopular— Col. Oakes, 1671-1680. 

Need not be the property of the Yeomen who ride then 
—Sir H. Edwards, 4356, 4257; Viscount Malden, 2063, 
2064, 2072. ‘\ 

Prizes for—Capt. Webster, 4861-4865 ; Sir R. Gerard, 
3931-3937, 3941 3946. 

Quality "of-—Col. Oakes, 1662- 1666, 1698, 1699 ; Seryjt. 
Kerr, 3592; Major Scotland, 2502-2506 ; Sent. Gray, 
3708 ; Larl “of Cork, 2881-2884 3 Sir H, Edwards, 4361 ; 
Capt. Coghill, 3218 ; Serjt. Milne, 3499-3501. 

Return of, should be made—Col. Oakes, 1723-1729. 

Same may be let to different regiments—Col. Seager, 

534-539, 540, 541; Col. Oakes, 1667-1670. 

’ Should, if possible, be the property of the Yeomen who 
ride them—Col. Seager, 528-531; Harl of Cork, 2878- 
* 2880 ; Capt. Webster, 4853 ; Si BR. Gerard, 3847, 3849, 
* 8911, 3913, 3921, 3923. 

Should, if possible, be the property of the Yeomen who 
ride them, or of their near relatives—Col. Oakes, 1653, 
1654, 1720 ; Major Scotland, 2489. 


Horsus, Proviston or, FoR YEOMANRY : 
- As a Cavalry Reserve—Ovl. Seager, 550, 551, 558-564, 
573-581, 598-600 ; Col. Oakes, 1671, 1701-1715 ; Sur J. 
_ Duckworth; 3093, 3094 ; Capt. Webster, 4866-4875; Sur 
H, Edwards, 4367-4370; Sir R. Gerard, 3917, 3929, 
3951, 3956, 3956, 3957 ; Viscount Malden, 2068 ; Barl of 
Cork, 2887-2889 ; Serjt.Gray, 3766-8768 ; Major Scotland, 
2517-2520 ; Capt. Coghill, 3395. Keport, p. G. 

By tenants, Senjt. Gray, 3708 ; Sir h. Gerard, 3847- 
3849. 


Might be impressed in war time—0Ool. Seager, 557, 569, . 


572, 622, 623 ; Major Scotland, 2490-2493 : Serjt. Gray iY, 
3709 ; Serjt. ‘Dear, 4086-4089 ; Sir H. Edwards, 4360, 
4361 ; Capt. Webster, 4860 ; Col. Oakes, 1684-1687 ; Earl 
of Cork, 2700. 


Horses, SupPLy or, ror PERMANENT SERJBANTS : 

By Captain of Troop+Col. Seager, 33, 750; Capt. 
Webster, 4630, 4631; Sir A. Hdwards, 4171-4173, 
4209; Sew R. Gerard, 3810, 3824; Serjt. Dear, 4105, 
4106; Harl of Cork, 2711-2714; Serjt. Gray, 3729- 
8732 ; Sur J. Duckworth, 2950, 2951, 2960 ; Capt. Coghill, 
. 8395. 


By Government—Col. Oakes, 852, 890, 915, 916; Earl - 


of Cork, 2690-2692 ; Viscount Malden 1884; ; Capt. Coghal 
3219. 


From Regular Army for permanent auty—Leport, p.2. 


Not required all the year-—Harl of Cork, 2714, 
2715. 

Present system described—Col, Oakes, 800-808, 851, 
905, 906 ; Capi. Coghill, 3199, 3215-3218, 3400; "Senge. 
Milne, 3456, 3457 ; Viscount Malden, 1884, 1885, 1912 
1915. 

Present system unpopular-—Col. Oakes, 961, 962. 

Present system has advantages—Sir J. "Duckworth, 
2978, 2979 2996, 2997, 


JURIES ; 

Exemption of Yeomen from—(ol. Oakes, 1496, 1498 ; 
Sir’ H, Edwards, 4328 ; Viscount Malden, 2067 ; Capt. 
Webster, 4779, 4780. 


* 9335, 2344-2346 ; Earl ch Cor 2814-2816; 
i Ualiden; 2028. 


Renort, p: 6. ain 
Existing regulations suincont 20% Ro 625, 628 ; 
Col. Oahes, 1736-1742, 
. In eases of national emergency—Col. Oakes, 1745- 
1748 ; Col. Seager, 631-633, 646-648, 
pres ‘aid of Civil power—Col. Seager, 640 642, 645, 651,. 


Mancuine Days: 


Practice varies as to counting for pay—Ool. Oakes 
1559, 5149, 5150. 


Mixup Corps: 


A mistake—Col. Seager, 362. 


Artillery and. unmounted troops should be discon- 
tinued—Leport, p. 4. 


Cases of —Col. Oakes, 1340-1345. Report, p, 8. 

Difficulties of working—Col. Oakes, 1347, 1851-1355, 
1880-1388, 1396-1417. 

Objectionable, useless, and. expensive —Col,. eee 
1341. 


Notice BEFORE LEAVING Corps: 


14 days’, required—Capt. Cowhall, 3378,, 3389, 3404 ; 
Serjt. Gray, 3662, 3663 ;.Sir R. Gerard, 3966 ; Serj. 
Der, 4092, 4094; Capt. Webster, 4876; Duke of Man- 
chester, 4574. 

14 days not sufficient—Col. Oakes, 1761-1764, 1782 ; 
Col. Seager, 653-659, 660, 661 ; Sie H. Edwards, 4371 5. 
Str R. Gerard, 3968- 8077 Viscount Malden, 2078 ; Bart 
of Cork, 2891, 2892 ; Sir Me Duckworth, 3114 : "Major 
Scotland, 2555, 2556. 

Longer would deter en Ot —Serjt. Gray, 3667-3669, 
3673- 3675. 

Not valid till kit i is- given up—ASiwr J. Duckworth, 3115 - 
0 

Penalties undesirable Sir J. Duckworth, 3118, 3129. 

Should -not, be accepted between Christmas and per- 
manent duty—WMajor Scotland, 2555, 2560. 


Should be extended to six months—leport, p. 6. 


NUMBERS :-— 


Causes of diminution in-—Col, Dulles, 1238-1239, 1269, 
1270, 1285-1291, 1294; Capt. Webster, 4765, 4775, "A777 5 
Sir J. Duckworth, 3060, 3061, 3126- 3129, 

- Increase and diminution in—Col. Oakes, 1187-1213. 

‘ Reduction of, necessary to meet proposed extra 
expense—Col. Oakes, 1235, 1236, 1316-1321, 5140, 5141, 
5205, 5206, 5210- 5215 ; Viscount Malden, 2124, 2127, 


Gpatouns 


Appointment of, influenced by local cireumstanges— 
Col. Oakes, 1489- 1492. 

Attendance of, at School of Instruetion—Duke. of Man- 
chester, 4483-4486 ; Capt. Webster, 4818, 4819, 4828- 
4832 ; Sur Z, Edwar ds, 4309- 4300; Sir R. Gerard, 3872, 


3873 5 Viscount Malden, 2028-2030 ; Larl of Cork, 2800, 


2801; : Major Scotland, 2316, 2319, 2352- 2355; Col. "Oakes, 
1418, "1420, 1422, (457, 1460, 1463 ; Capt. Coghill, 3335. 
3340, 3349- 3354 ; Sin J. Duckworth, 3069-3074. Report, 


p. 
Can responsible for their troops--Duke of Man- 
4% 


chester, 4481. 

Connection of, with County —Col. Oakes, 1513, 1514, 
1601, 5227-5233 ; Harl of Cork, 2817, 2818. 

Contributions ‘of, to expenses of troop—Sér R. Gerard, 
3958-3960 ; Viscount Malden, 2119 ; Sir J. Duckworth, : 
.2978, 2979, 2996, 2997. 

Efficiency of, improves regiment—Col. Oakes, 1428. ° 

Many not well qualified —Col. Seager, 388 ; Col. Oakes, 
1418, 1426, 1427, 1431-1435. 

Of Cheshire Yeomanry well qualified—Uayor Scotland, 


2315. 


Qualifications for—Col. Oakes, 1604-1606; Karl of Cork, 
2800-2801 ; Major Scotland, 2356-2361 ; Sir R. Gerard, 
2028-2080, 3870 ; Capt. Barr ow, 5085, 5086. Report, p.4._ 

Residence of, at head- -quarters—J itajor Scotland, 2286, 
9287 ; Sur. H, Edwards, 4293-4295, 

School of Instruction preferable to Cavalry Regiment 
—Sir J. Duckworth, 3075-3079 ; Major Scotland, 2327- 
Viscount 


Subalterns often do not pelong to county—Col, Oakes, 
1327. ; 

Yeomanry require more knowledge of drill than 
officers of Bp kbs ar ty Bari ow, 5085, 5086. 


Orrtonrs av Scnoor or InsrRverton : 
Certificates of qualification for—Capt. Barrow, 5112- 
5118. 


Certificates should be of two classes—Report, p. 4. 


Entitled to two months’ instruction, but only one has 
remained two months—Capt. Barrow, 5064, 5065. 
Find advantage from—Capt. Barrow, 5079. 
None of higher rank than Captain have been to— Capt. 
Barrow, 5091-5093. 
Numbers in class at—Capt. Barrow, 5034, 5035, 5039. 
Receive private instruction in riding school, and fitting 
equipments— Capi. Barrow, 5074-5076...» 
Shew diligence, but know nothing when they come— 
Capt. Barrow, 5030-50282. 
Should know sword and carbine drill before joining — 
Capt. Barrow, 5058, 5059, 5061-5063, 5067-5072. 
State their invention of returning—Capt. Barrow, 
5038, 5039, 5064, 5065. 
Two months at, generally necessary to qualify for drill 


with a Cavalry regiment— Capt. Barrow, 5067-5072, 5041- . 


5043, 5073. 


ORGANIZATION : 

Duties for which Yeomanry are best fitted—Col. Seager, 
199, 285-289, 200-213; Col. Oakes, 1047, 1048, 1052- 
1055, 1093, 1098, 1100, 1139, 1142, 1148, 1215, 1216; 
Viscount Malden, 1965, 1966, 1971, 1972, 1981 ; Major 

Scotland, 2241-2244, 2255-2258 ; .Harl of Cork, 2782- 
2744; Sir J. Duckworth, 3018, 3040-3042 ; Capt. Coghill, 
3253, 3257, 3286-3288 ; Sir H. Hdwards, 4237; Capt. 
Webster, 4694, 4695, 4726-4728 ‘ee 

Detached troops might be affiliated for drill—Capt. 
Coghill, 3323. 

Independent squadrons—Col. Oakes, 1257, 5153. 

Should continue to be by regiments, and the training 
should be mainly directed to the duties of Light Cavalry 
—Report, p. 3. ; 

Squadron, has advantages—Sw H. Hdwards, 4291. 

Squadron, in populous district, drilled by one serjeant 
—Capt. Webster, 4808-4810. 

Squadron, one serjeant for, at 3s. a-day, and a Yeoman 
drill instructor per troop, with pay at 3s, during per- 
manent duty—Sir Alfred Slade, 4921-4944. 

Troop better than squadron—Col. Seager, 155, 156, 
323-326, 332; Capt. Coghill, 3322, 3323 ; Sur J. Duck- 
worth, 3019, 3020; Major Scotland, 2239, 2240, 2273, 
2278 ; Karl of Cork, 2723, 2736 ; Viscount Malden, 2004, 
2006, 2021; Sir #. Gerard, 3844, 3846 ; Sir H. Hdwards, 
4935; Cok Oakes, 1023-1026, 1217, 1296, 1308, 5144. 
Report, p.3. | : : 

Be eS an assistance to outpost duty—Wajor Scotland, 

Troop, difficulties arising from—Harl of Cork, 2753, 
2754, 2778, 2774, 2777, 2778, 2789-2792. — 

Volunteer, less expensive than Yeomanry—Duke of 
Manchester, 4578-4580. . 

Volunteer, advantages of—Col. Oalres, 1314 


Pay: 
Not issued in Hssex Yeomanry to dismounted men of 
Cavalry—Senjt. Gray, 3710, 3712. 
Not drawn in Lancashire Hussars for men absent more 
than one afternoon—Sir 2. Gerard, 3909,3910. 
Of Yeomanry insufticient—Serjt. Gray, 3747. 
Of Yeomanry, less than formerly—sSeryjt. Dear, 4050, 
4057. 
_ Of mounted volunteers, if increased, would induce more 
men to volunteer—Duke of Manchester, 4490-4495, 
Of mounted volunteers insuflicient to meet expenses— 
Duke of Manchester, 4576, 4577. 
Poorer class of Yeomen influenced by—Col. Oakes, 
THBI=1 O86.) et 


PRIZES : 
For shooting, desirable— Col. Seager, 255, 262-265. 
For swordsmanship, shooting. and best turn-out in 
Dorsetshire Yeomanry—Serjt. Kerr, 3594, 3597. 
For best turn-out in Essex Yeomanry—Serjt. Gray, 
~ 3685, 3686, 3739-3741. 
For best turn-out in Cheshire Yeomanry -— J/ajor 
' Scotland, 2299-3301. 
' Shot for during permanent duty in Cheshire Yeomanry 
—Major Scotland, 2460-2462. 


QUARTERMASTER-SERJEANTS:  . : 
Duties and pay of—Col. Oakes, 1258, 1259, 5289-5242. 
Have no duties in Pembroke’ Yeomanry—Seryt. Jf! ne, 

3516-3522. 

No advantage in the appointment —Sir J. Duckworth, 
: 3168-3173, eh 
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RAczs: 
Horses of Regiment do not run in Pembroke Yeomanry 
—Senjt Kerr, 3600. 
Take place at permanent duty in Pembroke Yeomanry 
—Serjt. Kerr, 3598, 3599. 
Take place at end of permanent duty in Glasgow 
Yeomanry—Capt. Coghill, 3309-3318. 


RECRUITING 3 

For Army, no chances of, at Pembroke—Seryt. Milne, 
3453. 

For Army, by permanent serjeants, unobjectionable— 
Sir J. Duckworth, 2981-2984 ; Harl of Cork, 2681, 2686 ; 
Captain Webster, 4612, 4613; Major Scotland, 2176- 
2179, 2196-2199. 

For Army, by permanent serjeants, objectionable—Sir 
R. Gerard, 3805; Viscount Malden, 1890; Serjt.. Dear, 
4031, 4032; Sir H. Edwards, 4154, 4155. 

For Army, permanent staff of Yeomanry should be 
relieved from—feport, p. 3. 

For Mounted Volunteers, difficulty of, has increased 
lately—Duke of Manchester, 4487-4489, 4532. 

For Yeomanry, how conducted—Col. Oakes, 1258, 
1259 ; Serjt. Melne, 3575. 

For Yeomanry, confined to districts— Viscount Malden, 
2007. 

For Yeomanry, depends mainly on Captain—JSir J. 
Duckworth, 2951. 

For Yeomanry, quartermaster-serjeants not required 
for—Sir J. Duckworth, 3168-3173. 

For Yeomanry, causes of difficulty in — Captain 
Webster, 4765, 4775, 4777; Serjé. Kerr, 3558; Sir J. 
Duckworth, 3060, 3061, 3126-8129 ; Serjt. Milne, 3463, 
3464, 3481, 3482, 3504, 

For Yeomanry, difficulty of, likely to increase unless 
more pay is given—Major Scotland, 2449-2454. 

For Yeomanry, inducements which should be held out 
—Capt. Webster, 4779, 4780. ; 

For Yeomanry, not hindered by the duties which have 
to be performed, but men are drawn away to Volunteer 
Corps—Sir H. Hdwards, 4327. 

For Yeomanry, no difficulty in Lancashire—Sir R. 
Gerard, 3974, 3981-8986. 2 


REDUCTION : 
When necessary—Harl of Cork, 2784, 2795, 2798, 
2799. 
Of troops below establishment for 2 or 3 years—S?r R. 
Gerard, 3840, 3843. 


Reserve CAVALRY : 
Horses for, would be easily supplied in Lancashire— 
Sir LR. Gerard, 3956, 3957. 
Horses for— Col. Oakes, 1701-1715. Report, p. 6. 
Men might be trained with Yeomanry—Col. Oakes, 
1671-1701, 1710; Captain Coghill, 3401, 3402; Serjt. 
Gray, 3769 ; Sir R. Gerard, 3949, 3950. : 


RETURNS—INSPHCTION : 

Coachman and Batmen shewn as efficient Yeomen— 
Col. Oakes, 122'7-1230. 

How made up—Col. Oakes, 1218-1220; Sir R. Gerard, 
3897-3903. : 

Permanent staff not shewn as efficient Yeomen—Col. 
Oakes, 1262. é ; 

Saddler serjeants, farriers, and orderly-room clerks 
may be shewn as efficient Yeomen—Col. Oakes, 1230, 
1231. . 

} 

Ririy Pracrice : : 
Adjutant need not attend— Viscount Malden, 1979. 
Better in country than in town troops of Glasgow 

Yeomanry—Capt. Coghill, 3317-3319 ; and of Stafford- 
shire Yeomanry—Capt. Webster, 4729, 4733 

Cavalry course of, should be required of every 
Yeoman, if ranges are available, as a qualification for 
pay—feport, pp. 3 and 6. 


Difficult for Yeomen to get—Col. Oakes, 1359, 1364, 
1366-1369 ; Harl of Cork, 2758-2762. 

Difficult for farmers— Viscount Malden, 1988-1993. 

Facilities for, should be given—Col. Oukes, 1164, 1165. 

Facilities for, for farmers—Col. Seager, 180-189. 

Hssential—Col. Seager, 168-171. 

Essential for Yeomen—Col. Oakes, 1050, 1078, 1079, 
1366-1369, 1374-1379, 1845. ; 

Essential and popular —Zarl of Cork, 2735, 2744, 


Good, with Westley-Richards carbine, in Pembroke- 


shire Yeomanry—Seryt. Milne, 3465-3467. 
High standard essential—Col. Oakes, 1005. 
2-K 2 
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Rirtz Pracrice—continued. : Scnoon or InsrRuerion—continued. 


High standard not. required— Viscount Malden, i968, 
1973. 

Important, and can be had by Cheshire. Yeomanry, 
but causes expense —Major Scotland, 2247, 2248. 

Instruction in, should be obligator: y— -Col. Oakes, 5155, 
5156. 

Mode of conduetinia Gant Oakes, 1836-1840. 

More necessary than sword exercise —Capt. Coghill, 
3258, 3259. 

Must be taught at-squad drills—Col. Oakes, 1524. 

No allowance made to Yeomanry for—Sir J. Duch- 
worth, 3052. 

No time for, at permanent duty-—Col. Seager, 175-179 ; 
Col. Oakes, 1166, 1832-1835 ; Sir &. Gerard, 3830-8834, 
3907 ; Capt. Webster, 4719 ; Senjt. Kerr, 3562-3565. 

Pay and badge: for, recommended—Col. Oakes, 1179. 

Permanent ser. jeants should attend—Col. Oakes, 1515- 
1527. 

Permanent serjeants responsible for, in Hertfordshire 
Yeomanry—Viscownt Malden, 1977, 1978. 

Prizes for, desirable—Sz J. Duckworth, 3050, 3051. 

Prizes given for, in Hampshire Yeomanry — — Serj. 
Dear, 4045. : 

Prizes shot for before permanent duty in 2nd West 
York Yeomanry—Sir H. Edwards, 4242, 4244, 4254. 

Prizes shot for’at permanent duty i in North Somerset 
Yeomanry—Larl of Cork, 2760-2762. 

Ranges for, should be provided by Government—Col. 
Seager, 168: 

Ranges accessible for 2nd West York Yeomanry, but 
expense is caused—Sir H. Edwards. 4245, 4247. 

Ranges, Government,available for Hampshire Yeomanry 
—NSerjt. Dear, 4042- 4046. 

Ranges, Volunteer, used in Staffordshire Yeomanry— 
Capt. We ebster, 4708, 4710, 4734, 4735. 

Regular instruction given in Staffordshire Yeomanr y— 
Capt. Websier, 4711, 4712. 

Takes place before permanent duty in Dorset Yeomanry 
—Serjt. Kerr, 3562. 

Takes place at, permanent duty in Glasgow Yeoulanry 
—Capt. Coghill, 3260, 3261-3300. 

Takes place in Hampshire Yeomanry— Senjt. Dear, 
4045. 

Takes place at troop drills in Essex Yeomanry—Sevyt. 
Gray, 8640, 3641, 3682-3686. 


Row Cau: 
False answers to—Col. Oakes, 1221-1226. 


Rubus: © 
Of whole force, should be uniform—Ool, Oakes, 1765- 
1779. ; 
Of Cheshire Yeomanry, not approved by Secretary of 
State—Major Scotland, 2546, 2547. 
On basis of model code should be framed by each 
Corps, and submitted for approval of Secretary of 
State— Report, p. 6: 


ScHoon or Instruction : 

Adjutant should attend—Capt. Coghill, 3355; Hart of 
Cork, 2811, 2812. Keport, p. 4. 

Attendance of officers at—Str J. Duckwor th, a 
3074; Capt. Coghill, 3335-3340, 3349-3354; Earl of Cork 
2800, "2801, 

Course at, better than with Cavalry a este 
Coghill, 3342; Kurt of Cork, 2814-2816; Sir J. Duckworth, 
3075-3079 ; Col. Oakes, 1423 ; Major Scotland, 2328- 
2346 ; Capt. Barrow, 5050-5053. 

Course, details of staff, and mode of instruction at— 
Capt. Barrow, 5013-5019, 5033, 5077, 5078, 5080. 

Course at, time insufficient—Ool, Oakes, 1419, 1446, 
1478-1481. 

Course at, should be uninterrupted—Col. Oakes, 1483. 

Course at, liked and preferred to Cavalry regiment— 
Serjt. Kerr, 3569- 3573, 3586. 

Musketr y drill not taught at—Col. Oakes, 1484, 1485. 

Officers should qualify at—Col. Seager, 392, 410; Col. 
Oakes, 1420-1422, 1460; Capt. Webster, 4818, 4819, 4826- 
4852; Viscount Malden, 2028-2030 ; Major Scotland, 
2318, 2319, 2352-2355. Report, p. 4. (Or with 
Cavalry regiments) —Sir H. Edwards, 4299, 4300. 

Officers prefer Uavalry regiment to—Mujor Scotland, 
2327-2332, 2344-2346, 

Officers need not attend—Str &. Gerard, 3872, 3873. 

' Officers quickly improve at—Col. Oakes, 1428. 

Officers know little when they come to—Cuapt. 
Barrow, 5030-5032. 

Officers are comfortable at—Cupt. Barrow, 5055, 5056. 

Officers should be grounded before going eae 
Scotland, 2316, 2317, 


Officers, certificates of qualification for—Capt. Bartok 
5112-5118. 

Permanent serjeants should qualify at, before appoint 
ment—Col. Seager, 29 ; Col. Oakes, 1436, 1437, 1466, 1467; 
Viscount Malden, 2031 ; Sir. BR. Gerard, 3872- 3876, 
Revort, p. 5. 

Permanent serjeants, attendance of, at — Su J. 
Duckworth, 3071. 

Permanent serjeants should attend when necessary— 
Earl of Cork, 2685, 2801, 2807; Sir. H, Edwards, 4301- 
4304; Sir R Gerard, 3877- 3879 ; Capt. Coghill, 3344- 
3348, 3356 ; Viscount Malden, 2083, Report p. 9. 

Permanent serjeants from Cavalry regiment need not 


- attend— Viscount Malden, 2039, 2040, 


Permanent serjeants need not attend before joining— 
Earl of Cork, 2803-2805 ; Sir H. Edwards, 4301. 

Permanent serjeants, complaints of, respecting— 
Viscount Malden, 2031-2034; Capt. Barrow, 5027-5029, 
5185-5138 ; Serjt. Kerr, 3574-3576. 

Permanent serjeants sent to, were very rusty—Capt, 
Barrow, 5018, 5019. 

Permanent serjeants are attached to regiment for 
messing —Capt. Barrow, 5045. A 

Permanent serjeants derive benefit from—Serjt. Milne, 
3474, 3475, 

Staff, inerease of, would be required for two classes— 


- Capt. Barrow, 5089, 5090. 


SERJEANTS, PERMANENT : 


Allowances for store duties may be given to from 
contingent fund—Report, p. 2. 


a at eae of — Col. Seager, 28, 29 ; Col. oan 788, 


789, 812, 35, 855-858, 926, 996-1002. 


Appointment and discipline of—Larl of Cork, 2677, 
2701, 2702. 

Appointment, few Line serjeants fit for, without instruc- 
tion at School—¢ apiain Barrow, 5020-5023, 5046, 5048, 

Appointment of, on probation desirable—Col. Oakes, 812, 
835, 926 ; Sir J. Duckworth, 2992-2994, 

Army Reserve, employment as—Col. Oakes, 809, 868. 


Attestation should be for periods of five years only 
—fKeport, p. 3. 


Candidates should be noted at School of Taverne 
and have option of refusing one nomination—Capt. 
Coghill, 3229-3239. 


Candidates should be noted at War Office—feport, 
p. 5. \ 

Candidates, no expense incurred in examination of — 
Capt. Barrow, 5125-5127. ; 

Candidates would not join Yeomanry on probation— 
Ertl of Cork, 2806. 


Candidates, selection of, should be left to Officer 
Commanding —Report, pp. 4 and 5. 


Candidates should pass at School of Instruction before 
appointment—Col. Seager, 29, 398 ; Col. Oakes, 789, 791— 
795, 1436-1437, 1466, 1467; Capt. Barrow, 5101-5103, 
5108- 5111 ; Viscount Malden, 2031 ; Sir &. Gerard, 3872- 
3876. Report, p. 5. 

Candidates need not pass at- School of Instruction 
before appointment—Sw H. Ldwards, 4301-4304 ; Hart - 
of Cork, 2803, 2805. 

Candidates need not pass at School of Instruction if 
from Cavalry Regiment— Viscount Malden, 2039-2044, 

Candidates, no ; difficulty in procuring— “Sir R. Gerard, 

2798, 3799 ; Larl of Cork, 2675. 

Candidates can be obtained thr rough School of Instrue- 
tion—Capt. Coghill, 3214. 

- Civil employment for, objectionable—Sir H. Hdwards, 
4152; Duke of Manchester, 4502 ; Major Scotland, 2159- 
2162, "2179 ; Col. Oakes, 805-808 ; Col. Seager, 36, 37, 
745, : 

Civil employment not allowed—Seryjt. Milne, 3433. 

Civil employment under proper restrictions—Capt. 
Webster, 4610, 4611, 4614-4616, 4813-4817; Capt. Coghill, 
3186, 3224 ; Viscount Malden, 1882-1884, 1889, 1901- 
1904; Seryt. Dear, 4021,.; Harl of Cork, 2685, 2696-2699 ; 
Sir R. Gerard, 3800, 3831 ; Sir J. Duckworth, 2953, 2954, 
2984, 3004, 3005.. : 
~ Civil employment, under proper restrictions, should be 
allowed—-eport, p. &. 

Difficult to procure good men—Col. Oakes, 1441, 1442 ; 
Sir J. Duckworth, 2949, 2950 ; Captain We ebster, 4638 3 > 
Viscount Malden, 1881, 1882. . 

Difficulty in obtaining, varies —Major Scotland, 2211- 
2214, 
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Serseanrs, Permanent—continued. 
Dissatisfied at preliminary instruction at School of 
~ Instruction—Capt. Barrow, 5027-5029. 
Drill Instractors, many not qualified to be—Capt. 
Barrow, 5081, 5094. 
Drill of, by Adjutants desirable, but not carried out 
in all regiments—A/ajor Scotland, 2249. 
Drilling one troop should occupy whole time—Col. 
- Oakes, 5190-5195 ; Str H. Wdwards, 4152, 4157, 4159, 
4167, 4179, 4191. ; 
* Duties of, do not occupy all their time—Larl of Cork, 
* 9681-2686; Sir &. Gerard, 3812, 3817: Serjt. Milne, 
3435-3438 ; Capt. Coghill, 3205-3207 ; Serjt. Gray, 3619, 
"3620, 8687, 3688. - 
Duties should occupy whole time of—Col. Oakes 893, 


BR” 


‘Duties of in Mounted Volunteers—Duhe of Manchester, 


4558. 


__ Duties performed by—Zarl of Cork, 2671; Sir J. 
Duckworth, 2955-2959; Viscount Malden, 1886, 1891, 
1908, 1904; Sent. Dear, 4022-4030; Sir H. Edwards, 
4152, 4162, 4163-4166 ; Capt. Webster, 4624-4627 ; Capt. 
Coghill, 3187, 3205: Serjt. Kerr, 3531-3535 ; Serjt. Gray, 
» 8620, 3624. 

Dnties of two troops cannot satisfactorily be performed 
by—Col. Seager, 972-973 ; Sir R. Gerard, 3812, 3817 ; Sir 
Hf. Edwards, 4191, 4194; Capt: Webster, 4629, 4633, 
* 4641, 4660, 4768-4770, 4793, 4794, 4808-4810. 

Duties of two troops could be performed by—Serjt. Milne, 
3147-3449, 3461, 3462; Senjt. Kerr, 3538-3541, 3556- 
3558. 

Duties of two troops, if near together, could be per- 
formed by—Se7jt. Dear,4060—-1063, 4104-4106, 4128-4130. 

Wntertained. by farmers when visiting them for drill, 
&¢.—0ol. Seager, 877, 878 ; Major Scotland, 2191, 2192. 

Forage allowance for, in Hants Light Horse Volunteers, 
is paid to man who supplies the horse—Duke of Man- 
chester, 4006, j 

Forage allowance for—Ool. Seager, 31, 32, 51, 53, 105- 
107, 119, 419, 420. 

Horses for—Col. Seager, 800-803, 965, 966. 

_ Horses should be supplied by Government—Col. Seager, 

852, 890, 915, 916; Harl of Cork, 2690-2692 ; Major 
Scotland, 2198-2195, 2203, 2204. 


Horses, supply of,. from Regular Army during 
permanent duty recommended—Leport, p.2. 


Horses, supply of, by Government—Col. Seager, 63 ; 
Sir J. Duckworth, 2978, 2996. 

Horses, supply of, by Government, during training— 
Capt. Coghill, 3219, 3400. 

Horses supplied by Captains—OCol. Seager, 33, '750 ; Sir 
R. Gerard, 3810, 3824. 

Horses, supplied by Captains and regimental fund, in 
Glasgow Yeomanry—Capt. Coghill, 3199, 3215, 3218, 
3220. 

Horses in Hampshire Yeomanry—/Serjt. Dear, 4105, 
4106. 

Horses in Staffordshire Yeomanry—Capt. Webster, 
4630, 4631. ite 

Horses in Dorset Yeomanry—Seryt. Kerr, 3593. 

Horses in Pembrokeshire Yeomanry — Serjt. Milne, 
3456, 3457. 

Horses in Cheshire Yeomanry—Wajor Scotland, 2146. 

Horses in North Somerset Yeomanry—Zarl of Cork, 
2711-2714. 

_ Horses in 1st Devon Yeomanry—Sir J. Duckworth, 
2950, 2951. 


. Horses in 2nd West York Yeomanry—Sir H. Edwards, _ 


4171-41738, 4208. 

Horses, supply of by Captains, has advantages —Str 
J. Duckworth, 2978, 2979, 2996, 2997. § 

Horses not required all the year—Str J. Duckworth, 
2961, 2962, 2975-2977 ; Hurl of Cork, 2714, 2715. 

Horses required all the year—Sir H. Edwards, 4195, 
4198, 4206, 4209 ; Col. Seager, 964. 

Horses, cost of’ providing—Harl of Cork, 2700. 

_ Limit of age for—WMaor Scotland, 2190; Viscount 
Malden, 1945-1951. 

Lodging money should be given—Sir H. Edwards, 
- 4913-4216, 4224. Report, p. 2. 

Medical attendance for—Harl of Cork, 2703-2707. 
One per squadron at 3s. a-day, and one yeoman drill- 
instructor per troop, with pay at 3s, during permanent 
duty—Sur Alfred Slade, 4921-4944. 

Pay insuflicient—Col. Seager, 30 ; Col. Oakes, 797-800; 
Viscount Malden, 1881, 1882; Major Scotland, 2146, 
2149-2151; Earl of Cork, 2717,2718; Sir J. Duckworth, 
2950, 2951; Capt. Coghill, 3184; Serjt. Milne, 3441- 
3446 ; Serit. Gray, 3617, 3618 ; Sir H. Edwards, 4147 ; 
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Smrszants, Permanent— continued. 


rest Webster, 4601, 4654-4657; Str R. Gerard, 3801, 
3823. 

Pay sufficient with pension—Sir J. Duckworth, 2988. 

Pay sufficient if assisted by Captains—Serjt, Dear,4017- 
4019. 

Pay of, while ‘completing Army Service—Serjt. Kerr, 
3523-3527. 

Pay of, should be the same as in other branches of 
Auxiliary Forces—Capt. Coghill, 3224-3226. 

Pay of, increase of, cannot be recommended, but 
lodging money should be allowed—Leport, p. 2. 

Pay yaries—Col, Seager—84, 35. 

Pay supplemented by officers—St AH. Edwards, 4147- 
4151 ; Serjt. Gray, 3764, 3765 ; Serjt. Kerr, 3546 ; Capt 
Coghill, 3195-3198; Sir R. Gerard, 3807, 3809;. Col. 
Oakes, 803, 804. an 

Pay should not be supplemented by officers—Col, 
Seager, 88, 89. 

Pay supplemented from contingent fund in Cheshire 
Yeomanry—Mayjor Scotland, 2154-2156, 2323-2326; in 
Staffordshire Yeomanry—Capt. Webster, 4602, 4606, 4617 ; 
in Lancashire Hussars—St R. Gerard, 3807; in 1st 
Devon Yeomanry—Str J. Duckworth —3151. 

Pay should be received entirely from Government— 
Col. Seager, 37, 38; Col. Oakes, 807, 826. 

Pay of, in Hunts Light Horse Volunteers, made up to 
36]. 9s. 4d. by corps—Duke of Manchester, 4550, 

Pensioners preferred—Oapt. Webster, 4654, 4656. 

Pensioners not so desirable as men of 15 years’ service 
—Capt. Coghill, 3211, 3212. 

Pensioners in 2nd West York Yeomanry—Sir H. 
Edwards, 4184, 4218; and in Pembroke Yeomanry— 
Serjt. Milne, 3454. 

Pensioners not so desirable as young men, if experienced 
soldiers—Sir H. Edwards, 4186-4188. 

Pensions for Yeomanry service desirable—Col. Seager, 
882, 886; Str J. Duckworth, 2991; Viscount Malden. 
1945-1956. 

Qualifications should be tested—Major Scotland, 2210, 
2321, 2328, 2342, 2343, 

Residence of, not at head-quarters of regiment—Sér J. 
Duckworth, 2934. 

Responsible directly to Captains—Sir J. Duckworth, 
3168-3173. 

Responsible to Adjutant as representing Commanding 
Officer— Capt. Webster, 4771. 

Retention of after completion of Army Service—Capt. 
Coghill, 3241-3248. . 

Sent to school of instruction very rusty—Capt. Barrow, 
5018, 5019. 

School of Instruction, should attend, when considered 
necessary—Larl of Cork, 2685, 2807-2810; Sir A. 


Edwards—4301, 4304 ; Sir J. Duckworth, 3071 ; Viscount © 


Malden, 2303 ; Report p. 5. 

School of Instruction, should attend once in 4 years— 
Capt. Coghill, 3344-3348 ; Capt. Barrow, 5134, 5135. 

School of Instruction, should attend, or Cavalry Regi- 
ment--Sir R. Gerard, 3877-3879. 

School of Instruction, should attend, or be dismissed— 
Sir H. Edwards, 4221, 4222. 

School of Instruction, excuses made by, to avoid going 
to—Col. Oakes, 1438. 

School of Instruction, excused going to, on account 
of age—Col. Oakes, 1441. 

School of Instruction, expenses of, at—Col. Oakes, 
1439, 1487, 1488 ; Capt. Barrow, 5135-5188. 

Squadron arrangement unsuccessful in Cheshire Yeo- 
manry—Wajor Scotland, 2157, 2181-2184, 2202. 

Squadron, pay of—Uajor Scotland, 2180, 2200, 2206. 

Sword and carbine exercise should be acquired at 
Regiment— Viscount Malden, 2036, 2037. 

Troop, not regimental, recommended—Ool. Seager, 746, 
747, 751, 7523; Col. Oakes, 1315, 


SERVICE : 


Fines for leaving before engagement is completed are 
desirable—Major Scotland, 2548-2554, 2567. 

General rule for whole force desirable—Mayjor Scotland, 
2562-2564. 

Men in Hertfordshire Yeomanry not all sworn in— 
Viscount Malden, 2082-2088. 

Men enrolled for three years in Glasgow Yeomanry, 
but no penalty enforced—Capt. Coghill, 3378, 3389, 3409. 

Men enrolled for three years in Dorsetshire Yeo- 
manry—Seryt. Kerr, 3601-3603 ; and in North Somerset 
Yeomanry—Larl of Cork, 2894-2908. 

Men join as volunteers in Staffordshire Yeomanry— 
Cunt. Webster, 4787-4792. 


TNDEX, 


Inpex., 


256° 


SzRvice—continued. - 
Term for which Yeomen should be enrolled —Col. Oakes, 
1751, 1752, 1768, 1770, 5140, 5141, 5223-5225. 
Three years enrolment desirable— Viscount Malden, 
2079-2095 ; Str L. Gerard, 3977-8978 ; Major, Scotland, 
2531-2541, 


Storzs : 
Cheshire Yeomanry has one for each troop—Major 
Scotland, 2282, 2283. ’ 


Custody of, in North Somerset Yeomanry—Larl of 
Cork, 2671. 

Custody of, in Hertfordshire Yeomanry — Viscount 
Malden, 1872-1875, 1892-1894, 1921-1923, 


SUBSCRIPTION : 
Ten shillings per man in Hunts Light Horse Volun- 
teers sometimes difficult to recover—Duke of Manchester, 
4512-4516. 


TENANTS : 
In Lancashire, bound by leases to provide man and 
horse—Str R. Gerard, 3847-3849. 


TrumPETER oN PerMaNnuNt STAFF : 

In Essex Yeomanry acts as bandmaster—Serjt. Gray, 
3761-3763 ; and in 1st Devon Yeomanry—Sir J. Duck- 
worth, 3000. 

In Glasgow Yeomanry, teaches trumpet calls, and acts 
as bandmaster, for which he receives 12/7. a year from 
Contingent Fund—Capt. Coghill, 3222, 3223, 32144, 3246. 

Duties of, in Staffordshire Yeomanry —Capt. Webster, 
2185, 2186, 2216 ; in Hertfordshire Yeomanry— Viscownt 
Malden, 1898, 1899. 

Duties of, might be performed by cavalry trumpeter— 
Capt. Webster, 2216, 2217. 

Duties of, performed by trumpeter in North Somerset 
Yeomanry— L“arl of Cork, 2720-2722, 2929-2931, 

Might assist Adjutant in store duties—Capt. Webster, 
2187-2189. 


Should be discontinued, and an allowance of 8s. a 
day during permanent duty be given to a qualified 
yeoman, or a trumpeter ba furnished from regular 
army.—Report p. 3. 


TRuMPETERS, TRoop, in 1st Devon Yeomanry receive 3s. 
each from Contingent Fund—Sir J. Duckworth, 3152 ; 
and are enrolled yeomen and part of the band—3s000, 
3001. 


Unirorm : : merge 
Alterations of, for recruits, cause expense—Seryt. Gray, 


3717, 3718 ; Sir R. Gerard, 3971-8976, 3977 ; Col. Oakes, 
1761-1769. 
Assimilation of, throughout the force, undesirable— 
Viscount Malden, 1975, 1976. ; 
. Boots or gaiters recommended—Col. Oakes, 1180-1183. 
Boots and pantaloons preferable to overalls—Capt. 
Webster, 4722, 4725, 4736, 4737 4751, 4753, 4757-4759. 
Cannot be much simplified—Col. Seager, 273-276, 
Committee on, recommended—Larl of Cork, 2741; 
and gradual assimilation of, throughout the Yeomanry— 
Eart of Cork, 2755-2757. 
Complete change of, would be unpopular—Col. Oakes, 
1159. 
Deposit to meet expense of, required in 2nd West 
York Yeomanry—Sir H. Hdwards, 4383, 4384, 4388-4390. 
Improvements might be made, but gradually—Sz J. 
Duckworth, 3053, 3055. 
Material change in, would be unpopular—sSiz H. 
Edwards, 4255. 
Men take pride in—Serjt. Kerr, 3610-3613. 


No immediate interference with, recommended, but 


gold lace should be gradually discontinued— Report, p-3. 


Of many regiments unsuitable—Co/. Oakes, 1034-1037 
1156 


Of 2nd West York Yeomanry—Si H. Edwards, 4256, 
4264-4267. a 
bins Essex Yeomanry is convenient—Serjt. Gray, 3654- 

57. 

Of Hertfordshire Yeomanry is convenient— Viscount 
Malden, 1962. 

Should be simplified—Ool. Oakes, 1034-1037. 

Working dress desirable—Col. Oakes, 1157-1159. 


VoLUNTEERS: - 
Duties less than those of Yeomen—Major Scotland, 
2474-2476. — 
Hunts Light Horse, consist of four troops—Duke of 
Manchester, 4457, 4458. 
Mounted, cost and efficiency of —Col. Oakes, 5249-5263. 


YEOMANRY : 

Farmers more suitable for, than tradesmen— Viscount 
Malden, 1986, 1987, 2073, 2074 ; Col. Oakes, 1291; Sir 
R. Gerard, 3850, 3851. 

Limit of age for—Viscownt Malden, 2075-2077 ; Col. 
Oakes, 1819-1821. 
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Memorandum forwarded by the Secretary of the Admiralty to 
each Member of the Committee. 


Navat CApDETSs. 


A. question has arisen as to whether the conditions under which naval cadets are 
trained on board H.M.S. Britannia are favourable to their health and physical develop- 


ment. Their Lordships are desirous that this matter should be investigated by a 
Committee. 


The attention of the Committee should be specially directed to the following points : 
I. (a.) The effect of confinement on board a stationary ship. 
(6.) Ventilation. | 


(c.) Sleeping arrangements. 
(d.) Diet. 


IL. (a.) The course of study as regards the subjects, the number of hours, and the 
routine. . 


(0.) The nature of the examinations, including that on entry. 


Should the Committee be of opinion that the brains of the cadets are overtaxed, they 
should consider whether the course of study might be made less severe, and the 


standard of examination lowered, without detriment..to their qualifications as naval 
officers. 


The following words were afterwards added :— 


The Committee are invited to make any observations which may have occurred to 
them upon the system of training as it at present exists, and the conditions of entry, 
adding any recommendations they may think proper. 


REPORT. 


TO THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF THE ADMIRALTY. | 


We, the Committee appointed by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
to consider the present system of training naval cadets in Her Majesty’s Ship, 
“ Britannia,’ beg to submit the following report. 

1. Before considering the question whether the present system of training, as carried 
out on board the ‘ Britannia,” is favourable to the health and physical develop- 
ment of the cadets, the Committee thought it desirable to ascertain, by personal 
inspection, whether there is anything in their appearance to suggest a contrary 
conclusion. 

2. With this object the Committee proceeded to Dartmouth, and carefully inspected 
the cadets, at muster, at meals, in their class rooms, in their hammocks at night, 
in the cricket field, in the gymnasium, in the boats, when bathing, and in every 
way which appeared likely to thoroughly test their physical condition. Their weights 
and heights were taken under the Commitiee’s supervision, and compared with the 
weight and height at entry (taken with the same apparatus, and by the same 
methods), recorded against each cadet’s name in the ship’s books, Oral evidence 
was received from a number of the officers of the ship, and from several of the cadets, 
minutes of which will be found in Appendix I. 

3. Immediately before going to Dartmouth the Committee visited the Royal Naval 
School at New Cross, and the Greenwich Hospital School, and closely examined 
the physical condition of the boys, and the internal economy of both establish- 
ments. Through the courtesy of the Rev. Dr. Hornby (to whom, with the authorities 
of the schools already named, the thanks of the Committee are largely due), the 
Committee were enabled, shortly after their return, to similarly inspect the junior 
boys of Eton College and the,arrangements for their comfort. and relaxation. The 
Committee had thus abundant means of comparing both the appearance of the cadets 
and the conditions of life on board the “ Britannia,” with the appearance and physical 
condition of boys of like age, and of various social positions, at large schools on shore. 

4. The height and weight of each cadet on the 27th June last, with his height and 
weight on joining the Britannia, are given in Appendix II. The following table 
shows the average figures applicable to each term entered since July 1872, and the 
average annual rate of growth. From returns kindiy furnished to the Committee 
by the Head Masters of various public schools, including those mentioned above, it 
appears that the cadets of the “ Britannia” are fully up to the average height, and, as 
it would seem, above the average weight, of boys of the same ages in the best public 
schools of the country, while the rate of growth is, if anything, in excess of what 
would appear to be the normal standard. ‘his is shown by the diagrams in Appendix 
III.,* which show the rate of increase in height and weight of the boys of several 
large schools, in comparison with that of the cadets. It should be observed that 
certain figures laid before the Committee, and assumed to establish an unsatisfactory 
rate of growth, were found upon examination to be unreliable, being based upon 
a return which had been erroneously headed. 


Average Age. Date of (ee Average Height. Average Weight. 
0. 0 laine Seine Bitar sere a fart: of Re 
Months 
ea : ~) First | Second], First Second | |between At At. |annual | At At _| Annual 
Exami-| Exami-| Examina-| Examina-|Exami-| First Second Rate of |_ First | Second | Rate of 
nation. | nation. tion. tion. nations. Exami- Exami- |G,owth. Exami-| Exami-|Growth, 
\ nation. } nation. nation. | nation. 
5 : Yrs. Ms./Yrs. Ms. | ins. ins. | ins. ||’ Ibs. Ibs. lbs. 
87 Cadets of July 1872 |13 03 |14 103) 31 Aug. 27 June| 22 57°4 | 61°6 | 2°29 | 82°5'| 99°3'| 9:16 
f 1872. 1874, 
23 FC; Jan. 1873 |138 0 |14° 5.| 31 Jan. $4 17. | 57:8 | 60°9 | 2°19 | 87:38 | 99:9;| 8°89 
; 1878. 
7. be July 187313 1 {18 Il | 29 Aug. ey 10 58°5 | 60°2 | 2:04 | 88°9 | 96°1 | 8°64 
My! , ; 1878. Ne } 
1g ,, - Jan.1874/138 1 {13 38 } 30 Jan. 6 5 58°2 |) 59°22 |: 2°4 87°0 | 96°3.| 7-92 
4 res 1874. ; | 


——— ey 


* Drawn up mainly from returns obtained by the Anthropological Institute. 
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5. An objection may be taken to the above comparison on the ground that the 
cadets are picked boys, having undergone medical examination before being allowed 
to compete, and that they should therefore be considerably superior in physique 
to average boys elsewhere. The answer to this is that a certain proportion of unusually 
small boys do, in fact, find their way into the “ Britannia,” the reason being that good 
health and soundness of constitution, and not stature, are the objects kept mainly in 
view by the examining medical officers. 

6. A return (Appendix IV.) of the heights and weights of the midshipmen now 
serving in the Channel squadron, who have all passed through the “ Britannia,” shows 
a satisfactory average physical development, and it is in evidence that the sub- 
lieutenants who attend at the Royal Naval College are, on the whole, a fine body of 
young men. 

7. The sick-list for the year ending in June last (Appendix V.) is a very light one. 

4 Since the year 1871 there has been a remarkable improvement in the health of the 
cadets, which, as shown by the returns, is now very satisfactory. 


8. A large proportion of the cadets appear to excel in manly sports, especially 
cricket and boating; in cricket they appear to more than hold their own against 
neighbouring school elevens composed of older boys. It is also a noticeable fact 
that of the whole number of cadets lately on board (ninety-five) only three were 
unable to swim. 

9. Under these circumstances: we are of opinion that there is nothing in the fact 
of residence on board the “ Britannia” which is unfavourable to the health and 
physical development of the cadets. 

10. On the other hand a portion of the cadets had a somewhat pale and jaded 
appearance, and this appearance, though far from general, seemed to the Committee 
of sufficient importance to require investigation. The Committee accordingly pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of the points named in the memorandum furnished by 
their Lordships, which are as follows :— bigs 


I. 
(a.)\—The effect of confinement on board a stationary ship. 


11. We are of opinion that no ill effect upon the health of the cadets can be directly 
traced to such confinement as is necessitated by education on board a stationary ship. 
But we recommend that instead of fifty minutes as at present, an interval of an hour 
and a quarter be allowed in summer for dinner and recreation, before going into after- 
noon study. In winter the afternoon studies do not begin until more than two hours 
after dinner. Soe 

The recommencement of study immediately after a full meal is in our opinion very 
objectionable. The table of daily routine is printed in Appendix VI. 


(b.)— Ventilation. 


12. The ventilation of the “ Britannia” appears to be very good, except in the class 
rooms or studies, respecting which there is some evidence of occasional closeness in 
winter time, owing to the system of heating by hot-water pipes. This defect could 
be remedied by replacing the hot-water coils by open fire-places, or by fitting venti- 
lating hoods over the coils, through which the heated air could escape as from an 
ordinary fire-place. We recommend that one of these plans be adopted. 


18. The Committee several times thoroughly inspected every part of the “ Britannia ”’ 
and “‘ Hindostan” (on one occasion between the hours of 11 p.m. and 1 a.m.,) and 
can only report that they found both vessels in a state which reflects the highest 
possible credit upon Captain the Honourable F. A, C. Foley, and upon the officers 
generally. At present the holds of both ships are drier, sweeter, and better venti- 
lated than the basement of any ordinary house, and it is impossible to suppose that 
anything in their condition can injuriously affect the health of the cadets. Owing 
to an ingenious arrangement of the pumps the word bilge-water is absolutely inap- 
plicable to either ship. Each ship is pumped twice daily, but the leakage which takes 
place is intercepted between the timbers (which are solid), and the outer planking, and 
never finds its way, properly speaking, to the inside of the ship at all. Thus the upper 
surface of the timbers is never wet, and the “ adzings” forwarded. herewith, taken 
mainly from spots where bilge-water formerly lay, will show how satisfactory is the 
present condition of the timbers. ate 
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14. The general sanitary arrangements of the ship—the lavatories, latrines, &c. 
—appear to be very good. As to these, and many other matters, we can but say 


’ that the difficulties apparently inherent in the problem of converting a ship into a 


satisfactory residence for cadets under training have been overcome with an amount 
of success which can only be appreciated after minute personal inspection. 

15. The ventilation of the cadets’ sleeping decks left nothing to be desired at the 
time of the Committee’s visit, and was distinctly superior to that of bedrooms in 
ordinary dwelling houses. ‘The upward current through certain ventilating openings 
in the upper deck of the ‘“ Britannia,’ immediately over the sleeping deck, was quite 
inoffensive at midnight, and on the sleeping deck itself there was not any smell, nor 
eyen closeness; at the same time there did not appear to be any injurious draught. 
Additional ventilators are being fitted, and it is difficult to suppose that even in the 
least favourable weather there can be any serious defect in the ventilation of the 
sleeping decks. It should be added that there is in the two vessels abundant spare 
space to admit of further separation of the cadets, should increased numbers, or any 
other cause, render this desirable. 


(c.)—Sleeping Arrangements. 


16. In respect of matters other than ventilation the sleeping arrangements appear 
to be good. The cadets sleep in hammocks, a practice to which two medical objections 
have been taken ;—first, the nearness of the sleeper’s face to the beams overhead (as 
unfavourable to proper ventilation); and, secondly, a supposed effect in impeding 
erowth. ‘The first objection has been, at least in part, anticipated, for the hammocks 
are not hung, as is or was usual on board ship, to hooks in the beams, but to stanchions 
depending some distance below them, with the result that, whether good ventilation 
is or is not made more difficult by the use of hammocks, they do not prevent its 
complete attainment. The Committee are quite unable to find any valid evidence in 
favour of the second objection, and facts appear to contradict it. The use of hammocks 
or beds appears, however, to be a matter of indifference; there is plenty of room 
for beds, but hammocks are much preferred by the cadets, and their use does in some 
slight degree contribute to the training of the cadets in sea ways and habits. 


(d.)—Diet. 


17. The diet is of the most liberal character, and we do not consider any altera- 
tion in this respect necessary. The cooking appears to be good, and the meals 
are much better served than those of boys at any schools of which we have had 
experience. . 


II. 


(a.)\—The Cowrse of Study, as regards the subjects, the number of hours, and the 
routime. (b.)—The nature of the Examinations, including that on entry. 


18. Although the nature of the examinations (excluding that on entry, which will 


- be treated separately) can best be considered when dealing with the subjects of study, 


it may be convenient to refer at starting to the very unusual system of valuing the 
answers to questions. It appears that in the mathematical papers (i.e. those in 
which seven-tenths of the marks are indispensable to a first-class certificate) all 
questions count nearly alike for marks, whether easy or difficult, the effect being 
that a cadet can obtain a fair proportion of marks,—not seven-tenths—by answering 
the easy questions only. This is no doubt favourable to the candidates, but it is likely 
to mislead, as to the extent of their acquirements, those who see only the results of 
the examinations as exhibited by the classes, and who are in ignorance of the principle 
of marking by which those results are attained. The examination papers (of which 
those for December 1873, since published as.a Parliamentary Return, may be referred 
to as examples) are from this cause less severe than might be supposed from inspection 
of their contents without full knowledge of the facts. Another cause which tends to 
diminish the apparent difficulty of the papers is the close relation existing between 
the questions asked and the course of study in the previous term, a relation which, 
though customary, does not appear to be generally known to persons not conversant 


with the details of these examinations. Questions which look formidable by themselves, 


and which would be so to students who had no previous intimation of the line of 


examination, are not necessarily difficult to persons. who have studied the particular 


text, book, and @ fortiori the particular chapter of the text book, with reference 
to which the examination is framed; this is the case with many or most of the 
b 3 
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non-mathematical questions in the papers referred to. It will be seen presently 
that we find other grounds of objection to the examination papers; but as regards 
the question of difficulty only, the views expressed above are corroborated by the 
statement in Appendix VII., from which it appears that, the method of marking 
being as described, the papers: are not generally beyond the capacity of the cadets ; 
failures to pass are extremely rare, and a fair proportion obtain first-class certificates: 

19. Before quitting this subject we think it well to remark that some of the 
objections urged against the examination papers appear to us to be based upon 
an imperfect appreciation of the fact that a sound knowledge of mathematics is 
very necessary:to naval officers—a position from which we strongly deprecate any 
departure. . 

20. In accordance with proposals to be presently made, (in dealing with the subjects 
of study,) we recommend that not more than eight papers be ever set at one examina- 
tion, and that no examination extend over more ‘than four or five days. The 
examinations at present include from ten to fourteen papers, and in some. cases 
extend over about nine days. . 


Hours and Routine. 


21. Turning to the other subdivision of the reference, viz., “the course of -study, 
« as regards the subjects, the number of hours, and the routine,’’ we find, as regards 
the appointed hours of study, that they are upon the whole by no means excessive, 
especially considering the amount of time devoted to such subjects as drawing and 
seamanship, which do not severely tax the brain. We suggest, however, (in accor- 
dance with a recommendation at paragraph 11), that they be so far re-arranged 
in summer as to admit of additional time being allowed for recreation before com- 
mencing study after dinner; and we further recommend that not more than two 
subjects, excluding dictation, be dealt with in any morning or afternoon. period.of 
study, and that an interval of ten minutes be allowed between them. 

22. A statement showing the average number of hours given weekly to each subject 


will be found in Appendix VIII... It appears. that twenty-four hours-in the case. of © 


the younger, and twenty and a half in the case of the older cadets, are given weekly to 
the severer forms of study, including religious instruction on Sundays. Eleven 
and a half and sixteen hours respectively are given to lighter studies, viz., Practical 
Seamanship, Preparation of lessons, and Drawing and the Use of Instruments, the 
latter being sometimes carried on in the open air. It should be observed that under 
the title “severer forms of study” we include all studies which involve close sitting 
to books in class-rooms. 


Subjects. of Study. ek / Ml oh, 


23. With regard to the studies pursued, we are of opinion that; in the words of the 
memorandum, the brains of the cadets are overtaxed, not by ‘the amount. of .time 
devoted to study, but’ by. the excessive number of subjects, and the system of 
“ cramming ”’ and over-examination thereby necessitated... We consider there is some 
evidence of this inthe overworked appearance of a portion of the cadets already 
noticed; but stronger proof is afforded by an inspection of the course of ‘study 
itself, as illustrated by the examination papers. ‘This unfavourable opinion is’ not 
altered by the fact, already adverted to, that the great majority of the cadets 
are able to pass the examiations, and: on this point’ we would refer, with entire 
agreement, to a letter from the Bishop of Exeter, printed in Appendix IX... 

24.. We are of opinion that the number of subjects studied is too great tovallow 
of any being thoroughly mastered, and that the: knowledge acquired, especially in 
the: English subjects, viz., History, Scripture: History, ‘Geography, Grammar and 
Literature, is of the kind which taxes the memory rather than the reason. Subjects 
thus learnt are apt to be quickly forgotten, and the evidence we have taken goes 
to show that this 1s the case with the cadets after leaving the “ Britannia.” | 

25. The course of mathematical study (including Navigation and Nautical Astro- 
nomy, as to the teaching of which we have no suggestions to offer) though far more 
thorough than that in English subjects, appears to us/to fall short in like manner 
of the position it ought to attain, both as a means of mental training, and as a ground- 
ing in mathematical knowledge. Both the habit of accurate reasoning, and the 
possession, for practical purposes, of considerable scientific attainments, are so impor- 
tant to naval otlicers, that it is most: desirable they should receive, when young, a 


to omit should be devoted.to them, 
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thorough; grounding, in those subjects without which a knowledge of the higher 
mathematics cannot afterwards be acquired. 

-26. Generally speaking, it does not appear to us that the course of study, as 
indicated ‘by the examination papers, is adapted either to interest the cadets in 
these subjects (viz. Arithmetic, Algebra, Euclid, and Trigonometry), or to make the 
fullest-use of the means of mental training afforded by them. In teaching Euclid, 
it appears that no “riders” or problems are set, though these afford the best and 
most ‘interesting means of leading the student to apply for himself those methods 
of reasoning of which he has just studied the models. In arithmetic the examination 
papers appear deficient (to quote from a memorandum by the Rev. H. A. Morgan, 
a member of the Committee, annexed hereto) ‘in questions bearing on definitions 
«and explanations, such in fact, as would test the cadets in their knowledge of 
* principles. -* * * they ought to receive in this respect more encouragement 
“+o master the principles of the science.’’ We find the algebra papers similarly 
deficient in questions on principles or bookwork, and that given at the final examina- 
tion in December last is, in our opinion, too hard to be set before youths of the age 
of the cadets examined. 

27. For a more detailed statement of the objections to the present course of study, 
and suggestions for its improvement, we beg to refer to the memorandum before 
mentioned, together with another by the Rev. Osborne Gordon, also a member of the 
Committee. 

28. We consider that the deficiencies above indicated in the results of study on 
board the “ Britannia” are referable mainly to the great number of subjects 
followed at one time, and certainly not to any want of zeal on the part of the instruc- 
tors, who appear to have the success of their pupils thoroughly at heart. The 
remedy is either to reduce the course of study; to greatly extend the period of 
tuition ; or to combine a reduction in the course with a moderate extension of its 
duration. : | 


29. As we cannot recommend an extension of the period of instruction on board a 
stationary training ship, we have no alternative, if the ‘ Britannia” be maintained, 


but to propose a large reduction in the number of subjects taught, and especially 


of those in which examinations are held. 


80. We therefore recommend that the examinations in Grammar, Literature, 
History, Scripture History, Physical Geography, and Physics should be discontinued. 
On the other hand we think that Latin might be introduced with great advantage to 
the cadets, inasmuch as an exclusively mathematical education would not only be 
tedious, but would leave a great part of their minds uncultivated. By giving a few 
hours a week to Latin, an intelligent boy, if reasonably well grounded in the 
grammar and exercises before entrance, might, under an able teacher, make such 
progress in the language that by the age of fifteen he could read without effort many 
parts of Virgil, Horace, and Cesar. Having once acquired this knowledge he would 
never forget it, and. it would be a source of pleasure to him in after life. He would 
be a better grammarian than one who merely knew a text-book on. grammar; 
he would have some insight into ancient history and mythology, subjects of great 
interest. to boys, and with which all gentlemen are supposed to have some acquain- 
tance. A boy who had read Horace and Virgil would take up English poets for 
himself; and it need scarcely be remarked that the study of Latin would be of great 
assistance to the cadets in acquiring a knowledge of French, while it would facilitate 
the acquisition of Italian, and other languages, in later life. There is a refining 
and cultivating influence in the study of a classical language which mathematics, 
admirable as they are as mental exercises, do not possess; and as a means of improv- 
ing English composition, in which we have been told by witnesses that young naval 
officers are deficient, the study of classical authors cannot be surpassed. 


_ 81, ‘We by no means wish the reading of History and Scripture History to be dis- 
continued, but we think the study of these subjects should be confined within the limits 


recommended in the. paper by the Rev. Osborne Gordon before referred to. “We 


recommend that short lectures of an interesting and attractive character should occa- 


sionally be given on Physical Geography and Physics, but we think that the study of 
these subjects may be carried on more effectually by the sub-lieutenant in the College 
at Greenwich, and afterwards. We desire, as already stated, that the cadets should 
Teceive as thorough a grounding as the time will permit in Euclid, Algebra, and 


‘Trigonometry, and some of the hours now, given to the subjects which we propose 
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32. An outline scheme of the studies (including Latin) in which examinations 
should be held during the four terms is annexed, and shows the periods at which each 
subject should, in our opinion, be commenced and discontmued; the course is so 
arranged that not more than eight papers shall be set at the end of any term, 
which number we think it very undesirable to exceed. In thus contracting the range 
of the examinations we should, however, be sorry to be thought to undervalue the 
importance of the subjects excluded; our recommendations have regard only to 
the capacities of boys, and to the time at the disposal of the cadets. We do not 
think that the study of the compressed text books now used by the cadets, which 
contain little more than a mass of dry figures or dates, is either valuable as a 
means of information, or likely to encourage a taste for the subjects they treat of. 


33. Proposed Scheme of Studies in which Haaminations should be held. - 


Term at End of 
| . which the Final 
Subject. | 1st Term. i; Qnd'Term. | 3rd Term. | 4th Term. Examination 
| should take 
| . place. 
At end of 

Latin - - | Progressive - | Progressive - | Progressive - | Progressive - | 4th term. 

French - - | Progressive - | Progressive - | Progressive - | Progressive - | 4th term. 

Geography - | General Know-| - - sles > ee a - | Ist term, 

ledge. 

Arithmetic - | Progressive - | Progressive - | - - ea lg : - | 2nd term. 

Algebra - - | Progressive - | Progressive - | Progressive, with | Progressive, but | 4th term. 

Arithmetical Pro-| chiefly easy 
blems in which Problems. 
Algebraical Sym- 
; bols may be used. 
Euclid - - | Books, I., II. | Book ITI. (se- | Book IV. (selected | Book VE.(selected | 4th term, 
(selected Pro- | lected Pro-| Propositions) with-|~Propositions)with 
positions), positions), exercises. Intro-| easy Geometrical 
with exercises.; with exercises.| duction to Propor- | and. Trigonome- 
tion. trical Problems. 

Plane Trigonome- | Elementary - | Progressive - | Progressive - | Progressive - | 4th term. 
try. 

Spherical Trigo- | - - 2 [or = - | Elementary - | Application to |. 4th term. 
nometry. Problems in 

Astronomy. 

Navigation and | - - - | Elementary - | Progressive - | Progressive - | 4th term. 
Nautical Astro- , ! 
nomy. 

Chart Drawing - | - - - | Elementary - | Progressive ° - | Progressive - | 4th term. 

Total No. of 
Subjects - 7 | 8 8 8 
Present No. of | 
Subjects in 
which papers 
are set - 10 11 13 14 


In addition to the above subjects Drawing and Seamanship should be taught, as 
at present. 


34. We recommend that marks be given for Seamanship in the examinations, and 
that proficiency in it be allowed an important place in determining the class of certi- 
ficate to be granted to the cadet. In general agreement with the recommendations 
of a previous committee, we consider that the course of Seamanship should be limited 
to such manual operations, and such information, as may readily be acquired on board 
without the use of text books. A good knowledge should be imparted of Bends, 
Hitches, Knots, and Splices; strapping Blocks; the use of the Palm and Needle; 
fitting and placing rigging ; the lead of the principal ropes ; the knowledge of working 
Anchors and Cables; and the management of Boats. Free access should be allowed 
to the model room, and help should be given to the cadets, if asked for, in rigging 
and unrigging the ship, handling the sails, &c., during the hours of recreation. The 
examinations should be purely practical, and entirely oral. Prizes for Seamanship 
should be awarded as heretofore. 

35. In agreement with another recommendation of the Committee above referred 
to, we propose that occasional lectures be given upon Naval History, but without 
examination, except in so far as recommended in the memorandum by the Rey. O. 


- 
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Gordon before referred to. The subject is interesting to the majority of boys; it is of 
great practical value to officers; and the study of it is calculated to foster a love of 
the service, and many of the most desirable qualities a naval officer can possess. 

36, As a consequence of the imperfect grounding received by many cadets, even in 
the more important subjects, it is in evidence that much that is learnt on board the 
“ Britannia” is speedily forgotten, and has to be re-acquired under the Naval In- 
structor of the sea-going ship to which the cadet is appointed. The midshipman, 
instead of learning seamanship and the duties of an officer, and having a reasonable 
amount of leisure, has to devote his ‘time to elementary studies which ought to have 
been firmly fixed in his mind years before, and too often acquires a dislike for a 
profession which appears to him rather that of a school- -boy than of an officer. 

37. This point is one to which we attach the greatest importance, and we cannot 
consider any system of training successful which does not relieve the midshipman 
from the necessity of devoting his main thoughts and time to mere school duties. 
The cadet should go to sea thoroughly well grounded in mathematics, and with his 
general education advanced as far as possible. All that will then be necessary will be for 
him, as midshipman, to keep up the mathematical knowledge already acquired, and of 
course to continue his studies in seamanship and practical navigation. In furtherance 
of the views above expressed we strongly recommend that no midshipman or cadet 
be required to attend school in a sea-going op more than once a day—either in 
the forenoon or afternoon. 

38. It is to be noticed that in this proposal to reduce the subjects of study, our 
recommendations have reference solely to the two years’ course now pursued, and are 
made with a view mainly to securing a better grounding in the remaining and more 
important subjects. But though this object may be attained, it is doubtful whether 
the point to which the study of even the reduced number of subjects can be carried, 
during a two years’ course, is sufficiently advanced to secure for the young officers, 
on going to sea, that degree of freedom from school work which we think so im- 
portant. We are thus led to consider whether it might not be desirable to substitute 
for the “ Britannia” a college on shore, where a moderate extension of the course of 
training would not in our opinion be attended by the same disadvantages as a 
lengthened residence on board a stationary training ship. 

39. As the result of the most careful consideration of this important question, we are 
led to the opinion that it would be desirable to substitute for the two years’ course on 
board the ‘“ Britannia,” a three years’ course at a college on shore, broken by two 
summer cruizes in sea-going training ships. 

40. One reason for this proposal is the doubt, already expressed, whether it is 
possible in two years, without undue mental strain, to pass the cadets through a 
course of training adequate to their future position as officers and as gentlemen. 
Another and broader reason is that we are convinced that a man-of-war, to whatever 
excellence she may be brought as a place of residence, is not, and cannot be made, a 
desirable place of education. The necessary presence of naval discipline is in our 
opinion antagonistic to the work of the schoolmaster. 

41. The advantages possessed by the ship, in comparison with the college, appear 
to be that the cadetis put earlier afloat, and that he becomes early subject to strict 
discipline, at an age when its rigour is not resented and when the character is easily 
moulded. While very young he learns to think of himself as an officer, and doubtless 
in many cases gains from this circumstance some force of character and enthusiasm for 
the service. 

42. On the other hand, the ‘“‘ Britannia” bears but a slight resemblance to a sea-going 
man-of-war, and the nature of the life led on board is entirely different, and is in no 
way a preparation for the discomforts of a sea life. ‘There is risk that in the boy’s 
mind a man-of-war may become identified with a school, as to which we may observe 
that nothing can be more undesirable than for the young officer to make his first 
acquaintance with the captain of his ship in the character (however wrongly 
attributed) of schoolmaster. Above all, the early acquirement of habits of discipline 
and implicit obedience, which we regard as the only really considerable merit of ' 
training on board a ship, is in our opinion accompanied by drawbacks which greatly 
outweigh its advantages. We are convinced that naval discipline, such as must be 
maintained on board any man-of-war, is not compatible with the best educational 
results. When boys’ brains are actively employed the intervening periods of rest and 
recreation should be as free as possible from care and worry, if their studies are to be 
turned to the best account, and their physical development interfered with as little 
‘as. possible. This state of things cannot hold where naval discipline exists. Its 
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~ calls and exactions are and must be incessant; if they are not, its value as a system 
of training disappears. Wedo not disparage its value as such; we only assert that, 
the conditions of time and age being as they are, the two systems of training—which, 
when contemporaneous, are antagonistic—cannot profitably exist together, and that 
the disciplinary training being for the time the less important of the two (since it 
can be given later, which the other cannot), should give way. With it we consider 
falls the only important argument in favour of the training ship. 

43. ‘Though the discipline of the college should oé be of the kind which neces- 
sarily prevails‘ on board a man-of-war, but approximate as far as possible to the 
conditions of the best public schools, we recommend that its Lieutenant-Governor 
should be, as in the former Naval College, a resident naval officer. The utmost pains 
should be taken to obtain a Deidaeae and assistant masters, of a calibre not inferior 
to that which would make them acceptable for like posts at the best public schools. 
The work which would devolve upon these gentlemen would. call for the highest 
teaching capacity, without the exercise of which there would be little chance of 
solving the difficult problem of how to give a sufficient education to boys of the 
age in question, without over-taxing their mental powers. 

44, 1t.is to be observed that the sanitary arrangements of a college may be made 
quite equal to those of the “ Britannia,” while access to a playground at ery 
interval of recreation would give the college a considerable advantage. 

45. It is essential that the college be so placed as to give easy access to the water, 


and that it be neat to a good anchorage, and, if possible, to a close harbour; also that, 


there be a small training vessel at hand, and a model ship like that at Greenwich in the 
grounds. If two summer cruizes of three months each in small sea-going training 
vessels be part of the course (a provision we consider absolutely indispensable to 
the successful working of the system), we think that instruction in practical sea- 
manship could be carried on to much more advantage than in the “ Britannia.”’ 

46. As regards the course of study desirable, we should prefer in the main to 
adhere to that already sketched out as a revised course for the.“ Britannia.” ‘The 
additional time disposable we should prefer to employ in a more thorough study of 
each subject, and to some extension of the study of Mathematics, Latin, Geography, 
and History. On this point we beg again to refer to the annexed papers by our col- 
leagues the Rev. Osborne Gordon and the Rev. H. A. Morgan. 

47, During the whole course of instruction the principle of removing from. the 
service those boys who show unfitness for it, should be rigidly carried out. If it were 
understood, as it should be, that such removals carried no disgrace (when not resuit- 
ing from misconduct) the boys’ prospects in life would suffer no injury. The course 
of schooling they would have enjoyed at the college would be but slightly different 
from, and certainly not inferior to, any they could have obtained at the same age else- 
where, and would not be of a kind to disqualify them for returning to ordinary schools. 
On this point we would call attention to the evidence of Vice-Admiral Ryder, showing 
the necessity which exists for some means of rejecting, early in their career, un satanls 
youths who have gained an entrance into the service. 

48, The Committee entirely agree with the majority of the naval officers exaimited, 
in the opinion that young ofiicers should serve at sea for five years—the first three of 
which should be in seagoing vessels, not ironclad—before being allowed to pass for 
the rank of lieutenant. At the latest, therefore, they should go to sea before com- 
pleting their sixteenth year: at the commencement of the sixteenth year would be 
better. ‘They should consequently enter the college at between twelve and thirteen, 
and should be encouraged to come as near to the earlier age as possible. If the latest 
age for entry be fixed at thirteen, the latest age at which the cadet would leave the 
college would be about fifteen years and eleven months, against about, fifteen years 
and tive months as at present. 

49, It is essential to the successful aedaa of the proposal that, five years be 
served at sea previous to passing for the rank of lieutenant, that no time be given as 
a reward for proficiency iu study, though in order to retain an inducement to exertion 
. and good conduct while under training we think that cadets whose conduct has been 
good, and who obtain first-class certificates, should be rated as midshipmen on passing 
out from the training establishment. But this should in no way affect their obligation 
to serve the full period of five years before passing for the rank of lieutenant, or the 
date at which they may be called upon to undergo any intermediate examination. 

50. We also recommend, in order to meet an evil long felt in the service—and likely 
to be intensified, should the suggestions in this Report be adopted—that all mid- 
shipmen after three years at sea, ze, at from eighteen to nineteen years of age, be 
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rated as Acting-Sub- sEsemnmortec ss if able to pass what is now known as the four-yearly 
examination. 


The Examination on Entry. 


51. With regard to the method of entering cadets for the navy, we regret to be 
compelled to express entire disapproval of the ‘present system of entry by, competition. 
Even when restricted, as it is now, by the practice of nominating no more than two 
cadets for each vacancy, the system is in our opinion hurtful to the boys, and therefore 
injurious to the service. 

‘52. We consider that any Gomipetitive examination for a prize of such value as 
appointment to the Navy, with the usual hard preparatory study, must of necessity be 
more or less hurtful to boys of from eleven to thirteen years of age, and we have had 
ample ‘evidence to show that the hours during which the boys have studied prior to 
joining the “Britannia” are too many. It may be assumed that a boy of this age 
should be in bed by nine o'clock, and in the open air for several hours each day, but 
this is impossible if he feels called upon to study for ten or more than ten hours daily, 
as many boys in the “ Britannia” have done. It is impossible for boys so pressed to 
obtain the amount of sleep and exercise requisite to maintain them in vigorous health, 
and it is obvious that whatever tends in any degree to deteriorate the physique of the 
cadets, even temporarily, should be avoided, if only for the reason that while suffering 
from past overwork they cannot do themselves justice in their studies. 

53. Apart from the physical results of the system of competition among young 
boys, we object also to the method of mental training inevitably connected with it. 
The very first mental labour of importance to himself which the future cadet is called 
upon to undertake must, under the present system, be toa great extent of the nature 
of what is known as “ cramming ;” having thus fallen into superficial habits of study, 
it will be difficult for him afterwards to escape trom them. ‘The papers for the entry 
examination of November 1873, published in the Parliamentary Return before referred 
to, in our opinion bear out these views. We consider them adapted to test the boys’ 
memory rather than their intelligence. 

54. In these remarks we wish to make no attack upon the general principle of 
educational competition, except as applied to young boys, as to whose qualifications 
we consider it both a mischievous and fallacious test. We are aware that it is applied 
to young boys elsewhere than in the navy, and we have seen, at one of the most 
famous public schools of the country, a large body of foundation scholars who gained 
their positions by success in severe competition. Comparison of their appearance with 
that presented by other boys who entered the same school without competition does 
not tend to induce us to modify our opinion. 
~~ 55. In support of our views upon this important subject, we beg to call attention 
not only to the evidence of the naval witnesses, but especially to that of Dr. Leonard 
Schmitz, whose long experience in tuition, both in England and on the continent, and 
whose high position as a scholar and examiner for the University of London, lend 
increased weight to his emphatic condemnation of the system of entry by competition. 

56. We therefore recommend that the system in force prior to 1869 be reverted to, 
and that boys be simply nominated to cadetships, without competition, but subject to 
passing a well-considered test examination in reading, writing, arithmetic, and Latin, 
and in such other subjects asmay be deemed desirable. A large proportionate number 
of marks should be given for general intelligence, which can be easily gauged by an 
experienced examiner by a few simple questions. We think it of importance that 
boys who fail to pass should be given a second opportunity. 

57. As it is apparent that under the present system unfit boys do occasionally find 
their way into the service, we think that a safeguard might be found in the institution 

of a Board by“whom all candidates should be. approved prior to being permitted to 
undergo the educational examination. The Board might be composed of executive and 
‘medical officers combined, and their examination should take the place of the present 
medical examination. They should have power to reject any candidate who might 
appear to them unlikely to make an efficient officer. Defects not discoverable by an 
educational test might frequently be patent to such a committee, and the Service 
would be thus spared the introduction of youths unsuitable for it. 

58. We think also that any person applying to the Admiralty or to any officer for a 
nomination, might properly be required to send in a declaration certifying to the 
healthiness, activity, truthfulness, intelligence, and good moral character of the can- 
didate, together with a certificate from ‘his last schoolmaster directed to the same 
“points, as well as to obedience, temper, industry, courage, and kindly disposition. 
i ce 2 
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Entry of Young Officers from Publie Schools. 


59. Before closing this Report we are desirous to advert to a proposal which has 
been made, and pressed upon the Committee with much ability, that boys should be 
entered at a greater age than at present (say, fifteen or sixteen) from the more 
important schools of the country, and then kept under instruction for three years 
in a college and in cruizing training ships. 

60. This proposal we are unable to approve, for the reason already stated, viz., that 
the young officer should commence active sea service at the earliest possible age. 
We concur in the necessity for a three years’ course of training before going afloat, 
but this is in our view a reason for entering the cadet even younger than at present. 
There is no doubt that in three years study, commencing at fifteen, more can be 
learnt than in. three years commencing at twelve, and the starting point will be higher, 
but we are prepared to forego this advantage fur the sake of practical sea-training 
during boyhood, the more so as we believe that thorough rudimentary teaching up to 
the age of fifteen or sixteen, in combination with such unequalled opportunities for 
adult study as are afforded at Greenwich, offers as promising a method as can be found 
for securing a sufficient proportion of officers of high scientific training and cultiva- 
tion. In those foreign navies where it is thought necessary to keep young officers 
under training to the age of nineteen or more, we believe there is no institution, 
resembling the Royal Naval College at Greenwich, for the subsequent advancement 
of commissioned officers in scientific and professional knowledge. — 

61. It has also been proposed that boys should be nominated and sent: to sea direct 
from the Public Schools, without any special education other than might there be 
acquired, or acquired in after life at the Royal Naval College. As the idea of obtaining 
officers who have received a Public School education has the’ support of several wit- 
nesses, we think it proper to point out why we are unable to recommend any attempt 
being made in this direction. 

62. One object of any system should undoubtedly be to seeure-for the boys, up to 
the time when they embark in sea-going ships, an education of the liberal kind thought 
necessary for other sons of gentlemen. But the young naval officer (in accordance 
with views which we have several times endorsed) must commence, by the age of 
barely sixteen at the latest, a course of practical training afloat, which renders the 
further prosecution of ordinary scholastic studies impossible. Thus what may be 
called his school education must terminate before he reaches the age of sixteen, 
whereas boys destined for professions other than the navy usually remain at school 
until they are eighteen or nineteen, during the- whole of which time the course of 
instruction is progressive, being based and drawn up on the assumption that it will 
continue to be pursued until that age. Hence, to attempt to educate a naval officer 
at an ordinary public school would be to confine him to a mere fraction of the course 
considered necessary for other gentlemen. At most he would gain but an imperfect 
knowledge of Greek as well as Latin, at a time when he might far more profitably be 
acquiring’ a thorough mastery of the elements of mathematics, together with a useful 
grounding in Latin alone. . 

63. At the principal schools in the country far more attention is paid to Latin and 
Greek than to Geometry and Algebra. For ‘every hour given to the latter, four or 
five are devoted to translation and composition, and Mr. Hayward, Mathematical 
Master at Harrow, when asked if Harrow boys at the age of fifteen could work the 
mathematical papers set in the final examination in the “ Britannia,” stated that only 
a very small proportion would be likely to obtain half marks in them. It is therefore 
apparent that such a mathematical education as the young naval officer requires could 
not be generally obtained in even the best public schools, and that it must be sought 
in one which gives as much prominence to mathematics as they give to classics. : 

64. As a boy destined for the Navy could rarely be more than two years at a public 
school, and that at an early age, we do not think he could derive much benefit 
from the moral training to be obtained there, whatever advantages such schools may 
possess, as regards tone and the formation of character, for boys who are able to 
remain in them longer. At the same time, we see no reason why the tone of the 
proposed naval school, under first-rate masters, should not be equal to that of any 
school in England. 

65. In concluding this Report we desire to express our sense of the difficulties pre- 
sented by the problem of modern naval education. On the one hand it is highly 
desirable that the young naval officer should receive a scholastic education of no mean 
order; on the other, it is in our opinion essential that he should receive practical 
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training in seamanship while still a boy. To abandon this for the sake of a more 
perfect theoretical training would be, we are convinced, a fatal mistake. To indicate 
the basis upon which the necessary compromise between the competing claims of 
practical and scholastic training may be best effected, has been our aim in this Report. 


EDWARD B. RICE. 

WILLIAM GRAHAM. 

W. C. CARPENTER. 

OSBORNE GORDON. 

JAMES VAUGHAN. 

GEORGE BUSK. 
Mark H. Rosrnson, H. A. MORGAN. 

Secretary. 


6th October 1874. 


PAPER A. 


MEMORANDUM sy rue Rev. H. A. MORGAN, M.A. (Member of the Committee), 
: on THE COURSE oF STUDY pursvep By tHE CADETS. 


1. When the Committee was engaged in considering whether the studies of the 
cadets are unduly severe, I was necessarily led to examine with much attention the 
system of instruction pursued on board the “ Britannia.” I have been requested to 
submit my views on some of the more important points of the subject, and I now 
proceed to state briefly the opinions I have formed. 

2. The chief aim being to ensure success in the half-yearly examinations, the whole 
course of study is directed towards that end. I. have carefully examined the papers 
set in December 1873, as they afford an index to the work which the cadets are called 
upon to prepare. In the first place the examinations are decidedly too heavy in 
respect to the number of subjects which must be taken in at one time, and further 
the questions given furnish strong proof that in order to pass creditably the cadets 
must be subjected to such cramming and forcing as are calculated to impede rather 
than to foster the growth of their intellects, and as must in some cases be physically 
prejudicial. Moreover, the large number of subjects and the necessarily short time 
which can be devoted to each, must render it impossible for the instructors, who 
appear very zealous and painstaking, to pay that due attention to all which a thorongh 
knowledge would demand. . 

8. With these examinations constantly in view, in each of which a certain propor- 
tion of marks must be gained, it is not surprising that in some subjects the boys rely 
on their condensed text books, a knowledge of which will secure for them the desired 
marks. In these books the most important events recorded in history and the most 
wonderful phenomena of nature are so epitomised as to be rendered void of interest. 
In this bare form they are committed to memory, and the only satisfaction which a 
boy can derive from the labour he has undergone, is that he now possesses coin which 
will pass current in his examination. | 

4. For the better consideration of the course of study, it will be well to divide it 
into two parts, omitting French and the purely practical subjects, such as navigation 
and chart drawing :— : | . j 

(1.) The English subjects, viz., History, Geography, Grammar, Literature, Scripture 

History.—---- 
(2.) The Mathematical subjects. 


(1.) English Subjects. 


5. From careful inspection of the papers, it would appear that the knowledge. re- 
quired to answer the questions set in the English subjects may to a very great extent 
be gained by any industrious boy by mere exercise of memory. Hence, as treated in 
the “ Britannia’’ examinations, they cannot be regarded as likely to further mental 
advancement. The .boys furnish their brains with the facts, rules, and figures which 
crowd the text books, but derive little other advantage from them, though the strain 
on many a boy to accomplish this must be excessive, and probably tends to give him, 
at least for a time, a repugnance to learning. 
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(2.) Mathematical Subjects. — a 


6. Coming next to the mathematical subjects, which, if studied thoroughly, should 
‘be the most valuable in an educational point of view, I propose to consider in what 
respects the cadets may derive benefit from their mathematical training. 

7. The true aim of a mathematical education is twofold, viz., to develop and ripen 
brain power; and.to afford scientific men an instrument for prosecuting their re- 
searches. On both grounds it is highly important to naval officers; on the first 
account because it is that part of their training which tends to steady and balance 
the reasoning faculties, and to promote that sustained concentration of attention and 
fertility of resource (so important an ingredient in presence of mind), which are 
necessary to the intelligent prosecution of a naval career. Secondly as an aid to 
higher research, mathematics are daily becoming more important to the naval officer, 
as in the present age of active progression scientific attainments are indispensable to 
the consideration of many naval questions, and the difference in the value of the 
observations made by cultivated and uncultivated observers cannot be too highly 
estimated. It is therefore desirable that the cadet should receive a complete ground- 
ing in geometry, algebra, and trigonometry, subjects which make up, as it were, the 
grammar of the higher mathematics, and without a knowledge of which it will be 
impossible for him to enter on some of the most useful investigations of naval science. 


EKuclid. 


8. Taking the mathematical subjects which are most important in an educational 
point of view viz., Euclid, arithmetic, algebra, and trigonometry, I would observe, first, 
that the value of Euclid as a means of mental culture is greatly diminished when 
exercises and problems are wholly omitted. The working out by the student himself 
of problems not solved in Euclid is undoubtedly the most improving part of geo- 
metrical study. If his knowledge is confined to the writing out of Euclid’s proposi- 
tions, it may be merely the result of an effort of memory; at most it is only the repro- 
ducing of what has been previously learned, and is but little tax on the reasoning 
‘powers. It is true that these propositions present beautiful models of exact reasoning, 
the mere comprehension and appreciation of which are beneficial, but their chief. excel- 
lence consists in the fact that by a close and accurate study of them the mind is fitted 
by degrees to acquire the habit of reasoning for itself. If encouraged it will at first 
draw easy deductions from the propositions, and as by practice the reasoning powers 
expand, it will suecessfully cope with and solve problems as difficult as any in Kucelid. 
Geometry being replete with problems of every shade of difficulty, there are endless 
numbers suitable for boys of different capacities.. When a boy can prove for himself 
a property which requires only three or four consecutive steps of reasoning, he will 
have made a distinct advance in mental culture, a certain amount of force and 
stability will have been unfolded in his reasoning powers, he will be more capable of 
discussing in a clear and logical sequence any matter requiring thought and atten- 
tion, and have made some progress in the practice of thinking out, and the power of 
mastering the data of complicated questions and following them to a conclusion, which 
are among the chief educational results to be gained by mathematical study. This 
part of geometry appears to be entirely neglected in the school routine of the cadets, 
judging from the papers before the Committee, and the fact is certainly to be regretted. 
A far higher value should be placed on the geometrical proficiency of a boy who has 
studied the first three books of Euclid so thoroughly that he can work easy problems 
with tolerable facility and quickness, than on that of another who can write out the 
propositions in the first six books, but has not so mastered their reasoning as to be 
able to apply them to the solution of problems. 


Arithinetic. 


9. Arithmetic may serve as a valuable mental training if the principles of the 
science are clearly understood, and borne in mind when examples are solved, but when 
this is not the case and the various classes of questions are treated solely as illustra- 
tions of the rules deduced from the principles, they are certain to degenerate into a 
mere repetition of working the first four rules, simple and compound. <A little inge- 
~ nuity may be necessary in determining what rule or rules should be applied, but it 
is well known what expertness some youths evince in this who .are yet profoundly 
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ignorant of the principles. The intelligent teacher will strive to prevent so mecha- 


. nical a treatment of questions even of a common type as the “rule of three,” teaching 


his pupils to vary their methods, and not unfrequently to employ elementary algebra. 
It is also possible to frame various little problems the solution of which requires both 
skill and thought, there being no cxact rule to meet the difficulties of the questions 
though these may sometimes be more easily solved by algebra. Such may pe 
admirable mental gymnastics, and are, if easy, within the reach of boys who have 
been well taught the groundwork of the science. Many problems of this kind are 
set to the cadets, but the proportion of questions, which may be worked by rule, is 
generally more than sufficient to enable them to obtain the average of marks required 
to pass. In the arithmetic papers there is an absence of all questions bearing on 
definitions and explanations, such as would test the boys in their knowledge of prin- 
ciples. I think they ought to receive in this respect more encouragement to master 
the principles of the science. 


Algebra. 


10. Algebra, as studied in the “ Britannia,’ may be divided into the analytical part 
as far as progressions, and the solution of algebraical problems. It is absolutely 
necessary that a boy should work a large number of examples in the former, as unless 
he is a fair analyst, he cannot continue his mathematical studies with success: but 
this part of the subject, which chiefly exercises a boy’s power in the skilful and 
rapid manipulation of symbols, is not of much value as.a means for mental develop- 
ment. It is to a large extent a natural gift, which some possess in a far greater 
degree than others. ‘The principal value of algebra in furthering accuracy of thought 
lies in its application to problems producing equations. It is the translation of 
ordinary language, detailing complicated conditions, into the algebraical language, and 
then expressing these conditions, now represented by symbols, in the form of an 
equation, in which lies the main advantage of algebra as an instrument of mental 
culture. In the papers given to the cadets a moderate proportion of such problems 
is found, but considering that only from two to three hours per week are allowed to 
algebra, it seems impossible for them to devote as much time to this important part of 
the subject as is desirable. The papers generally contain a fair number of easy ques- 
tions, but there are always a number only suitable for those who have previously had 
much preparation. ‘The final paper could not be well answered, even by a boy with 
decided mathematical taste, without much practice in the working of examples, and it 
is difficult to see how the cadets can find time for this. It is only proper to say 
that in algebra they have the advantage of an excellent and exhaustive text-book. 

11. It has been stated in evidence that the difficulty of obtaining the per-centage of 
marks required in these papers is lessened owing to a practice of assigning nearly the 
same number of marks to every question, no matter whether it be easy or difficult. 
This, of course, makes it easier for the cadets to pass than if each question was 
marked in proportion to the skill and knowledge required to solve it, and the fact of 
there being a very small number of failures is no proof that the questions on the 
whole are not too severe. Further, this practice, which is quite anomalous, creates an 
erroneous and fictitious impression on persons not cognizant of it respecting the degree 
of credit due to those who succeed: it precludes the possibility of deciding accurately 
on the relative merits of the examinees, and must act as a discouragement to the 
cadets to work such improving exercises as deserve to be marked much higher 
than easy examples in the elementary part of the subject. 

12. The algebra papers are similar to the arithmetic in that they do not contain 
questions in the way ot explanations or bookwork. There is no attempt to determine 
whether a boy is acquainted with the principles on which the rules for the simplifi- 
cation of algebraical quantities, the treatment of fractions, the methods for finding 
the highest common factor and lowest common multiple, and other rules, are based. 


Trigonometry. 
18. Trigonometry is undoubtedly a subject of great importance to the cadets. It 


is absolutely necessary that they should possess a thorough acquaintance with the 
practical part, viz., the solution of triangles by means of logarithms; but the theo- 


retical portion of the science—the theory of formule and their application to problems 

should be pursued only so far as it is necessary in the treatment of the practical 

part, or else as fully as possible. The first part of theoretical trigonometry is like a 

new language to the learner. It should not be undertaken for its own sake, but 
- G4 
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studied only when intended to lead up to the fascinating problems in heights and 
distances, as well as in triangles and circles, with which the subject is so well stored. 
These, when easy, are within the reach of intelligent boys, who take great pleasure 
in the solution of such questions, which also afford a valuable test for determining 
their relative capacity. A knowledge, again, of this part of trigonometry is essential — 
for all who would afterwards pursue the higher branches of mathematics as the 
calculi and analytical mechanics, and I fully agree with the suggestion by Mr. Little- 
john that this subject should be continued as far as possible. 


14. My wish, in short, is to render more harmonious the principles of the training 
in the different mathematical subjects, by judiciously combining bookwork and 
problems throughout. While in none of the subjects should the boy be permitted to 
forget the steps by which the more important results of the science have been demon- 
strated, lest they become then mere rules-of-thumb; in none should he, on the other 
hand, be allowed to leave the consideration of any such results until he has made 
himself fully master of its meaning and bearings by repeated applications of it. It is 
difficult to see en what grounds the incongruities of the present system can be 
defended, which proceeds on the supposition that in geometry it is alone useful to 
remember the steps by which the principles of the science are demonstrated, but in the 
other subjects it is alone useful to remember how their principles are applied. — 


15. Although I believe that the education which the cadets receive will be greatly 
improved if the scheme of studies recommended by the Committee be carried into 
effect, there are strong reasons for thinking that the course of two years on the 
* Britannia’”’ is too short to enable them to acquire that sound knowledge of the 
mathematical subjects and others of nearly equal importance, which it is desirable 
they should possess before they enter on their duties as midshipmen, and as there are 
decided objections to their stay in the ship being prolonged, I am of. opinion, for these 
and other reasons no less cogent, that it is desirable to substitute for the “ Britannia ”’ 
a college on shore, where the period of instruction should extend over three years. 
This college should be a first rate school, at which a course of fully three years should 
be passed in order that the cadets might obtain the accurate mental training which 
all young officers should receive before going to sea. During their first year they 
might be considered as probationers, and at the end of it be liable to a second examin- 
ation with the view of again testing their fitness for the navy, their conduct, progress, 
and health being meantime carefully inspected, it being never forgotten that bright, 
intelligent boys with first rate physique are what the service requires. In their first 
year their routine of study should be much the same as at a public school, except that 
the Greek language should be omitted and mathematics carefully and diligently 
studied. Many of the hours devoted to the former at most public schools might 
be given“to geometry and algebra. The boys might also begin the elements of seaman- 
ship, but their education on the whole during the first year should be such, that, if they 
had to leave the college at the end of it, they might proceed to a public school without 
disadvantage to themselves. . 

16. This is not the place to discuss in detail the course of study to be pursued at the 
proposed college ; suffice it to say that the boys should receive a thorough grounding 
in elementary mathematics,-—arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and trigonometry,—and 
no pains should be spared to render the teaching of these subjects as improving and 
attractive as possible. For the reasons explained in the report Latin should also hold a 
place among the prominent studies, which should include French, geography, and the 
subjects specially necessary for the naval profession, viz., navigation, nautical astro- 
nomy, and chart drawing. Encouragement should be given to the boys to pursue 
branches of science for which they might show taste and aptitude. I do not under- ° 
estimate the value of other studies, especially history, which form part of the education. 
of a gentleman, but I am convinced that they could not have that importance 
attached to them, which would be implied by their forming part of the terminal exa- 
minations, without injury to the quality of the education in the yet more essential 
subjects which I have enumerated. 

17. But let me now consider what may be said in favour of that method of educating 
boys which lays the chief stress on their learning a large amount of facts, rules, and 
figures, and which appears to be the system on which the cadets are trained. It ma 
be affirmed that at the age of from twelve to fifteen the brain is incapable of the same 
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progressive expansion as at a later period ; that it is more of a granary where the corn 
may be stored than of a mill’‘where the grain may be prepared for use; that this 
should be the age for book-learning, and the time for laying that solid basis of matter 
on which may afterwards be raised the superstructure of a higher education. It is true 
that the memory should then be exercised, and many dry facts and rules impressed 
upon it, but there is a limit to which this training should go, especially when it is 
carried on simply with the view of forcing boys through an examination, a high place 
in which may be secured by book-learning only. Given that an examination can be 
passed by a’ boy who knows by heart so many names, dates, rules, and facts, and that 
the larger is his stock of such knowledge the higher will be his place, it follows that 
his trainer will bring him to the ‘post with a head crammed as full as it can carry. 
His memory will have been severely taxed, for on this the prize will chiefly depend, but 
his intelligence need not have been cultivated in proportion, and here will be the flaw 
in his education. He will have made no progress in the power of mastering difficulties. 
He may know a rule in arithmetic and have worked many examples by it, but as he 
does not clearly comprehend the principle from which it has been deduced, he will 
have derived little mental improvement from the work he has done. 

18. In the education of the young the cultivation of the intelligence and reasoning 
faculties should as far as possible go hand im hand with the acquisition of knowledge. 
When this is the case study is far more interesting and less irksome than when the 
memory has to bear the brunt. Thus young boys will often take to algebra and 
geometry, as they would to a game of chess, after the difficulties which at first made 
the subjects repugnant to them have been cleared away by simple explanations and 
illustrations. Ibelieve that if the scheme of studies which we propose be adopted, the 
cadets on leaving the “ Britannia”’ will no longer “shy their books away,”—see Lord 
Gilford’s evidence,—but that they will acquire an intelligent acquaintance with the 
subjects which they study, and that they will pursue them afterwards on board ship or 
elsewhere, as they may have opportunities, with pleasure and interest, to the great 
advantage of the noble profession to which they belong. 

; H. A. MORGAN. 
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MEMORANDUM sy tue Rey. OSBORNE GORDON, B.D. (Member of the Com- 
mittee), on THE STUDY or HISTORY anp SCRIPTURE HISTORY sy tHE 
CADETS. 


As regards these two subjects, I should wish to make a few remarks, which could 
not be conveniently included in the body of the Report. 

The Committee recommend that the examinations in Grammar, Literature, History, 
Scripture History, Physical Geography, and Physics should be discontinued. With 
this recommendation, and the grounds of it, I entirely concur.. But as we are of 
opinion also that the reading of History and Scripture History, without examination, 
should not be given up, I venture to offer some suggestions as regards those subjects. 
It seems to me to be vain to expect that much attention will be given to any thing 
from which the cadets will derive no advantage in the form of marks, and I pity 
the instructors who will have the task of forcing knowledge into them under that 
disadvantage. That these subjects ought not to be neglected I am firmly convinced. 
The question that has occupied my mind is how to treat them in such a way as not to 
interfere with.that continuous study of mathematics, which with Latin, as recom- 
mended, will be sufficient. to engage nearly the*whole of their regular hours of 
work. As to the subjects to which this memorandum refers, I have come to the 
conclusion that, as at present studied, it would be no loss if they were omitted 
altogether. To state the method that is applied to English History is to condemn 
it. The candidate for a cadetship may be examined in any part of it previous to 
admission, and it is then divided into four periods, corresponding to the four terms 
passed on board the “ Britannia.” Half an hour a week is allotted to this subject.* 


* T find this statement is not in accordance with the table of hours devoted to study (Appendix VIII.). It 
was made without reference to it, and is based upon the answer to Question 808. But whether the time given 
weekly to History is half-an-hour, or one hour, or one hour and a quarter, makes no difference in my view.—O. G. 
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Mr. -Knapp. proposes. to..dispense with the -history .of the first. period..(before the 
Norman Conquest) and to discontinue all. History.after the third term.. This would 
free the final, examinations from an encumbrance, but leaves my objection to the 
method of reading history quite untouched... I propose, with the Committee, to omit 
all history from the terminal examinations. I believe that the knowledge of English 
History, as at present treated, is not worth the few hours bestowed upon it, and that 
the only permanent. effect upon the minds of those who are forced to get it up will 
be: distaste for the subject in future. But, while I hold) it impossible to acquire 
under any system a knowledge which shall be of any use of the continuous history 
of. 800 years, in about 40 hours, it seems to me quite possible to give these cadets 
during their residence on the “ Britannia,” something like an idea of history and a 
taste for it. I remember many years ago examining some.of the senior boys at 
Rugby, history being one of the subjects of examination; but they did. not profess 
to-have got, up the history of two or three hundred years; they had read one chapter 
of Gibbon, and one, or at most, two, of Hallam’s Constitutional History, embracing, as 
far.as I can, remember, part of the reign of James the Second... It. was a pleasure to 
examine them, as I did, vivd voce ; they had.read with intelligence and interest, and 
no.one who was present could doubt the value of their-work. It is true that the boys 
I examined were the seniors of the school, but I think that with due regard to differ- 
ence of age, the same method might be applied to the cadets of the ‘“ Britannia.” I 
propose to discard the text books altogether, and substitute for them in each term 
some portion. of a good. historian on some important and interesting passage of history. 
If thought fit, some part of Scripture History might be selected for the first term,, and 
this might be left to the chaplain. .For the succeeding terms I would not limit 
the subject ‘to. English History or to any period. Some chapters of Mottley, for 
instance, would make an excellent study, and, are extremely interesting. Some 
period of nayal history might occupy another term. A historical play of Shakespeare 
might be an occasional variety... | specify these not as wishing to prescribe them in 
preference to other books or selections from them, but simply by way of illustration 
of that:ftreedomiof choice which I would recommend. If the. naval instructors 
feel their time too much occupied to undertake this work, there would be no difficulty 
in finding some one at one of the Universities who would discharge it. Such a person 
need not be resident on board. He would only have to fix the subjects for each 
term, and come down and give a preliminary lecture or lectures, with instructions 
for the studies of the term. The cadets would then be left to themselves to read at 
their own times, and in their own way, without feeling the continuous pressure of 
discipline inseparable from the class-room.’ Some, no doubt, would do very little; 
but: I'would. require all, one month before the terminal examination, to deliver 
to the instructor a carefully written abstract of what they have so-read. ‘This would 
relieve their minds from pressure before and during the examinations, and the 
instructor would: have time to read their compositions at leisure: 

To give them a real interest in their work,<a certain number of marks should 
be placed. at his disposal to be carried to their credit according to his report when 
the examination is finished. . 

It may be objected to this scheme that the cadets will be put to some additional 
expense by the ‘purchase of books. But this ‘would not. probably be found greater 
than is: incurred in schools elsewhere, and the books would be worth keeping. And if 
the cadets were required to pay 1/. on admission towards this object, a small library 
would soon be formed of such books and maps, &c. as are generally useful, but which 
each cadet could hardly be expected to buy for himself. ‘The appointment of such a 
person as I have recommended would very much lighten the labours of the naval 
instructors, and a’very moderate salary would secure the services of a teacher’ ‘from 
the Universities (probably a young Fellow of a College) who would take great interest 
in the work, and be found more efficient than an older person. 


OSBORNE GORDON. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 
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SUMMARY OF EVIDENCE. 


Joun R. Houmay, Esa., M.D., R.N. 
Health of Cadets.—Was appointed staff surgeon in 


Amount charge of cadets’ sick quarters in 1862; produces returns, 

of heed 1-5, showing the number sick in each year, varying from 

among 132 (including 60 cases of scarlet fever and 14 of small- 

cadets. pox, 17, 22), in 1870 to 4 in 1872, 14, and also the 
nature of illness, 17-27. 

No signs of Does not see the boys when they first join, 33-35, 40 ; 

overwork. considers that those who have %been some time in the 


ship are very healthy indeed ; has never seen any sign of 
overwork either mental or physical, 37-41, 49; only 
knows of one boy not fully up to the necessary 
standard of health, and he has been sent home, 47, 48, 
Chatham 50. Has never noticed the cadets to be short for their 
apprentices. ages, but thinks, judging from eight years experience in 
examining boys of 14 or 15 for entry as apprentices at 
Chatham Dockyard, that girth of chest is more impor- 
tant than height; short boys often make tall men, 51- 
54. Considers the cadets quite equal in physical con- 
dition to the boys at Chatham, 55, 56. 
Sick The sick quarters consist of a private dwelling-house 
quarters. in which are 22 beds from 4 to 8 feet apart, and a separate 
cottage for zymotic diseases ; the house is as well fitted for 
the purpose as any private residence cary be, and fulfils all 
requirements; itis held on a7 years lease from 1870, 6-13, 
57; four additional houses were taken in 1870, when an 
epidemic broke out, 13. The number at sick quarters 
does not give any clue to the state of health on board, 
36. Cases of colds and other slight ailments are not 
sent ashore, only serious cases and those of an infectious 
or possibly infectious character, 30,31. Boys coming 
back from infected houses are put in quarantine, 15, 16 ; 
Epilepsy. instances a case of whooping cough, 35. One case of 
epilepsy occurred in 1873; the patient has had no return 
and is now in better health, 27-29; and a case of erysi- 
pelas occurred after an injury, 32. 


Hammocks Hammocks.—Has never seen contracted chests or 
not un- > . 3 4 
2 any ill effects caused by sleeping in hammocks; has slept 


in them for years himself, and does not consider them 
unwholesome; space and free circulation of air are the 
essential sanitary conditions, 42-46. 


Wiiiiam Conno.ty, Esa., M.D., R.N. 


Physique of Health of Cadets.—Has been surgeon of the “ Britan- 
ship’s boys. = nia” for about a year; previously had to examine boys 
before entry on board the “ Donegal” and “ Impreg- 
nable; ” has probably examined about 300 or 400 boys 
in all, 58, 59, 62-66 ; considers them superior in physique 
to the cadets, being selected from a large number at a 
later age and being rejected if not of certain dimensions 
; as to girth of chest, height, &c., 67. Sees the cadets on 
pramming, entry, and observes that about 10 or 15 per cent. appear 
to have suffered from cramming before entering, 109- 
113; however, they rapidly improve, 132, as, might be 
expected of boys who had previously had 10 or 11 
hours study a day, 602, 603. The number of cadets 
now on board is 96, 61. Z 
Mental Does not think the cadets are much injured in. the 


over-work. “ Britannia’ by mental overwork, but to obtain a — 


typically high physical development would not of course 
Ieftects of advocate somuch mental work, 70-73. The examina- 
examina- tions strain their nervous systems a little, but rest soon 
tions. sets them right again; has never known a case of 

illness distinctly traceable to overwork alone, 74-77. 


Physical Considering the amount of work and attendant mental 


TOBYOSS, anxiety, the cadets make good physical progress, pro- 
oyaiens is bably more than if at home, 81; their general health is 
seen good, 69. The case of asthma shown in the return 
aot could hardly have arisen on board; the case of epilepsy 
asthma and was that of a boy of not great mental power who was 


ofepilepsy.« being coached up for his examination, 127-131. Cannot 
say if the diminution of sore throat in 1872 was owing 
to sanitary improvements in the ships, 108. Puts in 
a return of the weights and heights of the cadets (see 

Appendix IT.), 60. 
Heeitend Although some are small and slight at first, they turn 
weight, out healthy and constitutionally ‘strong, in spite of the 
: work, 123, 124, 141, 142; has never detected them in 
smoking or other injurious malpractices, 143. On the 
whole their physique is up to the average. 126; some are 


Winu1Am Connou.y, Esa., M.D., R.N.—continued. 


smaller than could be wished, but they are healthy, 121 ; 
if size is to be an element in an officer’s efficiency, rules 
as to girth of chest, weight, and height should be intro- 
duced, 122. 

Puts in sick list of cadets, and of crew, since 27th 
August 1873, showing that 52 were sick during that 
time, and giving full particulars, 583, 584, 586, 587; has 
never known disease brought on board by those of the 
crew living ashore, 585; the very small number of cases 
sent to sick quarters in 1872 would be evidence that no 
serious illness or epidemic could have existed on board, 
as the Admiralty orders direct such to be at once sent 
ashore; colds and minor illnesses would probably be 
about the same, 588-592. Does not approve of any 
change in the present relations between the medical 
officers of the ship and of the sick quarters. Each 
should be independent of the other, 593-601. 

Hours and Routine.—In summer, but not in winter, 
the boys are out.of doors for half:an hour before break- 
fast every day during the Ist and 2nd terms, and twice 
a week during the 3rd and 4th terms, either at drill, 
practical seamanship, or learning to pull, 91-93; after 
breakfast they have half an hour to spend on deck if 
they choose, 93, 94; during study hours some go out 
drawing, taking sights, or learning seamanship in the 
“ Dapper,”’ 94,95 ; at four, or on the two half holidays 
at one, they go ashore ; they must remain one hour and 
may (as most do) stay until 6.30. On Sundays they are 
ashore from two to five, 96-100. Thinks the hours of 
study should be shortened anda longer time allowed 
after dinner, and more time spent in the open air, 86— 
89, 138-140, -157-162; now they remain’ too much 
between decks. They often sit, however, at the ports, 
or if they come back early from the shore go aloft or on 
deck ; they read in the model room, fore-top, on deck, 
or where they like, 164-168. 

The cadets have a playground on shore, and although 
they have frequent opportunities of going into the open 
air on board, 133-135, would recommend that they 
should be sent ashore as often as possible, 136, 137 ; 


‘at least two hours a day should be compulsory in fine 


weather, 101-104 ; would also add an hour to the interval 
between the morning and afternoon study, leaving the 
hours on the half holidays unaltered, 105-107. 
Diet.—If a luncheon were given the boys the interval 
between breakfast and dinner might be increased by an 
hour, but»prefers the present afternoon luncheon. ‘This 
should however be given every day instead of four days 
a week only, 144-147; with this exception thinks the 
dietary arrangements of the “ Britannia ” excellent. 
Ventilation.—The climate and the situation of the 
ship could not be better, 148-156. The sanitary 
arrangements also are excellent, but if the number of 
cadets is increased the sleeping area should be extended 
82-86, 566. Gives approximate measurements of the 
sleeping spaces on board the “Britannia” and “ Hin- 
dostan.” In the former each cadet has about 550 cubic 
feet of air space (inclusive of space for chests and 
hammocks), 91 sq: ft. of deck equal to 33,099 cu. ft. 
and 5,478 sq. ft. of ‘superficial area in all. This'space 
is ventilated by orifices communicating with the external 
air, measuring 127 sq. ft., and others opening into other 
parts of the ship measuring 244 sq. ft. In the “ Hin- 
dostan”’ there are 41,453 cu, ft. of air space, and 5,840 
sq. ft. of deck or 1,150 cu. ft. and 164 sq. ft. to each 
cadet respectively, ventilated by orifices communicating 
with the air, measuring 189 sq. ft. and with other parts 


of the ship, measuring 357 sq. ft. Puts in a statement 


as to the ports, &c. to-be opened in winter and summer 
559-565. The studies contain about 3,800 to 3,900 cu. 
ft. each and are used by from 4 to 10 or 12 boys; the 
study spaces available would be enough for 50:-boys more 
with proper ventilation, 568-575; on the whole the 
studies are not stuffy, but this depends on the instruc- 
tors, 576-578. 

Does not like hard and fast rules as to opening doors 
&c., and thinks fire-places much better than the steam 
stoves, which make places stuffy, 579-581. 

Ship v. College.—Ina medical point of view, however. 
a shore establishment would be better than any ship ; 
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ventilation and warmth could be better regulated, and 
there would be acovered playground. As much open 
air and exercise as possible are essential to young lads, 
114-118. 

Hammocks.—There is little to choose between ham- 
mocks and beds, perhaps the latter have the advantage, 
119-120. . 


EuGene Victor pr Menric, Kse., Surcron, R.N. 


Health of Cadets.—Was educated at the Lycée de 
Troyes, Champagne, from which pupils passed into the 
army, navy, and other professions, 173, 179-182; has 
been eight years in the navy, but had no previous 
experience as to boys, 169-172. 

Considers the boys are of average physique when 
they enter, but has seen one or two not quite fit for the 
service, and one or two very small, 274; they improve 
afterwards, 174,175, 255-257 ; does not know from what 
schools they come, 257a; thinks on first entry they do 
not show signs of being overworked, 185, 186; but after 
passing they are generally on leave for about three 
months, and would probably have recovered by the 
time they join, 281-284. ~ After joing they rapidly 
improve in appearance and strength, 187, 275-278, 
much more than the boys did at Troyes, 189; has never 
seen any cadet retrograde, 188. 

Has never seen any illness resulting from over-stud 
on board, 190, 191; the boys, especially in the third and 
fourth terms, are very healthy, 192, i93—with one or 
two exceptions, who he believes were unfit for the ser- 
vice when first received, 258-562. 

Considers the climate of Dartmouth somewhat relax- 
ing, when compared with Torquay, but it is more bracing 
afloat, even in summer, than ashore, although the ship 
gets a little heated at times, 218-225, 

Hours and Routine.—Thinks the boys might, except 
on half holidays, have an hour’s recreation more after 
dinner, and an hour’s less study, but does not consider 
it important, 243-249; prefers after dinner to before 
dinner, 271, 272; now they return to work in a some- 
what drowsy state, and the mental labour is thus in- 
creased in working, 289-294. 

Is of opinion that the preparation for the final exa- 
mination pulls down many boys in health, 277-280; 
the cadets complain. of the difficulty of the questions, 
such as those in algebra last time, 285-287. The 
preparations for the French naval examinations did not 
injure the boys at the Lycée de Troyes, 182-184. ‘The 
cadets behave and speak like gentlemen, and do not use 
bad language, and the discipline they are under is very 
beneficial, 235-239; they look forward to going to sea, 
but are fond of the “ Britannia,” and show much esprit 
de corps, 233, 234. 

The course of study in the “ Britannia” is of just 
about the same severity as in the Lycée, 177; but 
the mathematical examinations are very much more 
stringent, 178, 245. 

Plays with the cadets at cricket; they have a very good 
eleven, and are excellent fielders, and nearly always win 
their matches even against older boys, 194-201 ; thinks 
two-thirds of the boys get as much play as possible, 
202-204; but the remainder sit about and come on 
board early, 205-208; they seem to be boys who do not 
care for fun or exercise, 240-242, but prefer reading, 
250-254; they ought to have more exercise, 270; fears 
compulsory foot-ball would not answer, 209-212. The 
eleven are chosen regardless of terms; they are in- 
structed by a professional cricketer; about 50 out of 
the whole 96 go in for cricket, 263-269. 

In wet weather the cadets go on the poop of the 
“ Britannia” and the orlop deck of the “ Hindostan ; ”’ 
in wet weather they run about so much that one does 
not care to go-there, 226-232. 

Diet.—The diet in the “ Britannia” is altogether 
superior to that in the Lycée, 213, 214. 

Hammocks.—Prefers beds to hammocks, as giving 
more space overhead, 215-217. 


Mr. Cuarures BEentiey. 


Health of Cadets.—Has been a professional cricketer 
for 40 years, 295, 296; knows most of the public school 
elevens, 297-305, 312, 313. Has trained boys for whole 
seasons in other schools, and was 15 years at West- 


“minster, 337, 338. Has seen the Winchester boys play 


for a week together—is going there to-morrow to act 
as umpire; has seen a great deal of the Harrow boys, 
352-355, and has known the “ Britannia” boys for nine 
years, 308, and considers that.age for age they compare 


| 
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favourably in physique with the Harrow, and even with 
the Winchester boys, who are stronger, 307, 309-311, 
and believes they have quite as much “go,’ 316. 
Thinks a larger proportion play at cricket from the 
“ Britannia ’’ than at Westminster, 339. 

Has never seen a more gentlemanly or nicer set of 
boys anywhere, 317-319. One can’t help liking them, 
324, They play as well as any public school boys of 
their age, and yesterday won a match against older boys, 
320-323, also trained by him, 347. Trains the eleven 
specially, and those coming on for the eleven of next 
term, 341, 342. The elevens do not consist of the 
strongest boys, but the most skilful, 343, 344. The 
other boys sit and watch if there is a match, but ordi- 
narily play some game or other themselves, 345, 346. 
Sometimes has 30 to 50 boys in the cricket-field, 327, 
340, and thinks favourably of them all; does not know a 
single weak boy in the ship, 328-332 ; has noticed boys 
low-spirited, but not looking overworked, at first, but 
they speedily improve, 333-335. 

Only sees the boys who come in the winter or in the 
spring, and those who join in. August or September ; 
thinks they rapidly improve after they come, 348-351. 
The boys this year are better. than those last year; there 
were one or two whom he had to threaten to report for 
rather strong language, 325. 


SerseantT F, Tayuor, R.M.L.I. 


Gymnastics.—Has been a gymnastic instructor for 
nine years, the last two in the “ Britannia ;” has had 
many years experience with officers of the army and 
navy, but not with boys, 356-360. 

Dumb-bell exercise is compulsory ; other exercises are 
optional; from 12 to 20 boys take them up, 361-3863. 
When they first come, a few in each term are very weak 
and sickly-looking, 377-379, but they soon improve, 380- 
382. Thinks as a rule they would be better for gym- 
nastic exercise, 392, but has been cautioned by the doctor 
to restrict the exercises of two weakly boys, one in the 
first term, the other just passing out, 393, 394. The boy 
who suffered from asthma went in for gymnastics and 
gained 33 inches in girth of chest between Haster and 
Midsummer, and lost his asthma altogether, 366-368. 
Has measured the fore-arm of boys before taking up 
gymnastic exercises and after; the increase is wonder- 
ful, 369. Thinks all the boys should go through a 
course of half hour exercise two or three times a week, 
and that it would develop their chests, 370-376. Does 
not know the eleven, but the same boys excel at cricket, 
who excel in the gymnasium, 389-391. 

When the cadets come ashore they rush off to cricket 
or the gymnasium ; does not see them sitting about the 
beach, 386-388. Some of the boys come to the gymna- 
sium and watch the other boys without taking part, but 
he endeavours to get them to join in the exercises. Has 
never had an accident in the gymnasium, 383-385. 
Considers that of late the boys joining have been smaller 
and slighter, 365, 366. 


Wiuuiam B. Dausy, Ese., M.D., R.N. 


Health of Cadets.—Was in charge of sick quarters 
ashore from 1868 to 1872, 395-397. In 1868 there was 
very little sickness, 399. In 1869 there were 19 cases, 
some of a serious nature, 400, 401. In 1870, there 
were 132, of whom about 65 were ashore at one time, 
with scarlet fever and small pox principally, 401-404. 
About 16 or 18 were in the sick quarters; 4 extra houses 
were taken for the rest, 405-407. The epidemic lasted 
from 22nd February to the 28th March, and there was 
an isolated case in July, 413-418. The first case was a 
boy who returned from leave on February /th, and was 
ill on the 12th day after, 408, 409; the period of incu- 
bation is less than that, but his clothes might have been 
infected. Parents are generally to blame in these cases, 
and now very stringent measures are adopted, and the 
boys sulphurised, 410, 411: The smell from the hold 
was offensive, but it could not have caused, although it 
certainly fostered the epidemic, 412, 419, 420, 423-425, 
472, especially as the seamanship was taught just above 
the orlop deck, 425. 

In 1871,.from March to December, there were from one 
to four cases of scarlet fever each month, and two cases 
of measles, showing this year that purifying alterations 
were going on; during the month of February there 
were 26 cases of sickness, the same number in March, 
and after that not more than seven in any month, 433- 
439, 
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In 1872 up to the date of his'leaving 4, and subse- 
quently 12 cases only, were sent ashore, 440, 441, owing, 
witness thinks, to the reluctance of the medical officer on 
board to send cases to’ the care of another officer, 442, 
443, 449, 450. Believes the ship was then more healthy, 
but considers that some cases if sent ashore would have 
been cured in three or four weeks instead of in possibly 
as many months on' board, 444-448. ie 

Thinks the sick list for 1878 quite as large as it ought 
to be, although 'so much smaller 'than in previous, years. 
The difference may be partly attributable to the improved 
sanitary condition of the ship, but also partly to the 
more continuous use of flannel, 498, 499. The boys 
with asthma, epilepsy, psoriasis, and other similar diseases 
must have been admitted with them, 543-550. 

On first joining the old “Britannia” thought the 
appearance of the cadets very good, 461 ; had previously 
been in the training ship “ Implacable;” the boys there 
were not so large and strong, and were often half-starved 
before they came; they only have meat once a day, but 
even that was too much for them at first. ‘There was 
very little fever amongst them, for they had generally had 
measles or scarlet fever, and other infectious diseases 
before they came, 467-471. 

The cadets on arrival generally look’ pretty well. Has 
not noticed signs of previous overwork. Found their 
development as good as at other schools, 507-512, 551— 
553, except during the epidemic, when they looked dull 
and delicate, 458-460. 

Drainage.— Considers the climate good and the lo- 
eality healthy, but a great stench arises from the yard 
opposite the ship and the privies there; thinks the ship 
would be better situated nearer the mouth of the river, 
as she would then avoid the sewage of the town, which 
contains 5,000 inhabitants, 487-495, and is drained by 
sewers running to theriver. Believe the sewage is carried 
up by the flood tide, and may affect the water around the 
ship even half a mile above the town, 527-582. | Is, how- 
ever, aware that the Hospital ship at Greenwich lay in 
the midst.of the river which received the! sewage of 
London, 533-535. : 

Diet.—Formerly the boys had too much animal food, 
three meals a day; a third of the quantity of meat 
would be enough, certainly two meat meals a day ; more 
would make them restless,-unless they had a great deal 
of exercise. 

Hours and Routine.—Thinks that too many things 
are taught, and that the hours of study are far tdo long. 
Not more ‘than four hours a day should be required. 
Considers the development of the physique of the first 
importance, 465, 466. Would certainly reduce the time 
of study ; the boys seem now between education and sea- 
manship never to have a moment’s peace, 499, 504-506. 

Discipline.—Considers the supervision of cadets by 
ship’s corporals objectionable; would infinitely rather 
trust them to themselves ; the tone of the cadets, unless 
it-has altered, is not as high as it should be, 499-503. 

Hammocks.—Prefers beds to hammocks for growing 
boys. The practice (not existing, however, in. the 
“ Britannia,”) of rolling up the bedding without airing it 
is prejudicial, 477-480. Bedsteads are better for the 
development of the chest, freedom of respiration, and 
airing of bed clothes; they could easily be adopted, 481— 
484. Would not be influenced by the boys being in 
favour of hammocks, 524; they are not so comfortable 
except at sea as beds, 525; but has not seen any case of 
ill effects from them, 526. 

Ship v. College.—\he “ Britannia” is as perfect as a 
ship can be, but the cadets would be more healthy on 
shore; in a ship if you have free ventilation you will 
have cold draughts, and an even. temperature is an im- 
possibility, 473; 474, 536; the naval instructors com- 
plain of the studies in this respect, 485, 486. Considers 
the drainage of a house superior to that of a ship, 
where, however, there can be no accumulation as in a 
house, 536; thinks quarantine arrangements might be 
made more perfect ashore, as there would be no ship’s 
company, who are now always backwards and forwards, 
and fewer servants would be required, 540-542; and 
that a college on shore could be carried on at a third 
less expense. Has always thought it would be better, 
496, 497. 

Purification of Ship in 1871.—Details the means 
adopted by Captain Foley to purify the ship; the im- 
provenient has been wonderful, but her bilges will always 
be bad, and she can only be kept sweet by very. great 
ventilation, 421-423; tons of ballast, and an immense 
quantity of timber were taken out ; did not see the latter, 
but, fromthe smell of the bilge water, vegetable decom- 


WitrAm B. Daxsy, Ese., M.D., R.N.—continued. 


position must have been going on in the hold, 427-432. 
Considers all water coming through the skin as going to 
form bilge water, and if it were not for pumping twice 
a day and the greatest care, the ship would not be sweet 


~ any more than’a house where the drains were not flushed 


and ventilated, 554-558a. ‘ 

Medical Staff.—Considers it essential that’ the sick 
quarters and the ship should be under the same medical 
supervision: \ The officer ashore should be the senior and 
should superintend both, the number of the medical staff 
being three, as at present, one of whom should deal with 
all infe¢tious cases, which should be instantly sent out of 
the ship, 450-457, 516-523. The surgeon at, the sick 
quarters ashore is not under, the surgeon of the ship, 
although he is under the captain, 513-515, 


Starr-CommManpEerR SamurL W. Brownz, R.N. 


Former Condition of Ship.—Has served for three 
years in the “ Britannia ; ’’ superiatended the alterations, 
previous to which the holds were very bad; gives par- 
ticulars; some parts were inaccessible, and fungi and 
slime were produced; believes some of the timbers are 
rotten at the lower part, but they are covered in with 
cement, and there is no bilge water whatever, 603-616; 
thinks the ship is now, and can easily be kept, as perfect 
as any ship (unless new) can be, 617-623. 

Hours and Routine.—Thinks many boys are weak 
when they come, but improve om board, 624; does not 
approve of sending the boys ashore directly after dinner, 
and then, when they are fagged, into study; the study 
in winter should be an hour less, and the routine the 
same as in summer, 625-631, 656. 

Discipline.— Thinks the cadets should be under 
gentlemen ushers or officers instead of ship’s corpoyrals, 
who could be looked up to by the cadets, 632-638 ; there 
is good feeling between the cadets and the corporals, 
657-659. 

Instruction in Seamanship.—For six months has 
had charge of the seamanship; the cadets come for three 
hours once a week for three weeks, and twice in. the 
fourth week; it is not time enough, 639-642 ; for what 
has to be taught it ought to be doubled, 650-653; as 
they get no marks for seamanship and have so many 
subjects to get up, after the first and second terms they 
take no interest in it; they cram for the examination 
from books, and know, as is found in sea-going ships, 
little or nothing of it practically, 643-649, 654. Thinks 
they ought to be given marks for seamanship, 653, 

Thinks the foremast and bowsprit sufficient, in con- 


“junction with the “Dapper,” for the cadets’ instruction ; 


it would be no use for the ship to be full-rigged. In the 
first two terms the boys often go aloft, but very few go 
on with it in the third and fourth terms, 660-665. 


CapTain THE Hon. Firzemraup A. C. Foiry, RN. 


Course of Study.—Has commanded the “ Britannia”’ 
for about three years. .'Thinks too many subjects are 
taught, and that history and.grammar should be left 
out of the final examination, physical geography lessened 
and combined with navigation, and poetry, &c., only 
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read instead of learned, 666-670; also that easy as well ~ 


as difficult questions should be set in the mathematical 
papers, 671, 672; but. does not recommend a reduction 
of the number of marks required; thinks, however, 
that the examination should be finished in six instead 
of nine days, 719, 741-743. ; 

Considers expecting seventh-tenths of the maximum 
number of marks in five separate papers for a first-class 
somewhat hard, but otherwise the system works well, 
744-746; thinks sufficient prominence is. giyen to 
practical navigation, and would not alter the present 
regulations, 747-749; considers that seamanship should 
count in the final examination ; either marks should be 
given, or in lieu of nine months time for a first-class 
in study, seven should be given for study and two for 
seamanship, 708-710. The third and fourth terms 
devote themselves to mathematics, &c., rather than sea- 
manship, which brings no marks; has thrice asked that 
it may, but it has not been granted; thinks they do well 
in it, and have time enough at it, 723-726; does not 
think the examination on entry too severe, 711; has not 
noticed boys overworked on joining, but boys anxious to 
get a first-class often overdo it, especially in the last 
term, 720-722. ; 

Discipline.—Entirely approves of the present, system 
of. supervision of the cadets by petty. officers, but warns 
the latter that if twice found not sufficiently respectful 
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to the cadets’ they leave the ship; generally ‘gets good 
men sent for the duty; sees no objection, if the tone of 
the cadets is good, to their- being under men of a lower 
class of life, 676-685; the cadets see the necessity of 
obedience, and act accordingly, 712. The monitor sys- 
tem of the public schools is impossible, they are all so 
nearly of an age, 685. - 

Some of the duties of the corporals, such as attending 
the cadets when washing, seeing their lights out, or that 
they do not break bounds, could not well be given 
to a commissioned officer, even if you could get one 
adapted for looking after them in other ways, 687, 688. 
Only one corporal each ‘day is on the look-out ashore. 
Is'inclined’to think it is ‘well for the cadets to be alone 
tather than under constant supervision, but it is only 
the wrongdoers who are aware that the corporals are over 
them, 688-691. A ‘cadet would be warned by the corporal 
if met by him near the four-mile limit, and such warning 
is always obeyed, 692: Once or twice cadets have denied 
what the corporals have said, but the latter were in the 
right, 693. ge 

Diet.—Is quite satisfied with the scale of diet, which is 
not surpassed by that at the best public schools, 715, 716. 
| Health of Cadets.—Thinks the physical condition of 
the boys as good as at Eton; it could not be better, 
673-675. 

The early morning drill is a “ position drill ;” it is as 
good as exercise in a playground in the open air, and 
sets the boys up, 727-730. 

Thinks gymnastics may be beneficial, but as the, cadets 
haye so much to do they are not popular, 733-735. 

Sanitary State of Ship. — Details the measures 
adopted for purifying the “ Britannia ;” 14 carpenters 
were employed for four months removing a platform 
which covered over the keel and ballast; the bilges are 
now in good condition, and are kept so by the free use 
of carbolic acid. The water which comes in is pumped 
up from between the timbers and the outer skin, 
699-707 ; considers the ventilation good, 694. 

Ship v. College.— Prefers a ship if she can be kept ina 
perfectly satisfactory state; if not, a college, 696. Attaches 
great importance to the habits of discipline, order, and 

-cleanliness fostered by life on. shipboard, but attainable 
in a muchless degree in a college ashore, 713,714. A 
playground on shore near the ship, where drills also. could 
be held, would. be most beneficial; the building yard 
opposite the ship might formerly have been bought, but 
cannot say if it 1s still to be had; the cadets have a fives 
court now, 735-740. 

A bridge. of, boats might be advantageous, but is 
hardly feasible, without moving the ship nearer shore, 
which would be objectionable, 731. 

pessmnsite ok rele hammocks to beds for a ship, 
695. 


Kempster M. Knapp, Esa., M.A., R.N., Chief Naval 
Instructor, H.M,S. ‘ Britannia.” 


Course of Study.—Has ‘been naval instructor in the 
“ Britannia’ for 17 years ; until'about four or five years 
ago the cadets were only six months on board, 750-753. 

Considers the course of study is’not too severe for the 


boys, but the examiners’ require somewhat too high a ~ 


standard for two years study; thinks a boy’s position 
should depend on his aggregate number of marks 
irrespective of per-centage in particular subjects, 806- 
812. Thinks the course of study should be modified, 
‘seeing that everything cannot be taught; would omit 
grammar as a regular study; the boys will speak and 
write correctly without Morell. 758-761 ; and they might 
learn enough of it im learning Latin and French, and 
literature, 761-764. Considers physical geography as a 
regular subject’ should be abandoned, but a little about 
tides, winds, &e. might be taught with navigation, 765. 
Would only. have history as a study in the first three 
terms, and limited to the period between the battle of 
Hastings and Waterloo; the fourth term should be more 
given to professional subjects, 765. Still a paper might 
be set in it at the final examination, 781. _ 
' The boys have to go through the first six books of 
Euclid (except the fifth, and certain propositions in the 
other books) and in algebra. as far as quadratic and simul- 
taneous equations, 756-757. Does not recommend any 
_ modification of the mathematical course, 66. 
Examinations.—Considers the examinations too ex- 
tensive, and questions too difficult for boys not above the 
average of ability, 754,755, 757. Would not reduce the 
standard, but would set more easy questions, 801. 
~The examination papers of December 1873, especially 
the algebra, paper, are very: difficult, 755, 769.. Even 


Kempster M. Knapp, Esa., M.A., R.N.—continued. 


the boys: most highly gifted would. not solye the more 
difficult problems set in mathematics without much and 
continued study, 794-797; but ordinary ability and 
application. will enable a boy to pass, 798. Suggests that 
tivo sets of papers might be used, one for passing, the 
other. for honours, 769, 770, 799. Extra time should be 
given as now for good examinations, 771. Thinks that 
the same number. of marks might be assigned to seaman- 
ship as to navigation, viz., 300; the maximum number 
of marks. would then be 2,300 and _ seven-tenths of 
this number should give a first class certificate, however 
obtained, 767,768, 772-777. If physical geography and 
the other subjects suggested were omitted, the marks 
might be changed so as to leave the total 2,000, as now, 
778-781, | 

The examination papers have been. hitherto set by. the 
Director of Education, 782, 783; thinks they are un- 
reasonably long; the time taken might be reduced by 
nearly one half by giving fewer questions, and putting 
subjects like algebra and arithmetic in one paper, 784— 
788. Strongly objects to the present method of calling 
out the boys from a written examination in one subject 
to a vivd voce examination in another, 789, 790. Con- 
siders the miscellaneous paper, really arithmetic and 
algebra over again, given in lst and 2nd terms, should 
be omitted, 791-793. 

“ Cramming.”’—Mathematical subjects can hardly be 
“crammed ”’ up, but history is. The cadets are generall: 
well grounded in mathematics before joining, 803-805. 
The boys generally do their best in the final term, and 
often are much worn down at the end of the examina- 
nation, 800-802. 


Aurrep C. Jounson, Esa., M.A., Naval Instructor. 


Entry by Competition.—Has been 11 years in the 
“ Britannia,’ 813. Considers about 30 per cent., 829, of 
the boys are injured by overwork before entry, in prepar- 
ing for competition; some do not get over it in a year, 
814-817; instances boys now in the ship, 820-822, A 
few have had to be discharged, 818, 819; on the other 
hand others have worked 9 or 11 hours a day without ill 
effects, 823-828. Thinks about half the boys are simply 
*“ crammed” for the entry examination, 854, 855, 7.e., 
are made to learn by rote without understanding the 
reasons and bearings of things, Arithmetic, English sub- 
jects, and French are especially “crammed up,” and 
sometimes a little Euclid, 858-866. The boys have much 
less study after they join, and soon improve, 856, 857. 

Considers if a boy can pass a good test examination in 
arithmetic, including proportion and fractions, and is 
able to read, write, and spell correctly, he should be 
admitted without competition, 893-895, 900-907 ; com- 
petition is very bad for such young boys, 908; they come 
at about 123 years of age, which is quite soon enough. 
It is easier to teach them if they have not-been crammed, 
898, 899. Thinks a two years’ course sufficient, 896- 
898. 

Course of Study.—Considers that for 70 per cent. of 
the boys the course of study in the “ Britannia”’ is too 
heavy; it is three years’ work to be done in two, 830- 
835. Thinks the dictation, drawing, instruments, and 
French should remain as they are; that history and 
Scripture history should be read for instruction, not 
examination; and that somewhat less (gives details), 
should be required in each of the other subjects, 867- 
869; the reduced course could be gone through in 
two years, 870. Some book work questions might be 
set in algebra, but they are not popular with the boys; 
the papers should be easier, but should also contain 
questions for clever boys, 873-881; prefers reducing the 
Say of the papers to lowering the standard of marks, 
872. 

Examinations.—Considers wivd voce examination, 
both at entry and subsequently, useless; it upsets the 
boys to interrupt them in the midst of a written paper ; 
boys often cannot do themselves justice vivd voce, 839- 
853. The papers are now set at the Admiralty, but 
previous to 1869 by Mr. Inskip, the principal instructor ; 
the boys used to put numbers, not names, on their papers, 
and the first term papers were examined by the second 
term instructor, and so on, 882-888. A great many boys 
failed at one intermediate examination, and the Admiralty 
sent down examiners; subsequently a committee devised 
the present scheme of education ; the boys now know 
more when they come, and there are fewer failures, 889- 
892. Thinks the present method of classifying dis- 
courages the moderately good boys, 70 per cent. of the 
aggregate should give a first-class, 836-838 ; 50 a second, 
and 40 per cent. a third class, 869. 
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ADMIRALTY .COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION OF NAVAL OADETS: 


Mr. Epwarp ParKeEr., R.N. 


Condition of Ship.—Has been chief carpenter of the 
“ Britannia ”’ for 33 years. Produces specimens of the 
wood where the bilge water formerly rested, 909-912; 
describes, 913, 914, the various means tried to purify 
the hold of the “ Britannia,”’ until at witness’ sugges- 
tion a hole was bored through the timbers to the back 
of the outside planking. Thus the water is tapped before 
it reaches the inside of the ship, and is at once pumped 
away. A similar plan has been adopted in the “ Dapper ” 
with equal success, and it has been submitted to the 
Admiralty for general adoption, 914-916, 921; before this 
plan was used, and in the year of the epidemic, she was 
very foul, and although there was no fungus, there was 
a lot of slime, and the ventilation was very bad; gives 
details, 917-920. Thinks the “ Britannia”? will certainly 
last 50 years, though she may want re-coppering ; her 
starboard side gets more sun, and is the worst, 922. 


Capet A. 


“ Cramming ” prior to Entry.—Passed eighth in the 
competition, 958; had been studying for the previous 
six months 103 hours a day under the rules (given in 
detail) of the school where he was prepared for the 
examination, 923-933; previously an hour’s more play 
was allowed, 923; likes rowing and cricket, but whilst 
preparing for examination had to stay in to study whilst 
the others went out, 973-976. Was taught Euclid 
thoroughly, and the principles of arithmetic were ex- 
plained; used a translation for Virgil, which was not 
taught so well, 991-999 ; left the school at Christmas and 
went to another in Shropshire, and then up for examie 
nation in June, 1000; details the subjects im which he 
was examined, but dves not recollect much about some 
of them, 934-957 ; was very weak after the examination ; 
could not walk far, but went to Cheltenham for change 
and is now all right, 959-962; has forgotten a great deal 
that he was crammed up in, but thinks he is making 
real progress now, not being so driven, 977-981; 
thinks he would have been knocked up if he had stayed 
—one or two boys were; does not feel so weary at the 
end of the day now; likes the service and seamanship, 
982-990; gets plenty of good food, 1002-1003; does 
not think the work in the “ Britannia” too hard, and 
hopes to be able to keep up to the mark, 963-968. 

Hammocks.—Thinks a hammock more comfortable 
than a bed; can stretch out in one, and has grown an 
inch since Christmas, 969-972. 


Cavet B. 


«“ Cramming” prior to Entry.—Passed second, 
1014; was two years being prepared for examination, 
and worked, during the last six months, about 103 hours 
a day, 1004-1011; could not do half the Latin; did 
better in mathematics, 1012-1018; was “ seedy”? whilst 
working up at school, and could not eat, 1019-1025 ; 
and felt tired at the end of the day, 1040; but got 
well again before joining the ship; does not think the 
work has done him much harm, 1026-1029; thinks a 
hammock more comfortable both in summer and winter, 
1032-1037 ; gets plenty to eat and much better food than 
when at school working up for the examination, 1038, 
1039. 

Is better taught in the “ Britannia,” 1082, 1083; but 
the rules in arithmetic were properly explained at school, 
1084-1089 ; also the propositions in Euclid, 1090-1099 ; 
but if he could not understand it he learned it by heart ; 
“cramming ”’ for the “ Britannia” is not so bad as the 
vivd voce examinations aftér you come in, 1100-1105. 

Exercise.—Does not care for cricket or gymnastics, 
but likes football and boating and going aloft skylarking 
with the other boys; used to be obliged to play fcotball 
whilst working up, 1042-1075; but did not get as much 
air and exercise as he wanted, and was not very happy, 


1076-1081, 


CapeET C. 


Hours of Study prior to Entry.—Passed 12th. Did 
well in Euclid, but only a little Latin. Whilst at school 
rose at 6.30 a.m. and turned in at 9.15 p.m.; had eight 
hours for study, but often took one or two more; was always 
allowed two hours at each meal time; was not a bit worse 
for the working up. Likes the “ Britannia” better than 
school; is well-fed and goes boating and cricketing, takes 
walks, and goes aloft; the work is. not very easy; would 
like less study and more play. Prefersa hammock to a 
bed ; one can turn over or stretch out in one, and it is 
more comfortable. 


Srarr-CommanpeEr G. P. Hearuer, R.N. 


Course of Study.—Has taught the cadets instru- 
ments and chart drawing during the last five years, 
1147-1149; the cadets take to these subjects and do 
well in them, 1050-1052; 200 marks are assigned to 
them out of the 2,000 given, 1153; considers the number 
of marks given for navigation fair, 1154, 1155; thinks 
marks should be assigned for seamanship, as the boys 
naturally think most of the subjects which carry marks, 
1176, 1177. 

The boys complain they have too many subjects to 
study; considers the complaint well founded, 1165, 
1166; thinks history should be abandoned’ as being of 
little use to them, 1167; too much mathematics are ex- 
pected for the time allowed, 1168, 1169; would rather ex- 
tend the time by taking boys six or nine months younger 
than shorten the work, 1188-1192; five terms might be 
required instead of four, but the boys would very likely 
get tired of it, 1993, 1994; as they do of the “ Britan- 
“ nia; they are generally anxious to go to sea at the 
end of the two years, 1186, 1187, 1195. 

Ship v. College.—Thinks a ship better for the cadets 
than a college ashore. Order and discipline are more easily 
maintained, and nautical terms and habits are insensibly 
acquired, 1170-1173, 1185; felt the want of ‘such pre- 
vious training when he first went afloat himself, 1174, 
1175. The boys all prefer the ship to the shore, 1187. 

Exercise.—Does not consider they have too much 
confinement; they have the boats or can go up the hills 
when it is fine, and if wet they run about, but do not 
play indoor games, 1196-1199. 

Does not see any difference in the condition of the 
cadets now to formerly, but they have been more healthy 
since the ship was cleared out and cleansed, 1157-1160. 
Considers the “‘adzings ” from the ship’s timbers (shown 
to witness) sound, including that from the dampest 
part, 1161-1164. 

Discipline.—Thinks the present police system of the 
ship unobjectionable ; the corporals are respectful and 
firm. They say, ‘‘ Mr. So-and-so, you must not do that, 
“ sir,” “ If you do that, sir, 1 must report you.” Would 
gladly place his own son under such control, 1178-1182. 


Rev. Joun H. Knapp, M.A., Chaplain, H.M.S. “ Britan- 


nia,” R.N. 

Has been for eight years chaplain of the “ Britannia,” 
and naval instructor; formerly taught mathematical and 
other subjects, but during the last twelve months has 
taught Scripture, literature, and analysis of sentences 
only, 1201-1203. : 

Examinations.—The examination papers vary, but are 
stiffer than in Mr. Inskip’s time, the course of instruction 
being heavier, 1204-1207. Thinks there are too many 
subjects of study, and that the course of instruction is 
too heavy for average boys; in some subjects the exami- 
nations are too severe, 1214-1217. The present standard 
overtaxes the boy of average capacity, 1220, 1221. 
Passing ‘satisfactorily ” is decided principally by the 
marks obtained in mathematical subjects. 30 per cent. 
is required at the intermediate, 40 per cent. at the 
passimg-out examinations, 1208-121]. After the first 
failure a boy is warned, after the second he is sent back 
to his friends. ‘Those sent back for the most part could 
well be spared, 1208, 1212, 1213. 30 per cent. is not too 
much to require, 1213. 

Thinks the boys are smaller now than they were six 
years ago, but they grow well on board, 1218, 1219, Is 
quite satisfied with the gentlemanlike demeanour and 
moral tone of the cadets ; they generally improve while in 
the ship, 1222-1224. Expects abouta dozen at the Com- 
munion on Sunday. Twenty-eight have been confirmed. 
There are three Roman Catholics, the rest attend service, 
1225-1227. There would be more temptation in a col- 
lege on shore than in a ship, 1228. The ship has been 
much improved, and the ventilation and mess places are 
much better than formerly, 1229. 


Capet D. 


Passed in fourth. During the previous month worked 
1] hours a day, sometimes up to 11 pm. Was then 12 
years old. Does not recollect many things then 
‘“* crammed up.” Was unwell after the examination, 
but got right again in a week; the usual hours of study 
at school were seven or eight only, 1230-1244, 1271- 
1273. Used to feel very tired after working 11 hours, but 
does not feel particularly so now, 1259, 1260, Getsmore 
and better food than at.school, and is well taken care of, 
1254, 1255. Would not like a college ashore ; instead of 
being an officer, would feel like a school boy again, 1246- 
1248, 1274, 1275. Likes seamanship very much, 1252, 
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Caprt D.—continued, 


Hammocks.—Prefers a hammock toa bed, 1245. One 
can turn, stretch out, and breathe, just as well as ina 
bed, 1261-1264. Always sleeps on his side, 1270. 

Exercise.—The first term pull before breakfast ; the 
others get topsail drill. Likes the exercise aloft, 1268, 
1269. A great many of the first term go aloft for fun, 
and a great many of the second and third play cricket, 
1249-1251. Boats or plays cricket, &c. for amusement. 
Most stay ashore as long as they may, 1256-1285. Would 
like to go ashore before breakfast, 1266, 1267. 


Capxr E. 


Passed in fifteenth ; worked 9 hours a day before the 
examination, but was none the worse for it, 1276-1282 ; 
there were 110 at the school preparing for the army and 
the navy, 1300-1301; likes the “ Britannia” and gets 

Diet,' much better food, 1283-1285; is now in his first term, 
1287. Does not find the work very easy, geography is. 
the worst thing one has to learn, so many numbers, 
populations of towns, &c., 1296-1299. 

Hammocks.—Prefers a hammock to a bed and can 
breathe and turn or stretch out in one just as well as in 
a bed, 1288, 1289. 


Caper F. 
Passed in eleventh; worked previously 103 hours a 


_ Hlness from = day ; used to get a headache, but was none the worse 


oe afterwards; thinks he recollects all he learned, 1302- 
1310. 
Hammocks.—Likes hammocks, but does not care 
which he has ; can turn and breathe as well in one as the 
Diet. other, 1311-1319. Gets much better food than at school, 
1320-1321. 
Caper G. 


Passed in sixteenth ; spent 10 hows a day cramming 

Iiness from before the examination, and was ill with headache and 
BOR WOR: sickness for afortnight after, and took eight weeks’ rest ; 
is well now, but wishes he had never crammed. It got 

him in, but thinks he could have done better without ; 

Hammocks. considers he is well taught now, 1323-1349. Prefers living 
in the ship, for the sake of the boating and going aloft, 

and likes hammocks much better than beds, 1350-2. 

More play, Should like an hour’s more play, and would like to get 


_ less study. rid of the grammar and history, 1353-1362. 


Caper H. 


Passed in sixth; . Was a naval scholar at Christ’s Hos- 
pital. Was crammed a little in the Midsummer holidays, 
and worked about four hours a day; went back to 
school and two months after went up for examination ; 
thinks he could have done just as well without the cram- 
ming, 1363-1378, 1393, 1394; was well fed at the Blue 
Coat School, but not so well as now; likes the ‘‘ Britan- 
nia” better; goes to the gymnasium and also boating 
and cricketing; should like another hour a day ashore, 
1379-1392. 


Vicu-Apmrran Str A. Cooper Kny, K.C.B., F.RS., 
President of the Royal Naval College. 


Examinations on board “ Britannia.’’—The cadets’ 
examination papers are now prepared under witness’s 
directions in accordance with the pre-arranged course of 


! Algebra study, 1395-1400; thinks that the algebra paper of last 
| paper. year’s final examination was a difficult paper, considering 
_ Geography the age of the boys, 1403-1406, 1425, The questions in 


iil geography, although apparently difficult, all bear directly 


upon the particular chapters of the text-book which have ' 


formed the course of study for the preceding six months, 
and this being considered, does not think them more than 
a boy might be expected to-answer, or that 70 per cent. of 
the marks in the whole examination is too high a standard, 


istory 1407, 1408. Believes that the questions in history are set 


paper, in the same manner, on the particular periods recently 


read, 1409, 1410. Thinks some of the historical ques- 
- tions at the intermediate examination were hardly wise, 
and could certainly not have been answered by boys of 
14 in the time allowed (two hours), 1411-1413; thinks 
the “more difficult problems ” in trigonometry referred to 
could be done by a sharp boy, 1454-1458. Will send 
copies of the papers when the examination now being held 
is over, 1503. Has no knowledge of the relative strin- 
gency of past and present examination papers, 1430. 
An examination in 14 subjects must of necessity be 
very trying for boys, 1440, 1466. Mentions that at the 
previous examination at Cambridge the eight subjects in 
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Vicr-ADMIRAL Sir A. C, Key—continued. 


which papers are set may be taken four at a time, at an 
interval of six months, 1441. It would be desirable to 
diminish the number in the “ Britannia,” 1467, by holding 
the final examination in grammar, literature, geography, 
and history to the end of the first year, allowing the marks 
obtained to be carried forward, 1441-1445, 1449, 1468- 
1471, Would not take the boys so far in spherical tri- 
gonometry, nor beyond the 4th book in Euclid, but thinks 
that Dr. Hirst, who is to conduct the examinations in 
future, would give the best opinion, 1422-1424, 1451; 
would not give up the examination in Scripture history, 
although it might be limited in extent; possibly the 
subject might be made a holiday one, and the examina- 
tions held on the boys’ return, 1446-1450, 

Marks.—Inclines to the opinion that the minimum 
number of marks required is now too high, 1414; would 
prefer more questions, a wider examination, and a lower 
minimum for each class, 1415, 1416; but thinks the fact 
that 10 to 15 per cent. of the boys obtain first-class, and 
30 to 40 per cent.second class certificates, is evidence that 
the number of marks required is about right, 1417. The 
examiners know the number of marks required for each 
class and set their papers accordingly; the amount of 
difficulty in getting a given number of marks must rest 
with the examiner, whatever the rules are, therefore choose 
examiners with care, 1426-1429, 1498-1502. The num- 
ber of marks assigned to a question varies considerably 
in proportion to its difficulty ; thinks printing the marks 
given for each question would distract the examinee’s 
attention, but will consider the point further, 1459-1465. 

Considers practical seamanship should carry marks 

at the final examination; pointed out the opposite 
practice as a defect a year ago; it would be a matter of 
some difficulty to fix the number which should be given, 
1506-1508. 
' Course of Instruction.—Would no like to express a 
definite opinion as to the scale of instruction on board 
the * Britannia” until he has become acquainted with 
the details of the work, 1401. The way the questions 
are answered would show whether the boys are pushed 
on too fast, 1431. Intends in conjunction with Dr. Hirst 
to consider the course of instruction in the “ Britannia,”’ 
in connexion with the subsequent course at Greenwich, 
1452, 1453. At present the officers at Greenwich do not 
show signs of having kept up their knowledge in the four 
or five years between leaving the “ Britannia’? and 
coming to Greenwich. They naturally lose a great deal, 
1479-1482, especially in algebra, trigonometry, and geo- 
metry, 1487, 

‘Before expressing an opinion as to whether sufficient 
time is now allowed, would like to see the result of the 
examinations now being held, 1418, 1419; but would 
rather reduce the course than extend the time of study, 
1532. Thinks the American four years’ course too long. 
1518; two years is quite enough, 1531, but subjects like 
chart-drawing and navigation could be better taught afloat 
than at a college, 1518. 

Hours of Study.—Thinks the hours of study in the 
“ Britannia,” six and a half a day, are not too much, 
although, under the discipline there maintained, it is no 
doubt more severe than at other schools. Ata ship 
school at Brest, for boys of 14 to 17, there are 10 hours’ 
study a day, but does not approve of that, 1431-1436. 

Industrious boys no doubt work up for the examina- 
tion in the play hours, as such boys always will, 1437. 

Details the course of instruction at the old Naval Col- 
lege at Portsmouth; thinks it was really an easy one. It 
lasted, as now, for two years ; the boys then certainly could 
do the college navigation sheet better than the present 
boys. On the other hand the latter know a great deal 
more of other things, but the multiplicity of subjects inter- 
feres with thoroughness, 1537-1545. Remarks that the 
best essay recently written by the cadets in a voluntary 
competition was badly spelt, badly written, and badly 
composed, 1471, Doubts whether the rigid discipline 
existing on board, during study hours, is advantageous 
from a scholastic point of view, 1474-1477, and considers 
that a college ashore has many advantages over a ship, 
including more space for study, with less noise, separate 
rooms for sleeping, and, what he considers most im- 
portant—opportunity for frequent short intervals of play, 
1509. Exercise aloft is a very poor substitute for a play- 
ground, 1519. Believes it right to “make the cadets 
“ uncomfortable as early as possible,” but thinks very 
few really nautical habits are acquired in a stationary 
ship, 1510-1512. 

Competitive Examination on Entry.—Has recently 


/ supervised the conducting of an examination for cadets,and 


thought the papers as fair as possible, 1520, Disapproves 
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ADMIRALTY COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION OF NAVAL CADETS: 


Vice-ApMIRAL Sir A. C. Kny—continued. 


of competition for boys so young, but as the number 
of applicants exceeds so greatly the number of va- 
cancies, thinks it almost inevitable, 1497-1498. Thinks 
all boys who fail should be allowed to try again, not 
simply those who reach a certain standard; a headache 
or nervousness may throw a boy out, and’ now nearly 
one-third of those who fail are not allowed to go up 
again, 1520-1526. ea 

Doubts whether French, which is crammed up, should 
be a test subject, rather than Latin or English grammar, 
which are taught at all schools, 1528, 1529. 

No alteration of rule or reduction of the number of 
nominations would prevent cramming, 1520-1527 ; thinks 
the entrance examination should be limited to subjects 
mostly taught in public schools, 1520. On the other 
hand would. not increase the number of competitors, 
he ee that cadets should not be entered until 
between 13 and 14; they should then spend two years in 
a college ashore, with a three months’ summer cruize in a 
corvette, which would be admirable both for health and 
instruction, 1514-1517, and they should not be allowed 
to. .pass.as sub-lieutenants until four years after leaving 
the. college, 1514-1517, 1532-1536. Would recommend 
the summer, cruize, even, if the ship be retained ; the time 
should be in term, but the holidays might be somewhat 
reduced, and instruction given in something during 
the cruize, 1547-1552. : : 

On passing out, the cadets should go into an ordinary 
man-of-war, nota training ship, 1546. — 

Greenwich.— At the final examination at the Royal 
Naval College, officers are obliged to take up mathematics 


_ and. at least.two.other subjects, 1420, 1421. Gives details 
~ of the six months’ course of study at Greenwich. - It is 


very slightly beyond the course in the “Britannia,” but 
it is done. thoroughly, 1483-1486. : ea 
Thinks, the sub-lieutenants, all old “ Britannia” boys, 
as healthy.a.set.of men as any in the world, and not 
undersized. On the contrary, thinks the average stature 
of naval officers is increasing, owing to better food and 


Jess night work when young, 1488-1495. Asa rule con- 


siders mental power and physical strength are generally 
found together, 1496. ° 


CAprTaIn T. BRANDRETH, R.N. 


“Britannia” 


teaching 
superficia’, 


Competi- 
tion. 


Cramming. 


Present System of Training.—Considers all the ex- 
aminations are too severe, and that questions are given in 
too many subjects, 1570-3. Would reduce the require- 


ments in Arithmetic, Algebra and Euclid, 1574-5. Would - 


cutout nearly the whole of the scripture questions, history, 
and physics; they have not time for these things, 1574— 
6., In geography would prefer a knowledge of the 
physical geography of the sea (as something practical) to 
questions about the “igneous rocks ” “ glaciers *” and as 
“+o who first colonised” certain places and the like, 
1576-8. Objects to the system of giving time for 
success at examinations. ‘The cadets should work from 
a sense of duty ; not to gain anything, 1579-81. Would 
give time at the final examinations at Greenwich, but not 
before, 1583. ~ ‘ i 

Thinks the regulation that boys not working up to a 
certain standard ‘should be sent back to their friends, a 
proper one, 1582. repin cuits a 
_ Considers the great want of the “ Britannia” is a 
public-school tone; there are no elder boys to give it, 
1612, 1614. Considers the “ Britannia” a shore, not a 
ship, school. They do not learn any seamanship or 
naval duties, and could be better taught in a college 
ashore, which should be conducted by civilians, 1625-8, 


or at any good large school, 1590-3.. Does not see what’ 


advantage a stationary ship has over a college ashore, 
The seamanship learnt is very little, 1620, 

Has not found the “ Britannia” boys well grounded, 
1623. Instances four cadets in one ship from’ the 
«* Britannia,’ who appeared not to know. much about 
some subjects, and had to begin them again, 1635-40. 

‘Discipline.—Does not approve of the boys being so 
much looked after by ships’ corporals ; more trust should 
be placed in their honour. Neither the boys nor their 
friends like the present system, 1613-4. 

Mode of Entry.—Thinks the competitive examination 
at.entry a great mistake, 1579; would abolish it, 1594, 
but) put selection under strict conditions, 1641... Ob- 
jects to competition as inevitably leading to cramming, 
1666-7, which has done great harm, 1599, 1604. Cannot 
say, that boys, who cram lose their health, but they get 


aved of study, and when they have passed the examina- 


tion, they consider their object attained, 1654-6. 


Carrain T, Branpretu, R,N.—continued. © ~~ * 


at 


‘Would oblige anyone asking for a nomination (or 
else the master of the school from which the boy comes, 
1604) to make a statutory declaration that the boy ‘is well 
grown, ‘healthy, intelligent and likely to make a good 


officer, 1594-6, 1605-12. Each batch of boys nominated 


should be examined by a separate committee of two or 
three naval officers of high standing, assisted by medical 
officers, 1596-9. They should be tested’ in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, up to fractions and rule of 
three, and in some foreign language, 1607-9: 'The 
nomination and examination should be close together, 
so as to prevent cramming, or, if the boys were admitted 


: at 12. or 123, they. should. be required, to be sent. to’a large 
school approved of by the Admiralty until 14, 1599-1602, 


the power of rejecting. them if unfit, when.of age tojoin 
their ships, being of course retained; 1615; When taken, 


‘they should go afloat forone year, on probation, in ships 


carrying nayal instructors, (who should be better paid 
and of a higher stamp than now) and finally accepted or 
rejected at 15, when_ passing for midshipman on board 
ship, 1642-5. Would thus dispense alike with training 


ship and college, 1651-3. Young officers should be at 


least five years, from 14 to 19, at.sea before passing 
for acting sub-lieutenant, exclusive of any time which 
may be spent in the “ Britannia,” 1584-9;,but,.they 
should not take part in the regular duties of the ship 
until rated midshipmen, 1669. HOBBS 

Is not ‘prepared to say ‘what schools should ‘be in- 
cluded in the Admiralty list, but’ it should be neces- 
sary for boys to be sent to a good school, containing, s iy, 
200 boys, 1657-62. lea bia 


Caprain THe Rr. Hon: Lord ‘Giirorp, R.N) (a Lord 


Commis sioner of the Admiralty.) 


Present System of Special Training not effective, 
and not nécessary.—Has been disappointed, in own 


“ships; in boys’ who) have just’ passed out» from the 


£22' 


“Britanmia; ’? usually found them Jess instructed than 
might have been expected fromthe examination they had 
gone, through, 1672; ‘attributes. this to cramming, 
1673-5, 1679. ‘The naval instructors used to complain 
of imperfect grounding, and had to begin teaching some 
subjects over again, 1682-3, . Thecadets could not work 
the college sheet without a book of rules, 1684-7. ‘Young 
officers are not so good as they used to be,:both physically 
and as régards liking-for seamanship ;\ they are over- 
crammed, 1679-80, 1714, 1758, 1771-2. Does not at- 
tribute this to living on board the “ Britannia,” 1762, 
but to going to sea too late, 1754, 1770. Boys should 
g0 to sea not later than 14; let them get over the dis- 
agreeables while young enough to forget them, 1692-3, 
1743. Objects to ‘competitive examination of such mere 
children as the cadets are when entered, 1704, 1707. 
Would’ have only a test that public school-boys might 
pass, 1705, and then send them direct into the navy, 
1744-6. The necessary after-education could be given 
on board ship by the naval instructors, 1747-8, who 
should be a more highly paid and better class of men 
than now, 1749. If the present system be maintained 
would shorten the time on board, and reduce the course, 
so.as to’ get the boys earlier to sea, 1762-4; or, if not, 
would enter them younger—say from 113 to 12%)1765. 
Would not apply a standard of height or weight, 1711-3. 
The examinations last. too long, 1716; the papers might 


be shortened three-fifths, 1729. Those of December, ti 


°73 are altogether; too severe for the -age of the boys, 
1677-8, 1720-5, Arithmetic and algebra are a grounding 
for all the cadet’s future education, but no such close 
knowledge of geography is necessary at their age, 1726. 
Would diminish physical geography, and leave out physics 
and grammar, They. should know enough grammar for 
correct writing and speaking when they come: in, 1727— 
32, 1738-9. 50 

eet a ship school to a college on shore, 1694-5, 

(02. 


Discipline.—Dislikes the ship’s corporal system of 
discipline for cadets, 1696-7; cannot. see the necessity 
for it, 1698-1701. Warrant officers could give such over- 
sight of this kind as is required, 1699-1700. 

Hammocks.—Sees no harm in hammocks, 1757; 

Practical Sea Training.—QObjects to present way of 
giving time for success in “ Britannia” examinations. 
Would give it by dating back the commissions as licu- 
tenant, but would not give those commissions any earlier, 
1703, An officer should be 6 clear years at sea, free 
from deduction, before passing, for lieutenant. He 
cannot learn seamanship. thoroughly in less, 1690-1, 
1766, 1775. At present. young. officers get very little 
real time for learning seamanship; so many are mn 
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CaprarIn THE Rt. Hon. Lorp,Gitrorp—continued. 

_ fronclads,_ doing everything under steam, 1773-4. 
Moreover, they are still kept too much at the desk, 
1680, Would have periodical examinations during the 
6 years (the papers being sent from head-quarters), and 
the marks should accumulate to give time by ante-dating 
the commission when gained, 1750. 

Dislikes the American system of training, 1751. 


Vicz-Apmirau A. P, RypER. 

Present Short-course System of Training in 
«“ Sritannia.”—Sees nothing to be frightened at in. the 
Hxamina-», . examination papers, the system of giving nearly as many 
Hons, jnaged marks for low subjects as for high, and for easy questions 
are not too a8 for, difficult ones, helping the Jess advanced , boys, 
severe. 1785, 1788. Then the practice, common in all examina- 
tions. (but apparently unknown. to some. of the critics of 
_ these), of limiting the question's to facts actually learned 
. from text. books during the preceding term, further re- 
_ duces the apparent hardness of the papers, 1790. , Ques- 
tions which seem absurd, are thus. often justified by the 
study, which has gone before, 1862. Analyses the numbers 
of cadets who have passed .in each class (of merit) in 
. _recentyears; considers that a sufficiently liberal proportion 
laze been in the first, class ; and infers from this and from 
. the exceedingly small number who have failed altogether, 
that the papers cannot have been too hard, but have 

answered their purpose well, 1789, 1864-6, 1869-71. 


The training . Thinks the cadets who came to witness’s ship from the 
Sepa sae * Britannia.’ had been well instructed, and so grounded 


as to admut of their studies being continued to advantage 
by. the, naval instructors, 1834-5... Would not remove 
history, or literature from the course, but if the boys. were 
taken from public schools later—at. 14 or 15—they might 
Seamanship, be required to study these before entry, 1861. Now that 
the “ Britannia” course is two years, seamanship might 
. fairly count for marks (though rightly excluded when 
._ the course was shorter). If made longer, it. should count 
still more, 1842-3, 1872. Thereis not time enough in the 
present. course for instruction in a sea-going training 
ship, 1868. . WHS 
Sees no proof. of overwork, 1877-9... The hours of 
study are not too long.. Compares them with those of 
_ public schools, and of mercantile training ships, and 
. shows them to be. easier.» ‘‘ Seamanship ”’ instruction is 
almost a relaxation from study, 1790-1. Does not see 
how the “‘ Britannia ’’,system..of schooling can injure the 
cadets. physically, 1795, 1798... The .boys of the ‘‘ Con- 
way” and “‘ Worcester,’ whose quarters at night are closer, 
are very healthy, 1799-1801... Does not.think. the.‘ Brit- 
annia ” boys are more. “driven ’’ at study, hour for hour, 
than those at public schools ,though no doubt they work 
under a greater sense of -responsibility, 1880-1, 1883. 
Boys not Holds that, practically.(the: failures being so few), no 
goiucnesd yenalty for failure can be said to hang over the boys, 
y fear of + Kise 
failure. : he pape oy £20 dg er h 
ne ti Approves giving “time” for success in study, thoug 
“tend eg the cities is < difficult..one. Would, ricoale tt the 


ing. 


No evidence 
of overwork, 


Discipline. If there is anything/ wrong with, the cadets’ physique, 


_ there would be boys,\old. enough; to act as monitors, 


1814, edt irreatt 4} nee 
Need for ' Refers toa Parliamentary return, tracing the careers 
some system of young officers. who entered through the old. naval 
rel _eollege; and ‘comparing them: with others,.who entered 
only toe - afterwards, when. the college, no longer. existed. for 
oe unfit this object, without such special training,.1778.. Such 
si training acts as a sieve, whereby unfit. boys are, rejected. 


_. Without it they enter, the. service, but only.to leave 
 yoluntarily or be dismissed in large numbers later (after 
corrupting others, probably)... This fact; which is proved 
‘oby the return, was no doubt the principal reason why 

_ + thettraining-ship:system was established in 1857, 1781-2. 
» (For, numbers and. per-centage of discharges, retirements, 

_. . &e., see latter part of answer to, Q, 1830.) ‘This. com- 

vert | parison was: continued, as regards young officers who 

entered through .the: training  ship,.from, her. establish- 
ment) im: 1857 until: 1863, in a-report prepared iby witness 
» while private secitetary to the Duke \of Somerset!,(reads 
. extracts). The boys:so:entered compare most favourably 
with their immediate;predecessors, 1830-le0)1\ {oy 


} 


_# 


Vicr-ApmiraL A, P. RypER—continued. 


Proposed Long-course System of Training in a) 
College.—Was once strongly in favour of sending boys 
young to sea ; still believes they become more enthusiastic 
sailors by it. But is now convinced that as officers are 
now obliged to master so many subjects, the best years 
for schooling—say 15 to 19—should be, devoted to study. 
The old system was perfect 40 years ago, but is so no 
longer, and every other nation has given it up, 1817. 
Theoretically, the best system would be to have these 
years of study on board: an ordinary sea-going ship, 
but as it is practically impossible to carry this out, is 
obliged to advocate training in a special establishment, 
1817 (foot-note). Refers to a report (by witness; to the 
Duke of Somerset), analysing the answers from 54 cap- 


tains, who were asked if they voted for any educa- 


tional establishment, and, if so, whether afloat or ashore. 
39 wanted an establishment, against two who did not, 
and 24 wished it to be ashore, against one who wanted 
it afloat, 1831 (near the end). Others (perhaps. too dis- 
tant). did not answer, 1832. Reads extracts from report 
strongly advocating the views of the majority, and the 
creation of a college on the public-school model, with 
separate rooms for the boys, and residence in dames’ or 
masters’ houses, 1833. (For}a course exceeding two 
years, a college would be preferable to a ship; discusses 
reasons, 1828.) Equal division of time each year between 
the college and training ships attached to it should be a 
sine quad non, 1823. ‘The ships might be attached to 
ordinary squadrons, 1824-5. Not more than 50 cadets, 
probably, ought to go in one ship, 1826. 

The examination for Heutenant should not be until 22 


years of age; that at 19 should be for sub-lieutenant, 


with certificate of competency to act as officer of the 
watch under ordinary circumstances only. At present, 
officers pass young for lieutenant, and then drop all 
study, thinking they have nothing more to learn, 1817 
(foot-note). 

Every officer should. be offered the opportunity of a 
high professional education: none, can be the worse for 
it, though some of the best officers, will no doubt, always 
be among the less educated, 1826. Thinks the existing 
Greenwich College as nearly perfect as possible, 1776. 

Foreign Systems of Training.—Refers to the Swe- 
dish system. of four or five years’ training, half of each 
year in college, and half in a eruizing training ship, 
securing plenty of actual.sea work, 1816. The Swedes 
are excellent officers, and though they. come to us to 
learn, they need no instruction from us except in handling 
fleets, which they necessarily cannot learn at home, 1821 ; 
their “weeding” process is yery drastic, they train for 
five years (witness believes gratuitously) double the num- 
ber of youths they require; they then keep the best half 
of these, and send the others back, but without discredit, 
to civil life, where the training they have had proves 
very valuable to them, 1896-1901. 

Describes the American’ system, which Commodore 
Rodgers considered on the whole quite successful, 1817- 
19... The French system is similar to the American, 1896. 
The Germans have a strict system of passing over ineffi- 
cients when their turn for promotion comes ; when passed 
over they have to resign: Refers to the German. system 
of testing efficiency by requiring a naval essay to. be 
written by the officer, 1902. 

Proposed mode of entering, Cadets from Public 
Schools.—Proposes a plan for vesting nominations (for 
permission +o compete). in selected public and. other 
schools, 1847-50, 1855 ;. would give the elder boys a voice 
inthe election: refers to similar system applied in the 
“ Conway” and “‘ Worcester’ mercantile training ships, 
where the boys themselves elect the Queen’s gold medal- 
lists, 1852 ; they always-choose wisely, 1854. _ Objects to 
a system, of close patronage, 1845; but on the other 
hand denies that. every boy has a right, to. compete for 
cadetships, ‘The Government is bound. to find the most 
suitable boys, in the way likely to be most effective, and the 
sons of persons of the poorer classes are not likely to be 
so suitable, as a rule, as others, 1891-4. Those desiring 
election would. go to one, of the selected schools, and 
place themselves on its “naval list’ at the age of 12, and 
stand election at 14, 1853... Would insist on the, boys 
remaining at school until examined, 1852,1858. .Cram- 
ming results from requiring any kind, of knowledge in 
excess of that reached in ordinary good schools, 1845. 


Tus Reverenp T, J. Porter, M.A, Head Mathematical 


Master at Christ’s Hospital. 

Christ’s Hospital system.—Has been. a master at 
Christ’s. Hospital for 17 years, and has instructed in the 
nautical, school there boys aged from 10: upwards, 1906- 
1908. 140. boys, between 8 and.11, enter yearly, all. by 
nomination, but have to’ pass/a test,,1989-1992,. Ob- 
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Tue Rev. T. J. Porrer, M.A.—continued. Sir A. ArmsTronc—continued. 


' one subject, 1993. 


jects to competition as tending to force boys prematurely, 


2001, 2002. The younger boys study for 32 hours a 
week; older boys have much work out of school in 
addition, 1997, 1998, Their system differs from the 
« Britannia’s”’ in giving more time continuously to 
There is a school examination every 
six months, 1963; failure in which prevents a move up 
into the next higher class, 1964-1966. A boy taking 
in the same mathematics as a “ Britannia” cadet would 
be examined in arithmetic, algebra, plane and spherical 
trigonometry, solution of triangles, and the navigation 


recorded as a guide for future years, 2082-2085. If the — 


cadets at 13 were found to be up to the physical stand- 
ard of height and weight required for boys for the navy, 
would regard that as satisfactory, 2086-2096. Has never 
compared “ Britannia” cadets with pupils at large schools 
of a similar class, 2098. Comparison of the statistics of 
sickness with those of other establishments is difficult, 
for cadets are reluctant to go on the sick-list, 2116-2119. 
Has never visited the sleeping decks at night. Does 
not complain of the actual amount of sickness, but of 
general deterioration of the system, 2115. 


sheet, 1967, with French, English, and drawing, 1969; Objects to a stationary ship as a place of education for Objections 
and, optionally, in physics or chemistry, 1970; but no hoys, 2010, 2019. It is not to be compared with the to ship, 
Latin, 1971. ‘The “ Britannia ” examination must be a exhilirating effect of the old system when the boy went 
fair test, for when witness’s best boys go there, they get at once to sea as an officer, 2011. Disease is more easily 
first-class certificates, 1912, 1952, 1953. Gets about one propagated in a ship than in a building on shore, 2100, 
nomination to the navy for his boys annually, 1913, 2132. A ship can never be made as pure and healthy 
Competitive Examination for Navy.—Thinks com- as a house, 2109-2112, 2133, 2135, as regards ven- 
petition is carried too far, but has not found the com- tilation and sleeping accommodation, 2113-4, 2124-2129. 
petitive examination for the navy injurious, 1920, A Objects to a stationary training ship in toto ; would have 
little time is required to brush up a boy’s previous know- a winter residence on shore and use sea-going training 
ledge for an examination; three months suffice, 1921— brigs in summer, 2072, 2109, 2120, 2135. 
Scripture. 1925. As regards the scripture examination, thinks Course and Hours of Study.—Considers the exa- Course too . 
some definite portion should be fixed ; a boy cannot now mination papers call for a concentration of intellect S°Ver 
No subjects know in what to prepare, 1925, 1926. Is in favour of only to be obtained from a healthy and matured phy- 
petra tok ' . making all subjects optional ; so as to test capacity rather sical development, 2032-2040. Should-equally object 
compulsory: than knowledge in particular subjects, 1927-1932. ‘The to the present curriculum of study if it were in a 
mathematical pass should be by the aggregate marks in healthy building on shore, 2041, 2042. 7 hours study 
arithmetic, algebra, and Euclid, 1933-1935, 1944-1946. a day (or 6 hours and 35 minutes) is physically injurious, 
Thinks it hard to pluck for two blunders in spelling ; with the routine of a training ship, 2043, 2044; 5 hours 
which may. arise from nervousness or haste, 1936-1943. is enough, 2045. Admits that the standard of naval 
A candidate should not be rejected for deficiency in any education must be raised, 2046; but for the cadets it is 
one single paper, if proficient in another subject of the now pitched decidedly too high, 2847. The discipline pisciptine. 
same class, 1948 of the “ Britannia’’ is rigid and exacting, 2048-2050. 
«“ Britannia ” Course of Study.—The “ Britannia” Fourteen papers in an examination, if simple, may not 
course nearly corresponds to that for boys of the same be too many, 2067 ; but as at present established thinks 
age at Christ’s Hospital. The examination papers are not the examination a very trying one indeed, 2068, notwith- 
unreasonable, but the subjects are too many, 1911,1914. standing that the cadets have text-books, 2069. | 
Rauiocision An increase in the number of subjects much increases the Locality.—Thinks Dartmouth unsuitable as a harbour Dartmouth,] 
numerous, difficulty of an examination, 1974; but “ Britannia” (and as a town, 2059-2063), amd the west of England “gid 
cadets are to some extent picked boys, 1975; half marks objectionably relaxing, 2051, 2056-8; should say Port- portland. 
in the algebra paper is too much to expect from boys land (apart from inconvenience caused by roughness of 
who only have 24 hours weekly at the subject, 1976-1979, sea) was very good, 2053; 2054, 2055. The cricket- 
1986. Seven-tenths marks in algebra, or half-marks, show ground is at a height of about 315 feet, 2064-2066. The 
Physics, a fair knowledge, 1982, 1983. A boy should not be required “ Britannia” is nearly a mile above the town, 2071, 
to learn physics during his navigation course ; it causes 2102; and in as good a part of the harbour as any, 
Buclia. cram and waste of time. In Euclid, all unnecessary pro- 2070; but the town drainage must be an elenient for 
positions should be omitted, 1914, 1915; retaining 145 consideration, 2103-2108. 
in the first six books, 1916-1919. Considers that the Hammocks.—Hammocks do not favour growth as 
cadets are put into trigonometry before they have learnt standing bed-places do, 2130, 2131. 
enough Euclid, 1988. A text-book of sone kind is 
essential: its use is not necessarily cramming, 1949- JoserH Woo..ey, Esa@,, LL.D, 
1951. Was principal of the School of Naval Construction 
Hours of Study.—Three hours at one subject would from 1848 to 1853; Inspector. of Naval Schools from 
be too long, 1994. It is good to let boys work by them- 1853 to 1864; and from 1864 to 1873, Director of Edu- 
selves sometimes, 1995. ‘Thinks 9 hours work a-day with cation for the Navy, 2136-2145. His department first 
masters is an extreme strain, 1996, 1999, 2000. . Bight undertook in 1868 the examination of the cadets, 2183; 
hours a day is thought pretty hard work at the Univer- partly in consequence of complaints that it was not right 
sity, 2000. the, ate should be examined by their own teachers, 
Size of Boys.—Clever boys, generally, average less 2184, 2191, 2193, and of indiscipline on board, 2185- 
in size than others, 1956-1959; but are not- usually 2189. The examination was not made more stringent 
weakly, 1960-1962. by the cease, 2190. Examinations conducted by boys’ 
: ‘ ; own teachers must always be open, however unjustly so, 
eae ARMSTRONG, Medical Director General to a suspicion of tepid FAM, 2194, Captains of 
OE eee ships complained before 1868 that cadets came to them 
Objections to the “ Britannia ” system.—Reported in an unsatisfactory state of knowledge, 2187, 2195, 2196. 
Report of in 1872 that the “Britannia” system generally was The examinations will in future be superintended by 
1872. unfavourable to growth and physical development of the the authorities at Greenwich, 2294. Was chairman of a 
cadets, 2006-2008 ; more especially with reference to committee which called into existence the present 
mental strain, impure atmosphere, and sleeping in ‘© Britannia’ course, 2146, 2147. 'That committee had 
hammocks, 2009. Has visited the “ Britannia’ three to consider the course of study in view of the prolon- 
times since he occupied his present: position, perhaps gation of the stay of cadets on board the “ Britannia ” 
for an hour each time, 2012, 2013; but only when the from one to two years, which had just taken place, 2150- 
boys were not there. Without ceaseless vigilance the . 2155. he present course of study is very much less 
ship would be extremely unhealthy, 2014. Is dependent than the committee recommended, 2156, 2157, 2181, 
for information on the returns of the medical officer, except in mathematics and navigation, 2158. The com- 
2015-2018. Based his report in 1872 on complaints mittee contemplated much more in geography, history, 
made as to the stunted growth of the boys, especially by grammar and literature, 2159-2161. 
Mr. Childers; but had no statistics, 2020-2023. His Course of Study.—Approves to a great extent the Course not 
Report of report in May 1874, expressing a strong opinion against educational course, 2148, 2149, which he has always tried *°0 severe. 
May 1874 the “ Britannia ” system was founded on certain returns, to keep up to, but not higher than, the fair powers of the 
Pace dea 2024, 2025, since shown to be erroneous, 2026, 2027 ; cadets, 2182. Diminished the standard, not the number, of 
statistics. but that does not alter his opinion as to the “ Britannia ”’ the subjects recommended by the committee, 2326, 2327 ; 
system, 2028. Cannot discover that there was any would reduce it further by omitting history and geography 
medical report sanctioning the starting of “ Britannia” from last, term, carrying on marks, 2328. Wished to piss, 
system, 2029-2031. Has not inspected the boys; but omit history from fourth term; but Admiralty refused, Geography; 
believes they are the same as formerly. They ditfer from 2284. Some subjects might be confined to the first year’s 
; boys entering ordinary schools, in being selected healthy course, as scripture history, 2274 ; but doubts if arithmetic 
Diet. boys, 2073, 2074, 2079, 2080, 2099. ‘The diet is very could well be, 2275, 2276. In the first term there is a 


good, 2075. ‘The boys entering are too young to allow: 
of a standard of height, 2081, 2082; but their height is 


miscellaneous paper in arithmetic and Euclid which is 
merely intended to test the boys’ capacity for school 
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purposes; failure in it would not cause rejection, 2277- 
2279. The grammar and literature could not be omitted 
in second year, as the cadets find much difficulty in it, 
2280, and the study is necessary, 2281. Approves of 
paraphrasing poetry into prose, 2282, 2283. Had to 
limit the teachers as to the amount they gave the cadets 
to commit to memory, 2358. ‘The text-books were 
selected (or adopted from those already in use) by 
witness, 2289, ; nie 

«“ Britannia Examinations.” — Considers a vivd 


voce and written examination combined the fairest 
s 


test for a boy, 2254. ‘lhe examinations occupy 24 
days out of the 540 days in the two years’ instruc- 
tion; they go on continuously; the first and second 
term cadets are at their studies while the others 
are examined; it was not found practicable to lessen 
the number of papers, 2271-73. The system of marking 
is well understood on board the “ Britannia,” and boys 
who cannot pass must be excessively stupid or idle, 
9349-2354. In the mathematical papers the questions 
are assigned an average value all through, 2351, 2355, 
2356. In history, literature, and geography witness 
marked the questions so as to give all as good a chance 
as possible, 2857. Should allow marks in the case of a 
guessed answer, if the boy showed signs of understanding 
the problem, 2263-2267. Euclid is so soon forgotten 
that repeated examinations in it are useful, 2329, 2330. 
The religious knowledge and French required were 
strictly guarded, while witness was Director of Educa- 
tion, from being excessive, 2161, 2162. Fixed the 
marks required for passing, 2164. Seven-tenths, both in 
the aggregate and in each mathematical subject, is re- 
quired for a first-class, 2165. This was purposely made 
difficult, as obtaining a first-class entitles the boy to six 
months time, and represents a real distinction, 2166, 
2167, 2176, 2178. There are only four mathematical 
papers in which seven-tenths marks are required, 
theoretical .navigation being included with practical 
navigation, in which latter a large proportion of the 
boys would obtain nearly full marks, 2168, 2169. ‘Thinks 
it is a mistake to suppose that seven-tenths marks 
were ever exacted for theoretical navigation by itself, 
2170-2173. Failure, occasionally, from illness is inci- 
dental to all examinations, 2074; would be unwilling 
to relax the seven-tenths rule because of such a chance, 
2175, 2177. From a fourth to a fitth part of the boys 
examined obtain the first-class, 2179, 2180. ‘The algebra 
paper is a fair one, though it might perhaps have been 
easier and shorter; the question in simultaneous 
quadratic equations would be well understood by the 
best boys,—for whom it was set, 2255-2260. It is not 
beyond an average boy of 13 fairly taught, 2340, 2341; 
but the higher questions in arithmetic are meant to find 
out the best boys, 2342. Approves the questions in 
“ stocks,” as a mere variation of the rule of three ; “ prac- 
“ tice ” is distinctly required in navigation, 2268-2270. 
Approves of the general style of the papers set by Mr. 
Harbord, 2295. Explains why no numbers are allowed 
for seamanship—to prevent cramming, 2296. Lf seaman- 


ship were taught on the system ot Greenwich School, 


numbers might be given on passing out; but would give 
the subject another six months, 2297-2299. Approves the 
questions which are put in scripture history, 2250-2253. 
The mathematical papers set for cadets are much 
simpler than those for candidates for army commis- 
sions, 2285-2287 ; but a cavalry officer has less need 
of arithmetic than a naval officer who learns navigation, 
2288. Does not object to treat some of the subjects cumu- 
latively, 2284. A pupil-teacher is examined in only five 
or six subjects against 14 in-the “ Britannia ;” but then 
he has to teach six hours a day, 2312-2315. Fourteen 
is not a large number of subjects, if the amount of each 
is considered, 2319, 2320, 2322, 2523. A cadet is not 
cashiered for ane failure to pass an examination, 2316, 
After going to sea cadets are not expected to do more 
than keep up what they learn in the “ Britannia,” except 


in practical navigation and steam, 2300, 2303; in the 


«< Britannia” the observations are only solar, 2301, 2302. 
Forty years ago boys passing out ot the naval college 
may have been able to work the “ college sheet,””—which 
the cadets could not do now; but their general know- 
ledge could not have been as great, 2304 ; would rather 
limit the course to what is taught in the “ Britan- 
‘nia,’ leaving additional navigation to be learnt on 


‘hoard ship, 2305-2309. The boys from the “ Britannia ” 


found very backward were probably some of the worst : 
the sttaidacd for the lower boys is not high, 2310. The 


French have a regular defined course for sea-going 
training-ships, as well as in harbour, 2311, Does not 


JosEPH WooLLEY, Esa., LL.D.—continued. 


think the cadets’ brains are over-taxed, 2323, 2336; but 
would prefer their entering at one year later, 2324, 2325. 
Only failed once to be present at the “ Britannia” exa- 
minations, 2365. The boys never appeared a “ miserable 
lot,” though then at greatest strain ; quite the contrary, 
2366-2368, 2372-2376. Their physique was excellent 
2379. The ‘‘ Britannia” system differs from public 
schools, in not leaving much to private study, 2359 ; 
prefers the latter system ; but it is impracticable in a ship 
with discipline kept up, 2360, 2361. A college would 
be better than a ship, with the boys treated as boys and 
not as naval officers, 2363, 2364; but boys prefer a ship, 
though it may not be best for them, 2370. The punish- 
ments on board do not commend themselves to him, 
2369. Thinks the discipline of a ship of war might well 
begin later, 2377; 2378. 

Entry by Competition._—Cramming.— Thinks at 
least a year’s notice of nomination should be given, 
2234-2236. Prior to competition for entry, many boys 
had to be ultimately discharged for ignorance. ‘Thinks 
the competitive entry has the advantage, 2197 (which 
even a stringent test examination could not give, 2198), 
of giving the service the pick of the best available boys, 
2199-2201. ‘The first competitive examination was in 
November 1869, 2202, Is not aware of any statistics 
referring to the competitive cadets who have passed 
into the navy, 2204. In a competition some at the 
bottom ‘of the successful list practically enter at a mere 
test standard, 2205. The competitive’ examination was 
intended to exclude hopelessly dull boys from the “ Brit- 
annia ”’;—which a test examination might do, but could 
only do with great difficulty, 2209. In framing the en- 
trance examination acted as a moderator on the views of 
the Board of Admiralty : reduced the Euclid, 2210-2212. 
Would have omitted scripture history as allowing cram- 
ming, 2213, 2248, 2249. Never knew but one case in 
which a boy was excluded for failure in one subject only, 
2214. It would be an enormous risk to admit a boy 
without ability to answer tolerably easy questions in vulgar 
and decimal fractions, and proportion, 2219-2229. 

Classics cannot be crammed, which is why so many as 
200 marks are assigned to Latin in the examination, 
2237-2239 ; but itis supplemental to the five test subjects 
in which four-tenths marks, and an aggregate of 250 
marks, must be attained, 2240, 2241 ; but the test standard 
is really very low, 2242; and exclusion without failure in 
several subjects very rare, 2243, 2244. The examinations 
look far more formidable on paper than they really are, 
2245-2247. Half the questions in a paper are easy, half 
more difficult; half the marks are assigned to the easy 
half, 2255-2262, 2348. ‘The test examination is easy, 
2337. The marks obtained in the test are added +o those 
gained in competition, 2339, Experience of competitive 
examinations proves that those who pass best have the 
best aptitude for the service, 2531-2333, 

The great object of the examination was to pre- 
vent resort to crammers, 2224, 2225; but that object 
is defeated by the groundless fears of parents, 2226, 
2346. Crammers are not now necessary ; ordinary schools 
do the work better, 2227. Of late, some of those who 
have passed in best have never been to crammers at all, 
2228, 2229. ‘I'o take only boys who had remained at 
public schools till the time of examination would stop 
cramming, 2232; but doubts if public opinion would 
allow it, and boys for the navy are too young for most 
of the public schools, 2231, 2345. Woes not think 
cramming necessary to pass the entrance examination, 
2215, if public schools and preparatory schools only paid 
proper attention to arithmetic, English, and spelling, 
2216-2218, 2223, 2343, 
schools give themselves up to classics, if to anything, 
2347. 


LIEUTENANT WILLIAM F. S. Mann, R.N., H.M. Yacht 


** Osborne.”’ 


“ Britannia” System as first established.— Was 
educated for 15 months on board the “ Britannia” at 
Portsmouth, 2385-2388. Passed in by avery simple test 
examination, including arithmetic to vulgar fractions, 
and the first few simple rules of algebra, 2289-2392, This 
was in 1859; passed in 36th out of 60 or 70, 2393-2396. 
The cadets were in two watches, which had study and 
seamanship on alternate days; no book-work on the 
seamanship days: drill aloft every morning, 2397-2402. 
Had amusement on school-days from 4 o’clock or. half 
past, 2403, and could then go ashore, 2475-2478. Slept 
in hammocks, 2404, ‘The boys were healthy and happy; 
but there was some typhus fever, 2405-2407, Neither 
discipline noy brain-work was too severe; 2408, 2409, 
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Considers. that, all who got,a first-class could work the 
college sheet ‘on leaying the “ Britannia,” 2410-2412. 
Three months time were allowed for a second-class and 
six months for a first, 2414, 2415, ‘The cadets who cared 
for the practical part of the profession learned thoroughly 
all about rigging, and managing boats, 2416. ‘The 
punishments consisted of handspike drill, with stoppage 
of certain privileges, 2417-2419. Boys on first joing 
were taken up to the top and “ shaved’ as. practical joke, 
2420, 2423. No fagging, 2424. Discipline. was main- 
tained by the lieutenant on duty, serjeants (of the ship’s 
corporal stamp, 2382), and. petty. officers, 2425-2484. 
Always found the ship’s corporals or serjeants respectful, 
2426, 2427. There were generally two. or, more. lieu- 
tenants present during instruction _in seamanship, 
besides the master, 2429. Qn study-days,.attend- 
ance at study was compulsory for six hours, 2448-2452 ; 
as the cadets were taken in classes, hail to. listen 
to explanations on matters, already understood, which 
was, wearying, 2453-2458... Should, have) preferred 
studying privately; but doubts,if, the boys would have 
worked so well as with a man over them, 2459-2461. 
AJl their clothes were loose, 2462-2464, Seamanship 
told well in the examination; but. always fancied book- 
work was best thought of, 2465-2468. Does not think 
the boys were well, grounded. in the subjects, taught, 
2469. The final examination comprised much the same 
subjects as now, 2470, omitting grammar and literature. 
2472; but the questions were very much easier, 2473 
2514, 2518; and the boys were a,year, younger, 2474. 
The elder boys exercised a beneficial authority, 2479- 
2481, The lieutenant. of the day .did not, visit. the 
studies, 2485. ‘The hammocks .were on the lowest deck, 
2486; with square scuttles, 2487 ; 1m winter very well 
ventilated, 2488.. Was. nominated, about three) months 
prior to examination; but six months before went to 
Royal Naval, School, New, Cross, where, he was specially 
prepared for the service, 2508-2510; for.about 8 hours 
a, day, 2511, 2512, not to, the detriment of his health, 
2513, 2516. Thinks "the work required for the present 
examination would not have affected his health either, 
2517... From. “ Britannia” passed into “‘ Narcissus,” 


_ where he had two hours morning instruction in mathe- 


inatics (but did not profit by it) if not.required for deck 
work; had seamanship and. gunnery, in the afternoon, 
2523-2532. Had great facilities for boating in. the 
« Britannia,” which helped much. in, seamanship, 2533, 
2534, ‘There was little inducement to cricket, 2535, 2536, 
In his gunnery course found great difficulty in picking 
up the theoretical part, 2538. Describes, the cireum- 
stances of his passing for lieutenant, 2539-2543. 

Present “ Britannia ”’ System.—Thinks cadets under 
the present system. are less well up.than his former 
companions in the practical part of their duty ; they are 
worked too hard and are physically weaker, 2433-2435 : 
but has had little experience of them, in late years, 2506. 
Scripture history seems much increased, 2519; a, diffi- 
cult addition which witness sees no advantage in, 
2520-2522. A great many.of the youngsters from the 
« Britannia” leave the service before becoming lieu- 
tenants, 2505. A cadet. who had a. first-class, from the 
« Britannia” would be pretty sure of a first or second 
class at College: it would not matter much what he was 
at seamanship or gunnery, 2496; though it would in 
passing for lieutenant, 2497, ' ‘ 

Thinks a boy kept ata public school till 14 would 
be as well instructed an officer as a ‘‘ Britannia ” 
cadet, 2491, 2492. Found the navigation and subjects 
of that sort of great use -when he entered the. service, 
2498: but a boy going straight from a public school 
into a sea-going ship would pick them up by, the time 
of passing for lieutenant, 2499, 2500. Has felt: the 
drawback of having had his general education stopped 
at 12: an officer would be the better for continuing ,at 
a general school till 14; provided he did: not. serye any 
less time at sea before passing for sub-lieutenant and 
lieutenant, 2441-2443, 2501-2503, 2544-2549. - 

Foreign Systems.—Believes that in foreign services 
young officers up to 18 years of age pass their time 
alternately in sea-going training ships and on shore, 
2445; thinks ours a far better system, 2446, 2447. 


ComMANDER GERARD Nort, R.N. 


Past and Present “ Britannia” System.— Entered 
the navy in 1858 from the “ Britannia,” 2561, where he 
was for three months, 2562; 2593; at. Portsmouth, 2563. 
There were at that time two classes of examination, one 
for boys between 13 and 14, one for those between 14 and 
15, 2570, 2571.. ‘The present entry examination, in point 


of. difficulty, lies between the’two, 2572. At school, . 


~ school, 2641, 


- encouraging cramming, 2654-2658, 2674. 


. 
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before he went to the “ Britannia,” there was a ‘depart- 


‘ment to bring boys on specially for'the navy, 2575. "The 


head master passed nearly all his candidates, 2576, 2577. 
Does not/think boys from the “ Britannia” seem an 
the worse for their training there, 2580-2583. The exa- 
minations would be ‘too difficult unless the studies were 
specially directed to’ the subjects, 2585, with spetial 
text-books; thinks subjects are included which naval 
officers do not require, 2586, 2587. Would leave out 
literature and grammar, 2587-2590, After two years in 
a stationary training ship a boy ought to be able to pass 
a very stiff examination, 2591, 2592. When in the 
“Britannia” had an examination jin’ seamanship which 
counted towards marks, 2634-2636. Thinks a bad point 
in sea-going training ships is there being so much 
Considers that in sea-going vessels train- 
ing in seamanship and gunnery is now subordinated too 
much to lessons in mathematics, 2630-2633. |” 

Proposal to enter Boys of greater age.—Thinks 
the discipline of a training ship may be advantageous 
as compared with a school; but would enter the boys 
later in life, between 14 and 15, 2594-2597, 2686, 
2687, Would increase the competition by nominating 
more candidates for the vacancies, 2601-2604, 2679- 
2681. Approves of competition if it will bring in 
officers of a mathematical mind, 2605; would not omit 
languages, Scripture history, geography, &c., but would 
regard them as minor subjects, 2606, 2607.- Is averse 
from boys entering the navy direct from school, 2642, 
without passing through a training course, 2643-2653. 
The entrance examination should be stiff, but without 
‘Would. en- 
courage boys to come direct from public schools, 2659- 
2661. ‘Thinks the public schools: might ibe induced 
to bring forward the boys for the nayy in mathematics, 
2675-2677. Does not desire to increase the strain upon 
the boys; but thinks the great test of all should be in 
the entry examination, 2682-2685. Would have a. stiff 
mathematical examination at entry; and then six or 
eight months in a training ship-or college, 2598, to learn 
practical navigation and nautical astronomy, 2599, 2600, 
Would make the competition stiffer; but the boys 
should enter the navy two years later in life, 2595-2597, 
2608-2610. Would, in effect, substitute a competitive 
examination at entry for the training now had in the 
* Britannia,” 2611 ; supplementing it by a course of eight 
or nine months in a stationary training ship or college, in 
learning to work the college sheet, and some elements of 
seamanship and gunnery, 2612, 2613, 2637-2640. Would 
then give the boy one year in a sea-going man-of-war 
training-ship, bringing him to 16 years of age on an 
average, 2615, 2616, 2662, and. then put him in a sea- 
going ship for three years, 2617, 2618, 2629. Would 
require very excellent examinations to be passed during 
this time, 2621, 2623. Thinks officers thus trained 
would be as competent to take charge of a ship at night 


‘as they now are, 2620, 2625. The sea-going training 


ship should not have more than 20 boys under instruc- 
tion on board; a small frigate or large spar-deck cor- 
vette would do, 2662; should be specially for training 
purposes, 2663-2666, and not for learning the duty of 
officers, 2671-2673... Young. officers. should have at 
least four years at sea, 2667, 2668, for those who passed 


the best examination; and five or five and a half years’ 


for others, 2669, 2670. Service in the flying squadron 
has been extremely valuable both to lieutenants and mid- 
shipmen, 2626, 2627. 


A. W. Scurorper, Esa., B.A., R.N,, Naval Instructor. 


* Britannia ” Course.—ls a graduate of Cambridge, 
2690, and, has been nayal. instructor six years, 2689. 
Belongs now. to the ‘‘ Duncan,’ where he instructs 
midshipmen and. examines men entering for ships’ 
corporals. and masters-at-arms,, 2695, 2696. Is em- 
ployed, temporarily at Greenwich College in instruct- 
ing sub-lieutenants, 2695, 2697. In the “ Endymion ” 
had 21 or 22 midshipmen under instruction, 2698, 
2699; but none direct from the “ Britannia,” 2700; his 
pupils came from the sea-going training ships, 2701, 
2702. They were not, well grounded in mathematics, 
2703, 2724, 2725; had too little theoretical knowledge, 
2704, 2705, 2726-2728. Used to, take up with each 
midshipman the subjects in which he specially had to 
pass, 2709, 2710. Thinks the “ Britannia” course. too 
difficult, considering the time allowed to the subjects and 
the age of the cadets, 2712... Would reduce the mathe- 
matics, but retain the other. subjects, general. education 
being desirable, for a naval officer ; but for.an examina- 
tion the subjects are too numerous for one time and the 
mental strain too great, 2713-2718, 2729. In mathe. 
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_ ing Britannia,” 2795-2797. 
_ in“ Britannia,” 2799-2802. _ Learnt as much im‘ Bri- 


_.in_history and, geography, 2809. 


. where, he was,previously, 2933, 2934. 


ast 


“matics, theory should be studied more, 2730-2735. Has 
not had complaints from cadets of over work in “ Bri- 
tannia,” 2736, Thinks midshipmen have not sufficient 
time to themselves for quiet reading or improvement, 
2720-2723. They are not usually willing to work, 2737. 


Mr. Henry VERNON Harr, R.N .,» Naval Cadet. 


“ Britannia.”—Has been chief captain in the “ Britan- 
nia,”’ for six months, '2738, 2739... Has been under exami- 

_ nation. for.10.days of six hours each ; two papers daily, three 
_hours.each, 15 papers in all,,2740-2745, Passed second 
class; ‘failed in algebra; had a. prize for drawing, 2746- 
2761. . Had to keep order at mess and-in his study, if in- 
_structor were called away; also to see.that cadets turned 
-in without. a row.; as reward had, extra pocket-money, a 
_ boat at pleasure; and other privileges, 2762-2769, Cadets 
are comfortable, 2766, 2846; but dislike the control exer- 
cised by the corporals, 2771, who keep order everywhere, 


/ 2774-2783, more strictly than the captains of cadets, 2773, 


2774, 2784-2792, 2845; without the corporals,. the; ship 


. would be as.comfortable for the cadets, “ but not for the 


*< other people,” 2793... Was 17 years at 


- before join- 
Discipline much stricter 


_tannia.” as at - , 2798-2806... Boys generally forget 


what they crammed at school and learn something new, 


2807, 2808. The only cramming in the “ Britannia” is 
Worked about two 
hours a day out of school in last term, but the boys gene- 
rally work less, 2810-2817. Out of 37 examined, 7 or 8 
took first: class, 21 second, 1 failed;.the rest third class, 


. 2818-2820. The boy who failed. did:so in vivd voce, 


but was first class in seamanship, 2821-2823. The cadets 
go. to the, studies forall work, 2826-2128 ; having to,sit 


i still for three hours is. rather tiring, to walk about would 


be a relief, 2829-2833. If he could have been alone in his 


_ own,room should have gone to sleep, 2834; but it would 


be better to learn lessons privately and only be in school 


. to say them, 2835..'The cadets have one hour daily to 


prepare lessons ; may take more, 2837-2844. There is no 
bullying now, 2849. The boys do not like the English 
subjects, 2851-2853. There are two corporals with the boys 
on shore, 2854, 2855; without them, expects the liberty 
would, be ,abused, 2857-2859. The, boys do not care, to 
be made captains of cadets, 2861-2863. The boys 
would. like;to go. on shore in the morning for a run, 


2864-2866. © 


Ma. Lewis Coxrr, R'N:, Naval Cadet. 


_., “ Britannia.”—Has been captain of cadets fora year, 
2867. Passed third class, missing second class by. 15 marks; 


had 465 out of 500 marks for seamanship, but that did not 


count in the examination, 2868-2890. Had difficulty in 


doing his duty as captain of cadets, not liking to report 


for minor offences, 2891-2899... 'The corporals are dis- 
liked, because they are not civil ; but discipline would not 
be maintained without them, 2900-2916. The, corporal 
sends a. boy on, deck and reports to the officer of the 
“day; who awards the punishment, 2917-2920. There is 
no bullying, 2921; but a -first-term boy may not. fight 
a_fourth-term boy, though a_second-term boy may fight 
a third-term boy, and a third-term boy may fight a 


~ fourth-term boy, 2922-2925. The fagging is not grievous 


nor objected to by the boys, 2928-2931, 2938. Boys are 
pretty happy, 2932. Was much happier than at —; 

Boys would like 
to go ashore in the morning, 2939. Did. not. do: much 
extra work for his examination; some who did. came out 


last, 2940. Gets three months time with his. third-class, 


2941. A first-class, if he have his time for good canduct 


algo, is a midshipman directly, 2942, Only two passed thus, 
2943. Did not suffer from, the examination, 2944, The 
boys do not mind the hours, but dislike so many subjects, 


2945. Thinks as-much-amight be learnt by studying 
privately, and merely. going into the study to say the 
lessons so learnt, 2946-2948: . Is tired of the “ Britan- 
- nia,” and would like a change, 2949-2955; but. not 
_ because of the strict discipline, 2956. . Does not think 
the boys would care for.a playground on shore near the 
“ Britannia,” 2957. Prefers a hammock to a bed, 2958, 
2959... Has had very. good health, 2960, 


W.T. Lirriesonns, Esa., R.N., Naval Instructor. 


_ Has been. 10 years in. the Navy, 2962.. Duving,43 years 
in the “ Royal Alfred ’’ had.on the ‘average 25 midship- 


men under instruction, 2964; and about:70 in all passed 


through his hands, 2966. | About-15:were fresh from the 

“ Britannia ”’ or sea-going training ships, 2967, 
“Britannia ” System generally.—Boys from “ Bri- 

tannia” do not seem overworked, 3014; but are pushed 


on too far and insufficiently grounded in all the subjects 
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taught, 2968, 3015, 3058 ; too many subjects are taught at 
once, 2970, 2973, 3016, 3017 ; though badly grounded in 
algebra, they like navigation ; witness never allowed a text- 
book in navigation, 2971, 2972. “Approves of boys of 12 
entering by competition so long as they are not expected 
to know. too much, 3105: The acquirements of com- 
petitive boys were very superior to those of boys before 
competition, began, 3030. Hada particularly good lot 
join in March 1873, 3031-3041; they were physically 
fine. boys, 3042; and up to skylarking, which is a good 
sign in youngsters, 3043. 

‘Method of Teaching.—Thinks the system might be 
better if the instructor delivered a lecture and the boys 
then went to study the subject in private, 2981-2990, 
3009 ; but it would be impracticable on board ship, 3011. 
In class work thinks the quick boys profit always by the 
explanations given to the slow boys, 3005-3007. An in- 
structor should not teach more than 15 boys, 3009. 
There is sure to be'inequality among the boys in a class, 
3010. The instructor in each class has not that power of 
relaxing discipline which the naval-instructor has) in a 
It is desirable thathe should 
have such power, 3003,.3069-3076. 

‘Course of Study.—Generally, the course is excessive, 
3018. Would drop some,subjects after first year, carrying 
on the marks, 3019, 3020; drop arithmetic after third term, 
3021, 3022, 3090, 3092, and omit grammar and literature, 
3023, from the final examination, 3083. The paraphras- 
ing is all nonsense, 3024-3028. Would limit the Euclid 


_ to, three books, 3077, :3078:; but would not limit. plane 


trigonometry, 3080... Would omit Scripture history after 
the: boys are: confirmed, 3084. Would omit. analytical 
trigonometry and the proofs in nautical astronomy, 2976, 
3081 ; limit the course to quadratic equations, progres- 
sions, and surds; but would still set a few higher ques- 
tions, at the examinations, 2977-2980, 3079. 'The physics 
should: bé easy, 3096; but would melude a little mag- 
netism, 3096, and optics,’ 3098. Mechanics and hydyro- 
statics can-be taught.on ship-board afterwards, 3100-3102. 
Approves of text-books, 3044-3049, unless too crowded 
with numbers; 3085, 3086... Excepting in progressive 
Science, a text-book will last for a very long time, 3050, 
3051. Disapproves Ollendorff for French, 3056. | (See 
also Appendix XI., page 136.) 

Examinations.—Objects to repeated examinations in 
the same) subjects, 3087-3089. Would make final exa- 
mination depend principally on mathematics and. navi- 
gation, 3091. In the examination papers a few questions 
in theory would be an improvement, 3059-3063. Would 
always give two questions in 12 more difficult than the 
rest, to bring out the best boys, 2969...'The questions in 
Frenchvare fair questions, 2975. 

instruction of Midshipmen on board Ship.—On 
board ship; when a midshipman is with the. naval in- 
structor, no one else has anything to do, with him, 2992— 
2997 ; but the naval instructor could, if necessary, report 
misconduct to the captain,’ 2997. _ Midshipmen work 
well if they have a good instructor, 3064, 3065. They 
have not more'than 10, hours a week for study on foreign 
stations; rather more at home 3066, 3067... A thorough 
knowledge of algebra could be obtained. onboard if 
there had been previous proper grounding, 3068, 


Leonagp Scumirz,.Ese., LL.D. 


Is ‘an examiner in ‘classics and history to London 
University, 3107, 3108; and was principal of the Inter- 
national’ College at Isleworth, 3106. Has had great ex- 
perience in examining, 3139. 

Craniming.—The cramming for 17 months at 9 hours 
a day, to which a large part of the cadets were (on the . 
average) subjected before joining the “ Britannia,” would 
not be tolerated in any other country, 3155. 3157. Attri- 
butes short-sight to over study, and it may stunt growth, 
3156; 3158-3160. A boy.is the worse afterwards mentally 
for over-working the brain, 3164-3166. In England weare 
in a fair way to destroy the mental powers of our young 

eople by the strain of these competitions too early in life, 

3125, 3126. In Germany they are now very. careful not 

to overburden, young men’s minds, 3136, / Our exa- 
minations should rather test capacity to learn than learn- 

ing, itself, 3137, 3148, 3149. A youth who made all his 

marks in, one subject would show a higher order of mind 

than-one who made.the same number in two or-three 

subjects, 3150, 3151. 

“ Britannia” Course of Study.—More is demanded 
from ‘Britannia’ boys than from the much older can- 
didates for first,commissions in the army, 3131 ; or from 
candidates for the public service in Prussia, 3135, 3136. 
Thinks. all the subjects in the “ Britannia ” course neces- 
sary; but doubts the possibility of mastering them all in 
two years, 3132-3134. Paraphrasing poetry into prose is 
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useless, 3153. Would like Latin to be studied, 3128. 
The geometrical and literary questions seem very fair, 
3152. The number of subjects examined in at once is 
excessive and injurious, 3152. Would have more oral 
examination, 3138. 

Entrance Examination. — Considers the entrance 
examination too difficult for boys of 12, and the ques- 
tions not general enough, 3110-3115. The entrance 
examination in Latin for London University, for boys of 
16 or 17, or more, is not much more severe, 3116-3119. 
The French questions are quite fair; the history, 
geography, and Latin, far beyond boys of the age, 3120- 
3124. Classical knowledge can be crammed, 3129. 
Thinks mathematics should be a sine gud non, and also 
geography, but no one other subject failed in should cause 
rejection, 3141-3145. All subjects beyond these two 
might be optional, 3146. 


Rey. Epwin A. Aszort, D.D., Head Master of the City 


of London School. 


City of London School.—In City of London school 
are about 660 pupils from the middle class, 3169, 3170, 
aged from 7 to 19. The average is 123 on admission, 
3171, by nomination subject to a test examination, 3172, 
3173; which varies with the age of the boy, 3174. Ex- 
amination detailed for age of twelve, 3175. Boys learn their 
lessons at home, 3214; are in school six hours on four 
days a week and three hours on two days a week; optional 
subjects are learnt in extra hours, 3215. ‘The Latin lesson 
in school lasts one hour, 3216; it includes learning as 
well as repeating what has been already learnt, 3218-3221. 
Two examinations yearly ; summer examination lasts a 
month from variety of subjects, 3196. A boy of 15 in 
the senior school would take up six books of Euclid, 
algebra, very little trigonometry, Latin, Greek, French, 
chemistry, English, Roman history, and Scripture. As 
optional subjects he would take German, drawing, and 
practical chemistry, 3206, 3207. 

“ Britannia ” Examinations.—For the entrance exa- 
mination would not have any set books or periods of 
history, but would make the questions very general and 
numerous, only allowing one-fourth to be answered ; this 
would defeat the crammers, 3176, 3177. Would leave out 
Latin altogether, 3178. No harm need be feared from 
competition so conducted, 3179; but thinks the present 
examination is likely to be prejudicial, 3180: inducing 
cramming and the stupefying of brains, 3181, 3182. 
Public schools which are not closed against cadets by 
their low age would find room in their “ modern side” 
for mathematical studies without classics, 3190. An -ex- 
amination should test mental power rather than actual 
acquirements, 3192; which is not done by setting two 
books of Cesar for cramming, 3193. The arithmetical 
papers are easy, 3197-3199. Thinks the Scripture history 
is too highly marked ; and the questions too much tests 
for mere knowledge of facts, 3227. Thinks the moral 


strain of fearing to be plucked at each of four examinations 


may tell upon a boy, though the mental strain would not. 
‘The examiner should have a discretion to pass boys even 
in case of partial failure, 3224. 

“Britannia” Course of Study.— Britannia” course 
not excessive if the boys are well trained previously, 3194. 
The strain on cadets not great, 3209, 3210... The cutting 
up of study into short sections on different subjects is a 
very bad system, 3211, and cannot be necessary, 3212; 
take each subject less often and for longer at a time. 
3213, Thinks a cadet has his work cut out for him, 
without any optional subjects, 3185. Would rather 
encourage English literature and modern languages than 
classical knowledge, 3186-3189. Paraphrasing poetry 
into prose is not a good exercise, 3225, 3226. Physics 
might be learnt after leaving “‘ Britannia,” 3222. 


R. B. Haywarp, Ese., M.A., Mathematical Master at 


Harrow. 

Harrow.—There are about 550 boys at Harrow, aged 
from 14 to 19; very few under 14; not admitted after 
15; no earlier limit, but must know a certain amount of 
Latin, Greek, and a very little arithmetic, 3232-3238. 
Has about 100 boys under his immediate tuition, 3231. 
Very little time is given to mathematics, 3249, 3250. The 
hours in school vary according to the form, 3251. Has 
not known any evil consequences to health from boys 
coming up very well prepared to compete for Harrow 
scholarships, 3270-3281. 

“‘ Britannia.”—The final examination is rather, but 
not excessively, severe, 3243, Seven-tenths marks should 
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R. B. Haywarp, Esa., M.A.—continued. 


certainly be obtained in arithmetic; in other mathe- 
matical subjects, it is about what he would expect from 
the better boys of 14 to 15 years old, 3245, 3258-3260. 
Would not expect the same from average boys at a public 
school, 3246; at Harrow, a very small proportion of 
boys of that age would get half marks, 3248. In the 
« Britannia ”’ course, with 180 hours in the two years given 
to algebra, a boy must have fair ability to do 70 per cent. 
of the questions, 3252. It might be better to give one 
hour daily to algebra rather than 2% hours a week on two 
days, and so to bring all the course into one year instead 
of two, 3253-3255. Prefers teaching a mathematical 
subject continuously rather than several subjects at once, 
3256. Is surprised to hear that so large a proportion 
of boys fail, after their two years training, to get 70 per 
cent., 3263, 3267. Boys who passed the entrance exami- 
nation ought in two years to reach the standard of the 
final examination, 3268, 3269, 


Rev. Joun B. Harzorp, M.A., R.N., Inspector of Naval 


Schools. 


Has charge of primary education of the navy, 3283; 
but has nothing to do with “ Britannia,” 3284. At 
Greenwich, conducts at present the examinations for 
lieutenant, 3285-3287. Is a chaplain and naval instruc- 
tor‘on the books of the “ Fisgard,” 3288. When at sea, 
has had a large number of cadets and midshipmen under 
his charge, 3291. 

Entrance Examination.—Considers limited compe- 
tition for entry of cadets very adyantageous. It secures for 
the service the best boys intellectually and socially ; but 
would like to raise the age, 3292. Does not think the com- 
petition prejudicially affects the young boys ; in every good 
school there is always competition, 3293. Failure at the 
test entrance examination was rarely in one subject only ; 
French, dictation, and arithmetic were most frequent, 
3294, 3295. About one-fourth the candidates fail to 
reach the test standard, 3296. Of those who pass the 
test, comparatively few are ultimately rejected; they get 
in at the next examination. -Clever boys are sometimes 
kept back by their tutors, 3297> A boy from a good 
school ought to pass at once, without intervention of a 
special school, but schools otherwise good often neglect 
arithmetic, 83298-3301. The variation in ability among 
candidates is chiefly in the upper half of those who pass 
in, 3325. Competition gives a higher class intellectually 
than a mere high test could, 3326, 3353; because of the 
larger area to choose from, 3327-3330. 

Course of Study in “Britannia.”—A cadet is as- 
signed to a particular instructor, and goes through the 
whole course with him unless he leave the ship, 3322. 
Each instructor has too many subjects to teach, 3343. 
The several instructors should divide the subjects, 3344. 
Attaches great importance to the grammar, 3345 ; would 
not drop that or English literature, 3346. Paraphrasing 
poetry is to test a boy’s understanding of a passage, 3347, 
3348. Explains that the subjects are usually limited to 
small parts of each, 3352. Some subjects might advanta- 
geously be: dropped after the first year, and the second 
year. devoted to professional matters, 3342, carrying on 
the marks cumulatively, 3343. 

Final Examination.—In the examination papers set 
last December, the 14 papers do not represent so many 


separate subjects, 3302-3306, 3349. Both cadets and in- - 


structors have objected to diminishing the number or 
length of the papers, 3307-3309, 3313-3315. Dr. Woolley 
contemplated shortening the papers in consequence of 
the heavy work to the examiners, 3310-3312, Questions 
are all marked with the same value,.3319, to favour the 
less advanced boys, 3320. The proportions taking 
first class vary very much; cannot account for it, 332]. 
In subsequent naval examinations has found that the 
“ Britannia’”’ first-class cadets retain their lead, 3333. 
The highest class cadets. subsequently leave the service 
less than the lower classes ; which shows that the studies 
of the first class do not much injure them, 3334. The 
third-class boys are very idle, 3335. The first-class cadet 
makes in every way a more valuable officer, 3336; is 
cheaper to the country, 3337; and has greater induce- 
ment to remain in the service, 3338, 3339. ‘A first-class 
carries 9 or 12 months time, 3355. Thinks the reward 
should be postponed until it be seen whether the cadet 
keeps up his studies, 3358, 3359. 

Sea-going Training-ships.—In regard to schooling, 
the examinations in the sea-going training ships have 
brought out wonderfully good results as compared with 
the Detached and Channel squadrons, 3340. Would 
certainly retain them, 3341. } 
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sali “MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


eda ad of ct TAKEN BEFORE! 


“ THE COMMITTEE ON NAVAL CADETS. 


ve Baty ah cotrpon ‘Dartmouth, Monday, 29th June 1874. 


PRESENT: 


Carram Wariiam’ Grama, RN. 
» Cartan THE Hon, Wavter Ci Carrenter; RN. 
if yonoee ‘REVEREND: ‘OsBoENE Gorpon,: B.D. 


REAR-ADMIRAT EDWARD BRIDGES RICE,, Prusipeny. 


THe Reverenp Henry A. cee 
Grorer Busk, Hsq., F.R.S., F.R.C ot 
JAMES VAUGHAN, Esq., RN. 


M.A.” 


Marx H. Rozinson, Hsq., Secretary. 


J oun R. Horman, Esq., M.D., Staff Surgeon R.N., called and examined. 


tld (Chair i BR: You are, I believe, the staff sur- 
geon in charge of the cadets’ sick quarters ?—I am. 

2. How long have you held that position ?—Since 
the Ist'of October 1872.» 

‘3: Who was your predécéssor ?—Dr.' Dalby. 

4. Over what period of time do the records of that 
establishment exist ?——Down to the Ist’ of January 
1869. 

5. Have you those records ?—I have. 

6. For what number of cadets is there accommoda- 
tion in the sick quarters ?—There are 22 beds. 

7. How many cubic feet of air, are there to. each 
bed ?—It has never been, taken correctly. I can 

hardly g give you an approximation, as ee rooms yary 
much in size. 

8. (Mr. Bush.) Con you give: thee size and dimensions 
of the room with four beds ?—I cannot off-hand, with 
“any accuracy. 

9:,.( Chairman,) ‘What i is, the. distance. between the 
beds?—In some, rooms they are 6,or-8 feet:apart. 

10.. What is. the least aisanen pepo 4 feet, I 
should, think. . 

D1. (Mn Busk.): They a are the ordinary rooms of a 
moderate sized dwelling-house ?—Quite 80. It was 
the private residence of a gentleman; who vacated it at 
avery short notice in 1865. It was then turned into 
a hospital, and. is held on,a lease by the Government, 
which was rénewed in) August 1870, for seven years. 

12, In your opinion is the establishment perfectly 


fitted for-its ‘object Inasmuch as itis not built for - 


a hospital, I think it’ is as complete as any ‘private 
residence could be, in every respect ; it has a cottage 
attached to it for the reception of diseases which are 
inféctious’ ; any:cases of small-pox or scarlet fever are 
kepti'in’ the cottage, ettichs is ope es prepared for 
zymoti¢ diseases. i 

13. I gather that you’ consider it well adapted to the 
purpose ‘for which it is used?—I do, unless a new 
hospital were built’ for “the purpose.’ There have 
been no less: ‘than ‘four houses; in addition to the two 
“permanently oceupied, taken by the’ ‘eaptain ‘of’ the 
“Britannia” at one time)’ That was on the occasion of 
an epidemic breaking out'in the’ship. “These returns 
» which'l will give you show as many ‘as 60 cases of 
‘scarlet fever in’one year. 

14, (Chair man.) Please ‘state the number sent to 
sick quarters in that return ?—'There were 19 in 1869, 
132 in 1870, 83 in 1871, 4 in 1872, 9 in 1873;:and 
8 up to the present moment of this year 1874. 

34856. 


15. Those are’ the total’ admissions 2—Yes, in each J. R. Holman, 


of those years. ‘There are some cadets who are entered 
under observation and who do not appear upon’ the 
sick list. Those’ are cadets who may, when coming 
from home, come from an. infected house; they are 
separated from the boys’ on qe but do not appear 
upon’ these returns. 

16. They are kept i in a sort of quarantine ?—Quite 
80. 

17. In each of those years you have given, what 


‘was the nature of the complaints ?—In one year, 1870, 


there were no less than 74 cases of infectious disease ; 
60 of scarlet fever and 14 of small-pox.’ In 1869 
there was one case of measles and one case of head- 
ache; catarrh, 6; bronchitis, 1; pneumonia, 1 ; 
pleurisy, _1; pertussis, I; gonorrhea, 1; abscess, | ; 
eczema, 1; fracture, 2; burns and scalds, 1 

18. Home many is Megs altogether ?—19 in the year 
1869. 

19, Only 19 in fhat year ?—That is all. 

20. There were no fever’ cases apparently ?—Hx- 
cepting the one case of measles. 

21. Now take the next year ?—I should, perhaps, 


‘state that IT have made this extract from the official 


records which Dr. Dalby left. 


22. Then he can give us information before that 
time, I’ suppose >—No doubt. In 1870 there were 
14 cases of small-pox and 60 cases of scarlet fever. 

23. Have you in that return the number of cadets on 
board the ship at that time ?—No. Roseola, 1; rheu- 
matism, 4; colds, 19; bronchitis, 1; asthma, 1; in- 
flammation of the lungs, 2’; sore throats, 22; diarrhoea, 
1; irritability of the bladder, 1; ulcer, 1 ; skin disease, 
1; fractures, 2; sprain, 1; contusions, 1. 

24-5: (Mr. Bush.) How many is that altogether ?— 
132.. In 1871, eow-pox, 1; scarlet fever, 15; epi- 
lepsy, 1; neuralgia of the chest, 1; diseases of the ear, 
1; colds, 23; bronchitis, 3; asthma, 1 ; sore throats, 17; 
constipation, 2.; jaundice, 1 ; abscess, 2; psoriasis, 1 ; 
urticaria, 2; erythema, 1; eczema, 1; roseola, 6; 
debility, 1: dislocations, 1; sprains, 1 ; contusions, 1 ; 
making a total for that year, of 83. 

26. What is the meaning of * debility” in that 
case >—I cannot say, it occurred before I had charge. 

27. (Chairman.) Now take 1872 2—In 1872 there 
were only four cases altogether ;.1 of varicella; 1 of 
scarlet. fever ;,.1. of EAE RS and | of contusion. In 
1878 there’ were 3 cases of mumps, | of epilepsy, 1 


of cynanche, 1 of typhlitis, 2 of lichen, and I of frac- 


ture. The epileptic patient is in the ship at the present 
a ae 
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moment, but he has not had any return of fits, and 
is now in better health. 

28. What age is he About 14. 

29. Then he may get over it?—Yes; I do not 
consider he has a good constitution, but his residence 
here has improved his health. 

30. (Rev. O. Gordon.) I suppose the cases of cold 
are very slight ?—No case of cold has been received in 
hospital in my time. j 

31. Probably such cases as would hardly be noticed 
in a school, but be left alone to cure themselves r— 
No, I should say not, every case that could be kept on 
board has been; only the more serious cases of sickness 
and accidents are sent to hospital—but the majority of 
cases are of an infectious character and cases of sus- 
picion ; for instance, sore throat may turn out to be 
diphtheria, and the staff-surgeon of the ship being 
doubttul how it may turn out, separates the boy 
with it from the other boys on board. 

32. (Mr. Busk.) Have any cases of erysipelas oc- 
curred ?—Yes, one case, after the boy had fallen and 
injured his elbow. 

33. (Capt. Graham.) Do you see the boys when 
they first come here ?—I see them in the hospital only. 

34. You have no opportunity of observing them on 
their first presenting themselves ?—None, except from 
casually seeing them in the cricket field, when I should 
notice a new face. 

35. You are unable to form any opinion generally 
as to the appearance of these boys ?—My opinion 
would be of no value whatever. I have seen but one 
of these first term boys. My duties are exclusively at 
the sick quarters, and are often of anature to preclude 
me from going to the “ Britannia” or coming into contact 
with the cadets. As an instance, a first term cadet of 
this last term was directed by their Lordships to be 
received into hospital and retained there until I was 
satisfied there was no danger of his propagating 
whooping cough on board the ship, from an attack of 
which he was then recovering. Many weeks sometimes 
elapse without my being able to go near the ship. 

36. (Mr. Vaughan.) Have you any means of saying 
what has been the average per-centage of sickness 
amongst the cadets in each year ?—No, the number 
received into hospital in no way indicates the per- 
centage of sick on board. 

37. (Mr. Busk.) What is your opinion as to the 
general appearance of the boys in the “ Britannia ?” 
—That they are very healthy indeed. 

38. Very healthy ?—Yes, very healthy ; no cases 
that have come into the hospital can be traced to 
overwork either mental or physical, or to any want of 
sanitary arrangements. 

39. (Capt. Graham.) You speak of the boys after 
they have been in the “ Britannia” for some time ?—- 
Yes, the senior boys are more conspicuous in their 
games, boating, &c., and attract more observation. 

40. You cannot speak with reference to them when 
they first come ?—I cannot. I give my general im- 
pression of them from their appearance. 

4]. Your general impression formed from the ap- 
pearance of the boys who have been some time in the 
“ Britannia” ?—Yes. 

42. (Mr. Bush.) What is your opinion, as a naval 
surgeon, as to the effect upon the boys of sleeping in 
hammocks, compared to their sleeping in a cot or bed ? 


—lI have never seen any ill effects whatever from ~ 


sleeping in hammocks. 
many years. 
27 years. 

A8. Do you think that it has a tendency to stop the 
growth of the boys ?—I have never seen it. 

+4, Or to contract the chest ?—I have never found 
it. I have never seen such a case. 

45. (Capt. Graham.) Have you ever considered 
the subject ?—I have never specially considered it, 


I have slept in one myself for 
I speak of that after an experience of 
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and therefore do not give an opinion on the abstract 
question of whether sleeping in hammocks or beds 
would be more conducive to the health of boys of that 
age, but from my experience after a number of years’ 
service, and from having seen boys of from 12 to 15 
years of age come into the service and sleep in ham- 
mocks from their first entry, I can say that I believe 
the majority have grown up to be strong, healthy, well- 
developed men. I served in the late flagship in China, 
when many youngsters passed under my observation, 
and there was only one ill among them. He was in- 
valided for dysentery, which had nothing to do with 
sleeping in a hammock, 

46. (Mr. Busk.) You do not, as a medical man, 
consider that sleeping in a hammock is an unwholesome 
practice ?—I do not; I consider space and free circu- 


lation of air is of more consequence than the form of 
bed. 


47. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) Judging from what you 
see of the cadets when under medical treatment, should. 
you say that they are generally boys of vigorous con- 
stitution ?—Yes, the majority of them are; the last 
case that came in with a weakly constitution was a 
boy of the name of ; he has been sent home after 
having simple continued fever, which weakened him 
very much. 

48. Otherwise, should you say that the boys con- 
stitutionally were up to the full standard of health 
that you would like to see in the navy ?—Yes, I think 
so.: I do not know a single exception but the one I 
have just mentioned. 

49. They have not the appearance of having been 
at some time or other overworked ?—No, not at all. 


50, (Rev. O. Gordon.) Do you think they have 
the.same colour that boys generally of the same 
age have ?—Yes, I think-so ; they look brown and 
healthy. —_- 

51. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) Did they ever strike you 
as being short for their age ?—I cannot say that I 
have noticed it. 

52. (Capt. Graham.) You have not seen the returns 
of their heights at the time of ,entry ?—I have not, 
but I can say, as a medical man, that it would not 
influence me. I have had considerable experience in 
the dockyard at Chatham, and I have seen boys who, 
up to 14 or 15 years of age, were comparatively short, 
develop into tall, well grown men. I think the im- 
pression conveyed by the general healthy condition 
of a boy, together with girth and soundness of chest, 
is of more consequence than his size at that age, when 
it is impossible to foretell how he may develop. 
Stunted growth then is no criterion ; you cannot judge 
by that how he will turn out. 


53. ( Chairman.) What experience have you had as 
to the examination of any other class of boy than 
naval cadets r—I have never examined naval cadets, 
but I was eight years in Chatham Dockyard, and ex- 
amined boys for first entry as apprentices. 

54, Can you give any approximate age ?—Speaking 
from recollection I should think about from 14 to 15 
years of age. 

55. Speaking from recollection, are you of opinion 
that the physical condition of the cadets of that age 
here is equal to that of those boys you examined 
when at Chatham ?—I have not had much experience 
of the boys here ; so I can hardly say. 


56. You cannot give an opinion ?—I should think, 
from meeting them in the cricket field, and on deck 
here, and from seeing those that come into hospital 
under my care, that they are quite equal, but those 
being so few as compared with the number of cadets 
here, I can hardly speak to that point. 

57. I think you expressed the opinion that the 
accommodation of the present house as a hospital is 
adequate to the requirements ?—Yes, I think that it 
fulfils every requirement. 


The witness withdrew. 
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Wit1t1AM Connotty, Esq., M.D., Staff Surgeon, 2nd Class, R.N., called and examined. 


58. (Chairman.) How long have you been the 
surgeon of this ship ?—Since the 27th of August 
last. 

59. (Mr. Busk.) Not quite a year ?_Not quite. 

60. (Chairman.) Have you completed the returns 
of the weights and heights of the cadets ?—Yes 
(handing in the same). 

61, What number of cadets have you here at pre- 
sent P—96 ; there is one away on sick leave out of that 
number. 

62. Have you had any previous experience in the 
admission or examination of boys ? — Yes, in the 
“Donegal” at Liverpool; she was not a regular 
training ship, but we passed boys through her to the 
training ship. 

63. How long were you in that vessel ?—Hleven 
months., I was some time in the “ Impregnable” at 
Plymouth, which at that time was both the flag and 
training ship. 


64, And you used to examine the boys there ?— ° 


Yes. 
65. Have you any idea, speaking generally, what 
number of boys passed through your hands ?— 


Do you mean during my whole experience in the 


service ? 

66. I mean the entry and examination of boys ?— 
I can hardly say, perhaps between 300 and 400, 

67. Are you able to give the Committee any opinion 
as tothe comparative physique of the boys you entered 
at that time and the cadets you have recently ex- 
amined ?—I remember that there were certain rules 
laid down as to height and measurement. I think 
that those boys were physically a better class of boys 
than the cadets, because they were selected from a 
larger number, at a later age, and with a view to their 
physical properties only ; there were regulations as 
to the girth of chest, height, and so forth, and if they 
did not come up to the mark they were excluded. It 
is not so with cadets. I think that the ships’ boys so 
far as regards physique were, for the above reasons, 
superior to the cadets. 

68. Have you ever sailed in any ship where there 
was a large number of midshipmen ?—Not for many 
years. 

69. What.is your opinion as to the general health 
of the -cadets of the “ Britannia” ?—It is generally 
good ; there is very little sickness among them. 

70. Do they in any way, in your opinion, show the 
effects of mental over-work ?—Certainly not to any 
great extent. 

71. To what extent do they show it?—I cannot 
exactly say to what extent; but if I wanted to produce 
a typically tall and strong boy I would not give 
him so much mental labour as the cadets have. 
However, I do not think they materially injure 
themselves by the amount of mental work they go 
through here. Some of them get a little nervous 
when passing out, when they are working hard, but I 
believe that soon passes off after they leave; nearly 
all young students who work hard must suffer more or 
less in some way or the other. 

72. Then you consider that they are students who 
work very hard?—I think they work pretty hard for 
boys so young. eat . 

73. But you are- not of opinion that they mate- 
rially injure themselves by it ?—I think not. 

74. Do you think that they injure themselves 
at all, and if so, to what extent?—I think some few 
of them towards the end of the term, when they are 
working up for examination, may temporarily impair 
their strength; their nervous system may suffer a 
little, but I believe they soon recover themselves 
afterwards. I do not know that they injure them- 
selves in any way that a few days’, or at any rate a 
few weeks’, relaxation would not put right again. 

75. Since you have been the surgeon of this 
ship you have had no case brought to you which 
you could in any way trace to mental over-work ?— 


Not distinctly so. I have had no case that I could 
distinctly attribute to over-work. 

76. Have you had any sort of illness brought to 
you which had been produced by mental over-work, 
2.€., school work ?>—I have bad cases which I think 
have been influenced to some extent by school work. 

77. Will you state those cases to the Committee ?— 
I have known a boy of sensitive temperament, who 
whilst working hard, and anxious about his examina- 
tion, got into a nervous state for a day or two, but 
less study and more exercise soon made him all right 
again.- 

78. Can you give any other instance ?—There is 
; he is naturally a delicate boy, but I have no 
doubt that if he were a lad working upon a farm, 
his health would be better than it is now as a hard- 
working student on board ship. / 

79. Are those the only two cases that occur to you ? 
—Yes, those are the only cases I think of. 

80. How about the epileptic case ?—Yes, I may say 
the same of him; if he were brought up in the 
country as a farmer’s son his health would, no doubt, 
be better than it is now. Still, although working his 
best, his stature, health, and appearance have improved 
much within the last six months, and he has had no 
return. of sickness. 

81. So far as you can judge by your eye, do you 
think that the cadets improve as much as well- 
conditioned boys in a proper state of things ought to 
do?—Considering what is expected from them in 
the way of study, and coming up to a certain mark, 
I think they do. I think that they improve quite as 
much as can be expected, considering that they are 
obliged to spend many hours in study and working 
with a certain amount of mental anxiety. I think 
they make quite as much progress as lads brought 
up in a delicate sort of way could be expected to 
make; they come here and lead quite a different sort 
of life—a life in some respects, no doubt, which is 
most beneficial to them—and when they return from 
long leave they do not seem much the better for it, 
from which I conclude the life they lead here must 
be as salutary as in their own homes or other schools, 
probably more so. 

82. Do you think that any shortcomings in that 
respect are-in any way due to the fact of their living 
on board this ship ?—Do you mean as compared to an 
establishment on shore ? 

83. That is not what I[mean. Do you consider that 
any shortcoming in the way of their condition is to be 
attributed to their living on board this ship ?—No. 

84. As a medical officer, are you perfectly satisfied 
with the sanitary condition of this ship >—Yes, but I 
will not deny that it may be possible to make some 
further improvements; however, generally speaking I 
am satisfied. 

85. Will you be good enough to say what improve- 
ments you would suggest?—In the event of the 
number of the cadets being increased beyond what it 
is at the present time, I would advise that they 
should be dispersed more over the ship. I would not 
concentrate them on two sleeping decks as at present. 

86. You speak with regard to the sleeping arrange- 
ments ?>—Yes. 
hours of study ; that is to say if it could be done 
without impairing their efficiency hereafter as officers 
in the service. 

87. Do you think, on the whole, that it would be 
desirable to diminish the hours of study ?—If you wish 
to increase their physical development I should think 
it would be. 

88. Have you any other suggestion to make with 
regard to any improvement of the conditions of life 
here ?—I would compel them to spend more time in 
the open airthan they do at present; that recom- 
mendation I have already made. If the hours of study 
were abridged, I think it would be well, and they could 
then spend the time in the open air either on shore or 
on the upper deck of the ship. 
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89. Have you'given any attention’ to the lestingess 
ment or distribution of the school course with reference 
to the meals ?—Yes. I know now that in the summer 
routine they go to dinner at 12, and study at a quarter 
past 1. In the event of the "hours of study, being 
diminished, I would recommend that there should be 
a longer period after coming out from dinner before 
going in to study, 

90. With rekiat to the hours of recreation, do 
you know what length of time is spent each: day on 
shore ?—With regard to the summer routine, it is from 
3.55 to 6.30 on four days in the week. 

91. Is that the first time that the boys go out of 
the ship?—Not exactly, because some of them go out 
of the ship in the morning before breakfast ; “they go 
out for a pull. 

92. For how long ?—For about 30 minutes. I 

ean hardly give you all the time correctly without 
referring to the printed regulations. 

93. Have they not eenerally a short time on the 
upper deck before breakfast ?—Yes, during summer 
routine. The first.and second terms spend ‘about half 
an hour before breakfast cither at sergeants’ drills, 
seamanship aloft, or learning to pull in cutters. The 
third and fourth terms spend two mornings a week in 
the same way, but on the other four mornings the’ half 
hour is devoted to study. After breakfast there is 
about half an hour’s interval, during which all may, 
and nearly all do, go on upper deck, in fine weather. 
During winter routine, there is no pulling before 
breakfast, and practical seamanship is between decks. 

94, But they are not out for more than 20 min- 
utes ?—Perhaps half an hour, but not more than that. 
In addition to that, during the study hours some of 
them go ashore with the drawing-master, and some go 
ashore with the staff commander and take sights. Some 
go on board the “Dapper” to learn i peamanship, or 
out in one of the large sailing boats. 

95. That is included in the study hours ?—Yes, 
that is included in the study ; it doesnot appear among 
the hours of recreation. 

96. In. fact, the boys go on shore at 4 o'clock and 
stay there till when ?—Until 6.30, either on shore or 
in the boats or in the cricket field or the gymnasium, 
or anywhere within a range of four miles; that is for 
four days in the week. :On two days in the week (half 
holidays) they can go on shore at one o’clock in the 
afternoon, returning at 6.30. 

97. Are the boys obliged to goon shore ? —Yes, 
they are compelled to; one hour on shore is com- 
pulsory in the afternoon. 

98, And the rest of the time they may remain on 
board ?—Yes, it is voluntary. 


99. Can you say. whether you think many of them . 


remain on board excepting during the compulsory 
hours >—I think most.of them in fine weather ayail 
themselves of the full limit, especially those who go in 
for cricket and boating. Those, however, who are 
working up for their last, examination, often curtail 
the time on shore for voluntary study. 

100, Do they generally like as much time.on shore 
as they can get >—-The greater number do. On Sundays 
the time ashore is from 2 to 5, three hours. 

101. How much additional time on shore or in the 
open air should you recommend being made com- 
pulsory ?—That would depend upon the weather, of 
course, to a great extent. 


102. I speak of fine weather ?—Two hours at least. . 


103. Two hours additional >—No, two hours com- 
pulsory in the afternoon, in summer. In winter I 
should not like too rigid a rule, as some boys would 
only lounge about in the wet and cold. 

104. Would you make this one hour you. propose 
an addition to the whole time, or only instead of one 
hour being compulsory make two hours compulsory, 
and the ‘rest optional ?—Two hours compulsory. I 
am an advocate for giving them as much time in the 
open air as possible, without detriment to their studies 
or attaining efficiency as officers hereafter. 

105. What do you think is the ieast number of play 
hours on shore or in the playground the boys should 
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‘have ee Gili 20 eau: “they have-'now' 244 hours in 


the summer and 18 hours in. the winter. per r week. he 
would increase that, if it could be. ne. 2 

106. One third or a quarter, or what ?—Sunday is 
a whole holiday, Wednesday and Saturday half holi- 
days ; th would, diminish the study « on each. of o other 
four days by. about an hour, 


107. You would add an hour a day to the play 


hours, and make the compulsory time two hours 
instead of one hour ?—I would. I would add an hour 
to the interval between morning and afternoon study. 

108. (Mr. Vaughan.) There appear to have been 
a great number.of cases of cold and sore throat, in 
1870 and 1871, but hardly. any in 1872 ; do you at- 
tribute that to any improvement in the ship ?—I was 
not in the ship at that time; I did not Join her till 
1873, so I can hardly say. 

109, (Capt, the. Hon. W. Can penter. ) You see 
the cadets when they first come on board the: ship, 1 
think ?—Yes. 

110. Will you state to the Glanamietae whether they 
show any signs, on joining, of having been overworked 
before they come here ?—Some few of them look’ a 
little, pale and delicate when they come, area 

111. When you say “some,” do you, mean many # ? 
—Perhaps about 10 or 15 per cent. of them. 

112. Do you attribute that to any particular cause ? 
—It may be from over-study and want of sufficient 
exercise and air; they gener ‘ally pass through cramming 
schools before they come Bo where ‘they haye very 
little time for recreation. 

“118. From what you ‘have otidbt ved ‘of the appear- 
ance of the cadets when they first come on board, 
do you think they have been overtaxed ?—In a few 
instances ; I think about 10 or 15 percent. of them 
perhaps. 

114. Do you think ey any benefit would result. if 
the boys had more opportunities of going out into the 
open air ?—Certainly, as I have said. 

115. Do you think that a cadet has the same facilities 
of doing that on board a stationary ship ‘as he would 
have in a shore establishment ?—Not quite so much. 

116. Do you attribute much importance to ‘that?— 
Ido. JT consider. that it is of vital importance that 
young lads should have as much open air and’ exercise 
as possible. 

117. Speaking in a medical sense, which would you 
prefer, to have an establishment on shore or ‘on’ ‘board 
ship >In’ a purely sanatory point of view a properly 
constructed building on shore would have advan- 
tages: you could not- have on board ship. This ship 
I consider nearly as perfect as could be expected, but 
in a building on shore you could have: greater height 
and space, more perfect ventilation without draughts, 
and greater and better facilities for warming and light- 
ing in winter; also more’ ready \access, especially in 
bad. weather, to gymnasium, ar alley, and other 
covered places for play. 

118. I ask you in a’ medical ‘sense. phen: ina 
medical point’ of ‘view I ‘think a shore begets eh 
would be preferable. 

119. Do ‘you approve of .the cadets sleeping in 
hammocks, or would you prefer that they should have 
beds ?—I do not think that that.is a matter of very 
much consequence. 

120. Is it of any consequence ?—The. balance of 
advantage would perhaps be in fayour. of bedsteads. 
Bedsteads would be a check on overcrowding, but the 
same mattresses would hardly do, afterwards in. sea- 
going ships. Cadets themselves would, I think, prefer 
hammocks, : ? 

121. (Capt. Graham.) Taking into consideration 
the stringent nature of the regulations with reference 
to the medical examination of cadets. on entry, would 
you expectia higher’ physique generally among those 
who present themselves >—I do not think that; the 
regulations are so, very’ stringent. . There is no rule 
laid down. as, to their height. or weight, or as re- 
gards the size ofthe chest, so far as-I know, and con- 
sidering the absence,of such regulations, I do not 
think that there is much reason to be dissatisfied with 
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the present ‘class of candiddeas: ‘Many’ of them ‘are 
certainly smaller and slighter’ than’ I should wish’ but 
cei all are bea: lads, free froin defect of any 
sort. 

122.: (Chair man.) Cohistaoving the absence of regu- 
lations in the respect you mention, you think there is 
no cause to be dissatisfied with’ the present class of 
‘entries Quite so; there is no rule’as to their heights 
-or the width of ‘their chests and so on, and if size’ in 
officers is to be indispensable, rules of that sort must 
be established. At'so early an age itis’ often i ae 
to say how a boy may turn out. - 

123. (Capt. Graham.) Do you observe an improve- 
ment generally in the health of the ‘cadets after 
their arrival here PI think so, in spite of the amount 
of work they go through and everything else.’ ; 

124. (Chairman.) Ani improvement in their general 
aspect altogether >—Yes. 

125. (Capt. Graham.) Do you. know what per- 
centage of the boys:do not come from these cramming 
‘schools ?—I do not, but it must be very small. 

»126., Mr. Vaughan.) Do you consider,» as ‘ far* as 
your observation goes,- that ‘the @eneral physical de- 
velopment of the cadets is equal to that of the aver age 
of boys of the same age and station ?>—Yes, [think so. 
» 127) (Mr. Busk.) “In the returns that’ have been 
given-to us by Dr.Holman, ‘we find a case of asthma, 
and two cases of epilepsy, and one or two other cases 
Inmight‘mention; all of them diseases which could not 
haye«arisen in the ship, but which must‘have been 
broughton board by the-boys when admitted >—i 
think that some of!those: cases. occurred to boys’ in 
the ship. 

128. In: your» opinion are ‘those! Gouiplhinttfor 
instance, asthma, which is a congenital disease— 
complaints ‘that are likely to originate in the ship ? 
—tI do not — that asthma could: have arisen i in the 
ship: 

129. Dist you think ‘that opilupyy ord nged arisen 
on board ?—The case sega mentioned is the only 
case) know. 

130. Lhere are two cases recorded eh palh only 
know of that-one in 1873. 

131. Epilepsy is not likely to have arisen here eS 
could not discover the cause ‘of it';*he was ‘a boy not 
of very strong mental power, and they ‘were doing 
‘their best to/coach him up for his examination, and it 
“was ‘at that time»he had-it, but whether it was due: to 
mental ‘exertion ‘or not/I do not know. _ oe have 
had some influence. 

°182. I think you said that the’ eae came-on Shard 
pale’ and" cicgebige perm gp ‘thei Nast ered 
rapidly ?—Yess 9 

133. With regard te their wha im the open air, do 
you-think it would be better if they’ hada: playground 
on shore, or’ do you think that going on the upper deck’ 
“here'is sufficient ?+-They have a playground on shore 
now. \ 

'134..I speak with reference to the blastn. tid by 
Captain’ Carpenter, as’ to the’ opportunity of going 
frequently in thé*open  air—at short intervals ; have 
they an cA sata gae “. _ yatta on tiie upper | deck 
~heré PY es..s « 

135. And the open air utheees is as ‘good as the open 
‘air’on shore I suppose 2-Yes: °° 

136. (Rev. HA.’ Morgan.) ‘Should you oladaire to 
seé the boys! sent on shore for. ‘éxercise before dinner ? 


/=4I-eannot'say. T do not’ see how ‘it could be done 


“without? “a igus the pied tp aed of the'ship and 
sata 

137. Le etoianwnnand Pledve Andante hod reference 
to that *—I would send them on’ ‘shore at sh hours 
San@ ‘all’times possible. 

188. (Rev: H. A! Morgan.) Do you think it would 

‘he desirable to have a time for play on shore between 
their “work and dinner >—Yes, provided it’ did not 
throw the dinner too far back. 

189. You think that it would be desirable that the 
boys, if possible, should’ be on shore before having 
their dinners ?2~I do, provided ‘it did not make’ the 
dinner hour too late ;-in that’ case I should not ap- 


‘little, ‘but without ‘prejudicial results, 
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prove’! of it-;-they ‘come out fron study ‘now vat 12 
o'clock. 

140, If they came from their studies earlier tyou 
would'wish to see them sent ashore for exercise before 
dinner ?—Yes. Those who had been at practical sea- 
manship would not require it so much, but the others 
would: 

141. Are the’ boys constitutionally wp to'the desired 
standard of health for future: officers ini the navy, 
considering the calls which are likely to'be made upon 
their physique in that profession ?—Nearly all are. 

142. I understood you to'say that) when the cadets 
have first’ entered: you have’ been disappointed. with 
their ‘appearance ?—Some are small and slight: cer- 
tainly,’ but: almost: without exception all turn out 
strong and healthy, and free from latent: disease. 

143. You are, no doubt, aware that in some large 
schools boys are addicted to practices of differ ent 
kinds, smoking, for instance, and others which we need 
not, mention, which are injurious to health, especially 
at a tender age; have you any reason to suspect that 
anyof the boys here are addicted: to practices. of ‘that 


kind ?—I have never detected viicah caseof the kind , 


on-board: 

144, (Chairn man. 2.) With Ae lb to; what Gon just 
said) about the meal hours, could.youvgive us an 
opinion as’ to’ the longest. interval: that—you» think 

would be desirable between breakfast;and dinner ?—I 
do not'think that. it ought to be:much. longer: than it 
is at present, certainly not more than an hour longer. 

146. Supposing that aismall luncheon was given to 
the boys between their breakfasts: and dinners; would 
you then think it proper to add an pales to ‘the! time ? 
—Certainly, in that case. 

146. A small luncheon such as is now given to: the 
boys:in the, afternoon ?-—L would: prefer having it in 
the afternoon, but instead of having: it a day in 
the week I would make it every day...) «) 

147. The afternoon luncheon ?—Yes. 

148. Have! you any-opinion) to give to. the Gom- 
mittee with regard to, the situation of. this ship and 


‘the climate heirs ?—Yes; the» climate is :mild» and 


healthy, with’ the exception that: it isa; little moist 
and relaxing, especially in the winter. 

1149, Do you think that the climate'is so moist fed 
relaxing as to be prejudicial to the health and condi- 
tion of the boys?—Not to any great extent; if it: is 


relaxing it is:mild, which I considen counter balances 


that... ; 

150. Taking it:on he whole you.are satisfied) with 
the climate of Dartmouth. and theisituation of the 
* Britannia” ?—I. cannot: think: that: it veould. be im- 
proved. Occasionally the banks of the river smell a 
Sometimes 
months-pass without any odour. 

“151. Ave you satisfied owith the dietary’ atrange- 
ments on board the: Britanhia” ?—I-am. 

' 152, Are they plentiful: ?—Yes, i 

153. Are they good ?—-Yes, I thinks 80.! 
heard no’complaints. 

154. Have you seen the. boys at dinner ?—A-few 
times’; itis not) my regular) duty, but’ I have’ seen 
them a few times at-dinner. 

155. Still, youvare ‘sufficiently acqnainted with the 
dietary arrangement of the ship to be able to give’ an 
opinion on’ the matter ?—Yess) 9.1. 

156. And ‘you think it is sufficient ead good ?-Yes, 


I have 


‘I’ think so, with the’ exception I mentioned, that ‘I 


would have the lunch in the afternoon of every day 
instead of only four days a week as-at present. 

157. (Capt. ‘the, Hon. W. Carpenter.) Can you 
inform the Committee whether the cadets, excepting 
during the bhour’s drill) inthe morning, or at other 
times, are in the habit of going on the upper deck ? 
—Yes, in the afternoon those who come back from 
the shore often go on the pei a deck, and amuse 
themselves aloft. 

158. Do they go there after salsa before dinner ? 
—-The interval is too short to permit them. 

159. After the morning’s study, and before they go 
to their dinners, do they go up onthe’ deck, as they 
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naturally would in a sea-going ship ?—The present 
routine does not afford time. c 
160. (Chairman.) Have you any objection to their 
going to their dinners immediately after study PA 
little while in the open air no doubt would be bene- 
ficial. , 
161. In a sea-going ship, when people want to 


_ get relaxation and air they go on deck; do the boys 


do that here ?—They remain between the decks rather 
more than I like. ; 

162. Do they sit in the ports?—Yes. I would like 
to see them go on the deck more. 

163. Speaking generally, how many days in the 
week, at Dartmouth, is the weather such as to pre- 
vent the boys from going ashore to play in both winter 
and summer time ?— Taking the whole year round, I 
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can only give you a rough idea ; I should say perhaps 
20 or 80 days in the year. 

164. (Capt. Graham.) Where have the boys to 
read out of school hours?—They have the model- 
room, outside ; their own mess-room ; the upper deck ; 
and sometimes they read in the foretop. 

165. They are allowed to go there ?—Yes. 

166. Do they remain a considerable portion of the 
out-of-school hours in the model-room reading >— 
Not any great number of them. I think I have never 
known more than half-a-dozen there at a time. 

167. Can they read about the decks. anywhere ?— 
Yes..;; 

168. (Chairman.) Haye you any other remarks 
to make with reference to the questions which have 
been put to you ?—Nothing occurs to me at present. 


The witness withdrew. 


EvuGcene Victor pr Muri, Esq., Surgeon, R.N., called in and examined. 


169. ( Chairman.) How long have you been in this 
ship >—Nearly 13 months now. 

170. Where were you before you came here ?—In 
the ‘‘ Orontes” troop ship. 

171. How long have you been in Her Majesty’s 
service ?—Close upon eight years ; not quite eight. 

172. Have you had any experience in the care or 
examination of boys other than those in this ship ?— 
Noes 

173. Were you at a public school ?—I was at a 
public school, but not an English school. 

174. What is your opinion of the general physical 
condition of the cadets in the “ Britannia ” ?—I think 
it is good. 

175. Do you think there are any exceptions ?— 
There have been one or two boys since I have been 
in the ship who appeared not to be quite fit for the 
service. ; ¢ 

176. When did you join?—In May 1873. 

177. Is the course of study here more severe than 
it was in the public school in which you were brought 
up ?—No; as far as the study goes I think it is about 
the same, not much difference. 

178. Are the mathematical examinations more 
severe than boys of from 14 to 15 would have been 
subjected to at that school ?—-Yes, very much more. 

179. For what professions were the boys at that 
school generally brought up ?—For everything ; some 
for the army, some for the navy, and some for one or 
other of other professions. 

180. In what country was that ?—In France. 

181. Where was the school >—At ‘Troyes, Cham- 


pagne ; it was one of the French Lycées—the Lycée 


de ‘Troyes. 

182. Was admission to the navy from that school 
competitive >—You had to pass an examination. 

183. That is not necessarily competitive ?—I can- 
not remember whether it was competitive or not. 

184. Did the preparation for entry appear to take 
much out of the boys ?—No. 

185. On the first entry of the boys here, have you 
observed them at all narrowly ?—Yes. 

186. Do they show signs. of hard work; mental 
work I mean ?—I should say not. 

187. Do you think that the boys so far as you have 
observed improve in appearance and health here after 


their entry, or the reverse ?—Yes, I think that they 


decidedly improve. 

188, Do you know of any instance during the time 
of your service on board this ship in which a boy has 
evidently retrograded ?—No, not one single case. 

189. Do you think that the boys here improve as 
much in appearance and physique as the boys did at 
the Lycée de Troyes ?—I think that they improve 
much more in this ship than they did there; they 
seem to gain more strength and flesh and everything 
than the boys at the Lycée did, certainly. 

190. Have you any reason to suppose that the 
course of study here presses unduly on the minds of 
the cadets, or that their brains are in any way over- 


taxed ?—No cases have ever come under my notice 
that I have attributed to over-study, 

191. No illness ?—No, no illness has resulted from 
over-study. 

192. Looking at the boys generally, do you think 
that they have a clear, fresh; healthy look ?—With 
one or two exceptions, yes, 

193. Bright in the eye and full in the face ?—Yes, 
I think the appearance of most of them, especially as 
they get on in the ship—take the third and fourth 
terms—is very good, all that you could expect ; very 
healthy indeed. : 

194, You play with them in the cricket-field, do 
you not ?—Yes. 

195. And I think you have seen a good many other 
schools playing with these boys ?—Yes. 

196. What-is-your opinion of the appearance of 
your boys as compared with the appearance of the 
boys of those other schools?—I have seen very few 
boys of the same size as our boys, they have gene- 
rally-been very much bigger and older ; but from what 
I have seen generally I think that our boys come 
out much better than they do. 

197. What sort of eleven have you got ?>—A very 
good eleven indeed. 

198. Do you generally win or lose your matches 
against those older, boys ?—We nearly always win 
them; we have won this. year four out of seven 
matches, and drawn one. 

199. And you attribute that to, the activity and 
physical well-being and general skill of your eleven ? 
—Certainly ; they are remarkably smart at fielding, 
which would show that at once, , 

200. Could you make up two elevens here ?—Yes, 
we could make up a second eleven; there is a lot of 
boys which is called the second eleven, but those boys 
never play in matches. : 

201. Should you mind putting your second eleven 
against any of the schools that come, and do you think 
that they would have a fair prospect of success ?—I 
should be afraid they would be beaten. 

202. Have you attended at all in the gymnasium ?— 
I have been there, but not very often. i 

203. And the bowling alley ?>—Yes, I have played 
a good deal there and in the fives court. 

204. Do the boys play heartily at all these games, or 
do they mope about on board ship and seem disinclined 
to get’ as much play as: possible ?—The majority of 
the boys get as much play as possible. 

205. What proportion of them do not ?—I should 

say about one third of them, 
», 206. Are any measures taken to send these young 
gentlemen into the playing-grounds?—The regula- 
tions are, that they have to remain on shore for an 
hour, but after that time they are allowed to come 
back on board. I must say that I have sometimes 
noticed from my cabin, which overlooks that place, 
that some of the boys do not go much further than 
that ; they sit down there, and as soon as the hour is 
up they come on board again, - 
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207. Some do not go into the playground at all ?— 

0. 7 

208. But sit on the wharf opposite here ?>—Yes. 

209. There is no compulsory football for all the 
boys ?_No. 

210. Do you think it would be a good thing if they 
were all obliged to join in the games ?—I am afraid 
it would not answer very well. 

211. Are you aware that it is the practice of many 
schools to compel it ?—Yes. 

212. Then why would you not. compel it here ?— 
I believe that if a boy wished to skulk out of it he 
would do so somehow. I do not think they would be 
driven into it; a boy may, for instance, at football remain 
on the outside of the game and take no interest in it. 

213. Are you satisfied with the dietary here Pp— 
Yes. . 

214. How does it compare with that of the school 
at which you were educated?—It is better here than 
it was there ; there is no comparison. 

215. Have you any opinion to give to the Com- 
mittee as to the respective merits of beds and ham- 
mocks for the boys ; iron beds on the decks or 
hammocks slu@g up as they are here ?-—I think that 
beds would be better on board. 

216. Will you give your reason for thinking that ? 
—My reason is this. They could be laid along the 
decks between the ports, I suppose, and then there 
would not be so small a space between the sleeping 
cadet and the beams; there would be more space 
overhead. 

217. Do you know that the boys appear to prefer 
hammocks to beds ?—I have not heard of that. 

218. What is your opinion of the climate of this 
place ?—It is slightly relaxing. I do not think that 
it is quite bracing enough. My friends and people I 
know coming from Torquay to see me here, say that 
they find it is more relaxing than Torquay. 

219. It is more relaxing than Torquay ?—Yes ; I 
believe that is because it is so much buried between 
two hills. 

220. Is there any difference in the climate or air on 
board the “ Britannia ” and the climate of the cricket- 
field >—There is. 

221. Is it apparent to you ?—-It is generally pretty 
apparent when you go on shore; it is much warmer 
there than it is on board ship. 

222. More relaxing ?—It is more bracing on-board 
the ship by reason of its being colder ; she has so great 
a number of openings everywhere, that I feel much 
cooler on board than I do on shore. 

223. In summer ?-—Always. 

224. Do you think that the ship in summer, is a 
cool and airy residence for the boys ?—She certainly 
sometimes does get a little heated, but I think as a rule 
she is very cool. Sometimes on a hot day when the 
sun is striking down upon her and there is no breeze 
at all she is rather hot, but that is the only time she 
gets warm, and then it is only on one side. 

225. The south-west side I suppose ?—Yes. I 
know that from my own experience in my cabin ; 
when the sun strikes on it all day it warms up to a 
great heat, but then at the same time the other side is 
pretty cool ; the sun does not affect the whole ship. 

226. You know that there is a playing-deck on one 
of these ships ?—The cadets go on the poop. 

227. And the orlop deck ?—Yes, of the ‘“Hindo- 


stan.” 


228. In wet weather do the boys have any games 
there ?—They are allowed to “skylark ” there. 

229. Do they run and play and take plenty of exer- 
cise >—Yes, they run about. 

230. Do you think that it is as good as any similar 
arrangement that would probably exist in a building 
on shore for that purpose ?—I should say that it is 
just as good ; it is just as good for everything except 
with regard to the height between decks. As far as 
the ventilation is concerned, it is very well ventilated ; 
there are a lot of ports along the decks. 

231. What sort of games do the cadets play at on 
that deck ?—I do not think that I ever went down 


j 


there whilst they were playing. They run about so 
much that one does not feel inclined to go down. 

232. They might knock you over?—Yes. 

233. You appear to have been a good deal about 
with them ; do you think that, generally speaking, 
they show an esprit de corps as belonging to this 
ship, and like it ?—Yes; they all seem to feel inclined 
to go to sea, and all look forward to it; that seems to 
be their great idea. 

234. But are they all anxious that the “ Britannia ” 
should win her matches ?—Oh, yes; with them the 
“Britannia” is everything, but they are all very 
anxious naturally'to try what the sea is like; still 
every one on board is very glad to win matches for the 
“ Britannia.” 

235. Do you think that the boys are benefited by 
the discipline here ?—I think they are ; the discipline 
is very good, and it brings them up in the proper 
way. 
236. Are they generally well-behaved and well- 
spoken ?—Very well indeed. 

237. In their games, and so forth?—Yes. I have 
had a very good opportunity of judging through being 
with them, and they certainly never make use of any 
bad language. 

238. They speak and behave like gentlemen. You 
have a good opinion of the cadets >—Yes, a very good 
opinion of them indeed. 

239. You would say that they were a gentleman- 


like, well-conditioned set?—I would, certainly ; and 


I do not think that you could find any better any- 
where that is my opinion at any rate. 

240. (Rev. O. Gordon.) You said that you noticed 
that a good many of the boys who were sent on shore 
for recreation for an hour simply sat about the beach, 
and then came back again ?—Yes. 

241. Do you think that that is owing to the long 
hill up to the playground ?—No. I think that they 
are boys who would sit anywhere; they do not seem 
to have the same wish for fun and amusement that the 


_ others have, nor to be so fond of running, and so on, as 


the others are. They need not go up the hill, they 
could go out in boats, but they do not care for it. 

242. (Capt. the Hon. W. Carpenter.) Is it a large 
per-centage of the boys who sit about in that way ?— 
About a third. 

248. As a medical man, would you like them to get 
more fresh air than they now get; as much relaxation 
in the open air as possible >—I think they might have 
a little more, about an hour more; on half-holidays, 
of course, they get the whole afternoon, but I mean 
on ordinary days. * 

244, As a medical man, would you like to see a 
shorter number of hours devoted to study or not ?—I 
suppose if they did have another hour for play it 


could be taken out of the study ; they always have 


study in the evening. 

245. (Chairman.) You said, I think, that the mathe- 
matical course here was more strict than at the Lycée 
you were at ?—Yes, very much nrore. I would say 
yes to Captain Carpenter’s question. 

246. Would you attach much importance to that 
hour ?—I would prefer to have it. 

247. Do-you think it is important ; would you, as 
a medical man, recommend it ?—I do not think it is of 
any great importance. 

248. (Capt. Graham.) Knowing the routine of this 
ship, at what time would you give that extra hour ? 
—lI have been thinking over that a good deal lately, 
and Ido not know when to make it fit in with the 
routine. 

249. But without considering the routine, at what 
time would you give it; after dinner, or would you 
give it before meals ?—I should prefer it after dinner. 

250. With reference to the third of the beys that 
you have observed moping about the decks and so 
forth, do you know how those boys stand generally ; 
are they boys who distinguish themselves >—I cannot 
answer that. 

251. Are those same boys fond of playing chess or 
reading, or do they mope about doing nothing >— 
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Most of them when they come on board take to reading, 
but not always nautical books or books relating to the 
sea. y Hoey ae 
252. When you say that these boys are’ moping 
about the decks, do you mean that they are’ doing 
nothing, or that they merely prefer reading to active 
exercise ?—Yes; they prefer reading to active exer- 
cise... When I said a third of the boys, I do not mean 
it to be nnderstood that a third of them mope about 
every day. EEE 

253. Taking the maximum, what »is the, largest 
number of them sitting down and doing nothing?—I 
can hardly say. 

254. (Mr: Busk.) They are not’ always the same 
boys, are they ?—There is a great number always the 
same who do not run about much. 

255. (Capt. Graham.) 1 think you said that there 
is a great improvement in the boys from the time of 
their entry >—Yes. 

256. Physically ?—Yes. 

257. Should you consider at the time of their entry 
that they are equal’to the average of boys of their 
age ?-—Decidedly: 

~257a.’Do''you know when’ the ‘boys: enter,’ who 
come from the preparatory schools and who do ‘not? 
We do not get’ that information when they enter ; 
we have papers sent to us; there are different sets of 
papers sent to the medical officer of the ship, but that 
is not stated. | 

958, (Mr.Busk.) You said, I think, that one: or 
two out of the ‘whole number of boys/were ‘unfit for 
the duties of naval officers, is that correct Yes: 
59259! About one or two per ‘cent. are not physically 
fit for the service ?—I said’ that since I ‘have ‘been in 
thée’ship T have only noticed one‘ or two. 

260-1. You. do not mean to say that any unfitness 
for the duties ‘of'a naval cfficer has come on after’the 
boy’s admission into this ship ?—No, T have ‘not ‘seen 
any such case. F a 

262. If they are unfit at all, they are unfit when 
they come ?—Yes, unfit when they come on'board this 
ship. 

263. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) You said that the boys 
decidedly improved in appearance here, and especially 
so during their third and fourth terms; is the ericket 
eleven chosen from boys in those terms ?—It is chosen 
from ‘all the terms.) 0°)" «°° 

264. Does not the first. eleven include a ‘greater 
number of boys in the third and fourth terms than in 
the first and second terms ?— Yes. ; 

265. I understand the cadets have the advantage 
of the services of a profegsional cricketer ?—Yes.° 

266. Had those scholars you played against good 
cricketers to teach them ?—Yes. | . toile 

267. I believe there are 96 cadets on board ?—Yes. 

268. How ‘many of those cadets habitually play 
cricket ?—A great number now play cricket ; I should 
say about 50. 

269. How many habitually prefer rowing to cricket, 


and generally go out.in the boats ?—-I do not know so 


much about the rowing as the cricket, because I am 
more with them in the cricket-field than in the boats, 

270. Would you.desire to see those boys, whom I 
may roughly call one third, who sit about, take more 
exercise than they do now?—I think it would be 
desirable... 

271. Would you desire to see the boys sent on shore 
every day before dinner if the routine could be so 
ordered as to admit of it >--I think after dinner would 
be better. 

272. Better than before dinner ?—I think so. 

273. Do you consider that constitutionally the boys 
are up to the desired standard, considering that here- 
after they are to become officers in the navy, where 
there will be severe calls’ upon their physique ?— 
Yes, I think they are up to the desired standard. 

274. When the boys first: came here and you have 
seen them altogether, have you been disappointed by 
their general appearance ?—I have thought one or two 


~of them small, and there have been one or two cases 
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of boys whom 1, considered, unfit, as I have already 
said. © 

275. Have you observed, especially when they first 
come; a eareworn. look about them as if they had been 
subjected to very hard mental work ?—I have not 
noticed it. Beige ‘y Ay 

276... The boys improve very much during the time 
they are on board the ship, do. they not ?—Yes, they 
grow and. fill out and get very muscular, Atte 

277. (Mr. Busk.) With reference to, the appearance 
of the boys during the-time they are, preparing: for 
the final examination for discharge, do you think that 
their appearance is/ affected for atime by the anxiety 
and- labour on that, occasion, so that if any person 
visited the ship at the time of the ‘examination the 
boys would present a less favourable appearance than 
they would have done a few months previously ?—I 
do think so... | oy 8 rtf | ¢ 

278. The last final’ struggle you think has an effect 
upon their appearance ?—Yes, especially in the fourth 
term; some of the boys work very hard in the fourth 
term, Sebi 

279. And it has affected. their appearance ?—Yes. 

280. A boy who had looked very heaghy and robust 
pals may get pulled down during that period ? 
Yes.) |, jon ti WT pis 

281..(Capt. the Hon. W. Carpenter.) ,Can you say 
what length’ of, time elapses between the-time of pass- 
ing their examination for; entry to the service and the 
time of coming on board;here ?—-I think ‘about three 
months. / 

282. What happens to them in: that time ?—They 
are on leave-ia frised jon aved 1-~$ ebad of adtya 

283. ‘They. go‘ home ?—Yes; I think | the: boys 
who are entered. now will join the ship onthe 1st of 
September, and during'that interval they have got to 
remain at home. : Sia Y Sere) 

284. And if they -had been over-taxed | prior to 
their passing that’ examination for entry you. could 
hardly expect to see any bad ‘effects: when they come 
here three months afterwards ?—Scarcely,. if ‘they 


‘have been home on leave, a 


re 

285.>(Rev. H. A. Morgan.) You mix a good deal 
with the boys, and therefore know what their feelings 
are with regard to the examinations and work and so 
on ; have you heard them complain about the difficulty 
and number of subjects which they have to prepare 
for: these, examinations ?—They often say that the 
questions are difficult. 

286. Have’ you heard them say that ?—Yes. 

287. Have they complained about the algebra’ and 
trigonometry and the mathematical subjects ?—T think 
it was the algebra they were talking about last. tie. 

288. (Chairman.) You said’ that: the cadets: as a 
rule steadily improved in their appearance: from the 
time of entry 2—Yes. 

289. And you also said that) you would like, if you 
knew how to do it, to give am additional hour for’ play, 
to take an hour: off the study and’ throw:it into the 
playing-field ?—Yes, ag 

290. Why do you propose’that ; is the improvement 
not such as‘you think it: mightbe or ought:to be? Al- 
though they improve, you think for some reason that 
it.would be desirable to subtract an) hour from their 
studies and let them have it for play ?—Yes. . 

291. Will you give a reason for taking that hour 
from the study and giving it to play, because you 
have already said that the boys improve steadily under 
the present. arrangements ?——The hours of study at 
present do not seem to tell much on them ; my idea , 
was to have that extra hour after dinner, because now 
the boys rush into the study immediately after their 
dinners, I think it would be better for them .if they 


‘could have an -hour after dinner simply for this 


reason, that they ‘feel the effect of their full meal, and 
in the study they would naturally be more drowsy and 
not so bright as they would otherwise be. Te 
292. (Mr. Bush.) The mental labour is thus -in- 
creasea '—Yes. + i PTO yee: 
293. (Chairman.) ‘The answer you gave now would 
simply mean altering the period at which you would 
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send the boys on shore; you would send the boys on 
shore for an hour after dinner ; you have not said that 
you thought an hour should be subtracted altogether 
from the school, but you might push on the school 
hour, and give them an interval of an hour for play 
between their dinner and study afterwards ?—Yes, I 


quite understand. I think if any improvement is 
possible in the boys, an hour taken off study would 
make it. | 

294. But you doubt whether any is possible ?>—I 
think that the boys’ physique is very good. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr, Cuartus Bentiey, called in and examined. 


295. (Chairman.) What is your profession ?—I am 
a cricketer. 

296. How many years have you been a professional 
ericketer >—I was born at Lord’s cricket ground in 
1815, and I have played cricket ever since I ran alone. 
I have played professionally now for 40 years. 

297. Have yu played at Harrow ?—I have. 

298. And at Eton?—No, I have not. 

299. Have you seen the Eton and Harrow match at 
Lord’s ground ?— Yes, many times. 

300. Have you played at Winchester ?—I have, and 
J am going there to-morrow. 

801. Have, you played at any other public schools ? 
—At Westminster ; and I have been to Cheltenham. 

302. Rugby ?—No. 

303. Shrewsbury ?—Yes. 

304, Have you been anywhere in Ireland ?—No. 

305. At any rate you have seen a great many boys 
playing at cricket ?—Yes, and taught a great number ; 
as many as any man in England. 

306, You know, I suppose, the ages of the young 
gentlemen in this ship between which they are entered 
and discharged ?—I believe from 13 to 15. 

307. Can you give us any opinion, judging from 
what you see and recollect, as to the relative appear- 
ance of the eleven of the “ Britannia ” compared with 
a Harrow eleven of the same age? — I consider 
candidly that I never saw a more physically powerful 
lot of boys playing at that age than I have seen on 
board the “ Britannia.” . 

308. At this moment ?—Yes, at this moment, and 
years before ; for nine years I have been in the habit 
of coming here. 

309. You think that they compare favourably on 
equal terms with a set of boys of the same age from 
Harrow ?—Quite so, if not superior. 

310. Can you answer the same question with regard 
to Eton ?—I cannot answer that question distinctly, 
because I never had a great deal to do with Eton. I 
was only there for about a week, and therefore could 
not possibly say, but at Harrow I do not think the 
boys were so strong and healthy as they are here. 

311. What about Winchester?—I think that at 
Winchester they are more healthy than at Harrow ; 
on the average they seem a stronger lot of boys, but 
they are not superior to the boys we have here. 

312. Cheltenham ?—I never was much there; I 
have only been there two or three times to a match. 

313. The Charterhouse ?—I have seen them play 
at Westminster every year, but that is all I saw of 
them. « 

314. How about the Westminster boys ?—I cannot 
say a great deal about them, but I should not like to 
put them in comparison with any other school as 
regards health and physical, vigorous power. 

315. (Capt. Graham.) You think they are smaller? 
—They did not seem to have that athletic, smart, 
manual vigour about them that there was in other 
schools I have seen—not that strength about them ; 
they seemed to be too much confined, there was not 
sufficient air for them, and such like; that is my 
opinion. I am not a doctor, but I have an opinion of 
that kind. 

316. (Chairman.) Do you think there is as much 
of what is called “go” about these boys of the “ Bri- 
« tannia ” as about the Harrow boys P—Yes, quite as 
much. 

817. You call them a cheerful, healthy lot >—As 
far as regards that, as you ask me the question, I must 
say that I have never seen since I have been at cricket, 
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now 40 years, a more gentlemanly and nicer lot of 
boys than are here at the present time. I have never 
heard a bad word or anything approaching to it in 
the cricket-field during the whole of this season ; they 
are most cheerful and good-tempered, and the best lot 
of boys I ever knew; they are most agreeable amongst 
themselves too. 

318. Gentleman-like ?— Yes, they are more so, I 
may say, than I ever knew them before since I have 
been in the habit of coming here. 

319. You think in respect to their manners and 
gentleman-like behaviour in the cricket-field that they 
would compare favourably with the boys of any public 
schools you know ?—I am quite sure they would. 

320. How do they play ?—Very nicely indeed this 
year; that is the reason they play so well, because 
they are so cheerful and quite willing to do anything 
that lies in their power which I tell them to do. 

321. Do you think if you could get an eleven of 
the same age from Winchester, you would back these 
boys against them ?—Decidedly I would, sir, or against 
any other public school of the same age. 

322. These boys won their match yesterday, did 
they not ?>-—Yes. 

323. Were they playing against boys who were 
older than themselves ?—-A great number older, one 
or two were younger, but the average was much older ; 
they were playing against some boys of 17 or 18 
years of age on Saturday. 

324. You seem to like them ?—I do ; I cannot help 
liking them when they behave so well. I do not 
think when you meet boys like they are, so gentle- 
manly and well behaved, that you can help liking 
them. 

- 825. (Rev. O. Gordon.) You speak highly of the 
boys here this year ; do you think that they are excep- 
tionally good compared with what they were in former 
years, or do they represent about the average ?—As 
far as regards their physical power they represent 


-about the average, but ] must candidly say this, that 


I do not think they were quite such a gentlemanly lot 
here last year. It is an old saying that two or three 
black sheep will spoil a flock, and I am sorry to say 
that there were one or two black sheep amongst them. 
I had to threaten one or two of them to report them 
(of course I never did report them) for making use of 
rather strong language in the cricket-field last year, as 
they would spoil the rest, and besides, it would make 
things disagreeable in the cricket-ground. 

826. You have seen a good many schools; have you 
ever been in the habit of going over their studies and 
bedrooms, dormitories and so forth?—I cannot say 
that I have. 

327. (Capt. the Hon. W. Carpenter.) Your answers 
have been, as I understand, especially given to the 
eleven selected, but I] suppose you have had oppor- 
tunities of judging of the whole of the young gentlemen 
here ?—Yes, sometimes I have as many as 30 or 40 up 
there. 

328. Do you consider that the favourable opinion 
you have given of the eleven applies generally to the 
whole of the cadets >—Yes. 

329. In comparing them with other schools of the 
same age?—Just so, certainly ; but they cannot all 
play at cricket so well. 

330. Still physically they can compare favourably 
with other schools >—Yes, | should say so from what 
I have seen of them about the ground. I have others 
besides the eleven that come up to me—boys that will 
be in the eleven next year—and I give them some 
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coaching up, and ‘I’ find them just the same as the 
present eleven I have. | ‘ 

-331. Amongst the whole number of young gentle- 
men, do you observe an undue proportion of weakly 
boys ?—I do not know one weakly one. 

332. You see them all, sometimes ?>—Yes; and I do 
not know one weakly one, not one that I could term 
a weak boy, on board the ship. 

333. (Capt. Graham.) Do you observe: generally 
amongst those that you have met an improvement 
physically after you first see them ?—I do very often. 

334. You have noticed that ?—I have seen them in 
what you call the first term walking in the ground, 
and they do not seem to care about doing anything, 
and I have seen them before they got through that 
term knocking about with the others as jolly as 
possible. 

335. Did you notice that the new comers were worn 
at all, and looked like boys that had been hard 
worked ?—I do not know that I ever noticed that 
particularly ; I have seen them come here rather low 
in spirits. : 

336. They would naturally not be very jolly. when 
they first came from home ?—No, but they were very 
well afterwards. 

337. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) Have you trained boys 
in other schools for whole seasons >—Yes. 

388. Have you been employed as a_ professional 
cricketer at large schools for one, two, or more seasons ? 
—I have been 15 years at Westminster. 

339. Should you say that as large a proportion of 
the boys in this school.as frequently play cricket as 
the boys at Westminster?—I think so, because at 
Westminster they have the water the same as they 
have it here. I think that more play at cricket here 
than do at Westminster. 

340. How many boys out of the 96 on board this 
ship habitually come to the cricket-field whenever they 
have a chance ?—I should think between 40 and 50 
of them I get up there sometimes. 

341. How many of those boys do you teach and 
have under your special care ?—There is the eleven 
under my teaching. : 

342. You pay the most attention to them ?—Just 
so; there are often perhaps three, four, five, or six of 
them come down and have a row; then the others, the 
ones coming on next year, take their places, and I 
give them a quarter of an hour’s coaching up. 
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343. ‘These elevens are the boys who are physically 
the strongest boys in the school ?—No. 

344. But they are amongst the most vigorous boys ? 
—Oh no, they are not; I can see plenty of the boys 
who are stronger than the eleven that I have playing 
with me. Ihave seen a great number of them that 
hit very hard ; although they do not know how to play 
cricket their physical powers are very much greater 
than some of the others. 

345. Do a large number of the boys come to the 
cricket-field and sit about doing nothing when the 
others are playing?—They very seldom sit about 
there doing nothing, without it is when a match is on. 

346. As’ a general rule ‘they all endeavour to get 
some game to play at >— Yes. 

347. When you play these matches with other 
schools, have the boys of those schools generally had 
the advantage of being trained by a professional 
cricketer ; for instance, the boys from Torquay who 
played against the cadets on Saturday ?—Yes; I 
tutored them. 

348. You do not see the boys when they first come 
here, do you ; they come in the winter, time ?—They 
come in winter; I very seldom see them before the 
spring of the year. 

349. Not when they first come here?—No, not 
when they first come on board the ship. 

350. Did you see the boys who came in August ? 
—I saw them in September; that is when they came 
out in the field. : 

351. Did those boys strike you as being physically 
a strong, sturdy, and robust set when they first came 
here; did they strike you as being up to the mark of 
the boys who had been here for a year ?—I can hardly 
answer that question, but if I may give an opinion I 
should say that they improve here decidedly. 

352. (Chatrman.) For what purpose are you going 
to Winchester ?—To stand umpire in a match to be 
played. 

353. Have you ever taught the Winchester boys ? 
—I have never taught them, but J have seen them 
play for a week together. Apia 

354. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) Have you ever taught 
the Harrow boys ?—I have been there a great deal, 
years ago. 

355. Did you teach them years ago at all ?—I never 
taught them, but I have seen them a great deal. 


The witness withdrew. 


Sergeant Frank Taytor, R.M.L.L., called and examined. 


356. (Chairman.) What position do you occupy on 
this ship >—A sergeant of marines and drill gymnastic 
instructor. / 

357. Are you borne here for that purpose ?— Yes. 

358. And for no other ?—No, 

359. How long have you been here >—Two years 
last February. ‘ ; 

360. What experience of boys,in gymnasiums have 
you other than of the boys of the “ Britannia” ?—I 
have had no experience with boys, but I have had ex- 
perience with gentlemen for a great number of years, 
officers of the army and navy; for nine years I have 
been gymnastic instructor. 

361. How many of the boys here pass through 
your hands ?—The whole of them in terms exercise— 
that is, the dumb-bells; the other things are volun- 
tary. a 

362. Nothing is compulsory except the dumb-bells 
exercise >—That is all. 

363. What proportion of the young gentlemen 
avail themselves of the voluntary exercises ?—Taking 
it on the average, I suppose about 12 to 15, or some- 
thing like that to 20; do. 

364. Do you consider that those who are not volun- 
tary performers are physically pretty strong !—They 
are not so strong as those who go through a course. 

__ 865, Do you consider that they are fairly strong, 
or would you say that they were a weak lot ?-—Taken 


on the whole, considering what I have seen, I think 

that they are a very fair lot; of late the boys have 

ie much smaller than they were when I first came 
ere. 

366. Did they strike you as being considerably 
smaller and slighter than they have been ?—Yes ;' the 
first. term which passed in when I came: here first of 
all seemed to me to be bigger than those who come:in 
now. They are pretty well built in proportion. . There 
was one young gentleman who was very subject to 
asthma ; after he returned from the Easter leave he 
stopped at gymnastics till he went away, and then that 
young gentleman could knock about, and felt great 
benefit from the instruction; he got’ very strong and 
active towards the end; in’ the girth of his chest in 
that time he gained about 3} inches. zi) 

367. In how long ?—From Easter up to the Mid- 
summer holidays. 

368. Did he lose the asthma ?—He lost it altogether, 
and never troubled the sick bay afterwards. 


369. (Rev. O. Gordon.) Do you think that. the 
boys who go on with the course after the dumb-bells 


' improve more rapidly than those who stop short ?— 


Yes; I have proved it: when they commence first of 
all I have taken a rough measurement of their fore- 
arm, and the increase in size at the time they pass out 
is wonderful. 
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870. Do you think it would be well if they were 
obliged to carry on their course all the time beyond 
the dumb-bells ?—To a certain extent; I do not say 
every day but two or three times a week. ; 

371. (Capt. the Hon. W. Carpenter.) You think 
that if every young gentleman was put through a 
regular course of gymnastics suited to each individual 
it would be a good thing for him ?—Yes. 

372. Do you think it would affect their physical 
growth ?—Not in the least. 

373. Do you think it would help them to grow ?— 
Yes, and expand their chests. 

. 874. And generally improve their development ?— 
Wiese Yates | . 

375. (Rev. - 0. Gordon.) Would . half-an-kour 
three days a week be’ sufficient’ for that purpose ?— 
Yes. 

376. (Capt. Graham.) It is, I think, compulsory 
for the whole of them to attend the course of dumb- 
bells?—Yes. 

377. Then you see the whole of them in the ship ? 
—Yes. 

1375. Do you notice that when they first come they 
look at all puny or pale ?—They are very weak and 
sickly-looking. 

$79. As a: general rule they appear sickly-looking ? 
—No, not as ageneral rule ; from seven or eight to 10 
out of every term. 

880. Do they generally improve after they come 
here ?——Yes ; they come almost ‘every day for dumb- 
bell exercise. 

381. (Mr. Vaughan.) You. have observed an im- 
provement in the growth and general development of 
thé boys during the time that they are in the “ Bri- 
* tannia’”’?—Yes. GL My GEE 5 ed 

382. You are quite sure upon that point ?—Yes. 

383. (Mr. Busk,) Ave ‘any of them injured at all 
by the gymnastic exercise?—No, I never had an 
accident. 

384. (Rev. H. “A. Morgan.) Do: the boys often 

“come into the gymnasium, sit’ about, and do nothing 
but watch the other boys?—Yes, they are afraid at 
first to begin on account of not being able to do any- 
thing, and the others being a little in advance of 
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them; but I do all I can to persuade them, and es- 
pecially when they happen to come in by themselves 
and are strangers; I try all I can, if they have learnt 
anything before they come, to get them out. 

385. You see them a great deal about the gym- 
nasium every day I think ?—Yes. 

4 386. And you see the boys arriving at the shore ?— 
Yes. Oo 

387. When they arrive at the shore first, do‘ they 
as arule take an active run up to the cricket-field, 
or do they loiter about ?—They generally rush some 
to the cricket-field and some to the gymnasium. ~ 

388. Do you notice many of them sitting about or 
strolling off quietly ?— Not on the beach; they 
generally make away for a walk in the fields. 

889. Should you say that those boys who excel in 
the gymnasium are also boys who excel in the cricket- 
field? —Not always; some have, a turn each day ex- 
cept Wednesdays and Saturdays, and then they try to 
make up a match amongst themselves and go into 
cricket. . 

390. How many of the eleven are vigorous athletes ? 
—I do not know the:eleven. 

391. Is it the case that the same boys who do. the 
best with you are the boys that excel in the cricket- 
field >—Yes. 

892. When the boys first come here do they strike 
you as a set of boys who would be better for a gym- 
nastic course P—Yes. 

393. Do they strike you as being a rather puny set 
and not a sturdy, stout, strong set, with well-developed 
chests, and so‘on ?—There are one or two that I have 
noticed: when they: first came’ here—one in the first 
term now and one passing out ; they are very slow in 
walking about, and seem to have got no life in them 
at all. Those are the ones that I try to improve. 

394, Do they improve by gymnastic exercise ?— 
Yes. I was told by the doctor not to allow them to 
exert: themselves, one on account of palpitation of the 
heart ; I was told to give him a ceathin exercise until 
he could go on with the remainder ;, about a fortnight 
ago he was out with the rest andwas allowed to come 
into the gymnasium, and he takes to. it and it does 
him good. 


The witness withdrew. 


WILLIAM B. Datsy, Esq., M.D.; Staff-Surgeon, R.N., called and examined. 


395. (Chairman.) During what years were you in 
the “ Britannia” ?—I joined her in 1868, and was in 
her in 1869, 1870, 1871. I left. her in October 1872. 
I was in charge of the cadet quarters.on shore. 

396: You were not in charge of the cadets on board 
the ship >—No. ik Beer < 

397. From 1868 to October 1872 ?—Yes, nearly 
four years. 

398. Can you give the Committee the number of 
entries into the hospital ?—During that time ? 

399. In each year ?—I do not know that I can give 
the exact number. The first year there were very few 
indeed, I see. 

A00. Take 1869 ?—Nineteen cases were under treat- 
ment that year, and some were of such, a serious 
nature as to render the sick quarters most useful. 


401. (Mr. Busk.) One was a case of’ measles, was 
it not ?—Yes, and.one of gonorrhea. The next year, 
1870, there were 1382 cases under treatment—132 
cadets:and one A.B. HAG 0 
402. (Chairman.) How did you provide accommo- 

‘dation for these 132; how many were there on shore 
at a time ?—I had about 65 under my charge at one 
time. 

403. Of scarlet fever P-—Yes, and other diseases. 

404, (Mr, Busk.) Small-pox and scarlet fever ?— 
Yes. : 

405, ( Chairman.) How were they accommodated ?— 
By taking houses for them: [had as many,as four 
houses. wtih: WyFaL car fe. i in a | ¢ ; 3 
406, Besides the sick quarters ?—Yes, 


_# 


‘attacked was Mr. 


407.. How many were put in the sick quarters ?— 
I think about 18; from-16 to 18 were in the sick 
quarters. 

408. Can you give the Committee any information 
as to, the origin of that outbreak ?>—The. first. case 
» who returned from leave 
on February 7th, having been on shore. 

409. He became sick the 12th day after his return ? 
—Yes. 

410. Would you infer that the disease had been 
brought on board ?—It was exceeding the period of 
incubation ; he might have brought the attack on board 
if he had not had his clothes disinfected. It is gene- 
rally the carelessness of parents; they have perhaps 
one or two children, and they take great precautions 
if one has anything the matter.with him to prevent 
his coming in contact with the other, but they do not 
mind his coming here infected. We have been obliged 
to adopt very stringent measures in that respect in this 
ship. 

411. You have the boys sulphurised ?—Yes. 

412. You do not, I suppose, attribute the origin of 
that outbreak to the condition in which this ship, may 
have been at that time ?—Not.at all, but I think that 
it was kept up very much by the condition in which 
the ship then was: i 

413. Did the disease spread very rapidly ?—On the 
22nd, two cases ; 28rd, two cases: 24th, one,ease; 
26th, one case ; March.5, one case (reading from a 
book). - These are extracts from my diary. 

414. How long-did the outbreak. last, ?—From the 
22nd February to 28th March... I had:the. last boy. on 
on the 28th March, . BIO’ BGY 
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415. Rather more than a month it lasted ?—Yes. 
416. Has there been anything of the sort since ?—I 


think in my last year we had one or two cases; a case _ 


of scarlatina came in on July 7th. 

417, Was that traceable ?-—-I do not think so. 

418. In what year was that ?—In 1370. 

419. What was the state of the hold in this ship at 
that time ?—Not good. 

420. Was the smell very apparent?—Very much 
so; and I have heard other officers speak of it in the 
same way- 

421. When was the evil remedied ?—Since Captain 
Foley has been here. The ship has been completely 
disembowelled ; still her bilges are bad, and never 
will be otherwise, but she is kept sweet by an im- 
mense deal of ventilation; in fact, the amount of ven- 
tilation is, if anything, too much, but you must have 
it in order to keep her pure. 

422, Was water forced into her ?—A force-pump 
was used for pumping it in and out. 

423. The water she makes between the planking 
timbers ?>—I thought there was a stream in and out; 
the pipe was obliged to be carried some distance 
astern, because the smell was offensive. We tried all 
sorts of things to get her dry ; we had vessels contain- 
ing slaked lime all along the bilges. Captain Foley 
has certainly wonderfully improved her. I am of 
opinion that the condition of the ship at that time was 
such as to foster the disease. 

424. (Mr. Busk.) What disease ?— The scarlet 
fever. 

425. You do not suppose, do you, that it originated 
on board the ship ?—No ; but it was a very favourable 
atmosphere for it after it occurred. At that time all 
the seamanship was taught on the deck just above 
the orlop deck. 

426. (Chairman.) The disease ceased before the 
alterations were made, did it not ?—I think the boys 
must have gone on leave; the boys all went away, and 
a great deal was done to the ship to purify her. 

427. What was done ?—An immense deal of timber 
was taken out of her. 

428. And ballast removed ?—Yes, ballast removed ; 
tons were taken out of her. 

429. You did not see what was done, did you ?>—I 
did not. 

480. Did you see the state of the keelson and the 
timbers on either side of the keelson at that time when 
the ballast was first removed ?—I went down there 
and had the bilge water given me to smell, but I did 
see the condition of the wood there. 

431. When you said just now that there was no 
doubt that her bilges were rotten, did you speak from 
any actual experiments that you made upon her ?—I. 
speak from the experience I derived from the smell 
of the bilge water, which was most offensive. 

432. The smell of the bilge water being bad is no 
absolute proof that the bilges of the ship are rotten ? 
— There must have been vegetable decomposition 


‘going on somewhere; she is not like a sea-going ship, 


she is perfectly quiescent here. 

433. What was the state of affairs in the next year, 
1871 ?—There was less sickness amongst the cadets 
during the last 12 months ; there was a case of scarla- 
tina received on March 7th, I find (reading from 
diary). 

434. How many cases of fever had you in 1871 ?— 
I had four cases of scarlet fever in March, three in 
April, two in May, two in June, one in September, 
one in October, one in November, and one. in De- 
cember ; 15 cases altogether, and two of measles. 

435. There were cases of fever all through the 
year ?—Excepting in July and August. 

436. During the time that the cadets were here in 
1871 you had constant isolated cases of scarlet fever ? 
—Yes ; at that time the cleaning of the ship would be 
going on. 

437. You think that the’ cleaning of the ship was 
going on; we hear that that took four months ?—It 
took a long time ; it was an immense thing. 

438, That was going on in the year 1871 ?—Yes. 
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439. How many cases were there altogether ?— 
The cases of sickness I had altogether in that time 
were 26 cases in February, 26 in March, seven in 
April, five in May, seven in June, two in July, four 
in September, three in October, two in November, and 
one in December. . 

440. Now take 1872 ?—In 1872 I had only four 
cases, and I left in October of that year. 

441. I do not think there were any cases in the 
hospital after you left ?--There were 12 cases received 
into hospital during that time. 

442. To what do you ascribe the diminution in the 
number of cases received into hospital in 1872 ?>—To 
the reluctance of those on board to send many of the 
cadets on shore who should have come. 

443. You think there were a number of cases 
treated on board ship that should have been sent to 
the hospital ?—That is my opinion. 

444, Therefore that small number sent to the hos- 
pital does not really represent the sanitary state of 
the “ Britannia’”’?—I do not think so. 

445. You do not know to what extent there was 
sickness on board ?—No, I do not; but I heard that’ 
a great many of the cadets were sick on board. J did 
not come on board myself. 

446. You think that the small number of cadets 
admitted to the hospital is no adequate measure of 
the sanitary state of the ship >—She was more healthy 
than she had been, but there were several cases on 
board that ought, in my opinion, to have been sent on 
shore. A boy would come on the list and stay there 
for a week. The return goes to the Admiralty on 
Monday morning, but he would come off.the list 
before that‘and be put on again on Tuesday or Wed- 
nesday. A. boy was three or four months sick on board 
ship when he would not probably have been more 
than three or four weeks at the sick quarters. ‘ 

447. Do you know of your own knowledge that a 
boy has been three or four months on the sick list ?— 
I know that one cadet was for a long time. 

448, (Mr. Busk.) What was the matter with him ? 
—I do not know. 

449, (Chairman.) That was in the year 1872 ?— 
Yes; there was a reluctance on the part of the medical 
officer to send them on shore. 

450, Do you know why ?—He was a peculiar man. 
My opinion is that the medical officer of this ship 
and the medical officer ashore should work together 
thoroughly. JI think that is most essential. Of course 
the one object in view is to make the cadets as com- 
fortable as one can, and have all the sanitary laws, 
as far as possible, carried out on board the ship. 

oe There should be unity of medical supervision ? 
—Yes. 

452. Do you think that one medical officer should 
be in charge of both the hospital on shore and the 
ship ?—Most undoubtedly I think so. I think it is 
most essential that one medical officer should have 
charge of both establishments. 

453. And that medical officer should be the senior 
medical officer of the “ Britannia” ?—Quite so, but in 
charge of sick quarters on shore. 

454, The sick quarters should be entirely subor- 
dinate to him?—Quite. Whenever any sickness - 
occurs which is at all infectious there can be no doubt 
that it should be removed at once on shore. A staff 
is kept up there, and there is no additional expense 
entailed by the use of the sick quarters. 

455. In the case you have spoken of, at that time, if 
the senior medical officer of the “ Britannia ” had been 
the officer in charge of the sick quarters, they would 
not have been used at all?—If he had had charge of 
the sick quarters. he would have sent the boys there. 

456. Then why do you suppose he did not send 
them ashore ?—He had simply a disinclination, I sup- 
pose, to send the boys in charge of another medical 
officer. J cannot give any other reason, 

457. Is it your opinion, therefore, that the senior 
medical officer of the “ Britannia” should be thé 
visiting officer of the hospital Undoubtedly, the man 
who has charge of the sick quarters on shore should 
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be the senior, and have the power of inspecting the 
“Britannia” and cadets as regards their sanitary 
condition. » 

458. Can you say of your own knowledge, speaking 
of course from memory, whether the appearance of 
the eadets was worse then than it is now ?—Un- 
doubtedly ; they looked very much duller and more 
delicate during the epidemic. 

459. Have you seen the cadets of this ship lately ? 
' —-Not since I left, except in passing a few of them. 

460. But your opinion is that) they look more 
healthy now than they did?—Yes, decidedly more 
healthy, and they did for some time before I left. | 

461. When you came to take charge of the sick 
quarters here were you of opinion that the appearance 
of the cadets generally was indifferent?P—No; I 
thought it was very good. The old “ Britannia” was 
here then. ‘The first six months I thought that they 
looked as well as you could see them look. The diet 
was altered after atime, as they were over-fed with 
animal food. I suggested that they should have no 
more than two meals of meat daily, and that after 
study in the afternoon they should have cake and milk 
if they liked. Giving these boys a vast quantity of 
meat and very little vegetable was very bad for them. 

462. You think the three meat meals too much ?— 
Yes ; it makes them restless.’ 

468. Ii is one-third too much ?—A third of what 
they have would be quite enough in the way of meat. 

464, You think that two meat meals would be 
sufficient ?—In my opinion it is quite enough ; they 
get restless and unmanageable unless they have a great 
deal of exercise ; but the diet is wonderfully improved 
now, at least it was just before I left. 

465. Have you formed any opinion as to the routine 
of instruction here ?—I have formed an opinion, but 
it is a very general one. I have talked with my son, 
who is at Oxford, and Ihave shown him the papers, 
and he has said, on looking at them, “ Well, do they 
‘“* give the cadets such papers? It would puzzle an 
“ Oxford man to do them.” We have talked the 
matter over together, and my opinion is, that it is 
cramming them with a lot of things which they do 
not require to know. I think also that their hours 
of study are far too long. I would not give them more 
than four hours a day. 

466. You think that four hours a day in school is 
quite sufficient ?—Yes ; to develop the physique of 
the boys I consider is very important, as hereafter 
they will have to submit to all sorts of climates. I 
was on board one of the training ships for boys before 
I came here. ; 

467. What ship was that ?—The “ Implacable.” 

468. Can you give any opinion as to the respec- 
tive physique of the boys in the ‘“‘Implacable” and 
the boys’ in the ‘‘ Britannia” when you were here ?— 
They were a different class of boys altogether. 

469. Were they much bigger and stronger ?--They 
were not so large and so strong, I should think. You 
can scarcely expect it; they came from an altogether 
lower class than the cadets; they were half starved 
when they came to us first. 

470. You thought they were over-fed also, I gather ? 
—Yes, by having too much meat ,at first, being un- 
accustomed to it; but the boys there only have meat 
once a day. 

471. (Mr. Busk.y Were the sanitary arrangements 
perfect or not on board the “ Implacable ” ?—We used 
not to get many cases of fever. Those boys who 
came to the “ Implacable” had been exposed to almest 
every kind of privation and hardship. I suppose it is 
very rarely that you get a boy to join the “ Implacable ” 

who has not had measles or scarlet fever, and a lot of 
infectious diseases; but here, if you look over the list, 
you will find that they have had nothing, or at any 
rate very few, diseases before they come. 

_ 472. (Chairman.) You, I gather, think that the 
condition of the “ Britannia” when you came here 
was decidedly prejudicial to the health of the boys on 
board ?——During the epidemic she was undoubtedly so. 
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473. And are you of the same opinion still ?—I 
think that now she has wonderfully improved; as far 
as a ship can be she is as compleie as anything that 
could exist. 

474. Do you think, then, that being on board a 
ship, however perfect she may be, is prejudicial to the 
health of the cadets >—They would be more healthy 
@p shore; on board a ship there must be difficulties 
of ventilation ; for instance, you will get extreme 
warmth, and if you want ventilation you will have a 
cold draught; you cannot keep a ship at a regular 
temperature. It has been tried over and over again, 
but it is no use; she is either too hot or too cold ; with 
an open fireplace you can manage much better ; besides 
it ventilates better ; it is not so stuffy. 

475. Have you visited the decks of this ship at 
night, where the cadets sleep ?—Yes, I have walked 
along them, but I never took any particular notice of 
them. 

476. You have never gone round for the purpose ? 
—No, never at midnight ; whatever I did in that way 
would be looked upon as interfering. 

477. Have you formed any opinion as to the re- 
spective merits of beds and hammocks ?—I would 
rather put a growing youth in a bed. 

478. Why ?—A hammock is a very good thing to 
put a man in with a broken rib to prevent him breath- 
ing with his ribs, but I think it would be better for a 
growing boy to sleep in a bed; then, again, it is a 
very objectionable principle rolling everything up in 
the morning. 

479. That is not done here ?—I speak generally. 

480. Everything is taken out and laid open p—That 
may be a very good plan, but a hammock is not so 
efficacious as a standing bedplace, in my _ opinion, 
where the mattress can be turned up and everything 
can. be well aired. 

_ 481. The particular point of your remark was, I 
think, with reference to the effect on the development 
of the chest ?—Yes, and respiration. 

482. And also as to the proper ventilation of the 

bed-clothes >—Yes. 
_ 483. You object to their being lashed up ?—I do ; 
a youth is growing more at night, and he can stretch 
himself out better if he is in bed. At sea, however, 
there is nothing so comfortable as a hammock, but 
here I would much rather have them in a bed ; for 
a growing lad there is nothing like a standing bed- 
place. I never gave the subject much thought until 
recently, however. 

484. There is no reason why they should not have 
them here, is there ? — No, it could be done quite 
easily. 

485. I think you said with reference to the ad- 
vantages of a college on shore that you think the ven- 
tilation of the studies. is not good ?—They are most 
difficult to ventilate; I have heard the naval instructors 
speak about it, and I have seen it once or twice myself. 
There is no doubt a great difficulty in keeping them 
at a regular temperature. 

486. (Mr. Busk.) In the winter ?—Yes, in the 
winter. 

487. (Chairman.) Have you any opinion to give 
the Committee as to the healthiness of this locality ? 
—I should think itis very good. There is one ob- 
jectionable thing just opposite here: there is a. most 


‘ intolerable stench from that yard ; there are some 


privies which empty themselves there, and the stench 
is very objectionable indeed. : 

488. And you think that if the ship is to remain 
here that yard ought to be acquired by the Govern- 
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ment ?—Yes, undoubtedly. Privies empty themselves - 


just there, and it is very objectionable; sometimes 
you can scarcely come past, the stench is so bad. 

489. What do you think of the climate of Dart- 
mouth ?—I think it is good; there is an objection to 
the river, because the sewage of Dartmouth empties 
itself into it, and of course with the tide it comes up 
as far as this, I should imagine, and in that respect the 
riverall the year round is objectionable. I should 
think it would be better to be nearer the mouth of the 
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river, and particularly in summer time. She is sta- 
tioned here always, and is particularly near the town, 
and the sewage of all the drains of Dartmouth which 
empty themselves into the river must come up this 
way when the tide flows in. 

490, How would you escape it lower down ?— 
It would go out; quicker and get away to the sea ; be- 
sides you have the advantage of more breeze at the 
mouth of the river. ; 

491, You, think that a great quantity of sewage 
passes up and down without going out to sea ?—It 
must come up past this place with the tide. If the 
ship were nearer the mouth of the harbour it would 
be much better ; there would.be more breeze, and the 
sewage would be carried away. i 

492. (Mr. Busk.) It is much narrower in that 
part ?—Yes; but here being brought to these mud 
banks it has an opportunity of settling down; where 
there is a good stream running you have no such re- 
tention of the sewage. Of course it is a matter of 
opinion, but if you have a college on shore there is 
but one drain, but here you are in the midst of other 
drains. However, I do not know whether they feel 
anything unpleasant from it on board. 

493. The only thing that you positively have heard 
objected to is the shipyard ?—Yes. 

494. So far-as removing the ship on account of the 
sewage of Dartmouth is. concerned, it is merely your 
idea that the sewage, is moving up the stream ?—I do 
not know that it can -be obviated, but it is so, and the 
“¢ Britannia” is very near to it all. 

495, Whatis the population of Dartmouth ?—About 
4,000, between 4,000 and 5,000 ; if you take the 
population of the parishes round it is about 5,000, 
but the census has not been taken for a long time. 


496. Have you expressed any opinions hitherto 
with reference to a college on shore?—I have always 
thought it desirable that the college should be on 
shore, and have looked ata site for it ; at least the 
captain talked it over with me, and Sir Alexander 
Armstrong has seen it. 

497. That was just above here was it not ?—Yes; 
a college could be carried on at one-third less expense 
than this ship is at present. 

498. (Rev. O. Gordon.) Isee that there is a great 
diminution in the colds. and sore throats in 1872 as 
compared with previous years ; do you think that is at- 
tributable to any alterations which were made on board 
the ship ?—I daresay, but one cannot tell without 
seeing the sick list. : 

499. We were told this morning how many instances 
there were of colds and sore throats in the two;pre- 
vious years, 1871 and 1872, and last year there were 
hardly any ?—-Of course anything that would improve 
the sanitary condition of the ship and make the boys 
more healthy would tend to reduce colds and. other 
disease ;- that, sick list, will. show you the number; 
T think you have a pretty good sick list for that year, 
quite as large as it ought to be. In one year there were 
different arrangements made about the cadets’ clothing 
and so forth. The cadets used to wear flannels in the 
daytime, and throw them off at night; and then again 
they used to change and put on flannel shirts with- 
out any closely fitting flannel underneath. Now 
flannel, I believe, is always worn, A eadet seems to 
me never.to have a. moment’s peace ; he goes into the 
study, and the naval instructor says to him, “ Educa- 
Then he comes out and he 
meets with a lieutenant, and the lieutenant says to 
him, “Discipline is everything, you can do nothing 
‘¢‘ without it in the service”; and so he is talked 
to by one and the other, each having their own views 
of particular things. Again an objection is that the 
cadet spends a great deal of his time with the ship’s 
corporal, who is no better than his father’s servant. 

500. (Capt. the Hon, W. Carpenter.) They are 
always under supervision,?—-That may be, -but by that 
contact they learn a great many things it would be 
preferable they, did not know. I would rather in- 
finitely trust them, to themselves; I have paid much 
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attention to the cadets, and I have had their minds 
opened to me very often when they were with me. 

501. (Chairman.) Under the present strict system 
of supervision by petty officers they appear to have 
improved in. their general behaviour -—I suppose 
they are much the same as they used to be ; there is 
not much difference; the general tone would be the 
same, I fancy. : 

502. And you do not think that is good ?—Not so 
high as it ought to be. .I do not think it is; there 
may be a difference. since I left. I have been away 
for more than a year. _ 

503. You think that there would be a higher tone if 
there were less supervision, or supervision by a diffe- 
rent class to that of ships’ corporals >—I think so. 

504, (Rev. O. Gordon.) Do you attach much im- 
portance to as far as possible reducing the number of 
subjects in which the young gentlemen are instructed ? 
—I really do not know in what number of subjects 
they are instructed. 

505. Without going into what the questions are, as a 
medical question do you think that the boys would be 
better in health if they had less subjects to distract 
their minds, and were not required to go from one to 
the other ?—I would. certainly reduce their time of 
study. 

006. Is the Committee to understand. that you 
object in a medical point of view to the amount of 
study which they undergo ?—Certainly. 

507) (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) You have had oppor- 
tunities when the young gentlemen first joined. the 
ship of observing their physical appearance ?—I have 
generally come on board and seen them. . 

508. Will you state generally what your-impression 
was ?—As a rule they looked pretty well; some boys 
were a little indifferent-looking. 

_ 509. Did they give-you at all the idea of havin 
been mentally over-taxed when they first came ?—I 
think not ; I did not observe that. Ds 

510. Did you find that the improvement while here 
was what it. ought to be?—Yes. 

511. They physically developed ?—Yes, excepting 
on that occasion when the epidemic existed, and then 
they were below par. . 

512. (Chairman.) You think, speaking generally, 
that their development was in proportion to what it 
would have been in any other good school ?—I think 
So, quite. 

513. Can you state to the Committee upon what 
footing the medical establishment on shore is, whether 
it is a hospital or sick quarters ?—Sick quarters ; we 
have not a regular staff appointment as hospital 
surgeon, merely the charge of, sick quarters. 

_ 514. It is in point of fact a separate establishment ? 
—Quite separate; the medical officer has no power. or 
authority to come on board this ship to say or suggest 
anything. If he did, the medical officer here would 
consider that it was an interference. 

515. He is under the control of the captain of the 
“¢ Britannia ” ?—Yes. 

516. (Mr. Busk.) With regard to the appointment 
of one officer to both establishments, are you of opinion 
that it would be advantageous for the same gentleman 
to attend cases of scarlet fever on shore and then 
come on board. and visit the boys here ?—Certainly 
not ; that would not do at all. 

517. On occasions like that there must be two offi- 
cers ?—In this way : the medical officer of the ship 


would send the cases on shore to a gentleman to take 


charge of. The superior officer need not have charge 
of them; you could tell off a medical officer to take 
charge of infectious cases, as in other naval hospitals. 

518. The meaning of your recommendation is that 
the medical man in charge of the sick quarters should 
be a sort of subordinate to the surgeon on board ?— 
Or put it the other way and make the shore man the 
superior offtcer. . . 

519. And. have an assistant on board ?—Yes, 

520. It would require two officers ‘then ?-—I should 
say three as now ;) you'cannot/reduce the number. As 
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soon as a case of scarlet fever is discovered, it ought 
to be sent on shore'at/once. = 

521. You think that the principal medical officer of 
the “ Britannia ” should reside on shore >—Yes ; when 
any epidemic breaks out he can send a surgeon in 
charge of the infectious cases.. I think that the medi- 
eal officer on; shore should have the control of the 
whole department. 

522, But in other respects it should be just the 
same as now ?—Yes; I think you will see the ne- 
cessity of doing as I say. 

523. I thought you recommended that the medical 
officer of the “ Britannia” should attend the cases on 
shore P—That could not be done. 

524. With regard to the question of hammocks, if 
you found that the majority of the boys on board pre- 
ferred sleeping in a hammock to a bed, should you 
wish to modify the opinion you expressed?—Not atall, 

525. Did you ever examine a boy when lying in 
a hammock to see whether he could stretch himself 
and so on ?—I have tried it myself; it is not so com- 
fortable as a four-poster bed excepting at sea. Your 
arms are squeezed into your sides, and there is a great 
deal of difficulty in turning. 

526. You do not know as a matter of fact that ill 
effects have been produced by it ?—I do not. 

527. With regard to the sewage of the town of 
Dartmouth, is it a fact that itis drained by sewers 
opening into the river ?>—Yes. 

528. Are you sure of that >—Quite certain ; there 
are few cess-pits ; the sewer from the sick quarters 
hospital comes right down into the river. 

529. There is a drain into the river there ?—The 
drains generally are carried into the river; there are 
very few cess-pits. 

530. Do you think it is very likely that the sewage 
runs out in the manner you have described ; is it not 
the case that during the rising of the tide the mouths 
of the sewers would be always closed ?—I think there 
may be some means of closing them, but it is imper- 
fectly carried out. 

581. It could only happen at the ebb of the tide? 
—The sewage at present which is out in the river 
before the tide begins to flow must come up. 

582. The sewers naturally, when the tide is ebbing, 
would empty themselves, and the sewage would be 
carried out to sea.. If the ship were placed below the 

‘town it would come in the way of all the sewage. 
There is a very large body of salt water—I do not 
know the depth of it—into which the sewage of a small 
town half a mile off enters ; do you think that that 
could produce any sensible effect upon the water 
here ?—TI am inclined to think that it might. 

588. You are aware, I suppose, that the Seamen’s 
Hospital at Greenwich was there for 25 years ?—Yes. 

534, Are you aware whether the sewage of London 
ever reached Greenwich ?—I should think it did. 
I thought that there had been complaints about. the 
effluvium from the river there. 

535. There was a smell from the river, but not from 
that P—However, there the sewage was ; it came into 
the river, and the ship was lying there. 

536. Do you think that the draining of buildings on 
shore, to limit ourselves to that question, is as easily 
effected as drainage from the ship ?—I would rather 
have the drainage and ventilation of an establishment 
on shore than of'a ship in a river. 

587. Did you ever see any buildings on shore ven- 
tilated and drained as well as this ship is at the present 
time ?—Yes, better as far as the persons living on 
board are concerned, because I say that you cannot 
get ventilation without draught. 

538. But speaking of the drainage here, it flows 
direct into a vast body of sea water, and is carried 
‘away at once ?—Yes, the drainage may be more per- 
fect, because there can be no accumulation, but the 
ventilation and warmth would not be so good as that 
which you would get in an establishment on shore, 
and then again you have that objectionable bilge 
water, meer 8 , 
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539. You'do not mean to assert that the drainage 
of land buildings could be equal to ‘the drainage of a 
ship ?—No, because in'a ship there’ can be no accumu- 
lation at all. wp) 

540. Just another word with regard to a building 
on shore. Would it be so advantageous with regard 
to keeping up the strict quarantine regulations that 
are kept up in a ship?—I do not sée much differenée 
in that respect, as there is constant ‘communication 
kept up by a number of servants, and the ship’s com- 
pany, who go on shore and then come on board. 

541. Would that be greater than the number of 
servants going in and out of a building on shore P— 
In a college on shore you would do away with the 
ship’s company to begin with, and you would not 
require so many servants. 

542, Then your opinion is, I gather, that quarantine 
regulations might be kept up with greater regularity 
in a. shore establishment than in a ship which has 
only communication with the shore by water ?—So far 
as the communication is concerned between the ship 
and the shore. I do not attach much importance to 
that ; you have the men always going backwards and 
forwards ; there are a number of men, and they have 
communication with their families. You do not know 
where they go ; they may go on shore and get some 
disease or other, and. bring it on board from their 
families. 

543. With regard to some other cases which oc- 
curred during your time in sick quarters, I find among 
them two cases of asthma ; have you any recollection 
of those cases >—I remember two little delicate boys 
that were admitted with it. . 

544. You think they were admitted with it ?—Yes, 
no doubt of it. 

545. There were also two cases of epilepsy ?—One 
case in my time. ; 

546. I suppose the youth must have been admitted 
with it Oh yes, no doubt. 

547. Then there was another case of psoriasis ?— 
Yes. 

548. Did he come with it ?—Yes; he had been 
under treatment for it when he was admitted, and’ it 
disappeared, but came back again. 
re 549. It was not produced by his living here -— 

Yo. 

550. ‘There are certain cases in this sick-list which 
could not have arisen in any way whem here, but 
which must have been admitted, the boys must have 
had the complaints when they came here ?—Quite so, 
no doubt of it. 


551. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) Do you consider that 
life on board. this ship in its present sanitary condition 
is likely to develope a first-rate healthy physique in 
the boys?—lI think that the boys are very healthy 
and strong now. 

552. I think you said that the boys improved gene- 
rally in appearance during the time they were on 
board this ship ?—I think so. 

558. Did it ever strike ‘youcwhen the boys came 
here that they had an overworked appearance in any 
way ?—I never observed that. 


554. (Chairman.) Are you aware that there is no 
bilge water whatever in this ship at the present time ? 
—TI was not aware of that; I thought it was pumped 
out twice daily. 

555, There is pumping twice a day, but there is no 
bilge water.—I do not know what it can be then. 

550. The inside of the ship is perfectly dry, and the 
keelson and the timbers (which are solid) are per- 
fectly dry. The water that is pumped out comes 
from between -the outer skin of the ship and the 
timbers, and is taken away from’ that part without 
ever rising 'to the upper surface of the timbers at all; 
there is no water whatever in this ship’s bilges.—It 
is very recent then. I look upon all water which 
comes from between the skins of the ship as what 
would go to form bilge water, if it were to accumu- 
late, It was wonderful the amount of timber that 
was taken out of her; it was enormous. 
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557. The timber that was taken out was the longi- 
tudinals for the boilers and engines ?—I cannot state. 

558. At this moment the surface of the timbers 
appears to be perfectly dry and sweet, and when we 
went round the holds between 11 and 12 the other 
night we could perceive nothing.—There is no doubt 
that she has wonderfully improved ; still I imagine 
from what was occurring in my time that she never 
would be perfectly sweet without great care ; of course 
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great care is taken, but the question is, would she be 


_ 80 sweet if the greatest care were not taken? I think 


not. 


558a. If you do not keep the drains of buildings 
flushed they will smell; if they are not properly ven- 
tilated they will accumulate gases that will be fatal to 
the house ?—Quite so. At one time it was thought 
impossible to keep this ship sweet. 


The witness withdrew. 


Dartmouth, Tuesday, 30th June 1874. 


PRESENT : ; 
Rear ApmiraL EDWARD BRIDGES. RICE, Presipenr, 


Caprain WiLtiAM Granam, R.N. 
Caprain THE Hon. WaALter C. Carpenter, R.N. 
Tue REVEREND OszorNE Gorpon, B.D. 


Tue ReverenD Henry A. Moraan, M.A. 
GeorGcE Busx, Esq., F.R.S., F.R.C.S. 
Jamus Vaucuan, Esq, RN. 


Marx H. Rosinson, Esgq., Secretary. 


Witt1am Conno.ty, Esq., M.D., Staff Surgeon, 2nd Class, R.N., called again and further examined. ° 


559. (Chairman.) Have you the measurements of 
the cadets’ sleeping places ?—I have. | 

560, Will you be good enough to give them to the 
Committee ?—I have made them out in a rough sort 
of way, so that I cannot altogether vouch for their 
accuracy. ' 

561. An approximation will answer the purpose. 
—That is all it is. af 

562. In the state in which you have prepared it 
can you say roughly what the air space is ?—Yes, 
the sleeping deck of the ‘ Britannia,” roughly esti- 
mated, comes to 38,351 cubic feet. From that is to be 
déducted five trunk hatchways, 2,407 cubic feet; one 
cabin, 845 cubie feet, and for beams and stanchions 
about 2,000 cubic feet ; that comes to 5,252 cubic feet, 
leaving 33,099 cubic feet available, inclusive of chests, 
hammocks, &c., so that with 60 cadets berthed as at 
present it allows, say, 550 cubic feet to each. The 
superficial area is 5,478 square feet, allowing 91 square 
feet to each. 

563. Can you give any rough estimate of the aper- 
tures for the admission of fresh, and emission of heated, 
air from this sleeping deck at night ?—I have not 
measured the ports. 

564. There are according to order four ports always 
open and sometimes six ?>—Yes, something like that, 
it is of course regulated by the weather. 

565. Have you measured the hatchway apertures ? 
—The direct communications with the external air 
are as follows :—In the “ Britannia ”— 

- 125 sq.ft. 
6 side scuttles each 5 inches in diameter ) 
1 midship ,, » 12 a3 
1. ” ” ” 9 
The scuttles have recently been cut on my recom- 

mendation. The midship ones are fitted with funnels 
opening on the poop, and are intended to act as up- 
takes. The communications with the other parts of 
the ship are as follows :—the after bulkhead has two 
doors and six windows, which equal 48-24 square feet. 

The fore bulkhead opening into bath rooms has one door 
and three windows, equalling 29°39 square feet. Three 
hatchways opening into middle deck give 98°17 square 
feet, and two hatchways opening into the deck above, 
68°45 square feet ; making a total of 244:25 square 
feet. In the “ Hindostan ” the available space on the 


2 sqre. ft, 


cadet sleeping deck (including chests, hammocks, é&ec.), 


measured from the French study to the cadet cor- 
poral’s cabin bulkhead, is 41,458 cubic feet, so that 
with 36 cadets berthed as at present it allows 1,150 
cubic feet to each. The superficial area is 5,840 square 
feet, allowing 164 square feet of deck to each cadet. 
The communication with external air direct is by 


24 ports (bow ports, being outside of portion of devk 
occupied by cadets, not included), 189-9 square feet. 
The communication with other parts of ship is by— 


i Square feet, 
6 hatchways leading to orlop deck - 184:6 
8 


ay Bs main ,, 222°8 


gist 857-4 * 
(The following paper handed in.)— 
“« Ports ordered to be kept open at night : 


Summer. Winter. 


All - 


Orlop deck — - All. 


Cadets’ sleeping 
deck. 


Main deck - 


Servants’ sleep- 
ing deck, 

Cadets’ mess- 
room. 

Lower deck = - 

Seamanship room 

Closets - - 

Cadets’ sleeping 
deck. 


Middle deck - 


Men’s sleeping 
‘deck. 
Cadets’ 

room, . 
Model room - 


bath 


Orlop deck d 


Two after ports 
each side ; two 
foremost. star- 
board ; one 
foremost port 
side. 

Kvery alternate 
port. 

One port and.all 
skylights, 

All - 


All ~ - 


All, and doors - 
All - - 
Two after ports 


each side, two 
foremost star- 
board side, and 
one foremost 
port side. 


Every alternate 


port. 
Two each side - 
Two - - 
Skylights. and 
ports. 


Two each side; 
forward and 
aft. 


Four. 
Two skylights. 


Six: three each 
side. 

Six ports. 

Four and doors. 

All. 

Two after and 
one foremost 
on each side, 


Four. 

Two. | 

One, and_ lee 
skylights, 

Lee skylights. 


Two forward. 


“ Captain’s skylights, ventilators of cook’s galleys, 
cloak-room ports, &c. always open.” 
566.-Have you anything to suggest with reference 
to the berthing of the cadets on board ?—If the 
number was increased much J should like to make 


use of other decks. 


I should, in 


the event of a 
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considerable increase, like to have them dispersed 
over the ship more. 

567. What do you mean by a considerable in- 
crease ?>—Perhaps 30 to 40 more. 

568. Can you give the Committee any information 
as to the size of the studies?—The average in the 
“ Britannia” is about 3,800 cubic feet. 

569. And in the “ Hindostan ” ?—About 3,940 cubic 
feet. 

570. What is the average number of boys put into 
the classes ?—The number is sometimes as low as 4; 
seldom over 10 or 12. 

571. If the number of cadets was increased on 
board the “Britannia” are there not now spare 
studies ?—Yes. 

572. How many ?—I think there are two in this 
ship not used, and one in the “ Hindostan,” given up 
to the drawing master. He has had more than he had 
before. 

573. More than he need have ?—He has got what is 
equivalent to four studies. 

574. Four studies of the dimensions you have given? 
—I should think about that; he has got one study 

. 5,800 cubic feet, that is the aftermost study, and he 
has got what is equivalent to nearly three other studies 
besides. 

575. I understand that if the complement of cadets 
was increased by 50, the existing study accommoda- 
tion would not be insufficient ?—No, it would be sufii- 
cient I think, with due attention to ventilation. 

576. Have you been through the studies when the 
boys have been at work ?—Yes, occasionally. 

577. In winter or in summer ?—Both. 

578. Are they stuffy at all?—As a rule they are 
not, but some of the instructors are rather afraid of 
draughts and cold, and on that account they are 
inclined to shut out the fresh air ; others are less sharp 
in that respect. 

579. Have you any suggestion to make to the Com- 
mittee as to an improvement in the ventilation of the 
studies ?—I would not like to lay down a hard and 
fast law of any sort as to opening skylights and doors. 

580. That is not what I mean. Supposing you 
were to suggest open fire-places if possible ?—I think 
that open fire-places would be better than anything 
else ; they have steam stoves in this ship, and I think 
that open fire-places on sanitary grounds would be 
preferable, as in the “ Hindostan.” 

581. You think that the hot water arrangements 
might perhaps have something to do with the stuffi- 
ness ’—Yes, they make it stuffy ; there is no ventilation 
like there would be with an open fire-place. 

582. Have you any other suggestion to offer to the 
Committee with reference to the health of the cadets, 
or any arrangement which would in your opinion add 


to their physical welfare ?— Nothing else occurs to me 


at present beyond what I have already said. 

583. Can you give us the weekly sick list p—I have 
just made out a sick list; 52 cadets have been entered 
on the sick list since I took charge, that is, from the 
27th of last August. 

584. Can you give the Committee the number of 
days of sickness ?—Here it is (handing in the same), 
and here is another paper respecting the health of 
the ship’s company ; these papers give every particular 
as to disposal and so on. 

585. Have you had any instance since you have 
been here of any disease having been brought on 
board the ship by the married men of the crew who 
live on shore, so far as you know 2?—No, none that I 
know of. ' 

586. (Mr. Vaughan.) What has been the per-cent- 
age of sick for the year amongst the cadets ?—I have 
not computed it. I can give you an idea of the 
ship’s company and the cadets mixed together ; they 
are all upon one sick list there. 

587. 1 want to see the difference between yours and 
the ordinary sick lists of ships, which usually are from 
3 to 5 per cent. J suppose you are much lower ?—It 
can be easily ascertained from the papers I have given. 
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588. (Mr. Busk.) With reference to the exira- 
ordinarily small number of cases sent to sick quarters 
in 1872—only four—can you tell me whether that is 
owing to the better sanitary condition of the vessel, or 
is it that cases were retained on: board, and not sent 
ashore ?—That I can only answer from hearsay, as I 
had not then charge of the ship. I joined her in 
1873, but the present improved state of the holds as 
regards ventilation, &¢., dates from 1871. The limber 
boards were then removed and the bilge water tapped 
from between the ship’s timbers and the outer plank- 
ing; also several ventilating shafts were introduced. 

589. I suppose we must not\conclude from the small 
number of cases sent to sick quarters, that that was an 
urusually healthy year, or are we justified in arriving 
at that conclusion ?>—I should think you are to a cer- 
tain extent. 

590. We have been informed that owing to the cir- 
cumstance of the surgeon at that time being a resident 
here he was not inclined to send cases on shore, but 
kept them on board ?—If he had had bad cases he 
could not have avoided sending them on shore without 
violating Admiralty orders. 

591. ‘Then it is a proof that there was no severe 
epidemic here ?—If there had been an epidemic he 
could not have kept the cases on board. It would 
be most unjustifiable to do so. 

592. There might have been the same number of 
colds as at other times ?—Probably there were, and of 
other minor complaints. 

593. (Chairman.) What is the position of the 
medical officer in charge of sick quarters here in 
reference to you ?—He has no authority over me. 

594, Or you over him, I suppose ?— No; he stands 
in the same relation to me as the Inspector General 
at Plymouth Hospital does. I send my cases to him 
for treatment, and when they are cured, he sends them 
back. 

595. (Mr. Busk.) It has been suggested by one of 
the witnesses that it would be advantageous if the 
whole medical service of the two establishments were 
under one head, and that the medical officer should 
reside on shore. What is your opinion about that ?— 
J think the officer in medical charge of the “Bri- 
tannia”’ ought to be as independent as that of any 
other ship. 

596. Am I to take it that you do not agree with 
him in that view ?—Yes. I do not. 

597. Do you consider that the present division is 
advantageous ?—I do. 

598. Have you formed an opinion upon that sub- 
ject at all ?—I do not think any change would be an 
improvement at all. 

599. Do you not think it would be very disadvan- 
tageous in the case of an epidemic of scarlet fever. 
The medical officer who resides on shore and had 
charge of these cases would be excommunicated as it 
were from coming on board ship ?—He should be kept 
totally distinct. 

600. There was an epidemic that lasted for three 
months, and during the whole of that time it would 
have been imprudent for the medical attendant to 
come among these boys ?—That very question, I 
believe, led to some ill feeling among former medical 
officers. ; 

601. It would exclude them from coming on board ? 
— Quite so. - 

602. (ev. H. A. Morgan.) “Two cadets have in- 
formed us that in the institutions at which they were 
prepared prior to coming here, their hours of study were 
respectively 105 and 11 hours per day. Now, as a 
medical officer do you think that those hours were too 
many for boys of their age P—Quite excessive. 

603. We were informed yesterday by several of the 
witnesses that the boysimproved in appearance during 
their stay on board the “ Britannia ;” putting other 
causes aside, do you not consider that the great dimi- 
nution in their hours of study here, which are six hours 
and 35 minutes, accounted to a great extent for their 
improved appearance ?—I daresay it did. 


The witness withdrew. 
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~ Srare-Commanper Saumur, W. Browns, R.N., called and examined. 


603. ( Chairman.) How long have you served on 
board the “ Britannia” ?—For three years. 

604. Have you superintended the alterations which 
have been made in the holds of the ship ?—I have. 

605. Can you inform the Committee what the state 
of the holds was before the alterations were made ? 
—They were in a very bad state. é 

606. When you cleared them was there any fungus 
found ?—In several places there were fungi and 
slime. : 

607. That was under the ballast, I suppose ?—It 
was under the platform, not under the ballast, but 
under the platform in, places which you could not get 
at. 

608. What do you mean by the platform ?—There 
was a platform which was built about five feet above 
the keelson which was intended for ventilators con- 
nected with the ports forward and the ports aft, but 
the ports were not big enough to admit the draught, 
and the stench used to accumulate in the centre of 
the ship under that platform. 

609. Was this platform intended for ventilation over 
the keelson ?—Yes. 

610. Was that five feet above the keelson inacces- 
sible >There, were four or five doors in different 
parts of the flooring, but the places of which I have 
spoken the men could not get at, they were too small. 

611.. Was. the smell in the ship very, perceptible at 
that time ?—Yes. . 

612, Was it worse than that which occasionally 
arises. in) a seagoing, ship, or much the same kind of 
thing ?—It was very, much the same. 

613. Do you, consider from what you have seen 
done here that the timbers, of this ship are rotten at 
the lower parts?—I think that in many cases they 
are... 

614.,Do. you think that that rotten timber at pre- 
sent, produces any bad effect ?—None whatever, be- 
cause all the bad places are covered in. 

615. With what.?—With cement. 

616. There is no such thing, so far as the Committee 
can, observe, as bilge water >—None whatever. 

617. And the surface of the timbers is perfectly 
dry ?—Perfectly, 

618. Have you, looked at the holds in damp 
weather .?-—Yes. 

619. Do you see any difference in the state of the 
surface of the timbers at that time ?—Just the usual 
thing:that you generally see on whitewash ; in certain 
places you will see a slight damp, but only the usual 


- thing that you will always see in damp weather. 


620. So far as you can judge, do you think it 
would be possible to have any other ship whose holds 
could be brought to..a better state than that in which 
the holds. of the “Britannia” now are?—I do not 


think it is possible to get a ship’s hold into a better 


state. 

621. You do not think that the substitution of any 
ship for the “Britannia” would be an advantage ?— 
I do not ; of course if you had a ship perfectly new 
and good it would be better than this ship, as in my 
opinion some of her timbers are bad. 

622. But there is no smell or evil existing from the 
present state of things ?—There is no smell at present, 
but in course of time they must give out. 

623. Is it your opinion that the existing state of 
things on board the “ Britannia,” which appears to be 
very healthy and clean, is kept up only by incessant 
watchfulness and care, and that if that watchfulness 
and care were relaxed, an unwholesome state of things 
would arise, or do you. think it is easy to keep her up 
to the present mark ?—I think now that it is easy to 
keep her up to her present mark ; the most common 
care will keep her in the state in which she now is. 

624. You have been here. three years ; what is your 
idea of the general. physical state of the cadets ; do 
you think that they come up to the standard you would 
desire to see ?—Yes, many of them do; many of them 
are weak when they come here, and they are improved 
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by the routine which they have gone through when 
they leave here. , 
625. Do you think that they are at all overworked ? 


—TI think in the winter time the routine is rather’ 


hard for them, but in summer I think it is all right. 

626. In what respect do you think that the winter 
routine is rather hard ?—They go ashore in the after- 
noon, for an hour and forty-five minutes skylarking, 
and then they go to study directly they come on 
board, when I do not think they are fit for it. iid 

627. Would you like to see the hours of study 
diminished ?—I would. 


628. To what extent ?—I can hardly say that, but 


I would carry the same routine as there is in the 
summer through the winter. 

629. You object to something, what is it ?—I object 
to sending the boys on’shore directly after dinner, in 
the winter time, till 3 o’clock. : 

€30. We understood that the boys always went to 
school after dinner ?—That is the summer routine— 
in the winter time the boys go on shore for an hour 
and forty-five minutes for skylarking, and when they 
come on board they go to study directly, and I do 
not think they are then fitted for study; they do not 
pay the same attention as they do in the afternoon in 
the summer time. 

631. What would you substitute for that ?—I would 
carry on the same routine right through summer and 
winter, except that I would reduce the afternoon study 
an hour in winter. ids nae 

632. Haye you any opinion to offer upon the “police 
with regard, to the cadets ?—None, unless you have 
gentlemen in the room of corporals.. ' 

633. You would prefer-gentlemen to corporals ?— 
Certainly | 

634. You think that the corporals are objectionable, 
however well they may perform their duties ?—I do 
not think it is right to put men of that sort over 
young gentlemen, when shortly after the young 
gentlemen have to command those men or men in the 
same position. : 

635. Do you think that the cadets would do equally 
well with less supervision ; you do not, you say, like 
the present system, but. from what you have seen of 
it is there anything particular which you do not like ? 
—No, I cannot say that, but I do not think it is a 


right system. . : 


- 686. You have a theoretical. objection to it ?— 
Knowing the service as I do, I do not think it is 
right; we might have gentlemen ushers, or there are 
lots of officers who might come into the ship, and the 
young gentlemen would look up to them much more 
than they can possibly do to a corporal. . 

637. (Rev. O. Gordon.) Are the .corporals posted 
about on shore to observe the conduct of the cadets 
when they are there, and to make reports upon them ? 
—Yes, they have their glasses, and they can observe 
these boys wherever they go. 

638. If a corporal. made a report about a young 
gentleman, and that young gentleman denied the fact 
alleged against him, would the corporal’s word he taken 
or the word of the young gentleman ?—I do not know. 
I cannot answer that question. : 

639. (Captain the Hon. W. Carpenter.) 1 think 
you have charge of the instruction of the young 
gentlemen in seamanship ?—Yes. I have had for the 
last six months. 

640. Are you satisfied with the number of hours 
bestowed upon that subject ?—No. 

641. How many hours’ instruction do they have ?— 
I have them once a week for three weeks, and on ‘the 
fourth week twice. 

642, How long each time ?—One watch in the fore- 
noon for three hours, and the other watch for two and 
a half hours in the afternoon. — 

648. Do you have any difficulty in getting them to 
remember what you. teach them ?—The third and 
fourth terms generally are difficult to teach. 
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644. The third and fourth are the last two terms? 
—The' fourth term afe passing out. 

645. Will you be. kind enough to state why you 
have: difficulty with those terms ?—They have more 
to learn of the other studies; and for the short time 
Lhave them down with me, it is not teaching them, 
but cramming them to get them ready for their 
examinations. 

646. Do you attribute to their not getting marks 
for seamanship their not making the progress you 
would wish ?—It has all to do with it ; the boys do 
not take any interest whatever in seamanship after 
they get into those terms. 

647. I daresay you have heard frequent complaints 
made’in the service that these young gentlemen, after 
all the careful training which they have had in the 
“ Britannia,” when they go into seagoing ships or 
other ‘ships, know little or nothing of seamanship ; do 
you believe that is the case ?—I{ can see it now. I 
have known it when in a seagoing ship, and can see 
the reason why now. 

648. What is the reason?—They cram to such a 
degree from books, that when they get to sea they 
know nothing practically about a ship. 

649. Do you think that the variety and difficulty of 
the other subjects which they have. to get up have 
something to do with the small amount of seamanship 
which they learn ?—I do. 

650. Is the Committee to understand that you would 
consider that the number of subjects and the extent 
to which those subjects go is too great, and that. they 


should be as far as possible reduced ?—In seamanship ? — 


‘651, In all things generally I mean ?—I. would 
rather only answer to seamanship. I cannot answer 
with certainty to any of the other subjects.. I think 
we have too much seamanship for the time.) 

652. You think you teach too much, and you would 
reduce your teaching to the elements of seamanship, 
is that what I am to understand ?—I think that I 
ought to have double the time'to teach the boys what I 
am expected to, to make them doit properly. I would 
recommend that the time for seamanship should be 
doubled. ; : 

653. (Rev. O. Gordon.) In fact: they would know 
more if you taught less ?—Yes, they would know more. 


- by heart ?—Yes, many will take a book and 
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654. (Captain the Hon. W. Carpenter.) Do you find 


in asking them questions that they are apt to answer 
; go right 
through it by heart. oan 

655. (Captain Graham.) Do you think that. the 
boys who come here come with a desire to learn sea- 
manship, and take more interest in it than they do 
in their other studies? — The first and the second 
terms take a great interest in seamanship, and then 
when they get into the other terms they fall of. I 
think there ought to be a certain number of marks. 

656. Did I understand you to say that you found 
the boys fagged after skylarking on shore ?—In the 
winter time they have not the same life in them, and 
they do not take the same interest. that they generally 
do when they come down in the afternoon. 

657. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) Are the corporals who 
attend to the boys on board ship the same men) who 
watch them with glasses when on shore ?—Yes. 

658. Do they object to this system of surveillance— 
men standing about observing their movements ?-—I 
have never asked any of them... 

659. is there a good spirit existing between the 
boys and the corporals ?—Yes, I think so. Some of 
the boys are fourth term boys. 

660. (Captain the Hon. W. Carpenter.) Are you 
satisfied with the mast in the ship for the exercise of 
the young cadets ?—We only use it in the forenoon 
for exercising aloft. We use the ‘* Dapper.” 

661. Do you think it would be an-improvement if 
the ship were rigged fully with three masts ?—No. 
I do not think it would be of any use.’ 

662. You think that the foremast as it is and the 
bowsprit are sufficient ?—Yes, quite. 

663. Do the.young gentlemen go aloft ?—Yes..__ 

664. Do they skylark aioft ?—In ‘the morning they 
are exercised there. 

665. Imean voluntarily ?— Yes, the first.and second 
term boys, especially when they first come on the 
ship, but after that they. get rather tired of sea- 
manship. ‘There area few who go on with it in the 
3rd and 4th terms who come out very bright, but 
others after they have been in the ship for a year 
do not take any interest in it. 


The witness withdrew. 


Caprain THE Hon. Firzgeraytp A. C. Foxy, R.N., called and examined. 


666. ( Chairman.) How long have you commanded 
this ship ?—For three years on the 1st. of September. 

667. Are you satisfied with the existing system of 
education generally on board ‘the ‘ Britannia,” or 
should you desire to recommend any modification of 
it ?—I should recommend its being modified slightly, 
inasmuch as the subjects are’ in my opinion ico nu- 
merous. I would do away with grammar. 

668. That is as to the final examination ?—Yes. J 
would drop history, and I would do away with learn- 
ing poetry and only use literature in a reading point 
of view ; also the physical geography I would modify 

669. In using the word “modify,” what do you 
mean ?—I would reduce the quantity. 


***670. You would reduce the number’ of questions? 


—TI would make them easier. -I think that the physi- 
eal geography might be worked up with the navigation 
so far as tides, eclipses, and those sort of things ¢o, I 


~ would not go so deep into physical geography as they 


do now. 
- 671. Do you recommend’ any alteration of the 


mathematical ‘course ?— None further than that the 


examination papers should be set capable of ‘meeting 


oh Per 


_the capacity of weak boys as well as strong boys. 


i] 


672. Doyou mean physically weak boys ?—Mentally 


_weak boys. 


673. Are you satisfied with the physical conditions 


of life on board the “Britannia” ?—I do not think 


they can be betier. 
674. Were you at Eton ?—Yes,- 


y 
- 


difficult to prove that such was the case. 


675. Do you think that he. physical condition: of 


the boys here is as good as that of the Eton boys ?—I 
think it is. 
676. Did you find the existing system of supervision 


by petty officers in existence when you came ‘here ?’ 


—Yes. 
677. Just as it is now ?—Yes. 
678. Do you approve of it ?—I do, 


679. Do you approve of. it absolutely, or only rela- 
tively ?—I approve of it absolutely, if, properly con- 
ducted. 

680. You see no objection whatever, to the, super- 
vision of these young gentlemen by men. of a lower 
clays of life —Not in the least if the tone of the 
cadets is good; 

681. Have you ever, had..any complaints, of bad 
manners towards the cadets, on the part of the cadet 
corporals ?—I have had. reports on, one or two occa- 
sions that the cadet corporal has not behaved in a 
sufficiently respectful manner, but it has been very 
I have 
always taken the greatest precaution to warn the 
petty officers that if they err in that direction twice 


» they, leave the ship, 


682. What class of petty officers ?—They are all 
ships’ police. 

683. How are the ships’ corporals selected, and 
by whom ?—I have never asked for a special ‘ships’ 
corporal without having mentioned that 1 wanted'one 
of an unexceptionable character to fill a very important 
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position, and I have generally received the man I 
wanted. 

684. To whom do you apply ?—I apply to the 
commander-in-chief at Portsmouth. 

685. Do you usually get what is required for this 
difficult duty ?—I have no reason to find fault with any 
of them. Of course they are like all other men in their 
position, they require looking after ; there is no doubt 
about that. The reason why you could not do without 
cadets’ police is because all the cadets average so much 
about the same age that it is impossible to get any 
monitor system to work properly among them. 

686. You do not see your way to any junior naval 
officers coming here for a time?—I should doubt 
much the working of it. It is the duty of the 
corporal to attend to them when they are washing, 
and to see that their lights are put out at their chests ; 
and that is a sort of duty which, although it might 
ve ordered to be done, would not be properly done 
by a commissioned officer. 

687. Do you think that any advantage would be 
gained by having gentlemen to do any part of the 
duty which is now done by the corporals ?—I think 
that that might be an advantage if you could pick 
out an individual who was thoroughly adapted for 
the position. 

688. Take, for instance, a gentleman whom we 
haye examined here—the assistant surgeon, who ap- 
peared to be very much at home with the cadets. If 
you could have young naval officers with them instead 
of the corporals—not to do the police duties of the 
ship such as you have described, but to be with them 
at any other times when they are looked after by 
the police—do you think it would be a good thing ? 
—No; I do not think they would do for that. I have 
to rely entirely upon the corporals for »seeing that 
the cadets do not break bounds, and that would be 
a very difficult and disagreeable duty for an officer 
to perform, and it would, indeed, be almost impossible 
for him to doit. As far as attending to the young 
gentlemen in the cricket field is concerned, I am 
inclined to think that the more they are left alone the 
better I like it, so long as they behave themselves well. 
There is no corporal stationed at the field; the man 
who attends to the cricket field is out on his rounds, 
watching the cadets, who may try to break bounds 
or do anything they ought not to. 

689. How many of the corporals are on the look 
out >—One every day. 

690. As a matter of fact the cadets are not under 
an incessant supervision; one man cannot look over 
the 16 square miles of country the cadets have ?— 
Certainly not. . 

691. Therefore, if there is only one.of these men 
on duty to go about from piace to place he cannot 
exercise a very minute and vexatious supervision 
over these young. gentlemen ?—The duty of the 
corporals is such that a well behaved cadet in the 


'« Britannia” would not be aware that there was a 


corporal of any sort looking out or superintending or 
having anything to do with him. It is only such 
cadets as are doing wrong, and put themselves in a 
wrong position, that are ever aware that there is such 
a thing as a cadet corporal over them. 

692. (Rev. O. Gordon.) Would it be the duty of 
the corporal to warn the cadets if he saw them on the 
verge of the limit assigned to them ?—Certainly, and 
whenever they have been warned I have never had a 
case where the warning. was disobeyed. 

693. It has never happened that a corporal has 
made. a report against a cadet, the truth of which the 
cadet denied ?—It has happened once or twice that the 
cadets have denied what the corporal has said, but 
then I have investigated the matter closely and have 
found that the cadets told the falsehood and not the 
corporal. 

694. (Chairman.) Are you quite satisfied with the 
sleeping arrangements of the “ Britannia” ?—-Yes. I 
think the ventilation is good, in my own mind'I do 
not think you could better it, mated 
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695. You do not think that beds would be better 
than hammocks ?—No, not on board ship. I have 
suggested that if the hammocks are so run down and 
considered by medical officers to be at all unhealthy, 
that I would submit a plan whereby beds might be 
substituted, but my own opinion is, that it would be 
better to leave things as they are if you have the boys 
trained on board a ship. 

696. Looking at the satisfactory state of the “ Bri- 
tannia” at this moment, have you any remarks to offer 
to the Committee as to the relative values of a ship 
and a college on shore. I mean, assuming that the 
ship is perfectly satisfactory, would you like to see 
a college on shore substituted for it ?—If the ship is 
perfectly satisfactory in all her bearings, I prefer the 
ship to a college, but she requires much attention 
to keep her up to that satisfactory state, and I think 
if she were allowed to go back into an unsatisfactory 
state I would prefer a college. 

697. 1870 was the year of the epidemic, was it not ? 
— Yes. 

698. Was there any fever in this ship after you 
took command of her ?—A few isolated cases—one or 
two. : 

699. What was the state of the holds when you 
came into her ?—They were apparently very clean, 
but owing to the way in which the keel of the ship 
had been decked over the ballast it was rendered quite 
impossible to clean out alongside the keel, and there 
was foul air and a very bilgy smell. 

700. I believe you removed that casing ?—I asked 
for 14 carpenters, and it took four months to remove 
the whole of the obstruction. I laid the keel open 
from stem to stern, and after doing that the offensive 
smell was gradually removed, and I have now got the 
bilges in a very good state. 

701. The expression “bilge water” does not at 
this moment apply in any respect to the “ Britannia,” 
does it ?—No. I may say that the inner skin of the 
ship has gradually become pure from pouring down 
carbolic acid into the céntre part, and allowing it to 
mix with whatever bilge water there may be in her 
—that has entirely eradicated the evil. — 

702. The ship makes some water, does she not ?—- 
An ordinary quantity. 

703. And that water you draw off from the outer 
side of the timbers of the ship, I think ?—Yes. 

704. Between the timbers and the external plank- 
ing ?—Yes. ; 

“ "05. The timbers are 
filled up. 

706. How thick are they ?—18 inches, I think, 

707. So that you have 18 inches of comparatively 
dry wood below which the water is drawn ?—Yes, 
below which the water is sucked up. 

708. it appears that no numbers are given in the 


solid, are they not ?—Yes, 


/passing out examinations for proficiency in seamanship ; 


—does that meet with your approval?—No. I think 
that they ought to have numbers allotted, or else ap- 
portion the time so as to meet the case—the time 
allowed for sea service. 

709. Will you explain what you mean by that ?— 
They now grant three months for good conduct, and 
nine months for first class in study. 

710. That is 12 months’ time ?—Yes, I would give 
the 12 months’ time the same, but I would allow seven 
months for study, two months for seamanship, and 
three months for good conduct. 

711. Have you formed any opinion as to the nature 
of the examinations for cadets prior to their passing 
into the “ Britannia” ; do you think it is unnecessarily 
severe, looking to the course of study which they have 
to go through in the “ Britannia”?—No, I do not 
think it is. 

712. You do not see your way to any change in 
the present method of keeping discipline in the “ Bri- 
tannia”?—I think that at the present time the dis- 
cipline is good, the cadets are gentlemanly in their 
behaviour, they see the necessity of obedience, and 
they act accordingly, 


—. * 
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718. I think you have expressed a favourable opinion 
with regard to the education on board ship as com- 
pared with that on shore. Do you think that it is of 
importance that the cadets should be brought up in 
constant view of the extreme cleanliness and com- 
pleteness of arrangement which is essential to a well 
ordered ship of war ?—I think that by being on board 
a ship they derive great advantages, both in learning 


what discipline is, and in knowing how to keep them- ' 


selves clean and their chests in order, which advantages 
I do not think could be obtained in a college on shore. 

714. Do you attach any importance to the boys 
constantly seeing a very clean and well ordered state 
of things ?—I do. 

715. Are you quite satisfied with the scale of diet 
on board the “ Britannia” ?—Yes,, * 

716. You have no alteration to recommend ?—No. 
I try to vary it as much as possible, but taking the 
diet. of all the public schools, I am quite certain that 
none will surpass the “ Britannia” in the sufficiency, 
wholesomeness, and nutritiousness-of the articles sup- 

lied. 
cf 717. Some of the members of the Committee have 
desired to ask some questions of some of the cadets 
themselves; do you think that would in any way be 
prejudicial to the discipline of the ship ?—No, not in 
the least. 

718. Then you have no objection whatever to our 
examining them ?—Not in the least. I shall be very 
happy for them to say whatever they like. 

719. (Rev. O.’*Gordon.) With reference to the 
opinions you have expressed about these examinations ; 
there are 14 papers, spread over nine days, Do you 
not think that a week is quite sufficient. time to spend 
in any examination of cadets?—I think so, but the 
papers would have to be curtailed. 

720. Did you ever observe the boys when they first 
came here showing signs of being overworked ?—Not 
when they first come here, but during the passing out 
term I have noticed the boys who have been anxious 
to work up for the first class overdo it; they strain 
their heads rather more than I should wish. 

721. Does that remark apply to all the terms P—To 
the passing out term mostly. 

722. But to all more or less ?—Yes, all more or less ; 
but not so, much in the first, second, and third terms ; 
then the cadets take it more easy than in the fourth 
term. 

723. It has been stated that in seamanship the last 
two terms are not so well up as the first two terms ; 
have you found that to be the case >—That is the case, 
owing to the fact that the boys, knowing that there is 
no reward for seamanship, devote their energies to 
their books and mathematical studies ; they get them- 
selves up in mathematics and those subjects in pre- 
ference to wasting their time for the chance of getting 
a prize for seamanship. 

724, Is the Committee to understand that you 
would like to give more importance to the question of 
seamanship as regards the examinations ?—Yes, I 
think so, Ihave written upon the subject, and asked 
for it three times, but my request has not been 
granted, 

725. Do you find that they forget what they are 
taught in that particular branch ?—No, they do-very 


_ well in seamanship, so well that I think they ought 


to get a reward for it. _ 4 

726. Do you think that they have sufficient hours 
of instruction in that branch ?—Yes. _ 

727. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) With regard to the 
routine of the cadets; they are drilled each morning 
from 15 minutes past 7 to 50 minutes past 7. Is 
that drill carried out in such a way as to be beneficial 
to the vadets as an exercise ?—Yes, it is position 
drill, it sets up the cadets and makes them from 


- slouching boys (when they come as such, which is 


often the case) into upright manly-looking fellows. 
728. Where is that drill held ?—On the main deck 
of the “ Hindostan.” : 
729. And as an exercise you think it is as advan- 
tageous to the cadets as a run in a playground is 
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to the boys in a public school ?—Yes, I think it is 
quite. 

730. Would you prefer seeing that drill carried out 
on shore in the fresh air ?>—Where the drill is carried 
out the ports are all open, without it is blowing or 
raining very hard, and there is plenty of fresh air on 
the deck. 

731. Do you consider that it would be an advantage 
to the cadets that there should be a bridge of boats of 
some kind between the ship and the shore so that 
they could easily get on shore for the purpose of 
exercise >—Yes, I think it would be advantageous 
if it could be done, but I do not think it would be 
possible to do it without taking the ship closer in 
shore, which I should if I were heré object to, inas- 
much as we should then get out of the thorough 
draught of air which we now get up and down and 
sideways in the river; besides, the tides are very 
strong, and the squalls very heavy here sometimes in 
Winter. 

732. (Captain the Hon. W. Carpenter.) Are you 
satisfied with the masting of this ship for the purposes 
of drill and for giving the boys a taste in seamanship? 
—Yes, I think it is enough to meet our requirements, 
with the assistance of the “ Dapper,” which is for the 
third and fourth terms. I think the masting is quite 
sufficient to show the boys the preliminary work of 
seamanship. 

733. Do you attach much importance to putting 
the young gentlemen through a course of gymnastics 
in addition to the setting up drill which they get ?— 
I have had that subject under consideration a good 
deal, and I did not think that it would be a popular 
thing, and therefore I did not attempt to carry it out. 
Feeling that the cadets have at present, compulsorily, 
as much as they can possibly do, I thought it better 
to leave the gymnastics voluntary, with the exception 
of the very short drill which each term has to under- 
go for a quarter of an hour with the dumb bells 
once a week. 

734. Irrespective of its popularity, do you think 
that it would be beneficial ?—I think it might be 
beneficial, but. it would not be at all popular. 

735. Do you think it wouid be an improvement 
here if you could get a flat space available near the 
ship for the cadets to run about in, and in which they 
could be drilled >—Yes, a very great improvement and 
very beneficial. 

736. Is there any flat space that you know of to ke 
obtained here ?—Some years ago I believe that the 
building yard opposite to the ship might have been 
purchased and would be a good spot for what you 
suggest. I do not know whether it could be obtained 
now. 

737. If it could be obtained it would be an ad- 
vantage '—It would be a great advantage both in a 
sanitary point of view, and as conducing to the health 
of the cadets ; it would give them a space where they 
could play at leap frog, and jump about and amuse 
themselves. 

738. Are they ever put through any morning drill ? 
—Nothing beyond that already stated, except march- 
ing to and from the studies. 

739. You think that spot would be a good place for 
aie a playground as I suggest ?—A. very good place 

or it. 

740. And also to have a fives court ?—We have one 
now. 

741. (Chairman.) How long do the examinations 
for the final passing out last >—Nine days I think. 

742. Wouid you wish the examination papers to be 
set easier ?—Yes, upon all subjects. 

743. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) Should you prefer to 
have the papers made easier, or the number of marks 
required to pass them lowered ?—Some clever boys 
appear to have done well in these papers. I should 
be sorry to alter the standard, 

744. (Chairman.) Have you any objection to the 
existing method of giving numbers with reference to 
these papers, seven-tenths of the whole numbers, and 
seven-tenths in each mathematical paper being re- 
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quired for a first-class\?—I think:it is hard to expect 
seven-tenths in five ¢ndividual papers. 

745. (Captain Graham.) He has to get seven-tenths 
in'five subjects ?—Yes, in five subjects. 

746. (Captain ‘the Hon. W. Carpenter.) Can you 
express your opinion, whether in fixing the marks 
collectively for the examination you should let so 
many marks get such and such a reward ?—The 
present scale seems to work very well. 


. 
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74%. In your opinion,is sufficient: importance given 
in the examination to the question of practical nayi- 
gation ?—I think ‘so, the cadets seem to take to that 
subject generally so well. iets a ptt 

748. You would not: wish to make any alteration in 
the present regulations >—No, I would not... 

749. (Chairman.) You would not wish to make 
any alteration in.the numerical value of the different 
subjects of study ?-—No. ¢ tes 


The witness withdrew, 


Kemestur M. Knapp, Esq., M.A., R.N., Chief Naval Instructor, H.M.S. “ Britannia,” called and examined. 


750. (Chairman.) How. long have you filled your 
present position of naval instructor in the “ Bri- 
tannia ” ?—From the eomimencement of’ the establish- 
ment in July 1857 ; about 17 years. ; 

751. Has the system ‘of instruction been’ much 
altered during those 17 years ?—In detail it has al- 


tered’ a good deal from time to time; it has been — 


shifted about according to the different views of the 
men who have had to do with it. Besides the first 
lot of cadets only remained six months. 

752. When these training ships’ were first esta- 
blished the cadets were only six months on board ?— 
Yes, six months. 

753. For how long have they been here for twe 
years?—I suppose about four or five years, but I do 
not know exactly. I should say about that time. 

754, Are you of opinion that the present scale of 
instruction, and the final examination, can be properly 
gone into in two years'?—Do you mean the course 


-of instruction as represented by the printed form ? 


755. Do you think that two years is sufficient time 
for the boys to be fully instructed in the subjects 


which they have to get up ?—As represented by these | 


examination papers, I consider it hard to expect a 
boy of average ability to give satisfactory results, but 
whether ‘the course of instruction is too heavy or 
extensive depends upon the calibre of the examina- 
tion papers. For‘instance, a quadratic equation may 
be an easy thing, or it may be’ so hard as to break 
the spirit of a young bey to look at it. I think we 
could get through the course of instruction satis- 
factorily, and that the results would be, on the whole, 
very creditable, if the examinations were moderate ; 
but I would like slightly to bring down the course 
of studies. . I think we could get very good results, 
without injury to the boys in any way, if the Exa- 
miners would be merciful towards us by making the 
papers more moderate. I think this set of papers 
(December 1878) is too extensive and too difficult, 
and that dull boys, or boys of average ability, perhaps 
a little below par in ability, cannot be expected to get 
through them. 

756. How far do the boys go in geometry ?—As far 
as the first six books—selected propositions ; we do 
not go through the whole of them; we omit a' few 


' problems from all the books, but they do nearly all the 


geometry so far, leaving out the fifth book. 

757. How far do they go in algebra ?—To the pro- 
gressions, equations quadratic and simultaneous—it 
is all printed there. What I have most to complain 
of is that the boys of ordinary’ ability are not suf- 
ficiently considered ; there are not enough easy ques- 
tions for them, and they are discouraged by the very 
sight of the papers—the very first glance at them,— 
though such boys may turn out to be very good 
officers and very good men. 

758. Do you think that the course of study should 
be modified in any degree ?—Yes. I do a little. 

759. To what extent?—If I had my way I should 
lessen the labour both of the boys and of the naval 
instructors by omitting grammar as a regular subject 
altogether. I do not mean to say that a boy should 
not be taught the difference between an adjective and 


an adverb or to distinguish a pronoun ‘froma prepc- | 


sition, but I do not believe this special course of 
grammar will be of any value to the boys hereafter. 
I think that by reading, writing, and intercourse with 


~ my idea. 
' with the battle of Waterloo, and divide that into three 


the world, they will get familiar with their own lan- 
guage quite sufficiently for all their’ wants, without 
this elaborate course of grammar; we have not’time 
to' teach all these things. oF GAY 
760. You think that grammar is‘of least value ?— 
Grammar in that sense as a regular subject. Yes! 
761. (Rev. O. Gordon.) Tf a person speaks gramma- 
tically you would consider that he knew enough of 
grammat ?—I think if he knew the whole of Morell’s 
grammars he would not necessarily speak more’ cor- 


‘rectly, or write with greater facility. With a'view 


to limit (not that I undervalue these things, but’ we 
cannot teach a boy everything by the time ‘he is 
15 years of age) the number of subjects that we have 
to teach, I would omit ‘grammar. During the hour 
which is given to literature (of which I approve) the 
first principles of grammar might be introduced by the 


‘teacher ; common parsing and so forth. | Ido not wish 


to discourage the boys with regard to their knowledge 
of the English language,—far from it,—but I do not 
believe that the cramming up of all this finesse ‘of 
grammar is any good. 10) | © 
762. (Mr. Bush.) The Boys must be admitted with 
some knowledge of grammar ?—I do ‘not know what 
they expect: at Greenwich. I think if boys ‘speak 
correctly and’ write ‘correctly they practically know 
English grammar. These are the books I referred to 
(producing the same) ; we go through the elementary 
book, and then we ‘get. to what is called the advanced 
analysis. eG iv 
768. (Chairman.) You would omit English gram- 
mar, you say. Do you mean that you object ‘to the 


‘extent to which it. is taught ?—E do not think it is of 


any value as got up from books of this kind. If they 
have done 2 little Latin and French I think they would 
‘have acquired an ordinary knowledge of grammar when 
they come. ', ee 

764. (Rev, O. Gordon.) I think myself thata 
gentleman who can speak and “write good’ English 
‘knows quite enough of grammar ; is that your opinion ? 
—I quite agree with you. By learning any language 
they are learning the principles of grammar. 

765. (Chairman.) Is there any other modification 


‘that you would suggest ?—I think physical geography 


might be omitted-as a regular subject. 1 consider 
that it-goes too much into details which very few 
people require to know at that early period of life, and, 


“as I said with regard to the grammar, a few explana- 


tions might take place in the literature hour. ‘Simi- 
larly I think that with navigation we could tell them 
about tides and eclipses, the solar system, and so 
on. We might omit that system of so'many ehapters 
in each term. These are subjects which men take up 
as hobbies, and give a great deal of attention to, and 
acquire an ample knowledge of, but Ido not think that 
the cramming up, by the boys, of all these details from 
a book. of physical geography is at all useful. We 
cannot do everything in the time, you see, but I think 
with the course of navigation’ we could introduce a 
little about tides and currents, winds, and so forth. 
That: would be quite sufficient and very appropriate, I 
think... History I-would like to trim down. I do not 
see any, value in their learning ‘the history of the 
times before William the Conqueror.. If they know 
there was a “ Saxon period ” that.is quite sufficient in 
LI would begin at William the First, and end 
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parts for the first; second, and third terms, so-that the 
boys in their last term” might give their strength to 
more professional subjects. I would stop at the battle 
of Wateftloo. You cannot do everything, and the nearer 
you come to the present time the more difficult it isto 
acquire a knowledge of history. ; 

766. You are not ’prepared to recommend any 
modification of the course of study in mathematics ?— 
No, I think ‘we can do that. 

767. Your objection is to the nature of the exa- 
mination papers, and not to the: course: of study pre- 
scribed ?—No ;' I think we can do it, and without the 
least injury ‘to the boys in any way whatever ; ; indeed, 
we have well proved we can do-it. If seamanship 
is allowed to count, and if the Admiralty will be con- 
tent with seven-tenths in the aggregate, and do away 
with the seven-tenths in the four or five individual 
mathematicai subjects, I have no hesitation in saying, 
and T would guarantee, that, at least,40 per cent. of 
our cadets would gain first class: certificates, and that 
will ‘be a proof that the course of mathematical study 
is not too heayy. © 

168. (Rev. 0. Gordon.) Do you not think that 
two-thirds would be quite sufficient, and more reason- 
able than seven-tenths ?Inasmuch as I see what the 
boys will ‘do, and the great assistance which they get 
from the teaching staff, I-would not myself suggest 
reducing it. 

769. (Chairman.) Your. objection is not to the 
course of study, but to the nature of the examination 
pavers ?—Yes, ‘chiefly; some of the papers lately set 
are extremely ‘hard, especially the algebra papers. .1 
would have a’set of ‘papers containing plain and easy 


- questions 5 ‘and @ special set, with more difficult ques- 


tions, requiring more thought, to discover the talented 
boys ; thus we might form the first class. 

770. (Captain Graham.) You would have a sort of 
test examination ?—Yes, avoiding difficult questions ; 
and’ then have another: paper requiring a little extra 
thought for the geniuses, who would go away with 
honours or a- first-class certificate. I merely throw 
this out as a suggestion. 

rar cy ( Chairman.) You would lower the standard 
required for a year’s time inthe navy, but you would 
like to have a class for’ honours ?—They already go 
out as midshipmen, and that is the honour. JI. would 
give extra time to those who go: ke the papers 
well, very much as at present. 

772. There® are 2,000 numbers obtainable in all, 
are there not ?>—Yes.» 

773. How many numbers would you like to see 
given to seamanship ?—I would put them on extra. 

774. How many numbers ‘would you give ?—There 
are 34 hours given to seamanship and 34 to charts 
and instruments; might not those two compare favour- 
ably in value? Or take theoretical navigation and 
practical navigation together ; they give 300 marks 
for navigation altogether, then why not give 300 for 
seamanship ? I would like to encourage seamanship, 
but still)1 would.-not. let, it, tell.,too “much; as the 
youngsters will, go into that and neglect the more 

intellectual work. 9” 

776. (Captain Spain. ) They come here geting 
to go to sea, and that is the first thing they do, I sup- 
pose ?-—Yes 5 we give two nice prizes: for seamanship 
now, and that is all we can do; we have talked the 
matter over with Captain Foleys and I would be very 
glad to see 300 marks’ given for seamanship, that 
would make the total number of marks 2,300. 

776. ( Chairman.) That being so, do you’ consider 


‘that, having added 300 for seamanship, making the 


total 2,300, 1,400 should give a'first class ?—_-No, upon 
the seven-tenths of the 2,300 ; that would be 1,610. 
“777. 1,610 marks ‘should give a first-class certificate, 
‘and that ‘first class certificate should be independent 
of failure in any particular paper ?—Yes, never mind 
how the boy gets them. Of course every aptitude is 


useful in the navy; one has it for drawing, and 


another for ‘science, another for French, ‘and so on, 
and ‘physical science, they’ are all very useful, but 
whatever be the way in which a: boy gets the 1, 3610 
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marks, £ would recommend that he should haye a. first K. M. Knapp, 


class certificate. ; 

778. (Captain Graham.), Have you any list of the 
numbers of full marks for each subject >—I think they 
are all in that book you have. 

779. The other number of marks would remain the 
same, but you would give 300 for seamanship ?>—Yes. 

780. ( Chairman.) You would not alter the propor- 
tion of marks anywhere else ?—If you .omit. the 
physical geography and so forth, you could easily keep 
up. the 2,000; you could make a, little change so as to 
keep up the p) 000;. they, get 200 for French; you 
will find -the number of marks. they get stated at 
page 68 of that book. 

781. You propose to medify English history ?—I 
intended to drop that as a study in the fourth term, 
but still a paper could, be set; if they did not sei 
the paper, that would, be another sanriqasnuion as to 
apportionment-of marks... 

782. Are the half-yearly- examinations sainntcd by 
you or by the: Education Department ?— I. make 
arrangements for the examinations, but with the exa- 
mination itself L have nothing to, do. 

783. Who sets these, questions ?—They have. been 
set by the Director.of Education and his staff hitherto ; 
who is setting them now I do not know, 

784. Have. you any objection to offer to the general 
examinations?—I think that they are unreasonably 
long, and that they mmight very easily be reduced. by 
nearly one half, in the length of time over which. they 
extend. 

785. (Captain the Hon. W. Carpenter. ) Do you 
mean that in shortening the time for examination you 
would give: fairer and easier questions, so as to, get 
them into that shorter time ?—Instead. of having 12 
or 14 questions'in arithmetic, and 12 or 14 in algebra, 
LI would have those two subjects put into one paper, 
with six questions in arithmetic, and six in algebra ; 
that) would test our boys very well, I think, in their 
knowledge of these subjects. 

786. Looking to the subjects generally and the 
examination papers as they are set now, is the time 
sufficient for the pupils to work; those. subjects up ?— 

Not if vou look to some of those specially difficult 
papers; but, as a general rule, yes. 

787. Therefore by reducing the number of questions 
and making them generally easier, you will be able to 
shorten the time of your examination ?—Certainly, 
and even without making them. easier ; for instance, 
instead of having 12 questions in algebra, and 12 in 
arithmetic, ere: need be but six 'questions in each of 
these subjects in,one paper. 

788. (Captain Graham.) Half the aden of ques- 
tions to be done in about half the time ?—Exactly, 
that is what it amounts to. 

789. ( Chair: man.) The. objection you have is, to 
the examinations, and not to the course of study ? 
—If I may be allowed to give an opinion, I say that 
I most strongly object to the boys being called out 
when engaged jon’ a paper,. for instance, in algebra 


to be examined vivd voce in some other subject. By. 


am sure that it has a ‘most injurious effect upon a 


boy for the time being; he is waiting and-waiting » 


for No. 37 to be’ called out, in a great funk, to 
use ‘a common expression ; he goes in, and fails to 
answer properly the vivd voce questions put to him ; 
he feels that he has failed: in: that bit of vivd voce 
examination, and a boy that would do well with pen 
and ink, will come out quite unnerved; he is unable 
to see the questions on his paper for some time, and 
afterwards he cannot fix his mind on anything but his 
failure. | Besides. J ‘attach no value to a vivd voce 
examination in mathematics. If a boy knows Euclid 
you will find it out much better; by writing. 

790. You'think that the method in which the wivd 
woce examination is carried out: here is objectionable ? 
—Certainly. 

791. (Rew: ‘0. Gordon.) I see in the examination 
of the first and ‘second terms there are miscellaneous 
questions which ‘are-really algebra and arithmetic 
over again. Might not: that paper: be: omitted alto- 
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géther ?—I do not see any value in it. I should 
think it would be a good thing to omit it. 

792. You would like to have it omitted ?—Yes. - 

793. They do not seem to have corresponding 
papers in the third term ?—No. ' 

794. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) Judging from your 
great experience in teaching boys mathematics, is it not 
your opinion that they differ greatly in their ability 
to work ‘and solve mathematical questions and pro- 
blems ?—There is an immeasurable difference. 

795. Even amongst boys of the same age ?—Yes. 

796. Even with the same advantages of education 
a paper which you or anyone may set may be difficult 
to one boy of 14, but perfectly easy to another boy 
of 14; one has more taste for the subject ?—Exactly 
80. 

797. Do you think that a cadet who has a taste for 
mathematics, that is to say, one likely to obtain a 
wrangler’s degree, supposing him to pursue mathe- 
matical studies, would solve the more difficult ques- 
tions set to the cadets in the “ Britannia” without 
much previous labour ?—Such a boy would not solve 
the more difficult questions without using great 
diligence throughout his career. 

798. But on the other hand have cadets who 
possess merely average abilities much difficulty in 
working up for these examinations ?—All cadets of 
average ability who are attentive to their studies pass 
our examinations without, what I should call, great 
difficulty, but a few very dull boys find the ordeal 
very difficult, no doubt. 

799. Therefore in the mathematical part of the 
examination, while recognising the value and import- 
ance of setting such questions as will enable clever 


boys to show their abilities and attainments, do you 


think it would be desirable, especially in algebra, to 
limit that part of the examination which is obligatory 
to straightforward book work and examples? — In 
order to bring to the front boys of superior talents 
and industry, [ think it would be a very good plan. 


‘Tt would be very like the plan I just now proposed. 


800. Do the cadets usually endeavour to work up 
to the standard of the papers recently set ?—Yes, 
cadets all go through the same course, and they 
generally do their best to come up to the mark. They 
all work hard in their last year, especially in their 
final term, and they are very anxious to pass as 
creditably as possible. t 

801. If the standard which exists at present be con- 
tinued, do you think that in endeavouring to prepare 
themselves for it the brains of the cadets would be 
over-taxed ?—No, I do not, but I should like to see 
in the examination papers a somewhat greater pro- 
portion of easy questions. i 

802. Have you frequently noticed a fagged appear- 
ance in the cadets preparing for the mathematical part 
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of the examination ?—Yes. I have often seen cadets 
of anxious temperament much fagged and worn in 
their final term, particularly at the close of the exami- 
nation, in their extreme efforts to gain the first class 
certificate. — 

803. When the boys first come here are they gene- 
rally well grounded, or do they give you the impression 
that they have been crammed ?—That word “crammed” 
is used so often that one cannot very well get a clear 
definition of it. 

804. Take a proposition of Euclid, say, the fourth 
in the first book ; do you find that the boys write 
that proposition out by heart, or can they explain to 
you the reasoning ?—I never could understand anybody 
being able to write a proposition of Euclid by heart. 

805. Do the boys ?—They are well taught, though, 
perhaps, over-taught, and the process may be very 
heavy and trying. I think they are crammed in some 
things, but the mathematical teaching is good and 
sound at these schools. I know of course that the 
history is a matter of cram. I know that they get 
lists of questions in history such as who was Queen 
Anne’s grandmother, and’ such like ; and they cram 
the boys in that way ; but I never could understand 
how they could be crammed in mathematics. I think 
in that. subject they are very well taught ; we find that 
the boys coming in first have a very great aptitude for 
mathematics and they show it afterwards by their 
passing out. 

806. (Chairman.) Do you think that on the whole 
the brains of an average cadet, not a clever one, are 
over-taxed by the course of study pursued here ?— No. 
You may make a little allowance for a boy’s special 
temperament, but the process does not, in my opinion, - 
over-tax them. I mean, as a matter of fact, that I do 
not think they are over-taxed. They get so much help 
from the naval instructors. 

807. Do you think that two years is a sufficient 
time for the proper acquirement of the subjects which 
are studied by the cadets ?—As represented by the 
papers ? 

808. Yes ?—I do not think it is enongh if we are 
to keep up to such a high standard; you see we have 
a very short time; we can only give half an hour 
a week to history, and so on. 

809. The objection you have to the present system 
of examination is the manner in which the numbers 
are awarded ?>—Yes, that is my great objection. 

810. And you would wish a boy’s success to depend 
upon the total number of marks, and not upon the 
marks given for individual papers ?-—Hxactly. 

811. And if that were altered you would have 
nothing to object to in the general system ?-—No, with 
the exception of toning it down a little. 

812. Still no material alteration ?--No, not in the 
course of the studies. 


The witness withdrew. 


Atrrep C. Jonnson, Esq., M.A., Naval Instructor, H.M.S. “ Britannia,” called and examined. 


813. ( Chairman.) How long have you been in this 
ship ?—11 years. 

814. Have you remarked anything in the appearance 
of the cadets after their first entry that would lead you 
to suppose that they had been mentally overstrained ?— 
I have on several occasions. In fact, some of them 
after they first joined seemed to have been quite worn 
out with their exertions, and it took-them some time 
to recover. 

815. Can you say atall how long >—Sometimes they 
are not quite themselves again till the end of the 
second term. 

816. Nearly a year ?—Yes. 

817. You think that the strain put upon them in 
the competitive examination acts upon them in some 
instances for a year afterwards ?—I quite think that. 

818. You do not think they are permanently affected 
by it I suppose ?—Most of them seem to recover 
themselves before they go out——some boys break down 
altogether, and have to be discharged. Spe 


819. From this ship ?—-Some few have done so. 

820. Can you give any instances ?—-There was one 
boy in this present term, now absent. He seemed to 
have been overworked. He was a very delicate boy, 
and. he has been away for some time. 

821. And you attribute his illness to overwork ?— 
I think so in a great measure. 

822. Can you give the Conimittee the names of any 
boys who are in your class now that you think have 
suffered from overwork in training for competition ?— 
I think one or two have. Some are very delicate ; 
one I mentioned to you this morning, and pointed out 
- and : , Seems rather delicate, 
and there are some others, who evidently are suffering 
from the effects of overwork. 

823. Here is Mr. . who does not suffer ?— 
Yes. ; 

- 824. He has worked 11 hours a day, and is none 
the worse for it. Then Mr. , is he any the 
worse ?>—No, not at all the worse.’ 
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825. Mr. 
the worse. 

826. He only worked nine hours a day ?—Yes. 

827. Mr. — ,is anything the matter with him? 
—He is a delicate looking boy, but he does not com- 
plain at all. 

828. So that probably the effects of this competition 
vary very much ?—Quite so, they do. 

829. Occasionally it is injurious 2—Occasionally ; 
perhaps 30 per cent. suffer. 

-830. Do you think that the brains of cadets of 
average ability are overtaxed by the course of study 
in this ship?—I think that the course of study is too 
heavy for boys of average ability. * 

831. Looking at the time allowed for it ?—Yes. 

832. Would you say, for instance, that the course 
of study here would be easily put into three years 
instead of two fora cadet of average ability, or can 
you give any scale ?—Yes, | think that there is quite 
three years’ avork for a boy of average ability. 

8338. Could you give any per-centage of the boys 
who pass through this ship for whom the present 
scale is not too high ?—I should think that for about 
30 per cent. the scale is not too high. 

834. But for the other 70 per cent. it is too high? 
—I think so decidedly. 

835. There is more nearly three years’ work than 
two for them ?—TI think quite that. 

836. Have you any opinion to offer to the Com- 
mittee as to the method of awarding the marks in the 
examinations /—I think that there ought to be no 
special tests for the first class. I think that if a boy 
can get 70 per cent. out of the whole of the papers, he 
ought to be entitled to his first class. 


, is he any the worse ?—Not any 


837. Without reference to failure in any individual , 


papers ?——Yes, he ought not to be debarred, because 
he aloes not get that per-centage in any particular 


paper. 


838. You think that is objectionable ?—I am quite - 


sure of it, and it is very discouraging to moderately 
good boys. 

839. Have you noticed any injurious effects upon 
the boys of vivd voce examinations? —I have on 
several occasions. 

840. Would you eliminate the vivd voce altogether 
from these examinations if you could ?—I do not see 
that it is of any practical use at all. 

841. It merely serves as a trap for nervous boys 
you think P—Quite so; in that examination, not un- 
frequently the boys who are the worst up get on the 
best; the boys who have the most nerve do the best 
in that examination. 

842. (Rev. O. Gordon.) Ave they examined vivd 
voce at each of these four examinations ?—Yes; what 
I object to more particularly is that they are called 
out from their examinations. For instance, they may 
be in the midst of problems in algebra or trigo- 
nometry when they are called out for vivd voce exa- 
mination, and that puts them off their balance. 

843. (Captain Graham.) Are the boys called away 
when working at algebra to answer vivd voce ques- 
tions ?—It may be that they are working at algebra 
or trigonometry, or any other subject. 

44. I suppose that has a tendency to confuse the 
boys and to render them nervous ?—Yes. They are 
all numbered and called in one at a time, in their order. 
No. 1 goes in first, and all the time that No. 1 is in, 
No. 2 is fidgetting, because he knows that his turn is 
coming, and so it goes on. 

845, And No. 30 all the while may be taking 
advantage of .the time to be working at something 
else, knowing that his turn was coming on ?—Yes, 
and the thoughts of it may distract his attention from 
the work which he is employed upon. In an exami- 
nation of this kind a boy ought to be perfectly calm 
and have nothing else to think about but that which 
he is engaged upon. ; 

846. Do you know anything about the entry ex- 
amination ?—TI have seen the papers. 
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847, You are not furnished with the papers, I sup- 
pose P—I have not seen the last papers, but I have 
seen sets of papers. 

848. Is there a good deal of vivd voce examination 
in them ?—I believe there is. 

849. And what you have said with reference to 
vivd voce examination would refer to those as well ?— 
Quite so. 

850. ( Chairman.) Do you think that we lose good 
boys for that reason ?—I think so, very often; boys 
cannot do justice to themselves in a vivd voce éxami- 
nation. : 

851. And that by no defect of nerve that. would 
depreciate their value as officers P—No, not at all; 
some boys are not so ready as others. 

852. The fact of a boy being nervous at a vevd voce 
examination would not necessarily make him nervous 
in the cricket field or in a boat, or anywhere else do 
you think ?—No. 

853. The want of readiness in answering questions 
would act unfairly upon him ?—Yes. 

854. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) When the boys first 
come here do they appear to you to have been carefully 
grounded ?—About half have been carefully grounded, 
but I should think the other half have been crammed, 
as what they have learnt seems soon to escape them. 

855. They are not thoroughly well grounded ?—No, 
not thoroughly well grounded. 

856. Have the boys ever complained to you of the 
excessive amount of study which they have had to 
undergo before coming here ?—They have not com- 
plained, although they have often told me how hard 
they have had to work at these schools. 

857. The number of hours’ study here is very 
decidedly less than the number of hours’ study which 
they have undergone before coming here; do you 
observe when they are here that there is an improve- 
ment in their appearance after a time ?—Yes, in a 
very short time they improve in appearance very 
greatly. 

858. (Chairman.) What do you mean _ by 
“crammed” ?—I consider that being crammed is being 
obliged to learn a great many things, such as history, 
geography, and so on, by heart; a great number of 
dry facts in history; also in arithmetic, they are 
made to do certain things by a certain rule, which we 
may call the»rule of thumb; they do not know any- 
thing about the principles, or the why and the where- 
fore—that is what I call being crammed. 

859. That is done I suppose with a view to passing 
the examination, and nothing else ?— Quite so. 

860. In what subjects does this cramming take 


place ?—Chiefly I should think in arithmetic and in 


English subjects, and also in French. 

861. In literature r—Yes. 

862. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) In sclving questions in 
the rule-of-three, the boys would probably do it by the 
rule of thumb, they would not solve them by the 
method of reasoning >—Quite so. 

863. So also in placing the point in multiplication 
of decimals ?—Yes, that is all done by rule of thumb. 

864. Have you ever noticed’ that there has been 
cramming in Euclid ?—Not so much in Euclid. Some 
few boys have crammed up a certain amount of Euclid. 
I know two of the boys under me at present who 
crammed up 10 of the propositions of Euclid for their 
entry examination, but they could not understand a 
word about it, they had merely learnt it by heart. 

865. I always find that when a youth can explain 
the fourth proposition of the first book of Euclid, it 
is a very good test that he is well grounded ?—Quite 
SO. 
866. Do you think that the majority of the boys 
who, on joining the ship, profess to know Euclid, 
could explain that proposition ?—I think that the 
majority know it fairly. 

867. (Chairman.) Do you think that the mathema- 
tical course could be in any way advantageously 
shortened, or limited rather ?—I think it could. I[ 
have jotted down one or two of my ideas upon the 
subject, which I will give to you. I think that the 
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arithmetic might be reduced—there are several rules 
which they are required to do now, such as practice 
and profit and loss, which are not of much use to 
naval. officers,—also stocks, things which are always 
puzzling to boys—they could understand them better 
further on in their course. With regard to algebra I 
would recommend that we should stop at quadratic 
equations instead of going on to the progressions. ‘The 
boys can learn those things easily enough, but while 
they are learning them they are forgetting other 
things. In Euclid [ would reduce the number of 
propositions in the fourth and sixth books. 

868. The fifth book is omitted P—They only take 
in the definitions. In plane trigonometry [ would 
not take in problems that involve more than two 
triangles. In spherical trigonometry I would omit 
the supplemental triangle; and the problems should 
be confined to finding time, azimuth, amplitude, and 
sunrise and sunset. 

869. To bear upen the theory of navigation ?—Yes. 
In theoretical trigonometry the final examination 
should involve nothing but the proofs of rules which 
they have to employ ; history I would omit alto- 
gether, or it should be read merely for instruction and 
not. as a subject for examination. With regard to 
political geography, I would exclude all questions of 
the nature of cram questions. I would reduce the 
physical geography, and Scripture history should be 
read only for instruction-and not for examination. 
Grammar I think should be confined to analysing 
sentences and parsing. The dictation, drawing, in- 
struments, and French I would have remain as at 
present. I would have no special tests, but 70 per 
cent. of marks im the aggregate should be sufficient for 
a first-ciass ; 50 per cent. for a second, and 40 per cent. 
for a third-class. 

870. If the course were reduced as you recommend 
do you think that it wouid be brought within the 


compass of the brains of an average cadet in two years? 


—I think it might be. 

871. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) I observe that in the 
final examination in December 1873, progressions were 
set; when were they first introduced ?—They were 
introduced about the Christmas examination of 1872, 
ut 1 remember right. ; 

872. Which should you prefer, if an alteration 
were made; the whole number of marks required to 
pass lessened, or the difficulty of the papers reduced ? 
Do you think it desirable that questions of a proble- 
matical character should beset ?—I would prefer to 
reduce the difficulty of the papers. I think if the 
algebra paper were made of about the same weight as 
the paper of July 1873, the boys would work well up 
to it. 

873. (Chairman.) You have given the specimen 
papers that you think they would work up to ?—-Yes, 
and I would not have, at the same time, algebra to 
be a special test. 


874. Would you desire to see book-work intro- 


‘duced ?—I would not object to one or two questions 


of that kind being introduced, although I think ‘that 
the boys seem to have an aversion to anything like 
book-work. bi 

875. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) You think that they 
could work up to that paper, and their brains would 
not be overtaxed, supposing they kept up well in 
other subjects >—I ain speaking on the supposition 
that the subjects which I recommended should be 
reduced were reduced. I think, as things are at 
present, it is too difficult. 

876. When you say that, do you mean at the same 
time that a clever boy with a taste for mathematics 
would have very much difficulty in working up to that ? 
—The first-class boys would easily do it ; some might 
get nearly full marks, and the others would get the 
average number. 

877. Is it not your opinion from the experience 
which you have had in teaching boys mathematics 
that they differ very much in ability to solve problems 
and questions, even when they have been brought ap 
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under the same circumstances as regards education ? 
—Yes, they differ very much, very much indeed. _ 

878. What is milk for one is meat for another one? 
—Quite so. 

879. You think that the standard for a boy required 
to pass in algebra ought not to be very high ?—No, 
not very. 

‘880. Though at the same time such questions 
should be set as to enable a clever boy to show that 
he has a taste for it ?—Quite so. 

881. ( Chairman.) Do you suppose that the education 
of the clever 80 per cent. here would be prejudiced by 
a reduction of the course to meet the requirements of 
the less clever 70 per cent ?—No, I think it would be 
rather in their favour. 

882. (Rev. O. Gordon.) Are the persons who set 
these papers always the same, or are they set by dif- 
ferent persons from time to time ?—I believe that they 
have all been set by three gentlemen at the Admiralty. 

883. (Chairman.) Since what date ghave the ex- 
aminations been conducted by Admiralty examiners ? 
—Since December 1869, I think. 

ox (Captain Graham.) That was the first one? 
—Yes. 

885. (Chairman.) Do you consider that. it is more 
to the advantage of the institution that the examina- 
tions should be so conducted ?—I cannot see that any 
advantage has arisen from. it at all. ‘ 

‘ 886. And you have seen both systems ?—Yes, 
oth. 

887. Who examined the boys before the Admiralty 
examiners ?—The -papers were set by Mr. Inskip, the 
principal instructor, and those papers were examined 
by the different instructors ; for instance, the instrue- 
tor who had the first term would examine the papers 


» of the fourth term, and the instructor who had the 


second term would examine those in the third term, 
and-so on, so that he knew nothing about the boys. 
We know very little about the boys who do not belong 
to cur own terms. 

888. (Captain Graham.) Their names are not 
put to their papers at all, but only their numbers 2— 
Quite so; their names are not put. : 

889. (Chairman.) Do you know at all why the 
system of examination has been altered ?—TI believe 
the chief reason was owing to there being a great 
number of failures in the intermediate examinations. 

890. After they went to sea do. you mean ?—No, 
in this ship. There was one particular term which 
failed ; we had-at that time a very poor set of cadets 
in the ship, and a great many failed in their inter- 
mediate examination. We had then the same inter- 
mediate examinations as we have. now, but owing to 
a great many having failed in them the Admiralty 
thought there must be something the matter. They 
were not satisfied, so they sent down their own 
examiners. ' 

891. Was the test put by the Admiralty: exa- 
miners less seyere. than it was before ?—No; the 
subjects were far fewer before than they are. now. 
After this the Admiralty appointed a Committee, and 
that Committee devised the .present scheme of educa- 
tion which we are now carrying out. 

892. Then it seems that there are fewer. failures 
with the more difficult system ?—Yes, fewer failures ; 
but I attribute that to the boys being better up when 
they enter than they used to be. There is now a 
more difficult kind of examination at entry than there 
used to be. . 

893. Do you approve, on the whole, of com- 
petitive examination on entry ?—I approve of it toa 
certain extent. : 

894. To what extent ?>—I think that every boy 
before he comes here should know a fair amount of 
arithmetic, and be able to read, and write fairly. 

895. English >—Yes. I think that it is quite enough, 
if they can read and write, and know arithmetic, and 
ean spell correctly ; I think that is all we require. 

896. Would two years in this ship then be enough ? 
—I think it would, . 
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897. Would you like them to begin earlier and 
remain longer ?—No, I should not like them to come 
earlier than they do at present. 

898. And what age is that ?—124 years is about 
the average ; if they came before that they would be 
too much of babies. 

899. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) If you had to teach a 
boy the rule of three would you not prefer teaching 
one who did not know anything about it to one who 
had been crammed to do it by certain rules which he 
had learnt by heart —I should prefer that certainly, 
as I find it difficult to make them unlearn anything 
that they have been taught in that way. 

900. (Chairman.) When you said arithmetic just 
now, how much did you mean ?—I should say the 
four first rules and vulgar and decimal fractions. 

901. Not proportion ?—Yes. Proportion, but not 
those other rules such as stocks; they should before 
they come be thoroughly well grounded in the four 
first rules of arithmetic, vulgar and decimal fractions, 
and proportion, and if they were well grounded in 
those rules, it would be quite sufficient for us I 
think. 

902. (Captain the Hon. W. Carpenter.) Could not 
you arrive at that without competitive examination at 
all, by putting down a certain amount of knowledge 


they were required to pass in without competition ?— 
I do not see exactly how you could. 

903. Supposing that they had certain subjects to 
pass in, and they did pass in them, would not that be 
quite sufficient us a test whether they are fit to enter 
Her Majesty’s service ?—Do you mean if ‘they could 
bring certificates ? 

904+. No; if they passed that examination which 
was uot, competitive P—Oh yes. 

905. Should a boy be allowed to come into the 
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service and pass the examination, or should he be . 


required to pass it before he came in ?—I do not. see 
any objection to a boy entering if he possesses the 
requisite amount of education. 

906. Do you see the drift of my question. Do you 
approve of the examination being competitive at all ? 
—I do not, where it involves cram. 

907. (Chairman.) You would prefer a stringent 
test ?—I would prefer a test to a competitive exami- 
nation. Ifa boy got his nomination, he should be 
allowed to enter if he could pass a test. 

908. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) Do you think it a bad 
thing for'a boy at 114 years of age to have a competi- 
tive examination hanging before him for a year ?—I 
think it is most injurious to a boy of that age, 


The witness withdrew. ‘ 


Mr. Epwarp Parker, R.N., called and examined. 


909. (Chairman.) What is your position here ?— 
I am Chief Carpenter of the “ Britannia.” 

910. How long have you been here ?—3} years. 

911. What have you to produce ?—This is a super- 
ficial drawing of the holds, frames, and timbers of the 
ship in the neighbourhood of the pump. I have taken 
off some chips from the surfaces of the timbers from 
forward to aft. This is a piece where the bilge water 
‘lodged near the well. These are pieces from further 
forward and further aft, This is from amidships, 
where the water formerly rested. 

The witness produced several specimens of the wood 
which had been chipped off the parts mentioned 
and handed them to the. Committee. 

912. That piece ( pointing to a specimen) would not 

become any worse, would it —Not at all. « 

918. Would you be good enough to explain to the 
Committee what steps you took to draw the- water 
which used to come into the bilges from between the 
timbers and the outer planking; that I understand: is 
the system by which the “ Britannia ” has been brought 
to her present most satisfactory state of cleanliness 
and dryness and sweetness below ?—In the first place 
when we found that she made so much water, as a 
commencement, we used to swab her and fill buckets 
and’so on; after that time we bored some holes in her 
bottom to a depth of 19} inches, which brought the 
foul water to the surface of the floors. We then made 
a temporary pump and we used to pump the water 
into buckets and earry it up, but wé found that that 
so seented-the ship throughout that it would not do; 
the dockyard officer then came up and proposed a 
syphon, which would have had the same effect: of 
drawing the water’ from’ the bottom as the temporary 
pump,’ but the water would still have had to be 
carried away in buckets. I wished the captain to 
let it rest as it was, until’ I bethought myself of 
putting’ down the pump in the place where it is now 
used so effectively. ) 

914. What sort of pump is it #—It is ‘a common 
pump just the same as’ you have in any other ship. 
Downton’s pump can be applied in’ the same manner 
as this one is applied ; this pump is inserted 193 inches 
from the surface of the floor down on the back of the 
outside planking, and we find that it takes the water 
away from her capitally. We formerly pumped, the 
bilge water through the side of the ship, but it is now 
pumped out through the stern ; it drains all the black 
water, which is'so offensive, from between the outside 
planking and the timbers. A similar arrangement 
has heen carried out in the “ Dapper,’ which is now 

| 


quite sweet and beautifully dry. The invention could 
be adopted in any ship now; building. 

915. (Captain the Hon. W. Carpenter.) Is there 
any reason why it should not be allowed. in seagoing 
ships '—Not that I know of. I have written several 
letters to the Admiralty, and sent drawings and plans, 
but it is no use. 

916. (Captain Graham.) In some ships where the 
filling up timbers are close to the back of the outer 
skin, it would not drain down there ?—Yes. It is 
precisely the same in all ships. You are not supposed 
to have any opening between the timbers and the 
planking, but no working shipwright can ever bring 
the planks to unless there is a hollow... We have to 
hollow them a little when, we ‘bring them to,” to 
lay close to the timbers. They all more or less have 
a sort of water-course. 

917. Was the ship foul before that pump was used ? 
—Yes. 

918. Were you here in the year of the great 
epidemic ?— Yes. 

919, Was she very bad then.?— Yes, very bad. 
The ventilation uf her then, too, was very bad. They 
had a trunk right fore and aft, and the ship was 


- pumped out from the hold, and then they managed 


to go down and bale up; to get along that trunk you 
had to wallow in and get. up the steps of the keel- 
son. We found all inside that very foul; no man 
could get at her bilge unless he did as we did. 
There was scarcely room to, whitewash. 

920. Was there fungus there? — No, no fungus, 
but there was a lot of slime; it had not come to 
fungus, but it would have come to it eventually, I 
suppose. | 

921. (Captain Graham.) When you began to 
bore, did you know the exact thickness of the timber 
from’ the upper side to the copper ?—No, no. one 
could tell that. I thought the timbers there were 
about 18 inches, and-the garboard strake about 13 
inches. I applied to Mr. Angier, and. he referred me 
to drawings, but he said that I was perfectly safe in 
the hole that I bored; the assistant shipwright at 
Devonport told me that. No coal-dust. or anything 
can get near the pump; it is hermetically sealed, and 
nothing can get near it but water. 

922. Can you form any idea as to how long this 
ship is likely to last under the present condition of 
things ?—I should say 50 years without a doubt. 
There is no wear and tear about the ship; her copper 
might get destroyed, but she could be remoyed to 
dock to have that overhauled carefully ; it has been 
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‘hoard side of her generally gets the sun the greater 


worst side of her. 


The witness withdrew. 


Caprt A, called and examined. 4 


923. (Chairman.) I am going to read to you what 
you did at the establishment you were at before you 
came here, and you tell me whether it is correct or 
not; “Turned out at 6.15 ; prayers at 6.45 ; study from 
“ 7 +09; breakfast at 9; recreation from 9 to 9.45; 
“ study from 9.45 to 1;” was there any break at all in 
that ?—No, not this last term; there used to be; the 
other 18 months I was there we used to have one 
hour, or from a quarter to 10 to 11 o’clock. This 
last term we have had 3} hours’ study. 

924, That was for six months only >—Yes. 

925. Is that going on now ?—I suppose so. 

926. It was not a temporary alteration ?—No. 

927. It was found necessary to get you up in that 
way ‘-—Yes. 

928. ‘Recreation from 1 to 1.30; study from 1.30 
“ to 2”?—We had recreation from 1 to 1.30, and study 
from 1.80 to 2; half an hour before you went to 
dinner. 

929. “Dinner at 2; study from 3.30 to 6; recrea- 
“ tion from 6 to 6.30; tea at 6.380; study from 7 to 
** 8.15; prayers ab 8.15; study from 8.30 to 9.30 ard 
—Yes. : 

930. And then you went to bed ?>—Yes. 

931. How long did that last with you?—lIt lasted 
with me not quite six months ; for the last six months 
it was quite 104 hours a day. 

932. Where did you pass in your examination ?— 
I passed eighth. 

9338. In the competition >—Yes. 

934. In what were you examined in that competi- 
ticn P——Euclid, y 

935. How far ?—The first thirty-two propositions 
in the first book. 

936. Only the first book?—Yes. Algebra as far 
as simple equations. In Latin we had Virgil. 

937. Did you translate Cesar’s Commentaries p— 
Yes, and we had to translate Virgil too. 

938. What part of Virgil? —I do not know 
exactly ; then we had French translation. 

939. And dictation ?—No, no dictation. 

940. What French did you translaté?—We trans- 
lated about some Kings of France and Kings of 
Austria. 

941. French history ?>—Yes. 

942. Do you recollect what ?>—No. 

943. How about arithmetic ?-—We had arithmetic, 
all the rules, the double rule of three, and we had 
stocks and practice, and all the other rules, proportion 
and interest—not compound interest, only simple 
interest. 

944. Did you have practice ?-Yes. 

945. And vulgar and decimal fractions >—Yes, and 
we had Scripture history, the Old Testament and the 
Gospel. 

946. Was any of this vivd voce ?—Vivd voce in 
nearly everything. 

947. In what?—In French, Latin, Scripture his- 
tory, and Euclid. Then we took up drawing too, 
and drew models and made copies, and we had geo- 
graphy. . . 

948, Any history ?—I did not take up history ; 
you need not take it up unless you like. 

949. You took geography ?>—Yes. 

950. Physical geography ?—Yes, and the principal 
places. : 

951. What were the questions in geography ?>—One 
was “describe the mountain system of Asia” and 
the rivers and some of the chief towns and principal 
countries. Then,—if you were going to sail from 
one part to another part, what seas would you go 
through, and what points would you double ? 

952. (Captain Graham.) Was all that vivd voce ? 
—No, not all : we had a vivd voce examination in geo- 
graphy. 


953. (Chairman.) Do you think you recollect now 
all the things that you were examined in ?—No. 

954. Then “a passage from Italian or Spanish ”? 
—No, nothing of that. 

955. Arithmetic as far as proportion; Scripture 
history ?>—Yes. f 

956. Did you have to “read a passage from a 
‘* modern standard English author with intelligence ”? 
~-Yes, and then after that we had to explain some of 
the words in English. 

957. And to “ write dictation correctly in a legible 
“hand ” ?—Yes. 

958. You passed eighth ?—Yes. 

959. What was the result to you of this examina- 
sion, did you go home iil ?—I was very weak at the 
beginning of the holidays, and I went to Cheltenham 
to recruit my strength, and when I came home again 
I was a good deal stronger. 

960. How weak were you when you were sent to 
Cheltenham ?—I could not walk very far. 

‘ 961. Had you been weak betore ?—No, not like 
that. } 

962. Are you all right now ?—Yes, quite well now. 

963. Do you tind the work here too hard for you ? 
—I do not think so. 

964. Do you expect to get a first-class ?—I am in 
the first term. 

965. You know what is before you ?—Yes. 

966. And.do you think you will be able to work 
up to what you see other people do ?—I think I can 
keep up to the mark. ~~~ 

967.-You think” you will get a first class ?—I do 
not think I can do arithmetic as well as the other 
subjects, but 1 can do'trigonometry and algebra. ? 

968. Why not arithmetic ?—I do not know, but 
I do not like it so well as the other things. 

969. Which do you like best, a hammock or a 
bed ?—A hammock, very much. 

970. Why ?—I think it is rauch more comfortable. 

ot Can you stretch yourself out in a hammock ? 
—Yes. « 

972. Are you growing ?—Yes, I have grown an 
inch since Christmas. 

973. What do you like doing in the way of 


amusement ?--I play cricket and go out in the boats. 


974. Do you row ?—Yes. 

975. Were you in the boats at 
row there. : 

976. But you had not much time for it ?—Not 
very much time; not the last term, we used to have 
more time in the other terms; in the last term you are 
working up for examination, and when the other boys 


?—I could 


_ were going out we had to stay in the whole time when 


working up. 

977. Do you think that having learnt all these 
things to pass in them, you know them thoroughly 
and well ?—No. I have forgotten them; they have 
dropped off. 

978. It was high pressure for a time, and now 
you have forgotten them ?—Yes, a good many of the. 
things. x) 

979. Do you think that that is the case with other 
boys, so far as you know,—that they forget what they 
learn to come in here ?>—I think they do. 

980. Do you think that you are learning more 
thoroughly and better now than you were at ? 
—I think so, because they crammed it into us there, 
they made us work so hard. 

981. And here you are not driven so?—No._ - 

982. (Rev. O. Gordon.) Used you to feel tired 
and weary at the end of the day ?—Yes, I was very 
glad to turn in. 

983. If you had had to stay there six months 
longer, do you think it would have knocked you up 
entirely ‘—I think so, 
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984. You do not feel tired at the end of the day 
now ?—No. 

985. (Captain the Hon. W. Carpenter.) Were any 
of the other boys knocked up in the same way ?—I 
believe that one or two of them were knocked up. 

986. You are quite comfortable herve ?—Yes, 

987. You like it >—Yes. 

988. Are you gad you came into the service ?— 
Yes. 

989. I suppose you would be very glad to get out 
of the ship and go to sea ?—I should like to go to sea 
now. 

990. Do you like the seamanship work ?—Yes. 


991. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) Do you think that 


you are taught Euclid more thoroughly here than at 
the school you were at. Are the propositions ex- 
plained to you more clearly here than they were there ? 
—I do not think I dropped off in Euclid at all. 
Tlearnt that thoroughly at . Mr. ex 
plained the propositions so clearly that I have not 
forgotten them. 

992. Were you taught arithmetic thoroughly 
there 2—I cannot pick up arithmetic like I can other 
subjects. 

993. Can you do decimals now ?—Yes. 


994. Supposing you had to divide *5 by °05, the 
result would be 10; would they have given you the 
rule for finding this result >—Yes. 
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995. Would they also have given you an explana- 
tion showing you that it must be the whole number 
10 ?—Yes, they would have told us that. 

996. They would have explained to you by reason- 
ing how it was ?—Yes. 

997. Would they have done the same with regard 
to the double rule of three ? —’Yes, Mr. 
thoroughly explained that, ‘but - 
explain the things nearly so well as Mr. 
We could not understand him. 

998. In learning Virgil did you use translations >— 
We had a stupid master. 

999. Did the master translate it to the boys ?>— We 
had to write it, but we could not do much with it; he 
could not do much himself. 

1000. Was your training at that school with a view 
to your having to pass the examination to come into 
this ship ?—Yes; when I went up last June, I had 
left. the establishment from Christmas. I went to 
another school in Shropshire, and when I went home 
for the holidays, I found that I had my nomination, 
and that I should have to go up within a week from 
the time I came home for my holidays, so I went up 
and qualified for the test examination. 

1001. You said that arithmetic was thoroughly 
taught you there. How do you account for having 


did not 
did. 


forgotten these things, was it too much in the time? - 


—I do not know. 
1002. (,Chairman.) Are you well fed here ?— 


Yes. 
1003. You get plenty to eat ?—-Yes. : 


The witness withdrew. 


Caper .B. called and examined. 


1004. ( Chairman.) I will read to you what I under- 
stand was the daily routine at the institution at which 
you were prepared for competition; if it is wrong you 
will correct me:—“ Turned out at 6.30. Study from 
7 to 8; breakfast at 8. Study at 9.30 to 12.30. From 
-12.30 to 1, extra.’”—That was to cram for the exami- 
nation, ‘ 

1005. “ Dinner and recreation from 1 to 2.30. Study 
from 2.30 to 5.80. Teaat6. Study from 7.30 to 9. 
Prayers and turn in. After this, very frequently 1 
hour or 1} hours for studying special subjects.”— Yes, 
Latin mostly. 

1006. That was with a view to the examination for 
this ship ?—Yes. 

1007. Entirely ?—Yes. 

1008. How long were you there ?—Two years. 

1009. How long were you cramming ; you did not 
work from 9 to 10} hours for all the two_years, did 
you ?—No, the last term. 

1010. Six months ?—Yes. 

1011. (Rev. O. Gordon.) That seems, to be 104 
hours altogether ?—Yes. 

1012. ( Chairman.) What did you find most difficult 
to you in the passing in examination ?—Latin. 

1013. Was that vivd voce ?—No; we had papers 
prepared. I did not do half the papers ; I couldn’t. 

1014. Where did you pass in ?—Second, 

1015. And yet you only did half the papers in 
Latin ?>—Yes. 

1016. Do you know what you did well in ?—I ‘don’t 
know that I did well at all in the papers. 

1017. If you got in second you must have done 
well ?—I think it was pest mathematics that I did 

well in. 

1018, Did they tell you ole numbers ?—I do not 
know. 

1019.. When you got in second, did you go away 
and be iil ?—I was not ill. I used to be “ seedy” at 
school. 

1020. Where were you ill?—When at school. 

* 1021, How were you ill ?—I was “ seedy.” 

1022. Had you the headache ?—TI felt ill altogether. 

1023. Were you sick ?— Yes. 

1024. Could you not eat -—No. , 

1025. Did you feel ill all over whilst this work was 
going on, or when it was over ?—When it was going 
on. 


1026. You did uncommonly well to come out 
second after being ill allthe time. When did you get 
well ?—I am quite well now. 

1027. Were you quite well before you joined the 
ship ?—Yes. 

1028. You had quite got over the examination by 
that time ?—Yes. 

1029. On the whole you don’t think it has done you 
much harm ?>—No. 

1030. Do you think you will get a first >—I do not 
know. 

1031. Having passed in second, why do you think 
you will not ?—I do not know. 

1032. Which do you like the best, a hammock or a 
bed ?—A hammock. 

1033. Why do you like a hammock best ‘—I think 
it is more comfortable. 


1034. Is it not rather hot in summer ?—No. 

1035. You have not felt it so >—No. 

1036. Is it warm in winter ?—Yes. 

1037. And you are never ready to turn out of it ? 
No.) 

10388. Do you get enough to eat here >—Yes. 

1039. Are you better fed than you were at ? 


— Yes, a great deal better. 

1040. (Rev. O. Gordon.) Were you tired at the 
end of the day generally when you were at ———~ ? 
—Yes. 

1041. Are you tired at the end of the day now? 
—No. 

1042. (Chair man.) Do you go to the gymnasium ? 
—Not very much. 

1043. Do you not like it?—I do not often go; I 
generally go out in the boats. 


1044. Which do you like doing best ?—Boating. 

1045. Do you play cricket 2—Not very much. 

1046. Bowls ?>—No. 

1047. Fives ?—No. 

1048. You do nothing but boating ?—Very little 
else. 

1049. When you go on shore for an hour, what do 


you do ?—I do not do very much. 

1050. What do you do, sit on the wharf till the time 
is up and then come back again ?—Yes, or go out in 
a boat, if I can get a small boat. 

1051. You do not go and play cricket ?—No. 

1052. Why not ?—I do not care for the game. 
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1058. You like reading best ?—I-do not think I do. 

1054. You never played in the game here at all. 
Can you tell us any game you played at ?—I sometimes 
go to the gymnasium. 

1055. You are obliged to go >—We go once a week 

1056. You can go to the gymnasium whenever you 
like ?—Yes, it is quite open. 

1057. In point of fact, your amusement is to get 
into a boat if you can, and if you cannot you come 
back to the ship ?—Yes. 

1058. Did you play at foot-ball at P—A 
great deal of it. 

1059. Were you obliged to play ?—Yes. 

1060. You would not have played if you had not 
been obliged ?—Oh, yes, I would. 

1061. Is there no football here ?—Not this season. 

1062. In football half there is ?—-Yes. 

1068. And then you play at it ?—Yes. 

1064. (Capt. the Hon. W. Carpenter.) Do vou go 
aloft often out of hours ?—Yes. 

1065. Do you like going aloft ?—Yes. 

1066. Where do you go when you go aloft; all over 
the place ?—Yes. 

1067. You like it ?—Yes. 

1068. What do you go aloft for?—To get up and 
play about. 

1069. Do you go up there to skylark >—Yes. 

1070. Itis a bit of your fun?—Yes. 

1071. a other boys go up with you ?—Yes. 

1072. I suppose they are mostly boys of the first 
term ?—Yes. 

1073. Do a good many of them go aloft ?—Yes. 

1074. Did you ever play at “sling the monkey ”?— 
No. 

1075. Do you know what it is p—No. 

1076. (Rev. H, A. Morgan.) Did you like 
—-Yes. 

1077. You were thoroughly happy there ?—i was 
not very happy. 

1078. You would not like to go over the course 
again ?—No. 

1079. Did you get plenty of play there—were you 
as much out in the air as you wanted to be ?—No, not 
so much as I wanted. 

1080. Not so much as you get here?—No. 

1081. Are there more opportunities of taking exercise 
here than at >?—Yes. 

1082. Do you think you are taught better here than 
?—Yes, 

1088. Things are explained to you better r—Yes. 

1084. Was arithmetic explained to you at 
and were decimals explained to you or taught by rule 2 
—They were explained to me. 


? 


at 
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1085. In such a way that you could understand 
them ?—Yes. 

1086. Suppose you had to divide -004 by “Zz; the 
result would be -02 ; here you see that ‘004 is a smaller 
quantity, and, therefore, : the result must be a decimal 
fraction, with the point in front. Would they have 
given you some illustration of that kind ?—They would 
have told me all that. 

1087. Would they teach you the “double rule of 
“ three” by rule ?—Yes. 

1088. Would they explain to you exactly how to 
work out a sum in the double rule of three, or 
would they merely say, “ Put that term there, and that 
term there, and multiply them together, and then 
“ divide ” ?—They would give me the rule. 

1089. They would not explain it, but they would 
say, put the horses there, and the men there, and the 
hours there, and so on ?—Yes, they would. 

1090. In teaching you Euclid would they go through 
every proposition ?—Not in cramming. 

1091. What do you mean by that ?—They would 
not take much care then, but they would keep you in 
after hours. 

1092. Now, a proposition like the fourth in the first 
book, would they go over it carefully step by step, 
explaining it to you, or did they let you learn it up as 
well as you could ?—I do not think so. 

1093. Do you think that you knew that fourth pro- 
position thoroughly when you left ?—I do 
not think I did. 

1094. Did you understand most of the propositions 
thoroughly when you left ?—I think I did. 

1095. The easier ones ?—Yes. 

1096. Did you understand the fifth thor oughly ?— 
Yes. 

1097. Did you understand the seventh thoroughly ? 
—I forget that ; we do not learn it here. 

1098. Did you understand the proposition on parallel 
lines P—I did. 

1099. And the teachers explained those to you ?— 
I think they did. 

1100. If they found that you could not very well 
understand a proposition they allowed you to cram it 
up ?—Yes. ‘ 

1101. To learn it by heart as well as you could ?— 
Yes. 

1102. (Chairman.) Did you call it “ cram” there ? 
— Yes. 

1103. That is the name, for it >—Yes. 

1104. Do you say you are cramming for the “ Bri- 
tannia ” ?—Yes. 

1105. Which is the worst, this or the vivd voce 
examination when you come into the service ?—The 
vivd voce examination. 


The witness withdrew. 


Cavet C. called and examined. 


1106. ea) What school were you at ?— 
Mr. 


1107. I will read over your routine of study there ; 
will you correct me. if it is wrong: “ Turned out at 
“ 6.30; study from 7 to 8; breakfast at 8 ;” and 
then you had two hours to play p—Yes. 

‘1108. “ Study, 10 to 1;” you had three hours 
right off ?—Yes. 

1109. “Dinner at 1.30.;” you had half-an-hour’s 
play before dinner ?——I think dinner was at. quarter 

ast 1. 

1110. “ Study from 3 to 5;” therefore you had 
13 hours to dinner and play, then study two hours, 
«tea at 5, study from 7. +0 9;” you had always. two 
hours play after every meal Yes, 

1111. “ Turned in at 9.15; worked about one 
* hour a day in addition on his own account” ?—I 
generally did that in the afternoon after dinner, and 
after breakfast. 

1112. How many hours a day in addition ?—I think 
about two hours. 

1113. Were you any the worse for your examination 
after you passed it ?>—No, 


1114. Nota bit?—No. , 

1115. You did not mind it >—No. 

1116. Which do you like best, the “* Britannia,” or 
Mr. ’3 ?—The “ Britannia.” 

1117. Are you well fed ?>—Yes. 

1118. What do you play at here when out of 
school? — I go out in the boats, and sometimes 
cricket. _ 

1119. And what else ?—I take walks. 

1120. Good long ones ; three or four miles ?—To 
Blackpooi. . 

1121. Do you go in the gymnasium ?—Yes, I do 
sometimes. 

1122. But not much ?—No. 

1123. Do you like going aloft >—Yes. 

1124. Do you do a. good deal of that ?—Yes. 

1125. Do you run about the rigging ?—Yes, 

1126. Do you like sleeping in a hammock ?—Yes. 

1127. Better than a bed ?—Yes, 

1128. Do you tind the work here easy after what 
you had before ?—Yes, pretty well. 

1129. But not very easy ?—No, not very easy. 
1180. Should you like it to be less >—Yes. 
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1131. What should you like to be-less ?—I should 
like less study. 


1132. And more play ?>—Yes. 


1133. What is the particular kind of study you 
object to; ‘do you know what you passed in best ?— 
In Euclid. 


1134. Where did you pass ?—12th. 

1135. You think you did best in Euclid ?—Yes. 
1136. Did you do Latin ?—I did a little Latin. 
1187. You did not know much about it ?—No. - 
1138. (Rev. O. Gordon.) Were you generally 


tired at the end of the school hours ?-— Yes. 


1139. Are you tired now generally at the end of 
the day ?—Not much. 

1140. (Chairman.) Do you like a hammock to sleep 
in ?—Yes. 

1141. You would not like to be put into a bed 
again ?—No. 

1142. (Mr. Busk.) Why do you prefer a hammock ? 
——Because it is more comfortable. 

11438. It does not prevent you from stretching 
yourself out >—No. 

1144. Do you find that it confines your chest or 
interferes with your breathiug ?—No. 

1145. (Chairman.) Can. you turn over in it ?—Yes. 

1146. Do you ever ?>—Yes. 


The witness withdrew. 


( 


Starr-CommanprER Grorce P. Heatuer, R.N., called and examined. 


1147. (Chatrman.) How long have you served in 
this ship ?—Five years and two months. 

1148. What special duties have you here ?—Teach- 
ing instruments and chart drawing. 

1149. You do not teach seamanship at all ?—No, 
Captain Brown does that. I am appointed for the 
special duty of teaching instruments and chart draw- 
in 

T150. Are you satisfied with the general proficiency 
of the cadets ?—Yes, entirely. 

1151. Do they take to those subjects >—Yes, very 
much. { 

1152. They like it >—Yes. 

1153. What proportion does it bear in the examina- 
tions, how many numbers ?—200 numbers out of 
2 ,000. 

1154. Does it appear. to you that the navigating part 
of the business gets its due share of numbers in the 
examination ?—Certainly. 

1155. That. would include theoretical and practical 
navigation, chart drawing -and instruments ? --- Yes, 
everything connected with navigation. 

1156. You have been here five years?—Yezs, last 
April. 

1157. Do you see any difference in the condition 
of the cadets now and, say, three years ago ?—No, 
none. 

1158. Do you think they were less healthy three 
years ago than they are now ?—They were less healthy 
three years ago, ass we had an epidemic about 
that time. 

1159. Let us leave out that epidemic and say four 
years ago, the year before the epidemic; was there 
anything in the condition of this ship at that time 
which was less healthy than at present ?—I. do not 
think that she was ever so healthy as she has been 


these last two years ; some time before that she was | 


certainly not so healthy. 

1160. To what do you ascribe the change ?—To 
the thorough cleansing of the ship and the clearing out 
of the ship below; about three years ago there was 
the epidemic, and after that all the bottom part of her, 
inside, was knocked out, and she was thoroughly 
cleansed. I know that was done, but not how it was 
done; the ship was then as good as she is now. 
It was not done when we first got her from Plymouth, 
but after it was done there was a great difference in 
the health of the cadets. 

1161. Have you: looked_at-those pieces of wood 
which have been cut off her timbers to-day ?—No. 

1162, Would you look at them now, and say whether 
they appear to you to be sound wood or otherwise 
(the pieces of wood were handed to the witness for 
examination) ?—That. piece is very sound, and. that is 
sound wood, as far as my judgment will go; they all 
appear to be sound. 

1168. You have not seen it before ?—No. I can 
only speak from my opinion ; I do not know much 
about wood, but looking at it casually, as I now look 
at it, I should say that it was all sound wood. 

1164, (Capt. Graham.) That has been taken from 
the Poet. Au dampest part ?—In the grain of this 


"physical science, and so on; 


wood there appear to be no signs of early decay ; 
when wood begins to go there is always a little pith 
which, of course, is deleterious and bad ; this looks 
all right. 

1165. (Chairman.) Have you formed any opinion 
since you have been here as to the general system of 
the “ Britannia” with regard to the cadets; we will 
take teaching first of all ?—I have formed this opinion : 
that I think there are too many subjects; that is the 
opinion I have formed during the last two or three 

ears. 

1166. Has the number of subjects been increased ? 
—lI think it has; my reason for forming that opinion 
is from the conversation which I have had with the 
cadets myself in my own study. Every one tries to teach 
his department in such a way as to get it into the boys, 
as it were. If I speak to the boys and say, ‘Why do 
“ not you think of these things out of study ?” they 
say, “We have got so many things to think about ; 
“it is impossible”; the French master wants them 
to study Krench, and another wants them to study 
that they have got so 
many subjects i is their great complaint. 

1167. Can you give any opinion as to which of 
these subjects (keeping in view their future position 
as naval officers) you would eliminate or modify in 
any way ?—I think the principal one which is objec- 
tionable is history—cramming their minds with dates 
in history ; my idea is that a boy could have a book 
with him which would give him those dates if he 
wanted to know them, but to cram his mind with a lot 
of dates ina period long gone by wearies the mind and 
prevents him from acquiring other things which would 
be more beneficial to him in his profession. If they 
have a lot of ancient history to remember, they cannot 
devote their minds so much to their regular profession. 

1168. Are you of opinion that the course of mathe- 
matics could be profitably diminished ?—I have little 
or nothing to do with that, but I can expréss the 
opinion that I think it is too much. 

1169. Perhaps you would say upon that point 
whether in your opinion too much is attempted within 
the limited time ?—Yes; if they had more time for 
the same quantity it could be done, but it is a matter 
of minutes with the instructors, and when ‘you have to 
deal with some dull boys as well as /bright ‘boys, it 
cannot be done in the time ; you must have more time 
for the dull boys. Sometimes a subject should be 
given for the dull boys and not for the best ones. 

1170. Have you formed any opinion as to the 
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method of discipline of the cadets in this ship and the .~ 


way in which discipline is enforced and carried out ? 
—As regards the drill, that is one of the methods; 
there are regular order boards in the ship, ‘on which 
there are orders for everything ; that is the method of 
discipline ; everything has its appointed time. and 
place, and everything is supposed to be in its proper 
place, and they are very strict if it is not so. 

1171. Do you think that the fact of these young 
gentlemen being kept on board a well-ordered and 
well-arranged ship tends to school them to keep things 
in order hereafter ?—I think so, 
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1172. And that is the advantage which education 
in a well-ordered ship has over education in # college 
on shore ?—Yes. 

1173. Is there any other advantage which you 
think a ship has over a college on shore ?—There is 


a certain phraseology used on board ship which you 


will not acquire on shore ; the cadet learns the names 
of the different parts of the ship when going from 
one deck to another, the anchors, cables, ports, and so 
on, which he could not learn in a house on shore. If 
he does not he has to learn all those things when he 
goes to sea, and for some time he is more like an 
ordinary landsman than an officer ; he has not been 
associated with the things ; if educated in a ship, he is 
used to getting into his hammock and up ladders and 
out and into boats, and many other little things which 
cannot be learnt in any other way, and in that respect 
I think a ship is far preferable to a house on shore. 

1174. Then the Committee are to understand that 
you attach considerable importance to the education 
of the boys on a stationary ship ?—Living on board 
ship I consider of great importance. I went to sea 
at 15 years of age from a public school, and for the 
first year I was almost helpless; when an officer or 
the captain spoke to me about things I had to go to 
the quartermaster or somebody to find out what was 
meant, not knowing the technical terms. 

1175. That would not be the case with boys from 
this ship —No, the boys know many things that I did 
not know when I went to sea; I know what my faults 
were when I first went to sea myself. 

1176. Have you any opinion to offer to the Com- 
mittee on the subject of no marks being allowed for 
proficiency in seamanship in the passing out examina- 
tion ?—My. opinion is that they should be allowed. 

1177. Do you think that the fact of there being no 
marks allowed has the effect of making the third and 
fourth terms less careful with regard-to their pro- 
ficiency ‘in seamanship, than they otherwise would be ? 
—Yes, I think so; with the first and second terms, it 
is a new thing, quite a novelty, and the boys do re- 
markably well; of course I speak from hearsay, as 
that is not my department ; but when they come to 
the third and fourth terms, they do not take the same 
interest in it which they would if there were marks 
for it. They are very tenacious on that point, if there 
is anything to be got by marks they will study for it. 

1178. Do you think, so far as you know, that the 
police system of the ship is open to any objection :— 
No, none. 

1179. You do not know from what you may have 
heard or seen either of the behaviour of the police to 
the boys, or the boys to the police, that it is objec- 
tionable in any way, or is likely to prejudice them 
as officers in the future ?—No. 

1180. Do you think that the police behave well and 
respectfully ?>—TI think so. 

1181. Not familiarly in any way ?—I have never 


_had any reason to think so. 


1182. In fact, that their position towards the cadets 
is that of a sentinel on duty to his officer p—Exactly ; 
they say Mr. So-and-so, you must not do that, sir, and 
if he persists in doing it then the man says, “If you 
“ do that, sir, I must report you.” 
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1183, And they do that duty respectfully and pro- 
perly ?—Yes ; and I think firmly. . 

1184. You have no objection to the system, and 
you would not mind submitting your own son to it ?— 
I should be very pleased to. 

1185. (Rev. O. Gordon.) You are of opinion that 
the boys, by being on board ship learn a good deal in- 
sensibly, as it were, that is useful to them in after life, 
and which they would not learn if they were living in 
a college on shore ?—Most decidedly. 

1186. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) Is it the case that the 
boys get tired of the life on board the “ Britannia” 
after being two years here ?—They are glad of a 
change ; it isnot that they are tired of a sea life, but 
they would be glad of a change. 

1187. They are tired of the life generally in the 
fourth term ?—They are anxious to get away to go to 
sea, but they like the ship; T have many times asked 
them whether they would like the shore better than 
the ship, and they all say the ship by all means. 

1188. Is it your opinion that it would be desirable 
to prolong the course of study pursued by the boys on 
board this ship ?—In each day do you mean ? 

1189. No; I mean for more than two years ; you 
said that they had not sufficient time ?—They must 
either prolong the time or shorteu the work. 

1190. (Chairman.) Which do yow think would be 
best ?—A younger entry and a longer time. 

1191. How much younger ?—Six to nine months 
younger. 

1192. That would be about 12 years of age ?—Yes, 
say 12 to 15. 

1993. You do not think it would be too wearisome 
to them, and that they would be tired of it ?—They 
would be tired of it very likely. 

1194. Do you think thatthe present system could 
be put into five terms instead of four ?—Yes, and I 
think it would be beneficial to do so; but when you 
ask me whether the cadets would be tired of it, that 
is another thing ; boys generally get tired of being at 
school. 

1195. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) Boys do not get 
tired of Eton or Harrow ?—The great desire with the 
boys here is to get to sea in a sea-going ship. 

1196. (Chairman.) Is the confinement too much for 
them ?—Not too much; whenever it is fine they 
have the boats to go pulling about in the harbour, and 
then they can walk for four miles round; they cannot 


go for awalk without running up that steep hill; they 


would not go out when it is raining. 

1197. What do they do on those days ?—They play 
about. 

-1198. At what sort of games?—They run about 
aiter each other. 

1199. (Capt. Graham.) Do they play marbles or 
in-door games ?—No. 

1200.. (Capt. the Hon. W. Carpenter.) If you ad- 
mitted them at 12 years of age, and kept them so long, 
the boys would lose their individuality of character, 
would they not ?—I have not considered that, and I 
could not answer ; some possibly would and some 
would not, ; 


The witness withdrew. 


The Rev. Joun H. Knapp, M.A., R.N., called and examined. 


1201. (Chairman.) How long have you been chap- 
lain of the “Britannia” ?—Hight years; since 1866. 
I am also naval instructor. 

1202. What duties do you perform here in addition 
to those of chaplain ?—For the last 12 months I have 
only been doing literature and scripture instruction. 

1203. What did you do before that ?—I used to 
take a class the same as the other naval instructors, 
in the usual course of mathematical and professionai 
subjects including grammar. Now I teach only lite- 
rature and analysis of sentences. | 

1204. The examination includes grammar and litera- 
ture together ?— Yes. . 


1205. Have you seen that the stringency of the 
examinations has been progressively increased ?—It 
has varied very much ; sometimes it goes up and some- 
times it goes down a little. 

1206. Are the examinations more stringent now 
than they were when you first came here ?—The 
papers are stiffer now than they were in Mr. Inskip’s 
time. 

1207. To what do you ascribe that ?—I think the 
test has been heavy in proportion to the preparation 
made in accordance with the course of instruction. 

1208. The regulation is that a boy is examined at 
the end of his first six months, and that if he does not 
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pass satisfactorily he is warned, and if he does not pass 
satisfactorily at the end of 12 ‘months he is returned 
to his friends. What does ‘‘ satisfactorily ” mean ?— 
I belieye he must get 380 per cent. of the marks in 
mathematical subjects ; I think that was the limit; 46 
per cent. for passing out, and 30 per cent. for the 
intermediate examinations. 

1209. (Rev. O. Gordon.) Is it 30 per cent. on the 
average ?—In mathematical subjects. 

1210. (Chairman.) What in other subjects ?—It is 
principally with reference to mathematical subjects 
that they decide. 

1211. If a boy does nothing in literature he would 
not be dismissed ?>—No. 

1212. But if he did not get 30 per cent. in mathe- 
matical subjects he would be returned to his friends ? 
—Yes, after the second failure. 

1218. You do not think that 30 per cent. is too 
much to require ?—No, I do not think so; the general 
run of the boys that have been turned back have been 
boys that might be well spared. 

1214. Do you think on the whole that the exami- 
nations and the course pursued in the “ Britannia” 
now are more than are suitable to a boy of average 
capacity in two years ?—I think, considering the sub- 
jects altogether, that it is a heavy course. I compare 
the preparation of the boys here now with what it 
used to be in my own time. There is too great a 
variety of subjects, and sometimes the examination is 
very heavy. 

1215. Do you think that the course of study here 
could be in any way improved as regards boys of 
average capacity; is it pitched too high or not?—I 
think it is pitched too high for boys of average capa- 
cit; 

13i6. You refer to the course of study ?>—Yes. 

1217. Do you think the examinations are pitched 
too high for boys of average RAPP SHY f ?— Yes, in some 
subjects. 

1218. (Mr. Vaughan.) Do you see any decrease in 
the size and physical development of the boys lately 
entered, say within the last year, compared with those 
entered in previous years, during your service ?—I 
think the boys are smaller than they were six years 
ago. 

1219. Do they thrive and grow up well during their 
stay on board the “ Britannia” ?—I think they do, as 


far as I can judge; of course, that is more a medical 
question. 

1220. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) Do you consider that in 
pursuing the present course of studies’ here the brains 
of the boys are overtaxed ?—-I think so; I think it 
would be better if the questions were of a simpler 
and more elementary character ; the boys could then 
work up to the demand, but the demand is now too 
much for them. 

1221. Supposing the boys worked up to the standard 
of the examination papers set at the present time; 
you think that their brains would be overtaxed ?— 
Yes, I think it is a heavy demand for a boy of average 
capacity. 

1222. (Mr. Busk.) What is your opinion of the 
general moral tone which pervades the whole school ? 
—As far as I know of them I can speak very well. 

1228. It is quite equal to that of any other class: of 
boys ?—I should think so, decidedly. 

1224. (Capt. the Hon. W. Carpenter.) I suppose 
you are quite satisfied with their gentleman-like de- 
meanour ?—Yes; they come from all sources here, 
and they gener ally i improve whilst they are here. 

1225. ( Chairman.) You gave notice of communion 
on Sunday ; how many cadets do you expect to at- 
tend ?—I have got the names of about a dozen for 
next Sunday. ‘Those who have been confirmed and 
express a desire, being of good character, take the 
Sacrament after proper preparation. 

1226. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) How many have been 
confirmed ?—28. 

1227. What proportion of the boys belong to the 
Church of England ?—There are three Roman Catho- 
lics. All the other cadets attend the service. 

1228. (Rev. O. Gordon.) Do you think that they 
are more protected from temptation on board ship than 
they would be if they were living in a college on 
shore ?—I think that there would be more temptation 
in a college on shore than there can be on board a 
ship. 

1229. (Chairman.) Are you sensible of any material 
difference in the condition of the ship during the time 
you have been here ?—-Yes ; she has been very much 
altered in three years. A great many places were 
opened below and wood was taken out, and the venti- 
lation has been much improved. The mess places 
also are very much better than they were four years 
ago ; all the after part of the ship has been altered. 


‘Lhe witness withdrew. 


Cavet D. called and examined, 


1230. (Chairman.) Where were you at school 
before you came here ?—At Mr. ’s. 

1231. I see that your total was 11 hours study, 
how long did that last ?—Just for about a month, 
just at the end: before we went up for examination. 

1232. How much had you before that ?—About 
eight hours. 

1233. “ Turned out at 6.30; study from 7 to 8; 
breakfast at 8; study from 8.30 to 9”; that was 
extra P—Yes. 

1234. “ Recreation from 9 to 10”?—Yes. 

1235. “Study from. 10 to 12.30.’??—The others 
had from 19 to 12; that. was extra to 12.80. 

1236. “ Dinner at+l; -study-at-2 to 4.30”; any 
extra there ?—Half an hour extra there. 

1237. “ Recreation from 4.30 to 5; study from 
“ 5.30 to 6.30; teaat 6.30; study from 7 to9; study 
“ from 9.30 to 10.20 ;” that is another extra?—Yes. 

1238. The average "time for study of the school was 
seven hours ?—Yes. 

1239, And in the last month you did 11 hours ?— 
Yes, 

1240. Did it do you any harm ?—I[ was rather ill 
after the examination. I used to have headaches, 


and I did not get quite right until a week after.. 


124]. But a week after you were all right ?—Yes. 
1242. You were only for a short time at this high 
pressure ?—Yes. _ 
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1243. Do you recollect all the things which wren 
crammed in in that way ?—No, not many.. 

1244. Where did you pass in >—4th,. 

1245. How do you like a hammock to sleep in ?—I 
think itis much better than a bed. 

1246. Do you like a ship better than the shore >— 
Yes, much. 

1247. You would not like to be put into a college ? 
—No, it would be something like school again. 

1248. How would you like to’ be put into a house 
on the top of that hill ?—Not at all. 

1249. What do you do here for your own amuse- 
ment ?—I go aloft. 

1250. A great many of the first term go aloft for 
fun ?—Yes. 

1251. When do you begin to play cricket ?— 
Generally about the third term, but a good many of 
the second and third terms play. 

1252. Do you like the seamanship instruction ?— 
Very much, 

1258. And the chart, drawing ?>—I have not got to 
that. 

1254. Do you get plenty to eat here ?—Plenty ; 
more than we did at school, and it is much better. 

1255. Do the masters take great’ care of you ?— 
Yes. 

1256. Do you go in the boats and row ?—Yes. 
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1257. What do you do in the hour that you are 
obliged to go on shore every afternoon ?—I go in the 
boats or go up and play cricket or anything ; very few 
come back before they are obliged. 

1258. Most of the cadets stay ashore ?—Yes. 

1259. (Rev. O. Gordon.) Did you feel very much 
tired when you were studying for 11 hours ?—Very. 

1260. Are you tired now generally when you get to 
the end of the day ?—No, not particularly. 

1261. (Mr. Busk.) Do you prefer sleeping in a 
hammock ?—Very much. 

1262. You do not ‘find any difficulty in stretching 
yourself out at full length ?—Not the slighest. 

1263. You are not more confined than you would 
be in‘bed P—No, not the slightest bit. 

‘1264. It does not affect your breathing in any way ? 
—No. 

‘1265. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) What do you do to 
amuse yourself >—Skylark. 

1266. Would you like to have an opportunity of 
going ashore in the morning before breakfast ?— Yes. 
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1267. But you never do go till the afternoon ?—No, 

1268. (Capt. the Hon. W. Carpenter.) Do you 
enjoy the exercise’ aloft ?,—-Very much. 

1269. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) Do you getarun aloft 
in the morning before dinner ?—Directly after break- 
fast ; in the second, third, and fourth terms there is 
topsail drill before breakfast, and the first term goes 
out in cutters to practice pulling. 

1270. (Mr. Vaughan.) Did you ever sleep lying on 
your back ?—On my side. generally, always on my 
side. 

1271. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) When working 11 
hours a day, how late did you sit up at night ?— 
Until about 11 o’clock sometimes. 

1272. And you were at that time 12 years of age ? 
—Yes. 

1273. For about a month you did that ?>—Yes. 

1274. You think if you were in a college on shore 
you would feel like a school boy ?—Yes. 

1275. (Chairman,) And now you feel like an 
officer in Her Majesty’s service ?—Yes, 


The witness withdrew. 


Gaper_E,, called-and examined): 


1276. (Chairman.) Where did you pass in ?—15th. 

1277. Where were you educated ?—At Mr. Ce 

1278. How many hours a day did you work before 
you came up to pass ?— About nine hours. 


1279. And you were none the worse after it ?— 
No. 

1280. You had no headache ?>—No. 

1281. You were,not sick at all ?—No. 

1282. You went home jolly, having got in ?>—Yes. 

1288. How do you like the “ Britannia” ?—Very 
much. 

1284. Better than ’3 P-—Yes, much better. 


. Are you as well fed here as you were at 
’3s P—Yes, much better. 

1286. Are you growing ?—I think so. 

1287. Are you a first term boy ?—Yes. 

1288. Do you like a hammock as well as a bed ?— 
Yes. 

1289. (Mr. Bush.) Quite as well ?—Yes. 

1290. (Chairman.) Would you not rather go back 
to a bed ?~—I would rather have a hammock. 


1291. Supposing we put you into an iron bedstead, 
how would you like it >—Not very well. 

1292. Can you stretch yourself out at full length in 
a hammock ?— Yes. 

12938. You do not find it interfere with your 
breathing at all P—No. 

1294, (dev. O. Gordon.) Do you sleep on your 
side ?—Yes.. - 

1295. Sometimes on one Rnaide, and sometimes on 
the other ?—Yes. 

1296. ( Chairman.) Do you find the school work 
easy ?—Not very. 

1297. Which do you find the most difficult thing 
that you have to learn ?—Geography. 

1298. Why ?—Because there is a lot of numbers to 
learn. 

1299. What sort of numbers do you mean ?—The 
population of towns, and that sort of thing. 

1300. Sage HI. A. Morgan.) How many were there 
s r—110, 

1301. Were they all Baars for the navy ?—Some 
for the army. 


at 


The witness withdrew. 


Capet F, called and examined. 


1302. What school were you at ?—~At Mr. ’s, 

1308. Where did you pass in >—Eleventh, 

1304. How many hours a day were you at work 
before you passed in ?—Ten and a half, I think. 

1305. Were you any the worse for that afterwards ? 
—No. 

1306. Not a bit >—No. — 

1807. It. did not make your head ache ?—At the 
time it did. 

1308. But not afterwards ?—No, 

1309. Do you recollect all you learnt then now r— 
T think so. 

1310. And you are none the worse now for all you 
learnt then ?—I do not think so. 

1311. How do you like sleeping in a hammock ?— 
Very well. 


1812. Would you rather sleep in a bed >—No. 
1313. Should you, be very giad to hear that you 
were going to be put into a bed ?—No. 
1314. You would rather not be ?—I would not care. 
= 1315. Can you sleep comfortably in a hammock foo 
es. 
1316. Can you breathe all right ?—Yes. 
1317. Do you lie on your side or on your back ?— 
Sometimes one and sometimes the other. 
1318. You can lie on either ?—Yes. 
1319. All round, anyhow you like ?—Yes. 
1320. Do you like your food here ?—Yes. 
1821. Is it better than the food was at 
Yes, much better. 


"3, 2— 


The witness withdrew. 


Caprt G. called and examined. 


1322. ( Chairman.) How many hours a day did you 
work before you came here ?—10 hours. 

1323. Were you any worse after that ?—I was ill 
in the holidays. 

1324. In what way were you il] ?—I ‘had a bad 
headache and felt sick. 

1325. oy you quite well now ?-Yes,. I thinik ‘so. 


- 


1326. How long did it take you to get better ?-- 
About a fortnight. 

1327. Were’ you attended ?—Not at all. 

_ 1828. Merely rested ?—-That is all. 

1829. Where did yor go togeta change ?—I stayed 
in London. 

1330. Do your parents live in London o—=Yes. 
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. Have you now. got quite right >—Yes. 
. You do not feel any the worse for it now ?>— 
1333. Do you find the work here difficult, ?—Yes. 

1334. Where did you pass in ?—16th. 

1335. Do you think you are rather stupid in con- 
sequence of having had all this cramming ?>—Yes., I 
wish I had not had it. 

1336. Why ?—Because I could have got, on better 
without it. 

1337. How long did you rest ?—About eight weeks, 

1338. Where were you brought up before ?—At.a 
grammar school. 

1339. And. you went to 
Yes, +3 
1340. (Rev. 0. Gordon.) And did that..give you 
a headache P—Yes. 

1341. (Chairman.) , Were you afraid you should not 
get in if you did not go to ?—Yes, 

1342. Do you think, after all, that they got you 
in ?-—Yes. 

1343, But you rather wish you ‘could have got in 
without being crammed ?>—Yes. 

1344. You think it would ,be better for the boys if 
they could ?—Yes. 

1845. You donot find the work here now too hard, 
do you ?—No. 

O48, It is ante like the er amming ?—No.. 


to. be crammed ?— 


1347. Quite different ?—Yes. 

1348. Do you think you are well taught here ?— 
Yes, I think so. 

1349. Do you think you are being properly edu- 
cated ?—Yes. 

1350. How do you like a hammock ?—Very much ; 
very much better than a bed. 

1351. Which would you rather be in, a ship or a 
college on shore ?—In a ship. 

1352. Why ?—Because I like it better for. boating 
and going up aloft. 

1853. And you get as much play.as you like on 
shore ?—Well,.I should like more. 

1354; How much more would you like ?—About an 
hour more. 

1355. If you might eut out any part of the course, 
which would you cut out ?—Grammar. 

1356. You.can write, can’t you ?—Yes. 

1357. Can you write a good letter ?—Yes. 

1358. Would you-get rid of anything else >—Yes, 
history. 


1359. That is no use, you think ?—No. 


1360, And grammar is no use ?—I do not, know 
that. 
1361. Does it take up a great deal of your time ?— 


No, not much, 
1362. Then why do you want to cut it out?—~ 
Because I do, not like it. 


The witness withdrew. 


Capet H. called and examined. 


13638.. (Chairman.) Where were you. educated ? 
At Christ’s hospital ?— Yes. 

1364. Did you come here from, there ?—Yes, 

1365. You did not go to any intermediate school ? 
—No; I was crammed a bit in the holiday time. I 
had some tutors. 

1366. Is that. all ?—~Yes. 

1367. Did the holidays come just. before you went 
to Greenwich ?—Yes ; and that Midsummer I crammed 
up. 

P1368, You crammed up at Midsummer—when did 
you go in to pass ?--About two months after. 

1369. Then you went, back to the Bluecoat school, 
and came direct from. thereto be examined ?>—Yes. 

1370. What number did you take ?—Sixth. 

1371. Where do.you live —At Plymouth: 

1372. Then it was at Plymouth you were crammed, 
by the desire of your parents ?—Yes. 

1373. Did you say that. you thought you would not 
get in if you were not crammed ?—No. 

1374, Supposing you had been content with what 
you had been taught at /.the Bluecoat school, do you 
think that you would have got in just as well ?—l] 
think so. 

1375. How many. hours a day did you work in the 
holidays ?—Not more than three hours. in the morning 
and one hour in the evening. 

1376. And that was for six weeks >—Yes. 

1877. And then you; went back to the Bluecoat 
school ?—Yes. 


1378. How many hours a day did you study there ? 
—About eight. 

1379. Do you like the “ Britannia” better than 
that ?—Yes, 

1380, Are you very comfortable now ?—Yes. 
pe 1381. Were you well fed at the Bluecoat school ?— 

es. 

1382. As well as you are here ?>—No. 

1883. Do you like a hammock to sleep in ?>—Yes, 
very much. 

1384. You like it better than a bed ?—Yes. 

1385, You do not want to go back to a bed ?—No. 


1386. How do you amuse yourself here out of 
school. ?—By, boating, gymnastics, and up in the field 
cricketing. 

1387. Are you fond of cricket ?>—Yes. 

1388. Should you like any more time ashore than 
you now. have ?—I think I should. 

1389. How much more would you like; an hour 
more ?— Yes. 

1390. Two hours more P—I think an hour would 
do. \g 


1391. You think another hour would be quite 


enough ‘—Yes, 


1392. And you would like to have it Yes. 


1393, (Mr. Busk.) You were, I suppose, one of 
the naval scholars at Christ’s Hospital ?—Yes. 


1394. And you got a particular education directed 
to a nautical lifte?—Yes. ~ 


The witness withdrew. 


Thursday, 9th July 1874. 
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Marx H. Rosinson, Esoa., Secretary. 


~ ae Sir A. Cooper Key, K.C.B., F.R.S., President of the Royal Naval College, calied in and 
‘examined. 


1396. (Chairman. y I so kee you have. seen the 
examination RADE: for the cadets abi the “ Britannia,”? 


—They have not been sent to me, but I have seen 
them. 
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1396. Are the present examination papers which 


Sir A. C. Key, are now being set on board the “ Britannia” drawn 
K.C.B.F.R.S. wp under your direction?—They are. I am directed 


9 July 1874. 


now and in future to conduct the examination of the 
cadets in the “ Britannia” by the staff of the Royal 
Naval College at Greenwich. 

1397. Then are we to understand that the papers 
which are now set to the cadets of the “ Britannia ” 
have your full approval as to their scope, the 
number of subjects, and the nature of the questions 
which are put in each subject ?—In setting those 
papers the Director of Studies, who submits them to 
me before they are forwarded, has been guided entirely 
by the programme of' the course of study in the “ Bri- 
tannia ” established by the late Director of Education. 
We have not exercised our individual opinions in this 
examination, but have been guided solely by this pro- 
gramme given to us, which specifies the subjects on 
which we were to examine the cadets. 

1398. This is the return made to the House of 
Lords, dated the 14th of May 1874 ?—Yes. 

1399. And this is what is actually the course of 
study now in force?—That is a copy of the pro- 
gramme on which our examination is now conducted. 

1400. That is to say, the questions now put to 
the cadets on board the “Britannia” have been 
framed, not in accordance with any views which you 
may have as to the desirability of the amount more 
or less, but in accordance with the previously pre- 
pared scale, with which you had nothing at all to do ? 
—Precisely so. 

140]. Have you given the subject of the scale of 
instruction on board the “Britannia” any special 
attention, with reference to the future requirements of 
the boys as naval officers ?—During the last few days, 
since I became aware of the inquiry being conducted 
by this Committee, I have considered the subject, so 
far as I can do so without an inspection of the “ Bri- 
tannia,” or without knowing precisely the detail of 
the work on board the “Britannia,” but I can 
searcely say that I have formed any decisive opinion 
upon the subject, nor can I do so until I have gone 
more into the details of the subject on board. I can 
form an opinion in the abstract, but I shouid not like 
to give my opinion definitely in the matter until I 
had gone into the subject theroughly ou board the 
* Britannia.” 

1402. You would not like to give any general 
opinion to the Committee as to the scale of the final 
examination on board the “ Britannia” at present, as 
to whether it is too much or not? The time that the 
examination takes is, I think, nine days, and the sub- 
jects in which the cadets are examined are comprised in 


14 papers. Here are the subjects.—-I may say, although ~ 


my saying so may be of little value, that one of that 
particular set of papers was sent to me some months 
ago, and I considered it a difficult paper. 

1408. Which paper was that ?—The algebra paper. 
It was not only considered a difficult paper by myself, 
but by those whom I consulted upon the subject, who 
were experienced men. 

1404. When you say “difficult paper,’ do you 
mean a difficult paper simply for boys under 15, or 
what you would call a difficult paper for still more 
advanced students ?—I consider it a difficult paper, 


considering the age of the students, and looking to 


their course of study on board the “ Britannia,” and 
especially to the fact that for a first-class certificate 
they have to get, I believe, 70 per cent. of the marks ; 
I am not quite sure about that, but I think that is the 
amount. I considered it a difficult paper in all 
respects, both as regards the age of the students and 
their having to get 70 per cent. of the maximum 
number of marks. 

1405. Did you consider any of the other papers ?— 
No, that was the only one which was sent tome. I 
am, you must understand, referring to the paper in 
the final examination of last year. 

1406. (Mr. Busk.) You are of course aware that 
two years is the time allowed for acquiring the know- 
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ledge requisite to pass that examination ?—I am aware 
of that and of the course of the examination. ; 

1407. (Chairman.) Will you look at these papers 
on geography and history. Seventy per cent: is not 
required in each of these, only in’ each of the five 
mathematical papers. Looking at these papers, do 
you think that 70 per cent. on the whole is a very 
large proportion to require ?>—Looking at those ques- 
tions independently of the programme of the course of 
study I should say that it was a large proportion; but 
on an examination of the programme of the course of 
studies, I see that the last six months have been de- 
voted to one portion of geography, for instance, and 
that a certain text-book has been read in certain 
chapters in that portion of geography, and it is only 
in those chapters that this examination is conducted. 
It is on America, and the questions have regard to 
America, and I do not think that if boys of 14 or 15 
have been following the course strictly and have been 
studying those chapters of geography, or in any other 
particular subject, that 70 per cent. in the whole 
examination (the time allowed being 8 hours), is a 
large proportion for a first class. In saying that I 
mean that it must be considered in connection with 
the programme. 

1408. Do you include this, “ Describe fully igneous 
“* and aqueous rocks, and give a section of the earth’s 
* crust with proper explanation ” ?—I do, though cer- 
tainly it may sound rather a peculiar question. You 
must remember that I have not looked into the detail 
of the matter ; I am only judging from this programme 
which is before me, and I see for each six months that 
there are certain chapters to be read, and I have no 
doubt that in those chapters you will find an answer 
given to the questions asked. I do not at all say 
whether it is a wise course of instruction or not, but 
that being the case, I do not think that the paper 
on geography is more than a boy ought to be called 
upon to answer in three hours, his special course of 
study having been directed to those questions. 

1409. Do you know whether the historical questions 
are set from books in which the students have been 
specially instructed, or whether these questions are 
taken from the history of England and India generally ? 
—I do not know for certain, but my belief is, that they 
are simply examined in a book from which they have 
been specially instructed during those periods. 

1410. With respect te the Septennial Act, the 
Corn Laws, and the Reform Bill, for instance, you 
think that these are not general questions, but are 
questions relating to a particular course of instruction 
in these very matters of which the boys have had the 
advantage ?—-Yes; I believe that. to be the case. I 
think if one were to examine these questions generally, 
without knowing that the boys had been specially . 
worked up to them, the opinion you would come 
to’ would be that it was’ a paper upon which no one 
could give 70 per cent. of answers. I mean to say 
that for a boy coming from any other school it is a 
difficult paper, but with the light of this programme 
I do not think it is so; that changes the view of it, 

1411. Here are questions which appear to have 
been set at another examination. ‘ Describe the 
“ relations which existed between England and Seot- 
“land during the reigns of the first three Tudor 
“ sovereigns ; secondly, write a history of Mary Queen 
“ of Scots ; thirdly, show by a geneological table the 
“ claim of James the First to the throne of England ; 
“ fourthly, explain the following and give dates—the 
“Statute of Six Articles, Babington’s conspiracy, the 
*“ Spanish match, the Self-Denying Ordnance, the Ex- 
“clusion Bill, Give an account of the principal 
“ events of the reign of Charles the Second, and state 
“ for what that reign was particularly noted. Describe 
“the events which immediately led to the great re- 
* volution.” There are two hours given in which to 
answer these questions ?—That is not in the final 
examination. 

1412. No, this is the intermediate examination ; it 
is not so much the amount as the method of the 
examination to which I wish to direct your attention, 
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and to give the Committee the benefit of your opinion ? 
—They do not seem wise questions. 

1413. Having read those questions, do you think 
that they can be satisfactorily answered by boys of 
about 14 years of age in the space of two hours ?— 
Certainly not. 

1414. May I ask whether you think it is judicious 
to require 70 per cent. on each mathematical paper 
as well as 70 per cent. of the whole numbers given 
upon the examination, so that if a boy fails in any 
one of the mathematical papers, he fails to get the 
object of his ambition, a first class ?—I think that 
70 per cent. is a high minimum to be fixed for the 
whole, but I do not think that it would be if the 
teachers themselves examined the boys. As they are 
examined by external examiners,’ and very properly 
so, I am inclined to think that 70 per cent. is a higher 
minimum than you ought to insist upon for a first- 
class certificate. 

1415. Does your answer apply only to the aggre- 
gate numbers required ?—In both cases, in all cases, 
I think that 70 per cent. is a high minimum. 


1416. And therefore you would not exact 70 per cent. | 


onany particular papers ?—My own opinion is more in 
favour of giving a greater number of questions, a 
wider examination by external examiners, and not 
fixing such a high minimum of marks for either a first, 
second, or third class. I hesitate, however, to express 
a decided opinion, as if this Committee had not been 
formed the Director of Studies and I would have gone 
into the question very carefully. 

1417. The reference to the Committee obliges it to 
inquire into this point, viz., whether it is desirable 
either to make the course of study less severe, or 
to lower the standard of examination ?—I should 
imagine that the best proof of that would be to ascer- 
tain from records, as long as that minimum has been 
fixed, what proportion of the boys have taken first, 
second, and third class certificates, strictly adhering 
to the numbers that have. been fixed. I think that 
would be a good proof of the examination being 
fairly in accordance with the course of study. The 
best proof of the examination would be the number of 
boys who took first, second, or third class certificates, 
and if you find that that number is about 10 to 15 per 
cent. for the first class, 830 or 40 per cent. for the 
second class, and 50 per cent. or the remainder for the 
third class, I think then one might say that the 
course of examination was well suited to the course of 
study——that is, connecting one with the other—and is 
to my mind really the only proof. 

1418. You would not, perhaps, like to give an 
opinion as to whether the number of subjects is too 
great, and as to whether the whole course of study 
prescribed at present can be adequately gone through 
in a period of two years?—I should like before 
giving an opinion upon that point to go thoroughly 
into and examine the course of instruction on board 
the “ Britannia,” and also to see the results of the 
present examination. I feel a certain amount of re- 
servation in giving my opinion now, but when I have 
seén the results of that examination I shall be able to 


judge more clearly, and be able to give my opinion - 


upon it. 

1419. When will that be?—I am going down there 
on Monday next; the examination is being conducted 
now. I shall get away from there on the Wednesday, 
so I shall only have two days, but that is all the time 
I can give up to it now, as we are just finishing our 
own examination at the college. Jt will require a 
great deal of thought and talk upon the point before I 
feel that I can express a decided opinion. 

1420. (Rev. O. Gordon.) Have you any of the 
papers that are set to the students of the Royal Naval 
College for their final examination ?—-I have not, them 
with me; but I may say there is a large number on 
this account : we have such a great variety of officers 
of different ranks and ages, and there is so great 
variety of optional subjects, that the number of ex- 
amination papers is necessarily’ very large. 
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1421. You do not know the maximum number of 
the papers that a student in the college is obliged to 
answer ?—~We insist upon every officer in the college 
taking up mathematics and two other subjects. Many 
take up more. 

1422. Supposing that the Committee were to re- 
commend that the number of subjects studied on 
board the “ Britannia” should be reduced, or that 
there should be some alteration made in the direction 
of a reduction generally, is there any subject which 
you think could be either wholly dispensed with or 
materially modified, without detriment to the boys’ 
future as naval officers ?—I would strongly recommend 
the Committee to get the opinion of Doctor Hirst upon 
that, as about the wisest opinion that could be given; 
he would feel the responsibility upon him in the matter 
having to conduct the examinations for the future. 

1423. We should much like to have his opinion, but 
we desire to get the opinions of naval officers specially 
upon this point.—I am quite ready to give my own 
opinion, but I do not put much value upon it myself. 

1424. Still we may put a great deal of value upon 
it—My own opinion is that I am inclined to re- 
duce the number of subjects that the cadets have to 
undertake in the “ Britannia.” JI should not take 
them so far in Euclid or in spherical trigonometry ; 
those are the only two subjects in which I would 
recommend a reduction—that is to say, without further 
consideration, 

1425. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) Would you allow such 
latitude to the examiners as they have now; nearly 
half the questions in the last final examination in 
arithmetic and algebra are what may be called pro- 
blems P—I have already said that I consider that paper 
in algebra beyond what ought to have’ been set a boy 
at that age, and I think also that it is beyond their 
course. It is their course that I am speaking of now, 
and not the examination. 

1426. (Chairman.) If a small per-centage were 
taken off the numbers required in each class, and if it 
were not necessary to get the full maximum of marks in 
every paper in mathematics, would that be a desirable 
change ?—I think that point entirely depends upon the 
examiners ; the examiners know the rules by which 
the student is to get a per-centage of marks entitling 
him to a first, second, or third class certificate, and 
sets the paper accordingly. He could set the paper so 
that it was as difficult to get 50 per cent. as 70 per 
cent.; it all depends upon him. You must narrow 
the scape of the questions to enable the best to obtain 
70 per cent. I think that the exazniner has got the 
power of doing anything he pleases, in accordance 
with whatever rules may be laid down. 

1427. Then the cadets are, in point of fact, whatever 
regulations may be made by the Admiralty or by any 
board to which the Admiralty commits the making of 
these regulations, at the mercy of the examiner for the 
time being ?—Undoubtedly. 

1428. Does that appear to you to be a desirable 
state of things ?—It must be so in any examination, 
therefore choose your examiners with care. ‘The 
course of study in the “ Britannia” depends upon the 
programme. The examiner will arrange his examina- 
tion in accordance with that programme ; he will take 
every book and see how far each class is supposed to 
have gone, and he will examine him in that book. 
If you lower the course of studies, the examiner will 
lower his examination in accordance with that. 

1429. Then in that respect we can in some degree 
control the examiner, or rather the examination ?—I 
am only saying that if you have a wise examiner ; it 
depends upon the examiner being well-selected and 
carefully supervised. The examiners will arrange their 
papers in accordance with the programme of studies, 


.and with the qualifying results which are laid down 


in the regulations as to the number of marks which 
the students have to get. 

1480. We believe that thé examinations have been 
increased in stringency ; is that your view ?—I do not 
know about that. I have never seen any of the papers 
before this. 
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1481. We have asked for the examination papers 
since 1834 at intervals of 10 years in order to see 
what progressive increase has been made ?—Quite so. 
As Ihave just said, the results of the examinations 
for some years willin my mind decide as to the fair- 
ness or otherwise of the style of the examinations. 
There is another point I may mention in which these 
studies may have been over-pressed: the boys may 
have been put on to higher branches of subjects without 
being thoroughly well grounded in the elements of that 
subject; that can be readily ascertained by the way in 
which the questions are answered. It isa great defect 
if that has been the case. If they have been put on toa 
higher course of instruction before they had thoroughly 
mastered the elements of it, it can, as I say, be ascer- 
tained by the way in which they have answered the 
questions. Then to ascertain if they were really 
over-pressed with the work I would see how many 
hours a day they have been at work. In. looking at 
the routine of the “ Britannia,” I see they have about 
six and a half hours at study ; compared with other 
schools, I do not think that that is at all an over- 
amount of study. It does not seem as regards hours 
that it is more hours than a boy ought to be studying. 
I have no doubt that in the “Britannia” they are 
kept at their work better than they are at most schools ; 
they are not allowed to idle their time and not allowed 
to talk, and are kept altogether more strictly at their 
work than they are at most schools. 

1432. To what do you ascribe that?—To the dis- 
cipline which is maintained.on board. 

1433. (Rev. O. Gordon.) The superintendence is 
perpetual ?—The superintendence is perpetual, but I 
do not. think that six and a half hours is too long for 
them to study... I might say that in a similar institu- 
tion in France, where the boys range from 14 to 17, 
they have 10 hours a day; they are up at 5 o’clock 
every morning, and they have 10 hours a day work. 

1434. (Capt. Graham.) Is that continuous ?—Yes, 
winter and summer. 

1435. (Capt. the Hon. W. Carpenter.) Is that in a 
training ship or at college >—In a school on board ship 
at Brest. 

1436. (Chairman.) You do not say that as approv- 
ing of it, do your—No, not in any way as approving 
of it. I only instance that. Ido not think that six and 
a half hours’ study is over-taxing the boys’ brains ; 
the point to decide is whether those six and a half 
hours are well apportioned. 

1437. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) I saw some of the boys 
working during the play hours, and was informed that 
they did so before examinations.—I think you will 
always find that with industrious boys. 

1438. (Chairman.) Should you or. any future occa- 
sion within the next fortnight be able to give any 
further opinion to the Committee on any of these 
points, they would be much obliged to you.—If the 
Committee wish it I shall be very glad to give them 
the results of any observations 1 have to make in 


“writing. 


1439. That would be after your visit to the 
“ Britannia.” You will then be good enough to write 
any remarks that may suggest themselves to you 
with reference to the points upon which we have been 
questioning you ?—Certainly. 

1440. (Rev. H. .A. Morgan.) Any examination which 
ranges over 14 subjects must be severe for boys of 
that age, especially when a certain proportion of 
marks must be obtained. Is not that your opinion ? 
—Certainly, it must be severe for a boy of that age. 

1441. Do not you think that it must also lead to a 
certain amount of cram, considering that the examina- 
tion occupies a period of, I believe, nine days? I 
may mention this, that at Cambridge the Previous 
Examination for the ordinary degree has up to this 
year ranged over seven subjects, all taken together, 
but it was found that even that number was too large 
for some students, andgthe result has been that the 


examination has been divided into two parts, each 


of which ranges over four subjects. A. student has 
now the option of being examined in the eight sub- 
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jects together, or in the two parts, which are separated 


by a period of six months.—Well, I think it cannot 


but be a great strain upon a boy of that age going 
through an examination in such a large number of 
subjects. In answering this question I am speaking 


“without, perhaps, proper consideration, but I am_in- 


clined to think that it would be better to adopt a 
system of cumulative marks for some general subjects, 
that is to say, at the end of the second term to examine 
the boys in those subjects finally, and let the marks of 
those be cumulative so as to count at the end of their 
whole course as forming part of the final result. 

1442. (Rev. O. Gordon.) You. would suggest 
carrying their marks on?—Yes, which would spare 
them at the final examination, to a great extent. 

1443. Would spare them recapitulation to a great 
extent P—Yes ; no doubt there are some of these sub- 
jects, grammar for instance, literature, and history, and 
geography, which might very fairly, I think, be dis- 
pensed with at the end of the first year. You might 
have an examination at the end of the first year and 
let the marks which were then obtained be retained 
and accumulated and added to their marks at the 
final examination. “4 

1444. (Chairman.) That would get rid at once ot 
four subjects at the final examination ?—Yes. 

1445. (Mr. Busk.) What are those ‘subjects ?— 
Grammar, literature, geography, and history. I think 
that there are very few of our schools where the boys 
are taught those subjects after the age of 144 years, 
or at any rate it is seldom the case. They are sup- 
posed at that age to have got a sufficient knowledge 
of, those things. This is such a big subject, that 
one scarcely likes giving an opinion ‘without’ having 
thoroughly considered each point. 

1446. (Mr, Busk.) Do you think that scripture 
history is a subject which Should be insisted upon in 
any training ship, seeing that the boys have'13 weeks 
at home in the year, which they can, if necessary, 
devote to that subject ?—I presume that the study of 
scripture is conducted chiefly on Sundays. 

1447. Please look at those questions ?—I have always 
considered that the examination in scripture history 
is one of the most difficult examinations to conduct ; 
it is such a very wide subject. ! 

1448. ‘The question I should like you to answer is 
this ; do you consider that it is one of those subjects 
which should be insisted upon in a training ship for 
naval officers >—I should ‘not like to see it given up, 
but J think that the examination in it should be 
limited to those portions of scripture that every boy 
should know. I think that many of the examination 
papers in scripture history which I have seen go into 
portions of the subject which it is almost impossible 
for a boy to answer satisfactorily. I hardly ever see 
a question given in scripture history that I think satis- 
factory ; they seem to try to puzzle boys by going out 
of the beaten road... I may say that I certainly should 
not like boys to come to sea without some guarantee 
that they have an ordinary knowledge of scripture. 

1449. Could not that be obtained by seeing that 

they are well grounded before they are admitted ? 
They have 13 weeks at home, and they have 52 Sun- 
days in the year to attend to the subject. I do not 
deny its importance, but I wish to ask you whether 
you think it should be introduced into the middle of 
the professional course of study ?—I should be in- 
clined to give up the instruction in history, geography, 
and literature and grammar, after the end of the first 
year. ; 
's 1480. Do you include scripture history ?—I do not. 
I think the scripture part might be partly met by what 
you were saying about its. being taught to the boys at 
their homes. If it were made a sort of holiday task, 
and there were an examination in it upon their return, 
I do not think that would be a bad idea. 

1451. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) Doyou think it is ne- 
cessary to examine in the third book of Euclid at the 
end of the second, third, and fourth terms. I find that 


it is the ease that the same proportion is set at the end 


of the second term and. the end of the third term. It 


. 
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increases the ammount they have to get up for the 
examination ?—I do not think that I would take the 
boys in the “Britannia” through the six books; I 
wouid not take them beyond the fourth book in 
RKuelid. 

1452. (Chairman.) We are anxious to get the 
opinion of qualified naval officers upon this subject, 
not exactly as to what a boy can learn, but what it is 
considered necessary for him to know ?—The neces- 
sary subjects are shown by the circular about the sub- 
lieutenant’s course. " 

14538. (Chairman.) The whole of this question of 
the course of study in the “Britannia” must have 
relation ultimately to Greenwich, as to what is to be 
required there, and therefore the two cases must be 
considered together. If you can see your way to any 
reduction of the course in the “ Britannia” without 
prejudice to the boys’ future course at Greenwich, I 
think it would be of great assistance to us in this 
inquiry, if you would be good enough to give us 
the benefit of your opinion ?— It is especially with 
that view that Dr. Hirst and I intend to consider 
the course of instruction in the ‘‘ Britannia,” with the 
object of connecting that ‘with the course which the 
sub-lieutenants have to follow when they join us some 
years afterwards. — 

1454. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) Looking to the course 
of instruction here, I find as follows: at the end of 
the second term a paper on trigonometry— “ easy pro- 
“ blems and solutions of triangles” ; at the end of the 
third term “more difficult problems” are to be set. Do 
not you think that is rather a vague instruction, giving 
the examiner rather too inuch latitude ?—I imagine 
that what the examiner does when he is setting an 
examination paper for the third term is to ascertain 
in what books they have been instructed, and how tar 
they have gone in those books, and he then examines 
them accordingly. 

1455. With regard to this particular paper, the 
instruction is “ more difficult problems ;” no mention 
is made of any book whatever. In the spherical 
trigonometry the boys are ordered to read a certain 
book ?>—Yes. 

1456. But in plane trigonometry the examiner is 
simply told to set “ more difficult problems” ?—Yes. 

1457. Will you look at that problem (handing a 
paper to the witness)?—I should like to know what 
number of boys did that question. 

1458. I cannot tell you.—I think a sharp boy 
would do it. . 

1459. Will you consider the per-centage of marks 
required in reading the next question to that ?—( After 
referring to the paper) Well you see a boy has the 
choice here of 10 questions and he would leave out 
one or two of those and take those that he had 
reached. 

1460. (Chairman.) Has each of these mathematical 
questions a known value, so that a boy may work it 
or leave it out at his pleasure ?—He does not know at 
all what the value attached to each may be. 

1461. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) 'The examiner would 
not give more than 8,or 10 marks for an easy question 
I suppose ?—The numbers. given for a paper like that 


_ would vary from 10 up to.perhaps 30 or 35, 


1462. ( Chairman.) Do you think it would be advi- 
sable to ticket the. question?—-I could not give an 
opinion upon that point; it is a technical question that 


‘I should think an experienced examiner would be 


better able to answer. 
1468. Will you consider that point?—TI will. 
") 1464. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) That was once done 


“at Cambridge, in 1854, in the examination for the 


mathematical tripos, when the marks ‘assigned to each 


“question were made known to the examinees ; but the 
“plan did not give general satisfaction, and was never 


tried again. It was found, I believe, that some 
students, in attempting the more difficult questions, 
got flurried ?—I think that is the effect that it would 
‘be very likely to have; it would cause the men to 


“pe calculating the result of the marks they were 


/ 
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earning during the examination, which would have a 
bad effeet upon their work. 

1465, (Chairman.) It is the case in the College 
sheet, is it not ?—No, it is not mentioned, but we knew 
it—we knew exactly what a lunar was worth, and so 
on, but it isnot marked. In some of our papers at 
Greenwich the numbers are given. I could hardly 
give an opinion as to the bearing of it, but I think it 
would be rather objected to, for this reason, that it 
would take off a man’s attention from his work; he 
would be calculating whether it would be better for 
him to do this question or that, instead of doing 
that which he could, and going right through. 

1465a. (Rev. O. Gordon.) I have often been asked 
by the candidates at Woolwich and at other places 
which questions had the most marks attached to,them, 
but I never told them.—I think it would disturb them, 
and that they would endeavour to do those things for 
whith they would get the most, and not those things 
that they felt they could do best. 

1466. I never told them. Iam right, I think, in 
supposing that you consider 14 papers a large number 
to give to youths of 14 years of age ?—I do. 

1467. And if it could be diminished it would be 
desirable ?—Yes. 

1468. And you think it might be diminished if the 
system of carrying on marks in certain subjects was 
adopted '-—I do. 


1469. From previous examinations ?—I think it. 


might be. 

1470. (Chairman.) “ Cumulative” marks? -—- Yes. 
I should say that they ought to be retained from 
one examination to the other. 

1471. (Rev. O. Gordon.) Do you think that the 
paper on grammar and literature is one that might 
be omitted from the final examination, supposing 
the marks were carried on from previous examina- 
tions ?—I think it might. In saying that, I may 
mention that it is only the last day or two that I have 
been reading the essays that have been submitted, and 
I must say that I am not satisfied with the grammatical 
composition. 


1472. (Capt. the Hon. W. Carpenter.) That is at 
Greenwich ?—No, in the “Britannia.” It was an 
essay on the struggle for naval supremacy between 
the English and the Dutch. These essays they write 
for a prize, and they were sent to us to adjudicate 
upon as to the first and second prizes ; the best essay 
was badly spelt, not well written, and badly composed. 
That only shows the difficulty of the subject, and yet 
I recommend that grammar should be given up at 
the end of a year. These essays are voluntary. 

1478. (Rev. O. Gordon.) There does not seem to 
be: anything in this paper which would teach them 
to write and spell correctly, any more than reading 
the Times newspaper ?—No. 

1474. (Capt. Graham.) Do you think that the 
close attention which these boys of the ‘ Britannia” 
have to give to their studies, and the attention 
which they receive, could be carried out to the same 
extent in an establishment on shore ?—Under the same 
supervision P 

1475. Yes ?—Certainly I should thipk so. 

1476. Considering, of course, that these boys are 
now under martial law on board ship, and that a 
college on shore would be a civil establishment ?—I 
see no reason for any difference in that respect at all, 
but I have not said that I consider rigid discipline 
in the study hours a great advantage. I aim not at all 
sure that that very enforced close attention to studies 
may not have the effect of over straining boys. I am 
not at all sure upon that point. I should like very 
much to see what the punishments are for inattention 
to their studies during hours, and then you would be 
better able to judge whether their attention has been 
too rigidly kept at it or not. I think it is quite pos- 
sible that a boy may be too closely kept to work while 
at it, but I have not yet been on board the “ Bri- 
tannia” and therefore do not know how it is con- 
ducted. 
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1477. (Chairman.) I think that Captain Graham’s 
question was framed upon an answer that you gave 
before that you thought they were kept very much 
closer to their studies on board the “ Britannia ” 
than they would. be in any school ?—I feel satisfied 
that they are, and I think it is possible that they might 
be too rigidly kept at their studies, if it is found that 
the work has a bad effect upon the boys. Of course 
I do not know that it has been found so, 

1478. (Capt. the Hon. W. Carpenter.) Putting 
aside the course of study as laid down in the “ Bri- 
tannia” have you formed any opinion as to the stan- 
dard of acquirements representing the training of a 
naval cadet, taking into consideration the course which 
he has to go through at Greenwich for his future as 
a naval officer ?—T'o give an answer to that question 
would require much more close consideration than I 
have been able to give to the subject as yet; it isa 
largesubject which lam quite prepared to go into, butit 
would take me some months before I could make up my 
mind upon that point. We are desirous at Greenwich 
that the course of studies in the “ Britannia ” should 
be connected with the future course at Greenwich, 
but I cannot say yet whether the present course is the 
best. 

1479. You are not prepared to say whether this 
standard can be arrived at under the present system, 

taking into consideration the age of the boys and the 
time passed in the “ Britannia ” “?—T think the results 
of the examinations are the best proof of whether it is 
arrived at or not. 

1480. Have you been able to form an opinion, 
taking the general run of young officers coming to 
Greenwich, whether they have been properly grounded 
in the subjects in which they have to pass at Green- 
wich '—I feel that I must give the opinion that they 
have not been thoroughly well grounded in those 
subjects, but I think that is due to the fact of their 
having been at sea four or five years after leaving the 
« Britannia.” Of course we know that the course of 
study at sea is very desultory and irregular, and that 
therefore they have lost a good deal of that which 
they learnt in the “ Britannia.” 

1481. I suppose the committee may consider that 
that is a question which is open to very deep considera- 
tion, the whole subject of the bringing up of young 
officers ?—Certainly. 

1482. (Rev. O. Gordon.) After they leave the 
“ Britannia,” how long on the average are they at 
sea?—Five years. They do not come to us till 
after they pass in seamanship. 

1483. (Capt. the Hon. W. Carpenter.) With regard 
to the question of foreign languages, have you not 
found that they are very deficient in that particular 
respect? Perhaps naval officers require a knowledge 
of foreign’ languages more than anybody else.—I 
certainly have. You are perhaps aware that we have 
lately established a course for sub-lieutenants at 
Greenwich. Instead of simply bringing them to the 


‘college to pass their examination, we have now a six 


monthly course of instruction, and it has the very 
best effect. We instruct the sub-lieutenants in French, 
the use of instruments, taking observations and sights, 
as well as in algebra, trigonometry, geometry, and 
navigation, before they are examined, and a course 
of elementary physics, teaching them the construction 
and use of their own instruments, the telescope, the 
compass, azimuth compass, and theodolite, as well as 
also giving them an elementary knowledge of mag- 
netism. 

1484. Do you iind that six months is sufficient for 
that ?—it is as much as can be spared; but it must be 
remembered that all we teach, or nearly all we teach 
them, they ought to have known when they left the 
“ Britannia.” The utmost that we go up to when 
they pass as sub-lieutenants afterwards is very little 
beyond what they are supposed to know when they 
leave the “ Britannia.” 

1485. (Mr. Bush.) Five years before ?—Yes. The 
advantage of our system is that we take care ancl 
do know it. 
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1486. (Rev. O. Gosden) Whatever they do lien 
they learn thoroughly ?—Yes, they learn well ; it is 
a recapitulation of their former work. j 
. 1487. What do they appear to forget most in that 
interval of five years ?—Algebra, trigonometry, and 
geometry. 

1488. (Mr. Busk.) Ave they generally speaking a 
robust and strong set of officers when they leave the 
“ Britannia ” ?—I do not see them for five years after 
they leave the “Britannia.” The college at Green- 
wich has only been established one year, so that I 
could not give any answer to that, but I must say 
that the sub-lieutenants are about as healthy a set of 
men as any in the world. I have never seen more 
healthy men. 

1489. They have all been educated 7 the “ Bri- 
tannia ” ?—Yes. 

1490. (Capt. the Hon. W. Carpenter.) Do you find 
that on the ayerage they are less in point of stature 
than others, or that they are about the ordinary height 


of men ?—It has always been understood that sailors 


are a small race, both officers and men. 

1491. (Chairman.) You mean a short race ?—Yes, 
and I always put it down to watch keeping, want of — 
sleep at night, and bad food, in our own case ; but 
that is not the case at present; the boys, when they 
first go to sea, have’ no night watch; they have a 
morning watch, and they have now uncommonly good 
food ; therefore I think that the present race of 


officers is a larger race than it was in my time. 


1492. You do not think they are undersized now ? 
—TI have not observed that. 

1493. (Capt. Graham.) Just from ee the 
sub-lieutenants, having seen a good many, I should 
say that they ave rather above the average height ?— 
It strikes me that naval officers, as a race, are decidedly 
bigger now than they used-to be. When I first came 
to sea I think that the boys’ growth was stunted 
owing to night watch-keeping when very young, and 
bad feeding. 

1494. (Mr. Busk.) Is it the fact that a large pro- 
portion of naval officers are the sons or relatives of 
other naval officers?—I do not think it-is the fact 
that a large proportion are, but that you can ascertain 
by an examination of the records. 

1495. If that were the case, and if they were the 
offspring of a short race, that would to a great extent 
account for their being short themselves r—Quite so. 
I think the flag officers are men above the ordinary 
height, and of more than ordinary physical powers. 
The admirals, I think, have gone through so much 
that they have been gradually weeded out, until only | 
the cream of physical strength has come to the sur- 
face. That is my opinion. 

1496. We observed on board the “ Britannia” that 
the more intelligent youths were generally rather 
small; have you any data that would lead you to 
suppose that that continues in after life ?—I have not, 
but it is not in accordance with my own observation ; 
as a rule I have found that physical power and mental 
power go hand in hand. ‘There may be frequent ex- 
ceptions, certainly, but as a-rule I have found them 
go together. In saying this I do not limit “ mental” 
power to “ intellectual” power only. 

1497. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) Do you approve of 
admitting the cadets into the service by means of a 
competitive examination at the age of about 13 years ? 
—It is rather a difficult question to answer. I am not 
in favour of a competitive examination at all at that 
age, but I think it is difficult to find a better system. 

1498. On board the “ Britannia” we found 66 
cadets who had been with teachers who were what are 
called “crammers,” and we found that the average 
number of hours that those boys worked during an 
average period of one year and five months, previous to 
joining, was nearly nine hours a day, their age being 
from about 114 to 13; do you not think that that is too 
much for a boy of that age ?—I think it is. I do not 
think it isa good thing, and I do not. think it is wise to 
encourage so much study in boys, but it is a subject 
upon which I have thought a good deal, and I cannot 
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see any better system that you could devise than the 
plan which we have now of entering cadets in the navy. 
I think it is a question of very great difficulty in- 
deed ; some sort of selection must be made, for there 
are many more applicants than there are vacancies, and 
of all modes of selection I think that the test of educa- 
tion, with limited competition, is the best one you 


. could have. 


1499. Do you think that a competitive examination 
which includes such questions as those you have seen 
is a desirable thing '—Where boys have to compete at 
all of course the questions must be put beyond the 
reach of any one boy. It would never do to have an 
examination in which all the boys could do equally 
well, and I do not think there is anything in those 
questions that there would be any harm in the boys 
trying to. work out. 

1500. You said just now that great power was left 
in the hands of the examiner ?>—Yes. 

1501. We found that that was the case at Cambridge 
in some of our examinations for an ordinary degree, 
and that men failed there owing to the examiners setting 
at different times too difficult questions. The result 
was, that a few years ago a syndicate was appointed, 
of which I was a member, to investigate the whole 
question, and on our recommendation the university 
decided that, in future, examiners should be nominated 
by a board specially elected for the purpose of nomi- 
nating those examiners, and generally superintending 
the examinations. I am on that board, and know that 
the greatest care is taken in selecting examiners. Do 
you think such asystem might be adopted with regard 
to the “ Britannia ” ?—Considering that I am informed 
that I am to superintend the examinations for the 
future I can hardly give an opinion upon that point. 

1502. (Chairman.) You rather hold the position of 
the board which Mr. Morgan speaks of ?—I hold that 
position to a certain extent,—not quite that position, 
beeause I have not sufficient technical and scientific 
knowledge to analyse all the questions,—bui still they 
are submitted to me before being sent out. The 
Admiralty: have taken such care in the selection of a 
Director of Studies, and in the selection of the staff at 
our college, that I do not think better men could have 
been selected in England than the staff of instructers 
and especially the Director of Studies, at the Naval 
College at Greenwich. 

1503. Could you let us have a copy of the papers 
which have been set ?—I could not do so now, but the 
examination will be over in three or four days time, 
and then I will send them to you immediately. 

1504, I understand with reference to the question 
which Mr. Morgan has put that there is a board of 
gentlemen who appoint the eXaminers at Cambridge. 

(Rev. H. A. Morgan.) A syndicate or board has 
heen appointed, consisting of eight, and that board 
selects the examiners, and takes care to select men of 
experience and judgment. 

(Chairman.) Does that syridicate overlook the 
questions which are put by the examiners ? 

(Rev. H. A. Morgan.) If an examiner one year 
set a paper which was considered unsuitable for the 
candidates, probably he would not be nominated again. 

( Witness.) And the Admiralty you see have the 
same power. 

1505. (Rev. O. Gordon.) This is what the sub- 
lieutenants are instructed-in during the six months, is 
it not (handing a paper to the witness) =—Yes. 

1506. (Chairman.) We find on board the “ Bri- 
tannia” that no marks are given to cadets in passing 
out for practical seamanship; there is a maximum of 
500 marks which may be acquired, and prizes are 
given by the Admiralty to boys who pass the best 
examinations, yet practical seamanship is of no value 
whatever to a boy in passing out, and we find, in con- 
sequence of this, that the two first terms are more 
advanced in their knowledge of practical seamanship 
than they are when they pass, out; they find it does 
not pay, because they get no marks for it; does that 
meét with your approval ?—No ; I pointed out a year 
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ago what seemed a defect upon that point, and I under- 
stood that it had been remedied. 

1507. It has been remedied to the extent of giving 
prizes ?—Prizes were given at that time ; the objection 
to that.is that'you know almost immediately who are 
the boys who strive for the prizes, and it is only very 
few boys who work up in practical seamanship. I 
certainly think that a certain value should be given for 
practical seamanship. J think that every subject in 
which they are instructed should tell at the examina- 
tion. 

1508. I should, like to read to the Committee a 
letter which I have upon that subject ; the writer 
says, “Another observation I would make is this, 
“« midshipmen now think very little of the seamanship 
examination in comparison with the collegiate, 
“ partly no doubt on account of the uncertainty that 
must always attach to viva voce examination, but 
also in a great measure from the impression that the 
* book work is the chief thing.” Then he goes on 
to say that itis of the very greatest importance that 
seamanship be impressed upon the youngsters, and to 
prevent its being put in the second place as it is now. 
Supposing that to be in any degree your view, what 
proportion of marks would you give to seamanship ?— 
I would say that one of the most difficult things which 
an examiner has to do is to apportion the relative 
value of the subjects in an examination. You must 
take into consideration the importance of the subject, 
and above all the number of hours given up to it—that 
is about as good a guide as you can take; and it 
would then necessarily require a great deal of con- 
sideration to say what the relative value of it in marks 
should be at the examination. 

1509. Assuming that the “Britannia” is in all 
respects perfectly healthy, should you prefer a col- 
lege on shore, and can you give an opinion as to 
the relative advantages of a ship and a college >—If 
we were establishing now for the first time a college 
for the cadets, [ would certainly say have a college on 
shore. I would do that on account of the greater con- 
veniences for study ; you can arrange the studies 
better and there ig more space and less noise during 
study. There are other points also which strike me; I 
observed that the boys in the “ Britannia” only get on 
shore once a day as a rule. Now I think’it is a very 
great thing for the health of their bodies as well as of 
their minds’ that the boys should get every now and 
then half an hour in the playground; half an hour 
after breakfast, or before dinner, and then again after 
dinner, or whenever it could be managed ; but in the 
“ Britannia” they do not seem to have any place. to go 
to until the afternoon. Now I think that those little 
periods of running about in the playground and letting 
off the steam as it were have a very good and beneficial 
effect upon boys; that is another advantage in a 
college. Then another is, that you can make their 


sleeping rooms better ; you can give each of the boys. 


a separate room as they do at our large schools, and 
other conveniences of that description. ‘ 
1510. If you built a college you would give each 
boy a separate room ?—Yes. I think there is a special 
term for it, a “cubicle.” If I were asked on the first 
establishment of a college whether I would have it on 
board ship or on shore, I would certainly say on shore. 
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I do not think that the “Britannia” gives the boys _ 


the habits of and taste for a man-of-war, and I do not 
think that much advantage, if any advantage, is gained 
by having it on board ship, except the fact that the 
« Britannia” is there, and I believe that the “ Britan- 
nia” is in as perfect condition as a ship could be 
brought to. She is admirable. 

1511. (Capt. the Hon.. W. Carpenter.) I should 
like to ask whether you attach much importance to 
the effect of the boys being trained on board a sta- 
tionary ship, as likely to give them the habits of life 
on board ship, and an idea of what they have before 
them when they go to sea ?—Until I have inspected 
the “ Britannia” L could not give an opinion which 
would be of much value, but I do not see how it could 
have that effect much ; with the exception of getting 
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into a hammock or going up a ladder and so on, it is 
as unlike their future life at sea as it could possibly be. 

1512. I mean, for instance, the use of their chests 
and washing there, and so on ?—In fact, making them 
uncomfortable as early in life as possible, that is what 
it comes to, and I'believe it is right to do so, 

1513, (Rev. H, A: Morgan.) The point mentioned 
by Captain Carpenter was urged strongly on board 
the “ Britannia” by different. persons there ?—Indeed, 

1514. (Capt. the Hon. W. Carpenter.) We asked 
several officers on board, connected with the establish- 
ment, whether they attached importance to the fact of 
ihe boys being brought up on board ship, and the 
answer we got very generally was, that it was a very 
important thing; they said that the youngsters got 
accustomed to know the names of the decks and ac- 
commodation ladders, and all that sort of thing ?-—As 
I have already said, if we were now establishing a 
college from the beginning, I would certainly advocate 
a college on shore by the sea side, and a vessel in 
which to go to sea for three months in every year; 
then the boys could be taught thoroughly ; they could 
have their time given up entirely to learning the work 
on board ship, and it would be an admirable thing I 
think for their health and instruction in every way ; 
a summer ¢ruise. 

1515. ( Chairman.) Instead of the summer ‘holidays? 
—Yes: I donot mean to refer to the system of train- 
ing ships for a year; but I should like to see a vessel, 
acorvette, attached to a college on shore for a summer 
cruise, and the lads could then go out in their second 


or third terms, and feturn to the college to complete- 


their course. 

1516. (Capt. the Hon. W. Carpenter.) Where they 
should drop the theoretical part of the business and 
come to the practical part >—Quite so. 

1517. Supposing on further inquiry it is determined 
to lengthen the course of study for the cadets, would 
you then be inclined to keep up the “ Britannia,” sup- 
posing it is in all points good, or would you be inclined 
still to have a college onshore ?—I would not be in- 
clined to lengthen the course, but, giving my opinion 
without any consideration as to the present state of 
things on board the “ Britannia,” I say that I would 
prefer a college on shore with a ship attached to it 
for the summer cruise I have referred to. 

1518. In fact adopting the system which they have 
in the American navy to some extent ?—No; their 
course I think is too extended ; it is a four years’ course, 
which I think is too much. ‘There is a great deal’ of 
the work they learn here, that I think they might 
very well learn on board ship, such for instance as 
chart drawing, knowledge of instruments and naviga- 
tion. Those are important points’ in’ their future. 
training, and they could keep those up on board ship, 
where the use of instruments and chart drawing would 
be much better tatght. 32 

1519. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) We heard when on 
board the “ Britannia” that many of the boys, before 
going on shore in the afternoon, were fond of going 
aloft, running up the rigging, and so on ?—Yes, but I 
think that is a very poor substitute for a playground. 

1520.'(Chairman.) We have been told that the 
preparation of boys, commonly called “ cramming,” 
for the competitive examination on entrance into the 
navy, is too severe Do you think that that would 
be in any way reduced, if the nominations were as 30 
to 20 instead of 40 to 20? Would that in your opinion 
diminish the strain upon the boys?—I do not think 
that any regulations you could make would prevent the 
cramming schools from existing. I think that what- 
ever rules you made there would still be some private 
tutors established, who would take boys and specially 
prepare them even to pass a test examination. I can- 
not quite take in the meaning of the word “cram,” 
it is a difficult word to analyse or ‘define in its objec- 
tionable sense, but I think that our entrance examina- 
tion should be founded upon the course of education 
laid down for boys in the best public schools, and that 
‘would, if anything, do away with cramming, I think. 
T would not take” any particular schools, but I would 
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say any good public school, and would have the ex- 
‘amination for entry limited to the subjects taught at 
these schools, to boys of from 124 to 14 years of age. 
I do not believe in a strain being put upon the cadets 
to ‘pass the entrance examination, but I think that 
nine hours‘a day is too much to induce boys to study. 
Since I have been at Greenwich I have witnessed 
several examinations of cadets, and had to’supervise 
the conducting of one quité lately ; I watched it very 
carefully and saw a great deal of the boys during’ the 
examination, and I believe that that was as fair an 
examination for boys at that age as possibly could 
be devised. I do not call it at all severe, though 1 
think a little modification might be made. I will send 
you the papers. I heard the paper on dictation given, 
and it was so easy that I thought no boy could make a 
mistake in it; but I found that one boy made’ 27 mis- 
takes, one 25, others 18 and 11; some boys did not 
make one mistake, which J think’shows that it was a 
fair and ordinary description of paper. I thought the 
whole was on such a scale that a boy at all above the 
average ability could get on well in the competition. 
There are some little points that I would like to have 
altered. I think it is an unwise thing to put a test 
for going up a second time. . 
1521. They have to pass p second test ?—By the 
present rules the first examination has a fixed stan- 
dard, and if they do not come up to that they are 
not allowed to try again; but if they do they are 
allowed to try again. I say, if he fails the first time 
let him come up again under any circumstances. 
1522. You would always let him try again ?—Yes ; 
he may have had a' headache, or have been put out 
and nervous, and I would let him try again, whereas 
now very nearly a third of the boys who fail to pass 
are not allowed tu try again. — v4 
1528. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) My experience’ is 
that generally a youth does better in his second public 
examination than in. his first ; he feels more at home ? 
—Yes. 
\= 1524. (Chairman.) That would be an important 
change’—Yes. : i 

1525. And one’ 'that would probably be of? the 
greatest benefit?—Of the greatest importance to the 
boys; and it would prevent the hardship’ which’ is 
felt by the parents about their poor little boy going 
up and not getting up to the test and being turned 
back. He may have a headache or what not, He has 
been three or four days going up and away from his 
home, and may be nervous, or many things, and I 
think that refusing him permission to try again isa 
very hard thing. 

1526. (Mr. Busk.) Do you think that making’ that 
alteration would diminish the strain upon an ordinary 
boy for that examination ?—I think it would. be con- 
sidered a very great boon. ae 

1527. (Chairman.) You would not diminish the 
proportion of numbers nominated to compete for entry 
to the .“ Britannia” ?—I do not. think that much ad- 
vantage would be gained by that. « I do not think that 
they trouble themselves at all about it; I assure you 1 
do not. The boys are very anxious of course to know 
what they have got to do, They know that they 
have got to pass an examination, and that if they do 
well they will pass, and if they do not they will not 
pass ; they do not know or care anything about the 
other boys, and I do not think it would have any 
effect upon them knowing’ that there was a smaller 
number to compete with. Reducing the number would 
have no effect either upon them or their crammers. 

1528. Would there be any advantage gained in in- 
creasing the number of nominations ?—For entrance 
into the marines they have three times thg number, 
465 to15 vaeancies. F think it is very well as it is, 
with that alteration which I have spoken of, and I 
think it is doubtful whether French ‘should be made 
one of the test subjects instead of Latin grammar or 
English ‘grammar. 

* 1529. Whether it-ought not to be?—-Whether it 
ought to be. French his been made for some years 
# test subject, and I say that'that leads to cramming, 
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because the boys.are, 1 know, crammed up in Hrench); 
there, is very little you)can, insist.upon iat that age 
which cannot be crammed into them.) They. have 
been learning Latin grammar all, their lives, but it is 
thought of no yalue when they come to us excepting 
as an optional subject. ny 

1530,, There is a boy in. the, ‘‘ Britannia” who 
passed in chiefly. from: his. classical | knowledge-—How 
was he doing 2... 

1531. Very well, they said. I,think you have said 
that you would, not be disposed to recommend any 
extension of the present time of studying either in a 
stationary ship or in a college on shore beyond, two 
years ?—I think two years is quite enough. ‘iF, 

1532. You would rather reduce the course of study 
than-increase the time ?—Yes,; Iam inclined to, think 
that I would extend the age. I would leave the boys 
at school for another. year; I would admit the boys 
at 14, instead of 13. ry) 

1533, (Mr. Bush.) And leave them till.16 ?—Then 
it is a question, whether the course on the “ Britannia” 
might not be shortened. 

1534. (Chairman.) You would alter the age of 
entry from 13 to 14, and then allow two years in a 
training ship or college ?—-You might very fairly con- 
_ sider whether you could not reduce the course of 
instruction in the “ Britannia,’ and I would not say 
whether the time might not be reduced, there by six 
months. 

1535. What is the least number of years at sea that 
you consider necesssary before passing the examina- 
tion for seamanship ?—I would say 43 years at least. 

1586. Supposing a boy came in at.13, he would 
have to serve 64 years; that would make him 19} 
years of age >—To make my answer complete I would 
say this—I would recommend that the cadets should 
be admitted between the ages of 13 and 14, and that 
they should be allowed then to go to a college on 
shore, and out of the time there, two years, they should 
go two cruises in a sea-going ship in the summer of 
three months each, and the shortest time in which 
they should be allowed; to pass their examination as 
sub-lieutenant after leaving college should be 4 years ; 
that would bring them up, to 20; you will find that 
not many pass now before they are 20. 

1587. Do you recollect the course of instruction at 
the old Naval College ?—I do not quite, but I have a 
fair recollection of it. is 

15388. You got.the gold medal?—Yes. I do not 
quite remember it, but I. remember that we went in 
algebra as-far as quadratic equations, plane and sphe- 
rical trigonometry, geometry,.and a certain amount of 
Euelid, not much ; it was a special book on geo- 
metry—and the whole of the nayigation-sheet ; that 
is. beyond what they do in the “Britannia ;” then 
we.had either Latin or English -grammar, a choice ; 
I did Latin, I remember. 

1589. There was a certain amount of history and 
geography taught there too, also French and drawing, 
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and the navigation paper called the college sheet ;. that 
is not materially changed, is it ?—No, it is practically 
the same as before, but they are taught. now what we 
did not learn in those days, the theory of navigation, 
and more nautical astronomy than we used to learn ; 
they are taught to inyestigate the rules’ of all ques- 
tions in navigation, which they did not during, my 
time, excepting in a few cases. 

1540. The course when you were there was two 
years, was it not ?—-Yes. 

1541. ‘The amount put into you was less than is now 
the case; but did you not learn very thoroughly what 
you did learn there ?—Yes, I. think, thoroughly, but 
we were not at all hard worked or hard pressed there ; 
it was really a very easy course, 

1542. Did a number of boys in passing out of the 
Naval College get: full numbers in, the college sheet 
or within a few numbers of it ?—They frequently got 
full numbers. 

1543. Do you think. from what you have seen of 
the results of the training on board the “ Britannia ” 
that as many boys would get full numbers now in the 
college sheet as got full numbers out of the Naval 
College in former days ?—No, I think not; but I will 
say that they know a great deal more than we knew. 

1544. But on that particular point of working 
questions in navigation on the college sheet, they 
knew, far more then than they do now?—Oh, 
certainly. 

1545. That is to say, the multiplicity of subjects 
has interfered with their accuracy on special points, 
such as navigation !—Certainly. 

1546. (Capt. the Hon. W. Carpenter.) What would 
you do with your cadets after they have passed 
through the “ Britannia” or college, would you send 
them into a sea-going training ship, or. into an 
ordinary man of war ‘—Into an ordinary man of war. 
That. I am quite decided upon, if you have that, sea- 
going vessel attached to the college. 

1547. (Mr. Busk.) Would you recommend if the 
ship were retained that this summer cruise should be 
taken. ?—I think so. I think it would be a very good 
addition to the *‘ Britannia,” to have a summer cruise 
as part of the course in the “ Britannia,” * 

1548. ( Chairman.) Would you take that out of the 
school time or partly out of the holidays and partly 
éut of the school time ?—I would take it out of the 
school time. 

1549. Entirely ?—I should be inclined, if they had 
three months in a sea-going ship, to reduce their 
holidays. 

1550. In the: summer ?>—Somehow or other, I do 
not care how. 


1551. (Mr. Busk.) That would make six months 


away from college >—Yes, 


1552. ( Chairman.) It would practically reduce the 
study course to one year ?—Yes, but a portion of the 
present course would be taught during the cruise. 


The witness withdrew. 


Caprain Tuomas BranpretH, R.N., H.M.S. “ Excellent,” called und examined. 


1553. (Chairman.) You are in command of H.M.S. 
* Excellent ” ?—I am. 

_ 1554. And you have recently been in command of 
one of Her Majesty's ships at sea ?—Yes; the “ Lord 
‘* Warden “efor five years. 

1555. Where you have had a great number of mid- 
shipmen ?—Yes. : 

1556, Can you say, how many on, the average 
annually >—About 22, 

_ 1557. Before the.“ Lord Warden” -you were in 
command. of some, other ‘ship, I think ?—Before the 
“Lord Warden ” I was private secretary to the First 
Lord. 

- 1558. The “ Lord Warden”. was your first com- 
mand?—I commanded the “Edgar” several. years 
before for a short time ; four months. 
_ 1659, But, you were also commander of two large 
ships of the line before that >—Yes. 


} 


1560. With a number: of boys on board ?—Yes. 

1561. How long were you commander of the 
“ Marlborough” ?—For four years. 

1562. And there you had a considerable number of 
boys ?>—Yes, very large. 

1563. More than you had in the “ Lord Warden ” ? 
—Yes. 

1564. Before the ‘Lord Warden” had you the 
“ Edgar ” ?—Yes. 

1565. There you had a number of midshipmen ?— 
Yes. 

1566. And before the “Marlborough” you were 
commander of the “ Orion” ?—Yes. 

1567. There again you had a number of midship- 
men ?—There were fewer there. 

1568. Your experience of midshipmen under your 
immediate orders and control ranges over about 15 
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years now as commander and captain ?—Since 1858 : 
16 years. 

1569. That ranges over intervals of half-pay as 
well ?—Yes. 

1570. Have you looked over the parliamentary re- 
turn that was forwarded to you ?—Yes. 

1571. Can you give any opinion to the Committee 
as to whether you consider that in any way an ex- 
cessive requirement for cadets passing out of the 
“ Britannia” or a college, as the case may be ?—I 
consider the examination to be excessive; the subjects 
are too many, and there is not time enough allowed to 
do any one heading well. I would sooner see fewer 
questions in any one of the subjects, and those ques- 
tions more thoroughly answered. . I think that a cadet 
would look over this and pick out two or three that 
he thought he could answer, and work at those. 

1572. (Rev. O. Gordon.) You have the entrance 
examination there.—The first term; it does not 
show the fourth term anywhere. 

1573. (Chairman.) Yes, you will find the final exa- 
I refer to all of them. 

1574. Assuming that some reduction is desirable, 
where should you suggest that that reduction should 
be made in those examination papers, looking to their 
future requirements as naval officers; which subject 
would you cut out ?—I would cut out almost the whole 
of the scripture knowledge and political history, and 
those sort of things. I would also reduce the number 
of questions in arithmetic, and insure their being 
thoroughly answered. I think there is more now than 
could be answered properly ; the same with regard to 
algebra. I think that remark applies to the whole 
paper. I think there are more questions than they 
could answer; a cadet would pick out one or two 
and work at them. It is difficult to say what you 
would cut out, because the cadets are supposed to 
know something about all these questions. , 

1575. Rather than cut out you would modify the 
existing papers?—So far as arithmetic and algebra 
and Euclid go—navigation they must know something 
about—I think that they have very little timo to get up 
physics, I would almost cut out the greater part of 
that, they would never have time to work it up. 

1576. You mean time during the two years they 
are on board the “‘ Britannia” ?—Quite so; then geo- 
graphy, that is very useful knowledge, a general 
knowledge of the geography of the Earth, but I should 
not care much about “ Describe fully the igneous 
“¢ and aqueous rocks and give a section of the earth’s 
“ crust with proper explanation,” and ‘“‘ Write what 
“ you know of snow, glaciers, and icebergs.” I think a 
fair knowledge of the principal winds and the princi- 
pal currents, and so on, would be better—these are the 
things that I would like them to be examined in. 

1577. If you were going to examine a boy in geo- 
graphy would you ask him to give a section of the 
earth’s crust with explanation ?—No; I. would leave 


that out. ° 


1578. That is the geographical examination P— 
Yes, time allowed, three hours; then it says ‘ Draw 
“ a map of the United States of America, showing 
“ the principal physical features and chief towns.” 
That is very fair. Again, “ Name the political divi- 
“ sions into which South America is divided, the one 
“ chief town and any important seaports of each, 
“ and the nations who first conquered and colonised 
“ them.” JI do not think that any boy would know 
that, it would be much better for him to know the 
trade winds and monsoons and their cause, and also 
the principal currents of the ocean, the Gulf Stream, 
the Indian Ocean, and where it is likely there will be 
hurricanes, and all that sort of thing,—what I call 
practical questions. 

1579. We find that for boys passing out of the 
“ Britannia ” the numbers required for a first class are 
seven-tenths of the whole numbers given, and so far as 
the mathematical papers are concerned, seven-tenths 
of each paper. Do you consider that to be a good 
scale of examination for a first class ?—I think that 
the system of giving the classes in the “ Britannia” 
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is quite wrong, and that it spoils the “ Britannia,” 


_letting the boys work there to get a certain number of 


marks to gain time. They are not of an age to know 
the value of losing or gaining time; they are always 
working in the “ Britannia” for marks, and they get 
more marks for writing out the proof of some rule 
in nautical astronomy or something of that sort, than 
for any good sensible article in arithmetic or geometry. 
I have known some youngsters come out who did 
not know the common rules of trigonometry ; though 
they had spent hours and hours in writing out rules 
in navigation, they actually did not know well how 
to work the common rules of trigonometry. They begin 
by working for marks to go into the “ Britannia,” 
a competitive examination, which I think is a great 
mistake, and when they get there they still go on 
working for marks. 

1580. What would you have them work for ?—I 
would have them like the students in a common pubiie 
school ; they do not work for marks there to gain any- 
thing when they leave the school, they merely work 
to do their duty properly. 

1581. You do not object to gauging the measure of 
their proficiency by marks, but you think that the 
marks should not carry time with them, if I understand 
you rightly ?— Quite so. 

1582. You would still test the value of the acquire- 
ments and relative merits of the boys by marks, but 
those marks should not carry time in the navy ?— 
Quite so; most masters know the calibre of the boys 
they have working with them, especially when there 
are so fewas in the “ Britannia” now, much better than 
you can gauge it by any system of marks. Supposing 
that there are 100 boys in the “ Britannia,” and 
suppesing that 2,000 marks is the maximum, and that 
out of those boys 20 get the proportion of seven-tenths, 
which is required fora first-class, and the remainder 
get as low as four-tenths, short of which they would be 
returned to their friends, do you think it-is fair that if 
a boy only gets four-tenths out of the whole number be 
should be returned on his friends ?—I think that is a 
very proper regulation, that they should all work up 
to a certain standard, and that if any one failed to 
reach that standard he should be sent away before it 
was of any importance to him. 

1583. Would you allow a boy who only just seraped 
through the same number of months’ time, whatever 
the Admiralty regulation might be on the matter, as 
the boy who passed the first class >—I would not give 
any of them any time; I might make exceptions for 
character, but I do not think that is necessary. I 
would not give them any time till they had come to 
their final examination at Greenwich College, when 
they are at an age to understand the value of time for 
promotion. 

1584. There must be a certain amount of time 
served at sea to qualify a boy for passing his examina- 
tion as lieutenant ; how long do you think it should 
be ?—Five years. 

1585. You think that is the least time that a boy 
ought to be at sea before he passes his examination ? 
—Yes, from 14 to 19. : 

1586. That five years should be the sea time, and 
the college or training ship time should not count at 
all ?—No. 

1587. Are you at all prepared for that age being 
extended one year, say from 15 to 20; say that a boy 
was admitted at 18 and remained on board the train- 
ing ship or at the college until he was 15, and then 
served his five years at sea so that he would be 20 
before he could pass his examination, do you see any 
objection to that?—I think it is too old; I would 
sooner see them started to sea at 14 and pass for 
acting sub-lieutenants at 19, and then work in the 
college and make what time they could for promotion 
there. 

1588. (Capt. Graham.) The “ Britannia” time is 
before 14 ?—Yes, before 14. 

* 1589. (Chairman.) Would you put them into the 
“ Britannia” at 12 ?—I would not keep them in the 
“ Britannia” so long. 
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1590. You would have to reduce the course of study 
very much ?-—-Yes, I would reduce the course of study 
very much. I think that the “Britannia” is only 
another name for a shore school. I do not think it is 
a ship school. I do not think that they learn any 
seamanship or naval duties in the “ Britannia,” and I 
think that their education would be better conducted 
in a good shore school. 

1591. That is to say, a college on shore ?—Yes, or 
in the general large schools of the country. 

1592. You would like to draw the cadets for the 
navy from Eton, Harrow, Shrewsbury, and so forth ? 
—I would. e 

1593. In fact, any good school ?—Yes. 

1594. You object to competitive examination ?—I 
would abolish any competitive examination. I would 
give fewer nominations, and be more particular. I 
would select the boys more. 

1595. How would you select them ?—That is a 
very difficult question, but I am convinced that now 
many boys are nominated by people who have no idea 
whether they will make good naval officers or not; 
they get a boy in to please his friends, hoping, very 
likely, that he will be one of those that will miss, and 
without any conscientious idea of having nominated 
a good boy. I would have much more care in the 
nomination. I would have the person who nominated 
a boy make a kind of declaration that he considered 
the boy was well grown, healthy, intelligent, and 
likely to make a good sea officer, and if possible I 
would at the same time get a certificate from some 
well-known school. 

1596. Do you mean that the person who nominates 
the boy should make the declaration ?—I am sup- 
posing, for instance, this: if I had a nomination 1 
should have to nominate the boy and send up with 
him a declaration that I considered him a well grown, 
healthy, intelligent lad, and likely to make a good sea 
officer; further than that, I should like each batch of 
boys to be examined by a special committee appointed 
every six months for their examination. 

1597. What sort of committee >—A commitiee of 
two or three naval officers of high standing, who 
would be likely to give their opinion, and would not 
mind turning a boy back if they thought he was not 
likely to do credit to the service or had not a fair 
knowledge of writing, spelling, and arithmetic. 

1598. How about the physique ?—That they should 
be helped in that by medical officers, who should be 
on the committee. The committee should be changed 
each time. 

1599. An annual change ?>—Yes; the examination 
to be held immediately the nomination has been given, 
so as not to allow them time to go to any of those 
eramming schools, which I consider ruin any number 
of boys. 

1600. (Rev. O. Gordon.) You would take them 
as they are, and examine them right off?—Yes, 
I think that would be a good thing; the dif_i- 
culty would be in getting the correct age. If the 
nominee at 12 or 124 years of age was willing to 
enter the service, I would make it a condition that 
he should be sent to some good school.' You might 
have the names of a number of schools which were 
considered good schools, and the boy should have 
at least one year and a half before the age of 14 at 
one of those good schools. ~~ 

1601. (Chairman.). Do you mean in a_ public 
school ?—Yes, or some large well-known school. 

1602. You would have a sort of Admiralty list of 
schools ?—Yes. - : 

1608. (Capt. the Hon. W. Carpenter.) At what 
age would you have your nomination ?—I would have 
it any time between 12 and 124 to 14. If the boy 
were 124 years of age, and he was not already in a 
good school, he should be sent to one; but if he was 
already at a good ‘school, and was nearly 14, then I 
- would take him direct from that school. 

1604. (Capt. Graham.) You would not recommend 
his being sent to any naval schools, such as those 
which are to be found at Southsea, preparatory schools 
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for the navy?—No, I consider that those schools, 
which cram too, have done a great deal of harm. 

1605. (Chatrman.) I do not see how you could get 
a declaration from the person nominating that he 
considered the boy fit for the service. A great num- 
ber of nominations are made by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and he could not make a declaration of 
that kind ?—No, but he could get such a declaration 
from the person who asked him for the nomination. 

1606. Then you mean that whoever asks for the 
nomination shall make such a declaration ?>— Yes, 

1607. Do you mean on oath ?—Not on oath, a 
statutory. declaration. 

1608. “ On honour” ?— Yes, make a solemn declara- 
tion that he really thought the boy would do good for 
the service ; not send him simply because he wished 
to get rid of him or please someone else. 

1609. Then the declaration is to be made by the 
person asking for the nomination ?>—Yes. 

1610. That they solemnly consider the boy to be 
what ?—To be healthy, active, of good intelligence, 
and likely to make a good naval officer. 

1611. (Rev. O. Gordon.) They must have a good 
character, I suppose ?—Yes, a good character, certainly. 

1612. (Chatrman.) You might, if necessary, have 
that declaration made by the master of the school at 
which the boy was?—Yes, that would be a good 
arrangement. ‘The great want of the “ Britannia,” I 
think, is that there is no public school tone in it. 
The boys are all of the same age : there are no elder 
boys to give tone to’ the school, and they all come to 
about the same level. 

1613, Have you any opinion to give as to the 
method of discipline amongst these boys on the 
Britannia ;” you know that they are looked after by 
non-commissioned officers ; have you any opinion to 
offer to the Committee on that point >—My opinion at 
present is that they are looked after too much by 
corporals, not officers, but by corporals looking over 
them. Many people have spoken to me about that, 
and the boys themselves do not like it. I do not 
think it is a good plan that the corporals should have 
so much power over them; they are not. exactly the 
sort of people to. have it. 

1614. What prejudicial effect do you think it has 
upon the boys ?—I do not think there is enough trust 
put in them, and dependence in their own honour; 
they have not the tone of a large public school, which 
eA particularly want, and association with bigger 

oys. 

1615. In fact you would like to draw the cadets of 
the navy from the great public schools of the country ? 
—Yes, with this proviso, that you had the option of 
rejecting them if you did not consider them fit for the 
service. 

1616. As I gather your opinion, the private schools 
would to a certain extent be excluded because the 
same objection would apply to them as exists in your 
mind with regard to the education on board the 
“ Britannia,” that the boys have only mixed with 
boys of their own age P—I would take them from the 
large private schools; there are only a few public 
schools in England like Marlborough and Eton. If 
a boy weré willing to come into the navy, that 
would not be much to ask that he should go into some 
well known school. 

1617. (Chairman.) You would not have a com- 
petitive examination; what sort of test examination 
would you propose ?—I should like to be most par- 
ticular in the spelling, writing, and arithmetic. 

1618. Have you any limit to the arithmetic—as far 
as what ?—I cannot say how far they should go ex- 
actly, but I should think the rule of three, certainly, 
and a moderate knowledge of fractions. 

1619. French ?—I consider that some foreign lan- 
guage, certainly, is very indispensable to naval officers ; 
if a boy had a good knowledge of those things and 
was a likely boy, I should be content. : 

1620. Do you think that there is any advantage at 
all in the boys being brought up on board a stationary 
training ship instead of in a building on shore ?—No 
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none at all, they learn very little, if any, seamanship 
from models or books. 

.1621. Were you at the old Naval College:?—No. 

1622. Do.you think that the boys who come, from 
the “ Britannia” are well grounded in the subjects 
which they are taught 2—No. I do not think they are. 

1623.. Have you had to reject or turn back any mid- 
shipmen from their want of knowledge of the naviga- 
tion paper when they came to pass their examination ? 
—Very seldom,.a few we may have to; I only 
remember a few cases. 

1624. (Rev, O. Gordon.) Do you consider that 
there is any disadvantage to the cadets from being on 
board, the ,‘‘ Britannia * ?_T think that joining the 
service.and coming to the ‘ Britannia” as a school 


has not a good effect, upon them, their first meeting 


with a naval officer is as a schoolmaster, and they get 
into a certain way of thinking. of them which would 
not be the case if they met them only as officers over 
them, 

1625. (Mr. Busk.) That would apply to a build- 
ing on shore ?—If it were conducted by naval officers, 
but that need not be the case, it could he conducted 


. by civilians.,., ° 


1626. ( Chairman.) It should be entirely a civil 
institution ?—I would prefer that it should be. 

1627. For the reasons that you have given, that 
you do not think it a good thing for the boys to make 


the acquaintance of .their officers in the position of 


schoolmasters -—Yes, I think it gives them a bad 
tone; a captain in charge of a college on shore would 
be altogether a different person from a captain on 
board. a ship. 

1628. He would be in plain clothes ?--Yes, and 
there would be no ship routine ; the people would refer 
to him as the principal of the college. 

1629. (Chairman.) Do you think from your ex- 
perience of the boys that they really dislike the cap- 
tain of their training ship ?—No. 

1630. Then so far the objection is not sustained P— 
I do not think that they dislike him, but their con- 
nexion with him is more of a school boy character 
than it would be if they came on board and saw him 
as the captain of the ship only. — 

1681. We asked several’ of the boys how they 
would like, instead of being in a ship, to be in acollege 
on shore, and their answer was, “ Not at all, sir, we 
** should feel as if we were at school again ;” and I said, 
“‘T suppose you feel here like naval officers,” to which 
they replied “ Yes.” What I meant by asking you 
the question was to ascertain whether they had ex- 
pressed themselves in that way, or whether it was 
merely an opinion of your own. Have the boys 
themselves given you any such idea-?—Oh no, not’ at 
all. 


1632. Then it is in some respects theory, and you 
think that they must have that idea. You think that 
their first acquaintance with a captain of a ship should 
be as captain of a ship and in no. other capacity ?— 
Exactly, that is my view. 

1633, (Capt. Graham.) With reference ‘to the 
final examination. Do you think that if the boys’ atten- 
tion during the fourth term has been specially called 
to those questions by reading what is called the text 
book, they would have a fair chance of answering 
them ?—I think they might answer the questions 
fairly, but I think that learning by a text book in 
that way is like learning a quantity of set: facts, 
and is a bad. way. of instruction; the boys ought 
to go on with a proper incentive to acquire general 
knowledge, and not to fight for place or marks. 

163+. Looking at the course of study drawn out 
there, do you think that the examinations are fair, 
that is to say, considering the course of study through- 
out ?>—Yes; I should consider that the boys might 
answer the questions, as I said before, fairly, if they 
had been‘specially worked up to them, but I consider 
that it is a bad way of instructing them to work them 
up specially to pass an examination in these sorts of 
subjects. 


‘ 
‘ 


1635. Since the plan of sending naval cadets from 
the “Britannia” direct to a, sea-going ship was in- 
troduced, haye you had any from the “ Britannia” ? 
—We had four in the ‘ Lord Warden,” 

1636. Did you ever examine them, or did you | have 
any reports from the naval instructors as to their 
qualification upon. arrival ?-—Yes ; and I also myself 
asked them certain questions, which they ig not 
appear to know much about. 

1637. What was the opinion of the naval instruc- 
tor with regard to them ?—The naval instructor’s 
opinion was that,he had very much to begin over 
again, to,work afresh from the beginning. 

1638. (Chairman.).Do you recollect what classes 
those boys: passed. out with ?—They were friends of 
Admiral Yelverton, I think, and were: not selected 
according to class, 

1689. They came without any reference to the 
order of their passing ?—Generally speaking, heeause 
their friends wrote to the Admiral for him to ask 
for their appointment. 

1640. You cannot recollect what class. they passed 
out with ?—I cannot recollect that. 

1641. (Capt. the Hon. W. Carpenter.) I think the 
tendency of your evidence has been to show that:you 
would like to do away altogether with the compe- 
titive examinations, and .to put the selection of boys 
under very strict conditions >—Certainly. " 

1642. Having done that, you would as it ‘were 
make use of your public schools and send your boys 
into a sea-going man-of-war at 14 years of age —Yes. 

1643. Would you have any special course of train- 
ing for them then or afterwards ?—J should then 
intrust them to naval instructors, who ought to be a 
more highly paid class of men and a better class gener 
rall 

1644, ( Chairman.) You would not appoint midship- 
men to any ships which had not naval instructors ?— 
Quite so; before he passed fora midshipman at 15, 
let it be decided whether he was fit for the service or 
not; let it be considered that. he was on probation till 
he was 15,.and ready to be rated as a midshipman. 

1645. (Capt. the Hon. W. Carpenter.) Where 
would you have that probational examination ?—On 
board the ship. 

1646. (Chairman.) Would you give the captain of 
the ship the power of rejecting a boy altogether for Her 
Majesty’s serviée -—A, regular examination should go 
on in the usual manner :. if a boy was reported by his 
instructor or ascertained by his officers 10 be unfit. for 
the service the captain should ask for a special exami- 
nation of him, and if he were considered to be -unfit 
then, he should be sent away, but without disgrace ; 
he. would merely haye mistaken his profession and must 
look. out for some other. 

1647. (Capt. the Hon. W. Carpenter.) You would 
have no_ special training for your naval officer before 
he went to sea, ?—No. 

1648. Would you have any particular course of 
study laid down by. the authorities at the Admiralty? — 
—Yes, I would wish the Admiralty to lay down a 
course of study from,time to time and to issue all the 
papers for the intermediate examinations; the result 
of the:examinations abroad should: be sent home. 

1649. You would have no special training ship at 
sea ?—No, none. 

1650. (Rev. O. Gordon.) Nor a college on land ? 
—wNor college on land. 

1651. (Capt. Graham.) The. service afloat would 
be the training for naval officers ?—Yes, and they 
should be at a good school on shore till they came 
into the service. 

1652. (Capt.'the Hon. W. Carpenter.) Is the ae 
mittee to understand that you attach much importance 
to this process of education as eliciting an individuality 
among the young officers, that they should not be 
brought up in the same groove ?— I think so. 

1653. Under the present system it has that tendency 
to run in a groove ?—Quite so. - 

1654. (Mr. Busk.) With, reference to the observa- 
tions, you..made, that. many boys. were ruined by the 
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system of cramming which they had undergone for 
the preliminary examination, why do you think that ? 
—They got tired of study and hada disinclination 
to work. They thought they had uttained their 
object in being passed into the service. 

1655. You do not know that they had suffered in 
health at all ?—I cannot say that they had suffered 
in health; but/I have’ heard: it remarked ‘by the 
instructors that they had got no brains left, they had 
allbeen worked out of them ; but, of course, that ‘is 
‘not’ actual proof’ that any thing vie that sort: had 
happened. 

1656. There is no absolute bilond that they are 
ruined by it ?—Certainly not, 

1657. 
a short time ago, that you would give these nomina- 
tions to boys who had been’ in large schools. Now 
many boys are educated at small schools, whose 
parents cannot afford to send them tothe larger and 
more important schools of the country.’ Would you 
exclude those, among whom are many, no doubt, who 
would make excellent naval officers'?—I would insure 
that the boys had been to good schools. I am not pre- 
pared to draw a line as to what the schools should be, 
as I do not know enough about the different schools. 

1658. Would you be in favour of opening the service 
as much‘ as possible to any oné, provided his physique 
were good, and education such as you might’ think 
necessary ?—-No; I think thatthe service is very 
well served by the few selections ‘that are ‘made 
by known people. I certainly would not open the 
service to competitive examination generally. 

1659. I do not °mean ‘that’; but if'‘you confine it 
to the large schools of the: country, you confine it to 
rich people. For instance, in the “‘ Britannia,” there 
are the sons of a' good many clergymen. “Would you 
not be in favour of allowing persons in that position 
in life to send their'sons into the navy ?° The great 
difficulty, of course, is with regard to nominations ; 
but what I wish to get at’ is this: Do you not think 
it is desirable that entrance to the navy should be as 
open as possible, and that we should endeavour to 
get the best’ men we can for the service ?—I should 
think that anybody wishing to bring his son up as 
a naval ‘officer, might’ go to the’ expense of putting 
him ata good school. 

1660: (Mr. Busk.) 'To.aftord to pay 200/. a year ? 
—-There are many large’ schools which I should con- 
sider would not be beyond the méans of people wishing 
to bring their sons up for the navy. 

1661. ( Chairman.) By “ large” 
school of 200 boys ?——Yes. 

1662. Your object is that they should mix with 
boys older than themselves ?— Quite ‘so. 


(Rev. H. A. Morgan.) L understood you to say 


school, you mean a 
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1663. Otherwise there is no objection to a college 
or training ship in your point of view ?—I wish to 
draw them from various sources. 

1664. You draw your boys from the same sources 
in any case; by your plan the tendency would be 
rather to restrict, the choice of boys ?—It would. 


1665. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) If such a-plan as yours 
were adopted with regard to other professions, such as 
the bar, or the church, you would exclude many of 
the most eminent men who are at present in those 
professions ?—Yes, perhaps so. 


‘1666. (Chairman.) What is your objection to the 
existing system of entry of cadets? You said that 
you had an objection, but I do not think you have 
stated why. Whatis your objection to nominating 40 
boys to compete for 20 vacancies ?—The objection I 
made was that they almost always go to these schools 
to get crammed up'in special knowledge. 


1667. You think that the inevitable result of com- 
petition must be cramming ?—Yes, 


1668. Do you see no difficulty in your proposal that 
the Admiralty should frame # rule for the examina- 
tion of a boy after he had been)a year at sea, which 
would probably have no correspondence with : the 
course of education of these great schools from which 
the boys had been drawn? They would have had 
no) special education before they came up, because, 


if I understand your, proposal. rightly, you object: 


to any special education for the nayy. If you have 
an examination at the end of a year at sea, having 
no relation to the previous training of the boys at 
these public schools, you would be in the position 
of rejecting boys simply because they could not, pass 
the Admiralty test, after they had. been fairly: em- 
barked and fitted out. You might put it as. softly 
and pleasantly as possible, but it would be an ex- 
tremely painful thing to have a boy sent back as a 
failure from a foreign station. Do not, you think 
that there would: be some practical difficulty in that? 
—I quite see the difficulty you mean, but) I think it 
would very rarely happen, if more care was’ taken. im 
the first selection. I think that the rejections would 
be much more likely to be from misconduct or inability 
to take up the line of the service than from failure 
to pass the examination, which I did not propose 
should come from the Admiralty — only that the 
intermediate one should. 

1669. (Capt. the Hon. W. Carpenter.) Would you 
let these young officers, when they go to sea, take a 
regular part in the duties of the ship?—Not. until 
they had passed through their year of probation after 
15; as little as i sy till then. 


‘The witness withdr ew. 


f 


_Caprain the Ricur Hon, Lorp Gitrorp, R.N. (a Lord Commissioner of the i deni: examined. 
~ as follows : 


“1670. (Chair man.) What ships has, your lordship 
commanded ?-—I have commanded some gunboats, and 
the ‘¢ Hornet,” the ‘‘'Tribune,” and the ‘¢ Hercules.” 

1671. In those ships you, had a good many midship- 
men ?-—We had elvan more than our complement of 
youngsters. , 

1672. Have you, formed any opinion as to their pro- 
ficiency in their, studies when they joined you from 
the “ Britannia ” ?—It always appeared to me that thé 
boys when, they joined a, man-of-war after their course 
in the “ Britannia ” did not come ,up to the standard 
which, I, thought they should have come .up'to, con- 
sidering the examination which they were supposed to 
haye passed. I always attributed that to, the system 
of cramming ; they crammed, as I always understood, 
on board the ‘ Britannia,” and then when they got a 
certain, amount. of leave they “ shied their books 
away,” as boys would perhaps. Two or three months 
afterwards they, would, come to, my ship; then after 
‘being appointed, to the. ship in, the harbour, it was 
necessarily three. weeks or a,month before the, naval 
instructor set to work regularly with them again in 


* 


their course of study, and by that time they had gone 
back considerably. 
1673. To, what do you attribute that 2—I ribet 


it to what is commonly termed “ cram,’ 


1674. They are taught too many things 2—Yes. 

1675. More was put, into them in. a given time 
than they were capable of retaining Dey a, 

1676. Have you looked at the papers which I think 
have been sent to you—the return to the House of 
Lords asked for by Lord, Chelmsford ?>—Yes. 

1677. Do you think that those examination papers 
represent what should be necessarily required of a 
cadet for the navy of the age of 15 ’—No, certainly 
not; I think it is a great deal too much for any child 
of that age; it appears to, me, so far as I know, that 
the navy is the only profession, and the only line of 
life, i in which we cram children in that manner. _ I 
never heard of any other; no public schoolmaster I 
know of, would, ever dream. of educating a child of 
that, age in:that manner. 

1678,.( Mr, Busk.) That. is 13 ?—Yes ; it, is. quite 
incomprehensible to me; I have always thought that 
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it was going to the extreme, and did not benefit the 
children. My experience is that the young officers 
of the. present day who have been through this course 
are not the same sort of officers that we used to see 
some 20 or 25 years ago ; from the first time they 
come on board ship I do not think that they are equal 
to the work that they used to be equal to. 

1679. (Chairman.) And you attribute that to the 
cramming process P—Yes. é 

1680. (Mr. Busk.) Do you mean equal physically or 
mentally ?—Physically, and certainly ‘mentally in one 
way also; they do not take to the seamanship part of 
the profession, as they used to. The examinations 
which are called for now afloat, after they have left 
the “ Britannia,” to my mind, keep the boys too much 
at their desk, and they have no heart for anything 
else any other part of the day; besides all that, the 
boy has his watch to keep night and day, besides other 
work, gunnery. drill, cutlass drill, musket drill, and so 
on. 
1681. That does not apply to the “ Britannia ” ?— 
No ; I was led to say that by what was asked me. 

1682. (Chairman.) Had you any complaints from 
your naval instructors as to the boys being, so to 
speak, taught to run before they could walk, and that 
they had not been thoroughly grounded in their work? 
—I think that has been the general tone of the naval 
instructors when the boys first come to them from the 
“ Britannia ;” they complained that they did not know 
all that they were supposed to know, the naval in- 
structor being guided by these papers which the boys 
were supposed to have passed out in on board the 
‘“ Britannia.” 

1683. (Rev. O. Gordon.) So that the instructors 
had to begin again ?—Yes, with a great deal of it. 

1684. (Chairman.) Do you know anything about 
their ability to work the college sheet ?—It always 
seemed to me that they had merely a smattering of 
it ; certainly not the whole of the college sheet. 

1685. You never had a boy from the ‘ Britannia ” 
who could work the whole of the college sheet 
through ?—Oh, no; they would never have attempted 
such a thing, 

1686. Did they understand the questions >—They 
did not understand the questions ; they could not 
work it with nothing but the tables. 

1687. Not without a book of rules ?—If they had 
had no rules they could not have done it. 

1688. You must have had boys before sea-going 
training ships were established ?—Yes; in the “ Tri- 
bune.” I started in 1862. 

1689. (Capt. Graham.) Did you have any naval 
cadets straight from the “ Britannia,” as they are sent 
now, since the cruising training ships have been done 
away with ?—Yes, they came straight from the 
“Britannia.” 

1690. (Chairman,) What is the least number of 
years that you think a boy ought to be at sea between 
leaving either a training ship, college, or public school, 
as the case might be, before he passes his examination 
for lieutenant ?--He cannot pass a satisfactory exa- 
mination in seamanship under six years. I mean 
six years at sea, not counting any time given to him 
for passing an examination. 

1691. We suppose that no time is given; whatever 
the age at which he goes to sea, what number of years 
should you say he ought to remain at sea before he 
passes his examination for lieutenant ?—I should say 
certainly six years, 

. 1692. What is the oldest age at which you think a 
boy ought to be sent to sea ?—I should say, if I had my 
way, that [ would not let them start later than 14 ; 
I think that is quite old enough to let them get over 
sea sickness. 

1693. And all the other disagreeables of a sea life ? 
—Quite so ; the hammock and so forth ; let them get 
over all that when they are children and then they 
forget it all; they seem to forget in after life all the 
disagreeable things that happened to them at the public 
schools, and so on, and in the same way the sooner 
the sea-sickness is got over the better for them, 
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1694. Have you formed any opinion as to the re- 
spective merits of education on board a stationary 
training ship and in a college on shore ; considering the 
difference between a training ship under martial law 
and a government civil establishment, which might 
perhaps be superintended by a naval officer ?—If you 
had a school of that sort, I think before the boys 
were sent to sea I would prefer them being in a ship. 

1695. Can you give any reason why you would 
prefer that ?—I think it might prepare them in some 
sort of way for the life they had to lead afterwards, 
being below in hammocks, and the discpline, and so on, 
the general mode of life,.the meal hours, sleep hours, 
and everthing else. On board the “ Britannia” they 
are only allowed to go on shore at certain hours, and, 
of course, when they start on board a man-of-war they 
get still less time ; they get very much more now than 
they used to. f 

1696. Do you know that one of the conditions 
which seems to be inevitable on board a training ship 
for cadets is, that those cadets are very much under 
the control of ships’ corporals ?—Yes, and that is one 
of the things which I have always thought very bad 
indeed. 

1697. Have you heard of any complaints by the 
boys themselves ?—Not lately. I have heard it com- 
plained of, and I always looked upon it as a very bad. 
arrangement. : 

1698. In a college on shore such a police would 
not be necessary?— I see no reason why it is a 
necessity on board the “ Britannia.” 

1699. Do you see your way to appointing officers, 
to look after these boys, who would do the work 
efficiently ?—I think that warrant officers could do all 
that would be required. 

1700. You would substitute warrant officers for the 
ships’ corporals >—I would put a few on board. I do 
not think that the system adopted by the ships’ cor- 
porals is required at all; that system of watching or 
surveillance I think is quite unnecessary. I never heard 
of that style of thing being adopted with boys in a 
public school, but I may say that my experience with 
regard to public schools is limited. I was never at 
one myself. 

1701. With regard to the public school comparison, 
the practical difficulty in the “Britannia” is that 
there are no boys long enough there, and of sufficient 
standing and seniority, to occupy the place that the 
sixth form or monitors or elder boys do at a public 
school; the reason assigned for giving these powers 


- to the police is that, they cannot, from the nature of 


things there, get the boys to do this work; we know 
the objection exists, but the difficulty is how to meet 
it ?—I cannot see the necessity for the employment 
of those men at all; it is all ship life, and there is 
no necessity for it. 

1702. Assuming that the “ Britannia” is perfectly 
healthy, and that the boys do not suffer in any way in 
their health from their life on board a stationary 
training ship, would you prefer a ship to any establish- 
ment on shore >—Decidedly I should. 

1708. Have you any opinion upon the subject of 
whether the boys should be allowed time-or not at sea 
in the service during their stay in the “ Britannia,” 
as worked out by the examinations ‘—I would give 
them time, but in a totally different way to the way 
in which it is now given. I said that they should be 
six years at'sea. J think it is absolutely necessary 
that they should be six years at sea before they can 
be fitted to do the work of an officer of the watch or 
sub-lieutenant. They cannot pass a satisfactory exa- 
mination in seamanship without having had six years’ 
experience. The generality of them would pass the 
greater part of that-six years in a ship with no expe- 
rience whatever. ‘Take all the midshipmen in the 
channel squadron; their experience is all under steam 
and none in seamanship. ‘They are there for three 


years, and they ought to have another three years in 


a sea-going ship in order to learn seamanship ; that 


- would give them six years and then I would allow 


them time after they became lieutenants, not as sub- 
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lieutenants, for examinations. I would have their 
commissions dated back, so that they would count so 
many months, perhaps 18 months it might come up to, 
for the various examinations that they had passed as 
midshipmen and sub-lieutenants. I would work out 
a scheme of that sort and allow them to count time 
when they came to be promoted to the rank of lieu- 
tenant, but not before. Having had their six years 
at sea, I would then let them go through another 
educational course on higher subjects, such as they 
are trying now at Greenwich. 

1704, Have you any objection to the present system 
under which the boys are entered, which is, that if 
20 vacancies exist, 40 boys are nominated to pass 
a test examination, and if they pass the test exami- 
nation they are allowed to compete: ?—I think it is 
very wrong that a child of that age should be put to a 
competitive examination ; it is driving his brain at 
racing speed when you ought to be nursing him. 

1705. How would you meet the difficulty of nomi- 


nation ?—The service requires say 50 in the year, and 


let the Admiralty regulate the numbers. If they want 
30, let them offer 35 to come up; and if the whole of 
the 35 come in, and only 30 are wanted for the service 
of the ecuntry, enter the 30 in July, and tell the other 
five that they will be entered in December when you 
have another examination for another batch.. Never 
let any boys come up with the: idea that they com- 
mence with a prospect of a failure. They commence 
their service now with the fear of failure and they go 
on with the fear of failure. I would only have a 
test that any boy from a public school could pass. 

1706. (Rev. O. Gordon.) Tf there were a great 
number of applicants, how would you make your selec- 
tion >-—-That is the patronage of the First Lord or 
somebody, I suppose; that is a question I cannot 
answer, I do not know anything about that. 

1707. (Chairman.) That you think must be decided 
by somebody else, but at all events you would prefer 
nomination to competition ?—I would have no compe- 
tition at all. 

1708. Whatever the difficulties of nomination may 
be you would prefer nomination to competition, because 
you think that competition is the greater evil of the 
two ?—Yes, I would have a test examination, and if a 


' boy passed that test examination he should be entered. 


1709, (Mr. Busk.) That would put the service into 
the hands of those people who had the most interest? 
—Somebody might work out a scheme, giving members 
of the House of Commons so many nominations, and 
that would satisfy everybody. 

1710. Then it might become a political question >— 
Quite so, it might, but I do not think that the service 
would suffer very much so long as the boys passed a 
fair test. 

1711. (Rev. H, A. Morgan.) You would have a 
careful examination of the boys physically, I suppose ? 
—O yes, certainly. 

1712. (Chairman.) Supposing that by statistical 
returns the average size of boys of different ages was 
known, would you reject boys that were under that 
average ?—It is very difficult to arrive at an average 
for children of that age. 

1713. If the average height of boys of 12 years of 
age were 4 feet 9 inches, would you reject «a boy of 


4 feet 8 inches?—No, certainly not. I, should never 


have been in this chair if such a rule had been made. 
I weighed 90 lbs. when I passed, and I was 19 years 


old. I think if a boy were well developed I would 


not be particular to an inch, or a quarter of an inch, 


more or less round the chest. 


1714, (Mr. Busk.) You were only one stone 
heavier at 19 than you ought to have been at 17 ?— 
Yes, and I was always in good health. My idea is, 
that the present young officers have not the same 
physique that officers had 25 years ago. 

1715. (Rev. O. Gordon.) Have you looked at any 
of these examination papers?—-l have looked at 


Lord Chelmsford’s return. 


1716, There are 14 papers set at the final exami- 
nation. You do not approve of that number being 
34856. eh = 
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set, do you ?—I would not like to pick out any par- 
ticular question and say it ought not to be asked, but 
I think the time is too long. 

1717. The examination lasts too long ?—Yes ; I 
had a private letter from a lady whose son was rejected, 
and she says that surely, after the boy had passed 
through four days ordeal, something should be done 
for him. 

1718. (Mr. Bush.) Where was that ?—At Green- 
wich, for admission into the navy ;' that for a child 13 
years old I consider is too much, and I think that the 
examinations on board the “ Britannia” last much 
too long a time; there is too much of it. 

1719. (Chairman.) You .have looked at 
“ Britannia ” course P—Yes. 

1720. Supposing it were deemed desirable to leave 
out any of these subjects of study, which should you 
be disposed to omit, having in view the future of 
the boys as naval officers, — or would you rather 
modify the whole ?—I would be inclined to modify 
the whole. I think that the final examination might 
include .arithmetic, but I think, certainly, it is a 
waste of time asking the boys some of the questions 
which are put down here. A general idea of a boy’s 
capability might be arrived at without asking him so 
muny of these questions; there are 12 questions, and 
he is allowed three hours to do them in, and at the 
end of those three hours he must have finished ; if he 
has not done so many he loses’ so much. 

1721. Unless 70 per cent. of the numbers are ob- 
tained he cannot get a first-class, and he must get 
70 per cent. in every one of the mathematical papers ? 
—Yes, it is very difficult, and very few would. 

1722, (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) Fourteen papers, 
nearly the whole of which extend over a period of 
three hours each, do you think that too much ?— 
Each of the papers has three hours. 


the 


1723. Do you not think it is far too much ?--Yes, ’ 


I think it is, I think it is a very great deal too 
much. : 

1724. (Capt. Graham.) There are so many papers 
that their attention would be distracted, and the 
examination lasts over nine days ?—It is too much to 
expect. 

1725. (Mr. Busk.) Which of the subjects would you 
leave out ?—It is hard to say that there is not any one 
of these subjects upon which a boy might not have 
some little knowledge, but I think the whole is a great 
deal too much. 

1726. (Rev. O. Gordon.) The boys remain on 
the “ Britannia” two years, and during that time 
they have four examinations to undergo, extending 
over a period of 34 days; do you think that is too 
much ?—Yes. There are three hours allowed for geo- 
graphy, and the same time is allowed for algebra, and 
trigonometry, and arithmetic. I think for a child of 
that age it is not necessary to examine him as closely 
in geography as you would in algebra or arithmetic : 
geography is a thing that will come afterwards with 
age, and is of very little use to a midshipman starting 
in his first ship; the system that geography is to 
occupy the same time as the other subjects, such as 
arithmetic and algebra, which are a very useful ground- 
work for all his future education, is not a right one in 
my opinion. 

1727. (Chairman.) Would you leave out physical 
geography ?——I would, certainly, take out some of it. 

1726. And a portion of the mathematical papers 
also ?—These are all too long. 5; 

1729. You would diminish all the mathematical 
papers ?--On the whole, I think that the examination. 
is too long by three-fifths, more than half. 

1730. Have you. looked at the literature and 
physics ?—I think that the physics might be left out 
altogether, or a great deal of if brought into the 
questions in arithmetic with a little care. 

1781. (Capt. Graham.) Would you leave the gram- 
mar out ?—Yes, because | think that they should pass 
in grammar when they first come into the service. 

1732: To the extent of being able to speak and 
write correctly ’—Yes. 
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-.1733.-'There are no niinbers given for seamanship 


at) all ?+No, there is an examination in seamanship, — 


but it has nothing to do with this. i da 

1734. It does not pay at all ?—No. Xk 

1735. Would you make ‘an alteration. there,: and 
allow a certain number of marks for seamanship ?—-I 
do not think I-would. I think that they should pass in 
seamanship, but I would not include it in this paper. 
I would have such an examination as.a boy ought to be 
able to pass, and iif he could not pass it I would let 
him go. 

1736. (Capt. the Hon. W. Carpenter.) To ; what 
examination are you referring ?—The final one, all 
the papers, for a long time past, I have always ¢on- 
sidered that there was a good deal too much) for a 
young brain to understand. aN) 4, OSS b 

1737. (Chairman.) Do' you think that if in-some 
‘way or the other those. papers could be, , reduced «or 
altered, it would be to the benefit of the cadets and of 
the service ?—Very much, I am sure. : 

21738. (Capt: Graham.) As well as cutting out 
some entirely ?—I. would cut out the grammar and 
the physics. s epod od . . 

1739: ( Chairman.) You. would cut out, grammar 
and: physics and reduce the others ’--Yes ; every 
subject'is put on the same footing in this examination, 
which I think is a'mistake. fe) Bie, § 

1740.°The value of the marks varies in: different, 
subjects ?—I speak of the time ; the same amount of 
-time is given fora boy’s examination in one subject as 
‘isigiven inianother subject. LGD ee 

D74y. Some of \the: papers would «take longer ‘to 
answer})las /hevis told; to:do, “ fully,” than: any of the 
mathematical papers ?— Yes. ohh 4 

17421; (Mr.“Busk.)! For instance, to write a history 
of: Mary: Queen ‘of Scots ?+Yes. si 

1743. (Capt. thei Hon. W. Carpenter.) You said 
you--wished ‘the boys to'go to sea when 14 years old ? 
+ Yes) not later:than that. 

1744. Do you wish to give them any special edu- 
cation for the navy before they come into the. service, 
or would you, to) use the ‘modern term, “tap ”) the 
public ‘schools ?—I would be happy to: take. the boys 
if they passed the test without any regular previous 
training. 

1745. You do not attach any particular importance 
to their going to the “Britannia” to be) trained, or 
into a college, as the case might be ?—No. 

1746. You prefer to take them with’ the common 
acquirements of boys of 14.?—Yes, if they sbould pass 
the test examination. . 

1747. You would, I understand, wish to revert to the 
state of things which existed between the time when 
the Naval College was done away with in 1827, and 
the institution of the “ Illustrious” in 1850 ?--Quite 
so. (I would take them» from the shore, they haying 
passed the test examination. . 

1748. Do you:see any reason why a boy should not 
acquire sufficient attainments in his life in the service 
to be what he ought to be?—TI think he might be 
perfectly well educated in the service if you had 
proper naval instructors. | 

1749. (Chairman.) Have better paid naval instruc- 
tors ?—-Yes, more highly paid and better men: for 
naval instructors. i 

1750. (Capt. the Hon. W. Carpenter.) Would ‘yo 
have examinations coming from  head-quarters, or 
would you leave them to the individual captains of 
each ship ?—I would send all examination papers 
from head-quarters, and have regular examinations on 
board ship through their six years’ service, for which 
each of these boys should get so many marks, and all 
those should be calculated afterwards to give him 
time, if he had made it by good examinations, when 
he became lieutenant. 

1751. Do you approve of what is done in other 
countries, such as America for instance, in . training 
young officers ?—No. 

1752. You prefer the rough-and-ready ‘style ?—I 
do. They do not come to sea in the American navy 
till they are an unsuitable age, about. 18... 
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1753. With the exception of going a summer cruise 
in a training ship ?——Quite so, but that) is almost mid 
practically, 9: 4) eal alr: 
1754. (Mi, Vaughan.) Do'you think that the phy- 
sical development of the boys in the “Britannia”. is 
equal to that of the. young officers who came ‘under 
your observation. during:.your last command 2— I 
think, generally: speaking, that: thé iyoungsters’: of 
the present day when» they come afloat from-the 
“Britannia” are not equal in physique to'those who 
come straight from the shore and had been either say 
two: years or 18 months afloat. Taking the age at 15 
when they come from the “ Britannia,” they are not 
equal in physique to a boy 15 years old who: had lived 
on shore and perhaps been two years at sea. My ex 
perience also is that a boy 15 years old who has been 
at sea for two years is: much better developed than a 
boy of his own age on shore. Ls eboney cane 
1755, You do not put it downto the fact of his 
coming from the “ Britannia ;” it would have been 
the same if he had come from a college on shore >— 
‘No, Ido not put it:down! to coming from the “Bri- 
tannia.” [take the “(Britannia” and the shore, and 
compare the boys from them with the .boys who have 
been two years at sea, and say which I'consider’the 
better:of the three. Eyiact ah) 9 
1756..(Mr. Bush.) Is it: your opinion that sleeping 
in a hammock on board ship rather promotes develop- 
ment'than retards it ?—I do not know at all. 
| 1757. You'do not'think it interferes ‘with it ?—No. 
1758. My question rather has reference to “what 
fell from Admiral Key, who stated that he never saw 
a finer set of young fellows‘in his life than those who 
came under: his. observation ;: but that does not seem 


to be exactly in) accordance with your experience! ?— 


I certainly should -not_agree,: but Admiral Key has 
not seen the same-set of young men that I have seen: 
1759. Your observation does not ‘apply. in any 
respect to the “ Britannia” ?—No ; Ido not mean to 
infer that the boys of the “ Britannia” are out of the 
way at all, or less fully developed than other boys. 
1760. ( Chairman.) Would you prefer a college on 
shore toa ship ?—I would prefer a ship.) "0% 9° 0! 
1761. Do you'see any advantage in a building on 
shore over the “ Britannia” ?—I do not think it fits 
the boy for a sea life, and: it is better, if they cannot 
begin their life afloat, to begin it in the “ Britannia ” 
than on shore. HUW OM 
1762. You have said that you would prefer the boys 
going to sea not later than 14 years of age; the 
average age at present from the ‘ Britannia” is 15 or 
thereabouts. Would you alter that circular of 1870 
and throw the age back for admission on board the 
“ Britannia,” or shorten the time on board the “ Bri- 
tannia” ?—I would shorten the time on board the 
“ Britannia” considerably, and J would,‘as I have said, 
alter the whole system ‘of examination on board’ the 
“ Britannia.” { would shorten it ‘and shorten’ the 
time, and send the boys to sea at 14 years of age. 
1763. Would you only give them 18 months on 
board the training ship ?—I would reduce’ '‘the' time in 
the “ Britannia,” if not the examination. ES 
1764. It would then be necessary. to reducé the 
course. of instruction considerably ?—I would reduce 
it to the capacity of the boys. - 
1765. Would you have any objection to throwing 
the age for admission back ?—I do not see that there 
would be any harm in letting the boys range from 
11} to 124. : 
1766. You would prefer that to substituting five 
years for six years at sea: You said’that you thought 
they should be six years at sea.. You would not 
abate a year of that on any account ?—No. | i 
1767. You would either shorten the stay on board 
the “ Britannia,” or throw the age back ?—Yes. © — 
1768. (Capt. Graham.) Would there be any ob- 
jection to their not passing till 20, and so getting a 
year that way ?—Yes, I think so: MB 
1769. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) You consider that the 
physique of the young officers in the navy now is not 
equal to what it was 25 years ago; do you consider 
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1770. Do. you: think they! are now:as relied as 
they: were then ?-—I,should not» be disposed. to say 
that they-werelessiintelligent. They are certainly not 
so. /apt at\ picking up) an officer’s duties as they used 
to be, and) that I attribute to their sae toy a) sea- 
going life much later than we. used to.’ 

ATT. (Chairman.) Do you think dhol senvioes san diets 
from, an idea that: the:book work is much more impor- 
tant than the practical, work.of the ship ;\do you think 
there isany under-estimate of seamanship ?—I think 
that the book work is, a) great, deal more ‘thought of 
now amongst the youngsters ; they think more) of 
passing: their’ examinations in:these subjects than they 
do, of» getting \a good certificate in seamanship. 

W772» A first class in seamanship:is not:valued so 
rauehi asa first class in those subjects ; not so. much 
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ais-it used. to ne ?—And not ne 80: vamnoll a as it! conght 
to: bea {sr 

/1773.-(Mr, Bushs) They require now a  daaedae 
of steam and mechanics, and so on?+-Yes;: the »boys 
now are so commonly moving about:in) stéam-ships, 
that they gain: very little knowledge of seamanship, 
from; being so short a: time midshipmen at sea... A great 
many of them, give it upsas: hopeless, and “apie ‘they 
cannot) become sailors at all. 

1774. ( Chairman.) The remedy for: that is retain- 
ing them at sea in a seagoing ship ?—Yes; they get 
very little service at sea from: the time! they Pee the 
examination. 

1775. Have you, therefore, an objection: to the: pre- 
sent system, by which itis possible: fora cadet: who 
has passed well. from: the “ Britannia” to pass: his 
examination for lieutenant: at 184 oh T stipulate 
for six years at sea. { we 


, 


, The witness withdrew. 
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ni woehiNnaan tats EDWARD BRIDGES RICE, PRESIDENT. 
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BE Se eden tet ocr » Marx Hy Rosiyson,, Ese, Secretary. 


seiiy dal meron cif » Vicr-Apwiras, Aurrep. Puitrrrrs ‘RYDER, called and: oithoninedii re ovie + 


1776. Peieiioh. yI peli¢ve you have taken special 
interest in the education of naval officers, and the 
Committee would be very glad to have the benefit of 
your opinions upon the subject. .—I have taken con- 
siderable interest in all educational ‘matters, connected 
with the Royal Navy for’ many years past, and Ihave 
been placed in positions in which I have had oppor- 
tunities of specially informing myself . on these ques- 
tions. Since the “ Britannia” was established (which 
is our ‘chief educational effort, so far as young naval 
‘officers are concerned) AG have been .in more or less 
constant. communication with her, and have visited. 
her at least once a year, keeping myself au fait with 
all that has been” going on there. I may also say, the 
same of the college at which I studied, the Royal 
‘Naval College at Portsmouth, since it was re-opened 
in 1838 on the footing of taking i in only adult officers, 
sub-lieutenants, &e., and I have advocated for years, in 
_publi¢ and in private, the development. of that college, 
as will be seen from a paper read by me at the Royal 
United Service’ Institution, on the Higher Education 
of Naval Officers, on the 26th of June 1871. The 
existing college at Greenwich — is ‘in, my ORF MOR as 
nearly perfect as possible. 

1777. Were you educated for thie ‘ havy at the old 
‘Royal Naval College ?—I was not. I was educated at 

rivate: school, and joined the. navy in. 1833, as some 
ou us did, direct from a ‘private, , school, many of my 
Gnade siete” coming from ‘the. Royal. Naval College, 
which was suppressed ih, ulster 

uy 78. Do you happen. to recollect what proportion 
of cadets: in those days came from private schools ?>— 
oT have a. return here; it is a House of Commons 
Return moved for by Mr. Craufurd, M.P.,, which 

re es. you | a great deal of useful information upon 
‘tl at, point. ii will bring it before you in. connexion 
‘with ‘another matter, but. it answers the question 


just put to. me by. "the chairman, It is entitled 
i a. eturn to an order of the Honourable the House 
e of ommons, dated fis 16th of June 1857 ;” it is 


No. eh Session 2. Mr. Craufurd. moved es this 
return and y you will find that it includes from 1836 to 
1856 ; *1 ORE: wens include the lyme when there was 


.% Tllustrious ” 


still in the service collegians and non- ‘eollégians ; 3 1 
the latter 10 years there were, ‘only -non-collegians. 
After that the ‘‘ Britannia” was established, and now 
you have: of, course other returns available, but the 
object of this return was to find, out what had. become 
of all the young officers who had been entered under 
the above circumstances, and a very instructive return 
it is; it takes the collegians and non-collegians .and 
carries them all through their career ; it ‘dose not, give 
the names, but der, different headings shows what 
became of them, how very, large a number left volun- 
tarily or were dismissed ; how many passed for lieu- 
tenants; how many died ; and other particulars which 
are very iustructive, as will show shortly. 

1779.. You began. with the “Illustrious ” ?—Yes. 

_1780.. When was the ** Illustrious ” first established : ? 
fs) should not like to trust my memory to, give you 
the date. This, return terminates in 1856, ‘and. ‘the 
was the school ship afterwards, until 
the * Britannia ” was established. 

1781. Do you happen to know why the training 
ships were established ?—I can give you information 
upon that point, The Admiralty, no. doubt having 
possession of the information, which Mr, Crauford’s 
return had made public, discovered that after the sup- 
pression of the college at Portsmouth, ; when for.a 
‘certain term of years (10 years) there was no college 


at all, and the boys were taken direct from their schools . 


(without passing through what I always consider an 
inyaluable and most.effective sieve, which is what the 
“ Britannia,” among her other good _purposes, answers 
for) the youngsters left the navy in, shoals, as com- 
pared with the amount of waste which took place 
when they had to pass through a naval establishment. 
It is most marked in this return ; you will see that the 
waste runs up immensely. I will at a later stage 
bring under your notice a report drawn up upon the 
whole subject, in which the per-centages are worked 
out, and you, will then see the effect of a naval esta- 
blishment as, compared with the system of bringing 
boys-into the active service direct from, their schools. 
‘That, I have no doubt, was the principal cause of the 
establishment of training ships, 
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‘1782. Not because the boys were less well instructed 


or showed any marked deficiency in their knowledge, 
but because they did not stay in the service ?—I think 
that was one good reason. It must be a great advan- 
tage to have a naval establishment in which the 
young gentlemen are instructed in a course of one or 
two years, as is the case at present, and are instructed 
by carefully selected officers of the navy, who warn 
them that they have the power of getting rid of those 
who are unsuitable; that is another inestimable ad- 
vantage. Ihave no doubt that when their Lordships 


saw how rapidly the lads vanished from the service 


when there was no college, lads who evidently ought 
never to have been allowed to enter, but did much 
mischief to others while they remained, they deter- 
mined to change the system and interpose a sieve. 

1783. There is no reason assigned for their leaving 
in such numbers ?—There was of course a reason in 
every case; the records of the Admiralty for those 
years will show who left for misconduct, and what 
misconduct, who voluntarily, and so on. There is 
nothing stated in this return beyond the numbers, but 
the difference is most marked. I shall be able to give 
you the per-centage. 

1784. Some examination papers were sent to you. 
Have you had time to look them over ?—I have. 

1785. Have you formed any opinion upon those 
papers?—I have had a good deal to do with exami- 
nations. I have been an inspector myself (authorised 
to so act by the Admiralty) of the Navigation Schools 
round England. I have had to prepare papers and 
to examine answers also; so I can speak with some 
little experience on the subject of examination papers. 
To answer your question shortly, I see nothing to be 
frightened at in these papers. I have had them before 
me and have gone into them to a certain extent. 
One cannot give an opinion offhand, that is, an opinion 
to be of any use, as to the nature ofa set of papers, 
unless one goes a little further into ilfe matter, and 
therefore I obtained the numbers allowed as full 
marks on each paper included here. It is necessary 
to do that, because you will find that the system 
adopted in the “ Britannia” is to give what at first 
sight you might consider improperly hzgh numbers 
for the low subjects. You will find that the higher 
subjects have very much the same full numbers given 
to them as the lower subjects, so as to favour the least 
advanced boys, and I am informed that the same 
course is followed in distributing the marks of each 
paper amongst the questions composing it. 
you look at the papers and notice the hardness of 
some when compared with the rest, you might say 
offhand that one was considerably harder than the 
others ; but the system adopted in the “ Britannia ” 
is to give a higher number of marks for the simple 
questions as compared with the others, and not to 
increase the marks for the more difficult questions in 
what would be considered the ordinary proportion ; 
this is done in order to favour the less advanced boys. 

1786. We know the numbers that are given, but 
we do not know how the different questions are 
valued, ‘That is done by Mr. Harbord, who conducts 
all these examinations, Dr. Woolley having retired. 
Mr. Harbord can give you correct information upon 
that point. 

1787. He decides the numerical value of each 
question ?—Yes. ° 

1788. And would be able to tell us about that ?— 
Yes, instantly ; he would bring the information from 
his office. That is the course adopted as regards the 
papers as a whole; and it is done purposely, not to 
press hard upon the least advanced boys. 

1789. Supposing the opinion had been arrived at 
that the present course of study in the “ Britannia” 
is too severe, and the subjects too numerous, and the 
examinations too hard for a two years’ course for boys 
between the ages of 13 and 15, could you give the 
Committee any idea as to what subjects, if any, you 


would propose to omit, looking to the necessities of. 


their future condition as naval officers; or would you, 
supposing it to be necessary, modify the examinations 


When - 
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in some way or other. Some parts of the examination 
papers and of the course have been specially objected 
to as taking up a great deal of time, and more time 
than can properly be given to them ; and it appears that 
some of the instructors in the “ Britannia” would be 
very glad to see the course lessened. We should be glad 
if you would give us the benefit of any opinion you 
may have upon the point.—To answer that question, 
of course one has to grapple with a difficult subject. 
The majority of persons interested in the ‘matter 
wish naval officers to be a thoroughly well instructed 
body in matters bearing upon their profession. Of 
course there will be individuals who will not be so 
well instructed as others, and some of these will be 
amongst our best and most valuable officers ; at the 
same time looking at it ina large point of view, we 
do wish our naval officers to be as well instructed as 
possible, taking all the circumstances into considera- 
tion ; whether we compare them with some ideal of 
our own, or whether we compare them with the 
officers of foreign navies. I speak with some confi- 
dence upon this point, because I have held an ap- 
pointment lately which has taken me round Europe, 
where I have had an opportunity of visiting all the 
foreign navies of any importance, and have reported 
on this question in the different countries after ascer- 
taining what their practice is. ‘To answer your ques- 
tion as to the number of subjects, I may say that those 
subjects were settled after the “ Britannia” had in 
the first instance struck out a curriculum of her own, 
and after that the Admiralty had added to it, a Com- 
mittee sat upon the question. The Committee that 
decided this question had on it two gentlemen en- 
gaged in the education of youth, Dr. Barry, Head of 


King’s College, and Dr. Butler, Head Master of Har- 


row, and the subjects were settled by them. I know 
there is a prevalent mistake made by persons who are 
not in the habit of conducting examinations them- 
selves ; they take up examination papers and look at 
them and say, as we have heard has been said in high 
quarters, “ How can you expect young boys of 18 or 15 
‘* years of age to be able to answer these questions ?” 
When you go a little further back into the matter, 
which you must do in order to get an intelligent 
answer (and I have done so since I was desired to 
attend this Committee), and ask how these papers 
were prepared, and what is the history of them, you 
will receive the answer which I have received, viz., 
that these questions aré set or drawn out from text 
books, which the “Britannia” has in each of the 
subjects, and that the questions are questions which are 
quite familiar to the boys, and which they can answer 
with no more difficulty than you would expect when 
questions are set in subjects with which they have 
been made familiar by the instruction given. ‘That is 
to me a sufficient answer, if it can be maintained by 
investigation (which you have no doubt the power of 
conducting into the whole of the circumstances) that 
these questions are fairly taken out of text books. 
The text books have been condensed a great deal, 
owing to the great number of subjects which “my 
Lords” wish to have taught in the “ Britannia,” and 
the instructors have to set to work to construct text 
books of a condensed character to suit those require- 
ments. The danger is that cramming may take place. 
I am not in a position to say to what extent these 
little boys are crammed, or whether they are grounded 
sufficiently, or how soon they forget what they have 
learnt after they leave the ship; these are questions L 
have no means at present of answering. All I can 
say is that there is nothing in the questions them- 
selves to frighten anyone who knows anything about 
examination papers. You may confirm that view as 
follows :—The classes into which the boys are divided 
when passing out are’ no doubt quite familiar to you, 
viz., the first, second, and third classes; the first class 
is composed of those who obtain 70 per cent. of full 
numbers ; the second class of those who obtain 50 per 
cent., and the ¢hird class of those who obtain 40 per 
cent. The next question to ask is how many boys 
obtain jirst class ‘certificates, second class, and third 
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class, before you can give any satisfactory answer to 
the question whether the papers are too hard. Now 
I have ascertained how many boys for the last five 
years have obtained jirst, second, and third classes, 
and they are just what I myself should have hoped 
would be about the number that should be obtained. 
I think it is a question for their Lordships, or for 
any Committee sitting upon the question, to con- 
sider, vizi, about how many boys would the governing 
authority wish to gain first, second, and third class 
certificates ; when your examiner knows your wishes 
upon that point he can so set his examination papers, 
if he is a clever man, as to (not in every examination, 
but on the average) draw out of them, supposing the 
boys are equally good boys (of course not allowing 
for variations in the raw material, but on an average) 
the number of jist, second, and third classes, which 
you have laid down as about the number that you 
would like to have. If you say to him “I only want 
“ avery few jirst class out of the boys that pass out 
“ of the ‘ Britannia,’ I look upon the obtaining a 
“ first class as such an important matter that I am 
“ going to give such and such rewards to it, and only 
“ want, therefore, one or two; let the second and 
* third class follow 'as they may ;” the examiner will 
set a stiff set .of papers, authorised by you, and make 
the qualification for the first’ class, instead of 70, 
90 per cent., and in that way pull out only one 
or two boys. It is simply a question of adjustment. 
In this case (1 daresay you have the return before 
you), I find that in December 1871, there were 
39 boys examined, of whom 11 obtained jirsé¢ class, 22 
second, 6 third, and none failed. In July 1872, 
41 were examined, 9 got jirst class, 26 second, 5 
third, and 1 failed. In December 1872, 29. only 
were examined, of whom 8 got first class, 20 
second class, and 1 third class. In. July 1873, 
89 were examined, of whom 13 got jirsé class, 18 
second class, 5 third class, and 3 failed. In De- 
cember 1873, the last examination, 35 were examined, 
and 5 got jirsé class, 27 second class, and 3 
third class; none failed. The average number is 36 
examined, of whom 9 got first class, 22 second 
class, 4 third class, and 1 failed.. Look at that 
return all through ; only one failure on an average of 
several years! Are these examinations so cruelly 
hard, if only one boy on the average failed? ‘The 
question to be asked is, Would not those numbers 
commend themselves to you as being. about the num- 
ber suitable to obtain the privileges attached to those 
respective classes, 9 the average of the first class, 
22 of the second, and 4 of the third class, and 1 
failure. If you ask me my opinion, I say itis quite 
satisfactory. If the average number in each class is 
satisfactory, and if only one boy on the average fails, 
I say that the machine is a good one, and that the 
papers are fairly and properly set. Always setting 
aside the question of cramming, I say the principle 
upon which you give the jirst, second, and third 
classes to, boys in the “ Britannia” is a right one, and 
the whole machine is a good one, and in good working 
order. 

1790. Do you know the number of hours allotted 
to study on board the “Britannia” ?—Yes ; the 
number of hours allotted on board the “ Britannia ” 
to study (no doubt you have it yourself) I am told 
is 83, including seamanship, out of which for sitting 
down work which necessitates writing 29 hours is the 
number; on an average 5 hoursa day. The study of 
seamanship is looked upon by the boys.as a relaxation 
more than anything else. 

1791. Do you think that that amount of time is 
too much ?—J do not, and anticipating that you would 
ask me some such question, I have, since I received 
your invitation to attend here, written letters in 
different. directions in order to ascertain what is the 
number of hours for which boys in different pro- 

-minent educational establishments. are required to 
study. Ihave obtained information from the “Con- 
way” and “ Worcester,’ which are. two floating 
training ships, and, 1 dare say a great deal of valu- 
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able information can be gathered from them. The 
number of hours in the “Conway” is 303 hours. I 
also wrote to Charterhouse, which we will not call 
a modern public school, because its history is an 
ancient one, but it is a flourishing school, and I think 
one that you will be interested in knowing some facts 
about bearing upon your inquiry. The numberof hours 
at Charterhouse is 39, or six hours more than in the 
“ Britannia ;” the number of hours at Rugby is 41, and 
therefore eight hours more than in the “ Britannia.” 
I thought it was probable that you might ask what 
they do at Eton, which is considered by many per- 
sons to be a school at which not so much attention 
is paid to the studies, so I also made the inquiry there, 
and I find that the number of hours is 34, one hour 
more than in the “Britannia,” and in that time in the 
“ Britannia” seamanship is included, which is really a 
relaxation. 

1792. Do you know the number of hours that the 
cadets in the ‘“ Britannia” are on shore?—I cannot 
answer that question precisely, but I am informed 
that there is'a certain number of hours when they are 
obliged to go on shore. 

1793. One hour a day.—That is obligatory, and 
as much more, I suppose, as they like. 

1794. One-and-a-half hours in addition ; 24 hours 
they may be on shore, and one hour they are obliged 
to be.—Quite ‘so. I think any young officer in the 
active service afloat would be delighted if he could 
accumulate that number of hours, and draw upon that 
number as he wished, for he would find he had a good 
reserve at the end of each@year of his service ; it 
amounts to 17 hours a week, or considerably more than 
he will get when fairly afloat in the active service, 
besides which the cadets can amuse themselves on 
board going aloft and playing about the decks in 
various ways. 

1795. Would you anticipate any ill effects upon the 
physique or minds of the boys from the present system 
of ‘schooling on board the “ Britannia” ?—No, as re- 
gards the schooling I should not, and I say this-simply 
from what I know of other floating schools with which 
Jam more or less intimately acquainted, the “Conway ” 
and the “ Worcester,” having been consulted with re- 
gard to the ‘‘ Conway,” and having been for some years 
and until quite lately on the committee of the “ Wor- 
cester.” In these ships I see the boys undergoing 
very much the same kind of course, and they are as 
healthy, and if I may venture to use the expression, as 
jolly a set of boys as you would wish to see. [ see 
no difference in the scholastic portion of the two 
systems to account for any deterioration in the 
physique of the boys of the “ Britannia.” 

1796. Are the boys on board the “Conway ” and 
** Worcester ” weighed ?— Yes, on entry and leaving. 


‘I wrote and asked that question of Mr. Bullivant, 


the secretary to the “ Worcester,’ but I believe that 
it has not been done with any special care; he regards 
it, however, as an important matter, and is going to 
move his committee to carry out these investigations. 

1797. Does the number of hours of study in the 
public schools you have mentioned apply to boys of 
all ages °—No, to boys between 13 and 15, but allow 
me to say, with regard to the question of physique, 
that I was informed by a medical gentleman on a Com- 
mittee with which I was connected, that there is a 
period in boys’ lives between the ages of 13 and 15 
when, if you take accurate records of their heights and 
weights, you will find they stop ; you will often find 
that boys at the age of puberty do not grow, but after 
a short time they will start ahead again, so that there 
is nothing very extraordinary if boys at that age wait 
for a short time before adding to their height or 
weight. 

(Mr. Busk.) That is so. 


1798. (Chairman.) Supposing there were any 
diminution in the physical powers, or growth, or 
health of the boys on board the ,“ Britannia,” you 
would not attribute it to the system of instruction ?— 
No. 
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0799. Supposing |that:’ such were,the case, to, what , 
then. would. you rather, attribute it ?—In such a. diffi- : 


ctilty I should seek for, a solution, in two directions, 
Having made’ up my mind that it has nothing to,do 
with! the scholastic: education of the boys, L.shoald,, 
imagine ‘that it;might either arise from the. confine- 
ment to which the boys are,more or less. subjected in 
a close harbour on the lower or any other deck,of the 
ship at night, or to the “discipline.” ; Boys, af \sea, 
however much they may be confined. at might, and, we 
know by experience how very close that confinement 
is, are a great deal in the open air, at other times, and 
from the: healthy, invigorating .cireumstances under 
which’ the boy is placed, although he does not,very 
often grow to the height that his brothers grow to, 
(owing, medical ‘men. say,: to his nights’ rest being 
broken every night for’ watch-keeping). still he, turns 
out to be a fairly proportioned and healthy. man,, If 
boys \at'that:time of life sleep between decks, and the 
ports cannot ‘be'-opened) very: often on»account,of 
creating: a draught, I do not believe, that, they will, 
have, that numberof cubic!feet of air which. the: best 
authorities consider necessary forcall of us at night. 
I should, therefore; like: to inquire in, that, direction, 
and ascertain whether.these assumed stoppages, in 
growth and diminution in weight might not be. atiri- 
butable to that, remembering, however, that in similar 
ships, the. “« Worcester” and ‘“‘ Conway,” the boys are 
remarkably healthy, although they have closer quarters 
at night than. the boys in the “‘ Britannia” have; very. 
close quarters indeed. , 

1800."Do you know @ all what number of cubic 
feet the boys have°in the Conway” and “ Worces- 
ter” ?—Ido not, and on that I should like to make 
this remark, that'if I merely confined myself to finding 
out the number of cubic feet, I should stopshort of a 
whole and proper inquiry into the matter; because if 
there'is more or less thorough draught’ it does ‘not 
much ‘matter how many cubic feet there may be in the 
dormitory ; but if you cannot set upa proper draught, 
then the health ofthe boys:is liable to deteriora- 
tion. 

1801. Have you made any such inspection of the 
“Conway” or “ Worcester” at night, as would lead 
you to suppose that the supply of air by draught ‘is 
amply sufficient for the health of the boys?—I have 
not visited those ships at night. I have made careful 
inquiries as to the ventilation that is carried on at 
night, and the conclusion I draw is that the result 
cannot be. very deleterious, because the boys are. so 
healthy. 

1802. Your opinion of the healthiness of the: sys- 
tem of the “Conway” and the “ Worcester ” is. 
arrived at fromthe results, and not from anything 
you have specially observed of the arrangements iy 
Of the general arrangements, not of the ventilating 
arangements. I have hardly completed my answer 
to your question, Search should first be made in the 
above direction, viz., the ventilating arrangements of the 
ship, but if I found that there was nothing. seriously 
at fault there, I should then have to search in another 
direction for the source of the evil, and if I believed 
that I had exhausted all other directions, I should 
look for it in the discipline of the ship., I believe (I 
am not speaking from any certain knowledge of what 
goes on in the “ Britannia,”) it is quite possible in 
managing a lot of boys of trom 18 to 15 years of age 
by the strict and rigid discipline of a man-of-war to 
produce a fretting effect upon their brains at: that age, 
which may have a very deleterious effect upon their 
physique and their minds. ‘Of course that is for you to 
find out, if you choose to let your inquiries take that 
direction : the nature of the offences for which the 
boys are punished, and so on, will throw a light upon 
the whole question. If offences which in boys of that 
age are generally considered very small and of.a minor 
description are severely punished, that, I think, would 
be | calculated to produce ‘an injurious effect. upon the 
minds of ‘the boys ;'a certain ‘disturbing effect, which 
would be no doubt prejudicial to their physique. . 
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61808. Have; you seen:this book :(handing»to the witi» 
nessa bookof the routineof the + Britannia,” and thé: 
punishments) ?—T have. o01) wor eriehsone 2 

» 1804, Have you carefully, lookedsat it'?—Yes. 

-1805.., Have. you looked | at» the )-various minor: 
offences against discipline which are catalogued there? 
—Yes, I ran my,eye overthem. : eh 3h Boiled 

- 1806., Is it from seeing this. book that’ :you have 
come tothe’ opinion -you have just expressed ?—I 
knew what. was in that:book, because it has been:some® 
time in existence, and: I: think it;is probable there are: 
some things there which are not strictly carried out. D: 
do not :think»so muchi of that because:you may have a 
code which may look very severe, and: yet practically 
there may be: no mischief. done | byxit, especially when’ 
the supreme authority in) the ship is: in the hands off 
such officers as ‘have, fortunately for. the servicey been? 
always:selected for the: command:of that ship. 97 oo. 

1807. Whilstion that point of: discipline;\may Di ask 
have you formediany opinion, or) cam you: give any 
opinion ‘as to the method of discipline.followed in the’ 
‘ Britannia,” whichis one, speaking: shortly, of: close’ 
supervision ‘by ships’ corporals ; have: yow: any objec+ 
tion: to. that. system ?—-My. opinion about that! has: been’ 
derived froma good deal:of experience of :school boys? 
No: doubt .the “system. adopted in ;the * Britannia,” 
and to a certain extent:in all men-of-war)'isone off 
close supervision: | The system adopted in:our publi¢ 
schools, with which the “ Britannia” | ought perhaps) 
more properly to be:compared, isthe system which 
was advocated and adopted by Dr. Arnoldyat Rugby, 
and before his day in. other public schoolsand many 
persons consider that the system of trust andi confidence 
in the boys'is the best:system (although you:may often 
be deceived by them) to form’ the/character of a boys 
LD believe that:in this matter a: great deal depends. upon 
the character of thepersomat the head .ofi the»esta= 
blishment ;:the head of a public school may remain for 
b5\or:20 years, and form his system and acquire a 
reputation, and may, have:enormous influence ‘over the 
boys under shim, if he:is ithe right kind of:man ;) on 
the other hand the captain.of a man-of-war, changed 
perhaps every two years on an ‘average, is. not inva 
position to acquire that kind of personal influence over 
the boys, and therefore cannot appeal to:those feelings 
in the boys’ minds'which the head’ master of a great 
public . school “like Rugby or Eton or Harrow. can 
appeal to. “You cannot import in its entirety into'such 
an-establishment as the “Britannia” a'system whieh has 
proved so successful in public schools ; we must have, 
more or'less, ‘a man-of-war system in the “ Britannia,” 
and that system must be more or less a system of su+ 
pervision, but whether! the supervision should be ¢on- 
dueted by corporals, or persons ‘in that position in life; 
is quite another question. I think \it would” be pos+ 
sible-to have officers in that position, who could have 
charge of the boys ; the ships’ corporals and persons of 
that-rank should, so far as’ possible, ‘be got rid of 3 the 
more you'can trust tothe boys’ honour the betters0\© 

1808. When you ‘say officers, as compared with 
ships’ corporals, or police in fact, what class of officers 
do ycu allude to ?--I mean lieutenants, THU) 
1809, You do ‘not mean warrant’ officers No, 
lieutenants.~ - DEE - TO: OR a 

1810. Do you think that warrant officers would be 
less objectionable than the ship’s police +I think it 
would be a'shade better to have'men of higher rank, 
but as you ask me'that question I must’say this, that, as 
regards lieutenants in that ship, it is a question for “my 
* Lords” » they appoint, unavoidably perhaps, young 
lieutenants who go there with no special interest in'the 
ship, and perhaps knowing and caring nothing about | 
boys. Going there simply because they are ordered 
to ‘do so, and staying there perhaps a very short time, 
it is difficult to suppose that they can take that special 
and’ personal interest ‘in the matter which alone can 
foster that proper feeling and high’ ‘tone among the 
‘boys which we desiderate. ’ sores 

-1811e You ‘say that the “ Britannia’ should be 
compared to a ‘public school, which I think referred 
‘in some ‘degree to the method of discipline ‘whieh 


yet 


answers’in publie’schools "but is’ it not the ease that 
in the “ Britannia” the element of ‘senior ‘and older 
boys is entirely wanting, by means of which’ the 
system of discipline at’ public schools is entirely carried 
out ?—No doubt. oui rie sods 
1812. And that therefore in that respect the com- 
arison of the/ Britannia’? with a public school, with 
regard to the method of discipline, ‘fails p~There is ‘a 
failure no doubt inthat respect, but the endeavour to 
get rid of it by’advancing the most: promising ‘and 
officer-like’ boys ‘to the ranks“ of captains and chief 
captains ‘has answered pretty well, though -not’so well 


as if there’ were boys of a greater age. ‘i 
§9:9818. We found on-inquiry that by degrees: Captain 
Foley has'reduced those “captains” to two ; ‘he found 
that ‘the ‘sréater number wereentirely inefficient’ the 
boys were too nearly of an age’and had not‘sufficient 
authority,'and what authority they had they would not 
exercise. He finds two answer better jhe does get'a 
Hitdlewuref théinal Yesiny ot! bloow eoqu nov sof 
1814, Is'mot’the ‘question of’ supervision an ex- 
tremely difficult one ?—I will make one remark ‘upon 
that: Of coursé the solution would be found if the plan 
of educating our young officers were adopted which has 
been recommended by myself; Captain Goodenough, and 
by various other “persons, and which has been’ adopted 
in every other navy, that is, retaining the boys for a 
considerably longer period under tuition, in a college on 
shore and in cruizing training ships. * You would thus 
have older boys who would take the place of prefects, 
sixth-form' boys; or monitors. a 
1815. With relation to that last observation, may I 
ask what in’ your opinion should be the least time ina 
seagoing ship after leaving the training ship’ that'a 
boy oughtto have before heis allowed ‘to pass’ his 
examination ‘for’ | lieutenant ?—Various systems have 
been ‘adoptéd'‘with regard ‘to that, and it is not easy 
to point out the very best.’ There is'the system which 
has boys under’ instruction ‘for from four to five years, 
during which they pass'six months of each year in a 
sédgoing' ship— . 
1816. Six months of every year?-Yes ; that’ is 
the Swedish ‘system; and’ seems ‘to me’ to meet’ the 
difficulty.’ You have not then to ask’ yourself’ the 
question; or to be troubled about the age at which a 
boy goes itito an active seagoing ship, forhe has been 
for six'months in’ every year in a seagoing training 
ship, ‘and ‘he’ passes’ by imperceptible gradations from 
his training ship to his cruising’ man-of-war."" ' 
1817. You’ do not think it necessary to the’ well 
béine of the navy that boys-should actually go to sea 


5 


and remain and live on board’ seagoing ship all the 
year round for a certain’ number ‘of ‘years “after they 
‘Jeavé school ‘or college, until they become sub-lieute- 
‘nants ?—Twas at one time’strongly in favour’ of that 
systém as in Somé'respésts the ‘very best ‘system you 
tan have; theré’ is; no’ doubt, a ‘great advantage in 
‘sending boys of 13 yeats of age to sea ;/'T believe they 
become more enthusiastic sailors by so doing, and I 
believe they more’ éasily adapt’ themselves ‘to’ ‘the ‘so- 
called disagreeableness’ and ‘inevitable hardships’ of 
naval life, and it was’ only after’ much’ thought that I 
adopted the other view. I have done it simply because 
naval officers must now master so many stibjects' that 
it is absolutely necessary to take'more® care‘of ‘and to 
spend more labour’on, their ‘minds when young and 
plastic, viz., between the ‘ages of 15 and'19, than was 
necessary before, and’ what' was the ‘most perfect 
System 40 years ago has’ ceased to be so now. It is 
a system which has been given’ up by every nation in 
‘the ‘world,’ I believe, but ourselves ; we alone ‘retain'the 
systert of sending boys into active sea-going cruising 
ships at about 15 years of age; ail the other nations 
“have ‘adopted the other system. I have had oppor- 
tuniés of looking into the matter in different nations, 
- atid Twill quote to you, if ‘you care to hear*it, what 
the “othersystems ‘are.’ The" Amériéans’ ave an’ ex- 
tremely léng-héaded, ‘actite; ‘and shrewd’ people; and 
they’See'very ‘elearly the tight means’ to desired ends’; 
now ‘heir’ énd was! atid'our end is, How can you eet 
thé most efficient’ haval officer, the “most efficient, and 
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how ean’ you avoid, or get rid of, inefficient) officers’? 
The latter: point we'will touch upon presently. . Well, 
they made up their minds, as all the navies in Europe 
have; that the portion of life between 15 and 19: or 20 
must be spent in careful education by the young naval 
officers’ under experienced instructors. Ihave had: an 
opportunity of inquiring of Commodore Rogers, a dis 
tinguished. officer’ in''the American service, and the 
President of the Naval College at Annapolis, his opinion 
upon this matter, and I persuaded him to state it at 
the Royal United Service Institution, when Captain 
Goodenough read a. paper wpon this question. oI 
asked him to tell’ us ‘what the system in America 
was, and what he thought of it. . He entered: the 
service, he said, at the age of 13, and in: the olden 
days that was the best ‘age, ‘forthe: reasons I have 
already given’ you 5) but the Americans have entirely 
changed’ that’ 'system,''and now’ they take their lads 
by a very’ drastic ‘method of selection from: a’ large 
number. In‘the first’ place, every member of Congress 
nominates one’ lad, and about: four ‘or’ five: times~as 
many are nominated as ‘are’ required, ‘therefore 'the 
weeding process has to be very rapid. » Well,'after ‘the 
authorities have got the’number they want, they edu- 
cate them most carefully in the: college and eruising 
traihing ships, and'do not send them to sea ‘in’ their 
real cruising ‘men-of-war until they are 19 years/old. 
Now, he'said, “perhaps'you will ask me what I think 
“of them ’when'I have got them. I find, as far as 
“ knowledge goes, that they know everything that a 
naval ‘officer ought to’ know, so ‘careful thas’ been 
“ the instruction ; and they''can, aloft.or’ on deck, 
“ teach the young seamen the minutest detailsvof 
** seamanship.’ That is one side of the question. Ou 
“the other'side of the question’ they have not'that 
“enthusiastic love of the profession which some who 
go to sea as boys acquire, and they have not'aé first 
“ the'sume power of commanding men which’ the lad 
under the’ old system had acquired years ‘before; 
but,” he said, “at the’ end of 4 year I have no fault 
“ to find with them on the latter point.” * 


* Twish, to,add that my ideal of:.a; perfect nautical education 
is that which might be obtained ina man-of-war commanded 
by a captain who devotes himself, among other important 
duties, to superintending the instruction of his young officers’ in 
all branches of ‘a naval professional. education, and onboard of 
which; ‘ship there, should. be a well-paid, well-pensioned naval 
instructor, who has the very rare talent of loving enthusiastically 
the réle of teacher. Under such circumstances, and if such ves- 
sels were the rule instead of the exception, I could willingly send 
the young midshipman into his sea-going man-cf-war at’ 15, 
having taken him from his public school, by my system of selec- 
tion, at:14 (at which school he should have been three years), 
and retained him in the “ Britannia”? for one year. Under 
such a system, the “ condition ”’ of the young: officers would be 
carefully tested at inspections, as are the ‘ gunnery,” the “ smart- 
ness aloft,” the “ discipline,” &¢., and sharp 'reproof and punish- 
ment of commanding: officers would follow equally om failures 
in one or other,of equally essential duties. | It:is. only because 
I know by. experience; that. it is chimerical to expect to find 
these ideals in every-day life that I am driven unwillingly to the 
alternative of advocating the retention of the’ young officer 


‘under instruction until he is 19 in college and sea-going training 


ships. ** Ys Sees 

| L-should here add, and I wish to, do.so emphatically, that, I 
should consider no.reform in our system as complete which did 
not provide that, instead of midshipmen passing, as at pre- 
sent, for lieutenants at 19, they should pass for sub-leutenants 
only at that age, but in the’ same subjects as at present, and be 
certified as competent to take charge as officers of watches under 
ordinary circumstances, and be called upon to be examined for 
lieutenants at.22 (which is just:the age their brothers at Oxford 
and Cambridge are passing their final examinations; there 
would, therefore, be nothing infrd dig. in examinations at that 
age), in' subjects more advanced ; seamanship, navigation, sur- 
veying; steam,’ theoretical gunnery, torpedoes, a modern lan- 
guage, knowledge \of court-martial law, tactics, naval history 
&c.; and it should not be until this examination was passed 
that the young officer would be certificated. as ““ competent to 
“ take charge of any of Her Majesty’s ships under any circum- 
“ stances.” This alteration would be attended with the best 


effects! ''T'he present’ general feeling that they have nothing to ' 


learn after passing for lieutenant is. most mischievous. .I have 


found a general consensus of. opinion in fayour of this proposal, 


and I-may mention that Admirals Sir A. C. Key and. Sir C. 
Shadwell, than whom no better judges can ‘be found, entirely 


agree with me.—A.PR. 
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1818. On the command point?—Yes ; but he con- 
tinues, “ On the whole, when comparing the two sys- 
“‘ tems with one another, we would no more go back 
to the old system than fly; the change was abso- 

‘“* lutely necessary, in our opinion, in our navy. We 
“ are determined to have thoroughly efficient: officers, 
“and nothing but thoroughly efficient officers, and 
“¢ this is the only system to secure that.” 

1819. By “thoroughly efficient” did the American 
commodore mean a very well instructed . intellectual 
officer ?—“ Intellectual ;? 1 would hardly myself use 
so strong a word as intellectual. He has to know all 
the branches of his profession thoroughly : seaman- 
ship, navigation, steam, gunnery, torpedoes, &c., and 
I hope to see surveying added. 

1820. Judging from the results, so far as you have 
been able to see in foreign services, do you think that 
the foreign naval officers, young lieutenants of the 
watch, are as efficient as ours were; we went to sea 
at 13, and went through the whole course, you know ? 
—I do not think I have had opportunity enough of 
judging to be able to give an opinion upon that point. 
All I can say is that the naval officers whom I came 
across in foreign services were certainly men that 
I would like to have under my command, and I 
attribute that to a great extent to the careful purging 
process which goes on in their navies, and which is 
better than anything in ours, so that the inefficient 
officers vanish. I had in my ship a Swedish officer, 
a Portuguese, and a Turk. I could not say much in 
favour of the latter, but I never saw more thoroughly 
instructed, attentive, and careful officers than the 
Swedes. 

1821. You are no doubt aware that for a great 
number of years the Swedes have been in the habit 
of sending officers into the English navy to learn their 
business. They were highly instructed before they 
came, of course. They were also in-the habit of 
sending a certain number of officers into the French 
service. They had two schools, a French school and 
an English school ?—Yes, and I have endeavoured to 
obtain from a distinguished Swedish officer his views 
of the merits of the English and French schools, but 
Lhave not yet elicited that. When you speak of their 
coming into the English and French navies to learn 
their business, that is hardly the case. ‘The business 
they come to learn is what they cannot learn in 
their own navy, such as the management of ships in 
a large fleet, and it is a capital opportunity for them 
to study a different system, which they prize very 
much. If they had a navy as large as ours, they 
would never dream of sending them to us. 

1822. They send them here because there is some- 
thing to learn ?—--Yes. 

1823. I think you have hardly answered the. ques- 
tion I put to you as to whether you disapproved of 
the present system altogether, as regards the amount 
of time required at sea?—As to the amount of time 
spent in the “ Britannia” now, which is two years, I 

‘should, on the whole, prefer a system, as I have said, 
which would keep the boys under instruction till a 
later period of life, provided, as a sine qué non, that 
each year is equally divided between a cruising train- 
ing ship and a college on shore, and provided the boys 
have been well selected for nomination. 

1824. In that case a boy would never have been at 
sea in one of Her Majesty’s ships until he had passed 
his examination for lieutenant, and was capable of 
taking charge ?—He would have been at sea in one of 
Her Majesty’s training ships for six months of every 
year, and there would be nothing to prevent the train- 
ing ship being attached to a fleet; so that the boys 
might see, and their ship join in, all the evolutions 
performed, and they should work the mizen mast, as 
in the Swedish navy; there is nothing to prevent 
that. 

1825. You would attach a separate training ship 
for young ‘officers to all our squadrons?—I would 
attach one’ or more training ships to our educational 
establishments, sea-going training ships, which sea- 
going training ships should take the boys out certain 


a 
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months in the year, being attached to the fleet to see 


and join in‘all that was going on. 


1826. That would be 150, if they all went. Do 
you think if all were embarked on board a ship under 
those circumstances that they could learn their duties 
as naval officers, and their duties with regard to the 
men—the indispensable habits of discipline required 
in the management of men—and acquire, as naval 
officers should, almost before they are men themselves, 
that knowledge of the habits, ways, and views of the 
seamen, which is almost essential to the discipline of 
the navy ?—There should, of course, be a limit to the 
number of boys embarked in each training ship ; 50 
should probably be a maximum. I think that what 
you speak of is the drawback to the system which 1 
advocate, but after giving the subject very careful 
consideration I do not think it. is a sufficient draw- 
back to lead me to change my views. It is a choice 
of evils, or rather a choice of advantages, but much of 
which you speak would be gained in the six months’ 
cruise of each year under captains carefully selected 
for the purpose. 

1827. Do you think that the frequent removal of 
the captain of the “ Britannia”. is objectionable ?— 
When there is, as at present, a thoroughly good man 
there, one always wishes to keep him there for some 
time longer, and I should certainly say that removing 
a man so frequently as every two or three years, how- 
ever beneficial it may be to the body of captains from 
which he is selected, is not beneficial to the ship; a 
frequent change of system, or a change of men either, 
cannot do good. Suppose you shifted the head master 
at Rugby every two or three years, what would be 
thought of* that ? 

_1828. Supposing it were shown that the health of 
the cadets is in no way prejudiced by their living on 
board the ‘ Britannia,” would you desire to see a 


building on shore with a training ship attached sub- 


stituted for the “ Britannia ?”—If a college were pro- 
perly constructed and properly placed near a conye- 
nient harbour, in which the cruising training ships 
and gunboats attached could be placed, I believe that 
that would be the best system, provided that the 
longer course of instruction (from 14 to 19 years of 
age) which I advocate is adopted. I think there 
are many reasons why a college on shore is better 
than-a-ship, although there are other reasons why 
a ship is better than a college. One likes to surround 
these young lads as soon as possible with the circum 
stances of their future naval life, living in a ship, 
sleeping in a hammock, running up the masts and 
rigging, having to go away with boats, and so on. All 
those things are very beneficial; on the other hand, 
there are inconveniences on board ship, such as the 
close packing of the schoolroom ; the noises on board 
which interfere with the study ;. you have boys work- 
ing aloft when other boys are working at study, and 
there is a great deal of noise, all disturbing to study ; 
it is very difficult to make a ship as perfect as a college 
for study. I will quote Greenwich College. In a 
perfect college you ought to have (for we have learnt 
the great advantages of it at Greenwich) double class- 
rooms ; we have there rooms in which the young men 
receive their lectures, and other rooms to which they 
adjourn immedfately after to their desks to commit those 
lectures to paper; in the first place they are advan- 
tageously crowded up for the lecture, and then imme- 
diately afterwards they are separated and arranged in 
a satisfactory manner for writing their notes. You 
cannot attempt that sort of thing in a ship. I quote 
that as an instanceof having more room, which you can 
only get in acollege. I think, too, you may probably | 
find in the “ Britannia” that although the boys are 
allowed to go on shore for a certain number of hours,. 
some hang back; there may be a difficulty about a 
boat, and so forth. Now in a college on shore they 
would go out much more than they probably would 
from a ship; these are great advantages in favour of 
a college on shore. Again, when you come to consider 
the staff of instructors ; they each have in a ship alittle 
cabin about eight feet square and six feet high ; 
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this is the place in which those gentlemen whose 
minds are strained the whole day by teaching have 
to live and sleep, which I am sure is not at all con- 
ducive to their welfare or to the value of the instruction 
which they give the boys. Instructors should be 
much more roomily housed than at present. These 
remarks, which I could extend, are to me the argu- 
ments in favour of having a college on shore instead 
of a ship afloat, even though in a seaport so very con- 
venient as that in which the “ Britannia” has been 
placed. When the“ Britannia” was at Portsmouth 
there were great objections to the ship being there 
because of the temptations to which the boys were 
exposed when allowed to go on shore, and when 
she was shifted to Portland there was the objection 
that for two or three days together boats could 
not leave the ship without risk to the boys, and there- 
fore she was placed in a close harbour,—but then 
there is the disadvantage in a close harbour that you 
cannot have the current of air that you could have in 
a college placed on a hill; there are numerous suitable 
sites which could be obtained if a college were thought 
of. To more fully answer your question you will 
perhaps allow me to tell you that when the Duke of 
Somerset was First Lord of the Admiralty and I was 
his private secretary, this whole question was con- 
sidered, and I was instructed to open a correspondence 
with all the captains commanding ships and those who 
had commanded ships within six months, and here are 
the answers to those queries. If you would like me 
to give you the particulars of them I will do so; they 
may prove useful to you. | 

1829. I think that was the return which Lord 
Camperdown alluded to the other day ?—I don’t know. 
The question was mooted then, and the Duke of 
Somerset’s mind was, I believe, very much madé up 
on the point in favour of having a college on shore. 
Now, with regard to the site. 1 was appointed to the 
command of the Coast Guard, and I had at my dis- 
posal Mr. Case, who had charge of the expenditure of 
some 30,0002. a year on cottages, and had to visit the 
coast of England for the purpose of selecting sites; 
I sent him round the south coast to search for a 
site for a college, and 38 sites were examined and 
reported on. I had previously laid down the qualifi- 
cations which seemed those to look for, namely, the 
power of getting an unlimited supply of water and a 
good anchorage for a training ship close by, &c. Those 
38 sites were reported upon, a plan of each site 
made, and the places marked upon the Admiralty 
chart, but I am sorry to say that the portfolio has been 
mislaid and cannot be found. Sir Walter Tarleton, I 
believe, has the report of Mr. Case, and you can have 
access to it. The first question asked of 54 captains 
afloat was, “ Shall there be a naval educational esta- 
‘¢ blishment either on shore or afloat ?” as opposed to 


sending boys direct from schools to active service: 


afloat. 

1830. Asked of whom ?—Of all the captains afloat 
then or who had been afloat within six munths. The 
questions were asked by me, acting under the autho- 
rity of the Duke of Somerset. The jirst question 
put by the Duke of Somerset was, “Shall there be 
“ 


any naval educational establishment at all, either: 


“ on shore or afloat,” or as an alternative, ‘‘ Shall 
'“ the naval cadets for the future be received from 
“the public and private schools (with probably a 
“ stricter examination at entry, and at « more ad- 
“ vanced age).” ‘The second question is, “ If a naval 
“ educational establishment is maintained, shall it be 
- on shore or afloat?” And the ¢hérd question is, 
“ Tf the naval educational establishment is to be a 
~ college on shore, how shall it be constituted?” I 
will now give you the report, “ Fist question: ‘ Shall 
“ <there be a naval educational establishment, either 
“ ¢on shore or afioat, or shall the naval cadets for 
“ «the future be received from the public and pri- 
* “vate schools, with probably a stricter examination 
“ at entry, and at a more advanced age.’ I advo- 
“ cate the absolute necessity for the well-being of 
* the service that we do maintain a naval educa- 
34856, cr ; 


tional establishment, and I am strongly of opinion 
“ that that establishment should be on shore and 
“have training vessels attached to it. It has been 
* proposed to pay off the ‘ Britannia’ and to return 
“ to the old system which existed from 1837 to 1857, 
during which time there was no naval educational 
establishment, but naval instructors afloat were 
gradually increased in number. On _ reference to 
Mr. Craufurd’s return annexed it will be seen, first, 
that it was obtained in 1857, and reviews the state 
of the service from 1836 to 1856, namely, up to the 
year before that in which the return was called 
‘ for ; secondly, that the number of midshipmen dis- 
charged from the service for misconduct, while 
there were any collegians remaining in the mid- 
shipmen’s mess, is relatively to the whole number 
entered in the year and to those already in the 
service much smaller than afterwards, when there 
were no longer any collegians in the subordinate 
ranks, proving that their presence was advantageous; 
thirdly, that the number of collegians who were 
discharged from the service for misconduct in each 
year was much smaller than the number of non- 
collegians so discharged, taking into account the 
relative numbers of each in the service in each 
year; fourthly, that the number of non-col- 
legians who voluntarily abandoned the service as 
a profession was also relatively more numerous 
“ than the collegians who did so; fifthly, that the 
number of midshipmen discharged owing to mis- 
conduct and by request, increased rapidly after the 
Royal Naval College was abolished, and we no 
longer had a sieve through which a large number 
of the youngsters were passed before they went 
“ into sea-going ships. From 1847 to 1856 inclusive 
the entries were 1,131; the discharges for mis- 
“* conduct were 160, and by request 177, together 337, 
or nearly one-third of the entries ; those discharged 
“« for misconduct being one-seventh of the entries ; 
“ sixthly, with reference to the return from the 
« «Britannia, appended from 1857 to 1862, made in 
“ January 1863, we find that 874 midshipmen had 
entered and passed into sea-going ships, and of 
“ these only 11 were discharged for misconduct, and 
“ 23 resigned or were removed ; 84 in all,—one- 
“ twenty-sixth of the number of entries.” 

1831. That was after the establishment of the 
“ Britannia” ?—Yes ; “the discharges for misconduct 
“« being one-eightieth of the entries,(but the ‘ Britan- 
“ nia’ return extended over too short a period to be 
* perfectly conclusive.) To test the value of any 
* change of system similar returns to Mr. Craufurd’s 
and the ‘ Britannia’s’ should be made periodically, 
“and apply to terms of years of equal length.* 
“ 'The above statistics show, however, that in spite 
“ of the great difficulty attending the experiment 
“ the ‘ Britannia’ boys have come triumphantly out 
“ of the trial. It must be remembered, first, that 
they have been thrown into the society of the 
more corrupt boys ”—I call them corrupt because 
of the numbers who vanished for misconduct,— 
‘* remaining in the service, who were entered under 
“the old system. Secondly, that the rapid pro- 
‘motion of the sub-lieutenants to be lieutenants 
“ has broken down to a great extent the barriers 
“ between the ranks of midshipmen and lieutenants, 
“ which has not tended to improve discipline 
“or to reduce the temptations to extravagance 
“ thrown in the way of midshipmen. Thirdly, that 
“there have not been as heretofore a considerable 
“ number of oldsters in the midshipmen’s mess who 
“ preserved order and regularity, and generally set 


“ce 


* This has been done most completely up to the present time, 
and applies to 1,600 young officers, by the Rev. it. M. Inskip, 
R.N., C.B., who was until lately (his service extending from 
the first establishment of the training ship) the Chief Naval 
Instructor, It will prove an invaluable contribution to the 
statistics, and establishes the fact that the “waste” of young 
officers between leaving the “Britannia” and passing for 
lieutenant is 14 per cent.; this is exclusive of deaths.—A.P.R. 
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“ ood examples and, maintained discipline. . I wish 
“now. to draw attention to the. left half of the 
«'¢ Britannia’ return (column 8), which exemplifies 
“ that most valuable effect. of a naval educational es- 
“ tablishment, conducted, as in the case of the ‘ Bri- 
“ tannia,’ by experienced naval officers and instruc- 
“ tors. I refer to the weeding, winnowing process 
which is always going on. In the six years 1857 to 
“ 1862 no less than 59 boys were got rid of from the 
“ ¢ Britannia’ ” “by discharge, removals, or rejection. 
“ That is a very startling fact, of which I was not in 
“ the least degree aware until I ascertained it at that 
“ time, .I have spoken of the ‘ Britannia’ as a 
“ sieve ; here may be seen the refuse. ‘These 59 boys 
“ be it remembered, had all passed the examination at 
“ the college at Portsmouth, and would have obtained 
“ an entry into the service, and in the case of many of 
“ them to its serious damage, if there had not been a 
“ naval. educational establishment for the education 
_ of cadets. It can hardly be necessary for me to say 
“© ‘more on this side of the question, namely, that which 
 yests on the statistics of facts. I will now turn to 
“ that side which rests on the opinions of nume- 
“© yous naval officers of the rank of captain who 
* are in command of or who have lately commanded 
“ ships. A letter was addressed by me in February 
“1863 by direction of his Grace the Duke of 
“ Somerset, to all the captains then in command or 
“ who had. been in command within six months. 
“ The letter. the form of return, and the returns that 
came in, are appended. Answers have been re- 
“ ceived from 54 captains. The answers have been 
“ summarised; they refer to 593 midshipmen and 
“ naval cadets.” The heading I selected was ‘‘ Cha- 
“ racter as.a gentleman,” under the heads of ‘ truth- 
“ fulness, sobriety, morality, propriety of language, 
“ punctuality in paying debts, gentlemanly tone and 
““ bearing.” Asan ‘officer, “knowledge of duty, zeal 
as an officer, respecttul conduct to superiors, anxiety 
“ to improve.” And then under “ acguirements,” 
“ seamanship, gunnery, navigation, mathematies, 
“ steam.” J. requested each officer not to mention 
the names of the boys, but to call them A., B., C., 
and D., and so on, as that would free him more, and 
induce him to speak more openly of them. They 
were asked to report under the heads “very good, 
“ good, fair, indifferent, bad, no opportunity of 
“ judging.” I have summarised the per-centages, 
and they come out in the manner shown here. 
“ On carefully *inspecting these returns.and the 
* comments of the captains, it. will be noticed that, 
as might be expected (see the columns under 
“ acquirements), the time spent in the ‘Britannia’ 
“ (15 months) is too short, and the work too hurried, 
“ or the masters ure too few. The progress made by 
“ the boys after they go to sea in the subjects men- 
« tioned in columns 12 to 16 inclusive must depend 
“* on. the captains and naval instructors. A proposed 
“ circular to ensure. adyancement on this point is 
“ under the consideration of their Lordships. As 
regards their character as gentlemen, I doubt if any 
“ public school could compete or approach to these 
“ averages showing the character of the boys who 


“ have left the ‘ Britannia,’ (passed through the sieve). , 


“ The result is highly creditable to that establish- 
“* ment, particularly when it is remembered that these 
“ boys at. 15 years of age are launched amid the 
temptations of a sea life with very little supervision 
over their conduct on shore or in their mess. I 
* have proved, by a comparison of Mr. Craufurd’s 
return and the ‘ Britannia’ return as to the number 
of midshipmen who have left the service from mis- 
“ conduct under the two systems, by the record of 
59 youngsters who have left whilst in the ‘ Bri- 
tannia,’ and thus been prevented from entering the 
service, by the recorded opinions of 54 captains who 
“ have reported on 593 midshipmen, that the ‘ Britan- 
“ nia’ does her work right well, and infinitely better 
** than the system which for 20 years, 1886 to 1856, 
took boys from any place of education and sent 
* them at once into a sea-going ship.” The returns 


under those, headings I gave you, of good and very 
good, were 92 per cent., 95, 88, 90, 84, 89. You may 
say that 90 per cent. under the heading of character 
as gentlemen were reported upon as “ very good ” and 
“ good.” The numoers “fair,” “indifferent,” and 
‘“* bad ” are so insignificant that they may be omitted. 
With regard to knowledge as officers, the per-centages 
are smaller ; they amount to about 60 or 70 per cent. ; 
and the same as regards their acquirements, but 90 per 
cent. “ very- good” and “good” as to character and 
conduct struck me as being a most satisfactory return. 
“ Thave not included in the return my own youngsters 
‘‘ in the ‘ Hero,’ in 1860, but I must bear witness to 
“ their uniform good conduct. Of the 22 midshipmen 
and naval cadets that I had with me for two years, 
1861 and 1862, there was only one who gave me 
any cause for anxiety; a more intelligent and better 
conducted set of lads I never met with. There 
was not one whom I would not willingly have 
taken with me again, and only one to whom I did 
not give an extra certificate. ‘They were thoroughly 
honourable, truthful, and trustworthy, and although 
they had ample. leave on shore, they did not get . 
into debt, and no tradesmen ever sent me a bill of 
theirs, or complained of any want of punctuality on 
their part as to paying them. Officers may enter- 
tain different opinions as to the necessity of young- 
sters being taught the various subjects included in 
the Naval Instructions, page 344 ; they may differ 
_in opinion as to whether the instruction given in 
the ‘ Britannia’ in these special subjects is the best 
of its kind; but I imagine there can be but one 
opinion among naval officers as to the great advan- 
tage of.every boy about to become an English naval 
officer and enter a mess, where one bad principled 
boy may do infinite mischief, being held, as it were, 
under a magnifying glass, and viewed for over 12 
-months by such experienced officers as Captain 
Powell, Commander Edye, and Mr. Inskip. Every 
midshipman and master’s assistant is now for that 
time under the eye of these officers, and it is impos- 
sible almost that any stupid or vicious boy can slip 
into the service. Change the system, and send boys 
again at once from public and private schools into 
active service on merely passing an examination 
however severe, and the navy will again be opened 
to a number of bad principled. "boys, crammed up 
for the examination, who have never been under 
efficient discipline, and who will be dismissed from 
the service in shoals after introducing mischief and 
insubordination into our gun-rooms, and tainting 
in an irremediable manner the principles and morals 
of those young officers who must be our future 
captains and admirals. J cannot, therefore, con- 
ceive it possible that, with this evidence before him, 
any one can seriously entertain the opinion that it 
would be well to suppress our naval educational 
establishment. The second question is, shall the 
“ naval educational establishment be afloat or on 
shore? ‘The Rev. Mr. Inskip, senior chaplain and 
“ naval instructor of H.M.S. ‘ Britannia,’ has entered 
“ fully into this question in a letter submitted by 
that gentleman to Mr. Stansfield, and in every 
“ word of which I cordially agree.” Mr. Inskip is a 
man who has devoted his attention to this matter ; 
he is an enthusiast in the matter of naval education ; 
he was made a C.B. for his distinguished service in 
educating young men for the navy. “I have only to 
* record the. opinions of the captains to whom I wrote 
“ on the following subject by his Grace the Duke of 
“‘ Somerset’s direction. The captains were asked in 
effect these questions :—Ist. Are you in favour of 
a ‘naval educational establishment, as opposed to 
boys being sent from schools direct into sea-going 
ships r—89 yes and 2 no,” To the second ques- 
tion, “If you are in favour of a naval educational 
“ establishment, and have an opinion on the subject 
“ as to whether a college on shore or afloat is prefer- 


66 


_* able, state it,” 24 were in favour of a college ashore 


and one was for a college afloat ; the remainder had 
formed no opinion, - 
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832. (Capt. the Hon. W. Carpenter.) How many 
were written to?—54; some at the other end of the 
world did not give answers to all the questions, 

1833. About half gave an opinion ?—Yes, on the 
last question; I framed the question in that way, so 
as not to be embarrassed by a number of half formed 
Opinions. The report proceeds, “ A college on shore 
“ with training vessels attached te it is the pro- 
‘posal then that by an immense majority finds 
“ favour with naval officers of experience who heave 
“ thought on the subject. I have no_ hesitation 
* therefore, in claiming that, by the evidence of facts, 
“and by the evidence of the almost unanimous opin- 
“ions of the naval officers then afloat who had formed 
“an opinion, we ought to have a naval educa- 
“tional establishment, and that it should be on 
“ shore.” “ Third question, If the naval educational 
“* establishment is to be a college on shore, how shall 
“it be constituted? ‘This question is one of great 
“interest and must not be overlooked. Among the 
numerous public and large private schools in Eng- 
land there are several that stand out pre-eminently 
as establishments of which England may be proud, 
not merely on account of their size and the rich- 
ness of their foundations, but because of the tho- 
roughly satisfactory effect they have on the cha- 
,racter of the boys educated there. Some of the 
military schools and many of the private schools 
have not been satisfactory from various causes. 
Tt is easy at first sight to see the marked distinc- 
tion between the successful schools, such as Har- 
row, Winchester, Eton, and Rugby, &c., &c., and 
the other more or less unsuccessful military colleges 
“and schools, Woolwich, Sandhurst, Carshalton, &c. 
At Eton, Harrow, Rugby, Winchester, Charter- 
house, Marlborough, &c., the boys live at dames’ 
or masters’ houses, they are not treated as men, 
drilled, marched about, and spied on by serjeants 
and corporals, but live in families, where they are 
treated as boys and cared for and looked after by 
ladies, and thus retained ina civilized state. There 
is no reason why the Naval College should not be 
constituted in the same way. The college should 
consist of several dwelling houses, at which the boys 
should be boarded with the under masters, in num- 
bers not exceeding 40 in each house—every boy 
should have a separate room, If this is made a sine 
qué non there is no reason why the Naval College 
under a governor (a captain in the navy if thought 
necessary ) should not be as successful in its degree as 
any of the great public schools. As to expense it is 
sufficient to say that the ‘ Britannia’ costs at present 
“ 25,000/. a year, but that the college, after the first 
outlay, might be made entirely or to a great extent 
self-supporting. If, when the ¢‘ Illustrious’ was 
first started, the object in charging nothing for the 
education given there, was intended as a boon to 
‘naval officers, it has almost entirely failed. ‘The 
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of the boys on board, and there can be no reason, 
“ therefore, why the parents should not be charged as 
* before. If Greenwich with 800 boys can be carried 


“no reason why a college with 400 should not be a 
_ “ perfect success.’ That was the report that was 
drawn up by me at that time, and you have now, at 
_ all events, the advantage of knowing what was the 
_ Opinion of a large body of naval officers, and on all 
. the questions the large majority went in one direction ; 

‘the opinion, in fact, was all but unanimous. 

_ 18384. Have you of your own experience any know- 
edge of the state of education of the cadets that have 
come under your own immediate orders on leaving the 
-“ Britannia” ?—My recollection is that the knowledge 
possessed by the cadets in the ‘ Hero ” was certainly 

satisfactory as far as it went. I recognised the great 

difficulties which Mr. Inskip and his assistants had in 
the short period of 15 months in teaching the boys the 
beginnings of so many subjects; but I believe, and 
have always held, that with a captain who takes an 
interest in the subject and a naval instructor who does 


sons of naval officers form an insignificant minority | 


on satisfactorily under the Admiralty, there can be « 


the same, there is no difficulty in carrying ‘the boys 
onward, and building on the foundation which has been 
laid in the “ Britannia.” Of course, if a captain does 
not take that interest the boys will lose the knowledge 
they have acquired. 

1835. Did you consider the midshipmen in th 
‘“‘ Hero” well grounded in their studies ?— As regards 
that, I think that when the boys are taught by Cam- 
bridge men who have mastered mathematics they*will 
learn enough and be well grounded ; when taught ‘by 
men who have not had that advantage they probably 
learn their work rather superficially, and therefore you 
find a difference in the boys taught by one man and the 
boys taught by another ; for instance, between those 
taught in the early days of the’ “ Britannia” when 
there were no Cambridge men, and those taught 
now when there is a considerable ‘sprinkling of 
Cambridge men. 

1836. You have given an opinion that it is absolutely 
essential to the navy that the officers should be highly 
educated, I think P—I have not used those words 
myself; I said pointedly that amongst those who were 
not and could not be very highly educated we should 
find some of our best and most valuable officers, but 
at the same time I said that was no argument against 
our offering a high professional education to everybody 
whose mind was capable of receiving it, and I think 
that a man will be all the better officer for being 
thoroughly educated. I don’t believe, I utterly deny, 
that any officer is injured as such by being carefully 
educated in all subjects connected with his profession. 

1837. Do you think there is no danger when you 
hold out such advantages and rewards to highly 
educated officers, in the sense of high scholastic attain- 
ments, that the general feeling in young officers may 
be that that is what is of most value and importance, 
and that seamanship and practical knowledge are secon- 
dary considerations ?—“ High scholastic attainments ” 
is a term utterly out of the question as regards “ Bri- 
tannia” teaching, but I do not think that (even in the 
after career, including the Greenwich course) the 
slightest risk is run if you take proper precautions, 
and those precautions are of the simplest character. 
You need do nothing (as,I have advocated for a long 
time) but make your rewards for scientific acquirements 
dependent entirely and solely upon whether or not 
the young officer who aims at getting them has proved 
himself, as far as you can judge him, a prime seaman. 
You have nothing to do but to say that no one shall 
be allowed to go to Greenwich to compete for the 
prizes which the Admiralty are now, I am happy 
to say at last, offering, unless they have taken a first- 
class certificate in seamanship, and hold certificates 
from their captains that they are good oflicers of the 
watch, zealous and efficient in every respect ; let it be 
confined to those officers only. 

1838. Is that so ?—I desire it to be so. When you 
ask me whether it will not depreciate the value of 
seamanship in the youngsters’ eyes, I say no, certainly 
not; quite the contrary, because the boy would’ be 
told when these prizes are dangling before his eyes 
that there is but one door open to him to obtain 
them ; he must be a prime seaman and ‘a’ zealous 
officer... '” i@ 

1839. You would confine the rewards to those who 
had taken a first-class in seamanship ?—I would ; that 
is the great and all important point. 

1840. But that is not the case at present ?—Un- 
fortunately not, and I am only surprised that officers 
who attach so much importance to seamanship have 
not adopted such a simple method. Moreover, it 
would have this evident effect, that it would intensify 
all the motives now at work to induce lads to master 
seamanship, which after all only actuates at present a 
limited number of young officers. Adopt my proposal, 
and this number would rapidly increase. 

1841. Are you aware that no numbers are at present 
given in'the “ Britannia” for seamanship ?—I have 
only been lately aware of it, and I think it would be 
a great mistake if the time in the “ Britannia” were 
longer. I think that seamanship should have very 
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high numbers. I presume that was because the per- 
sons who arranged the system did not think that the 
seamanship taught there was of great value, because it 
is taught later at sea. Ithink that the manipulation of 
the ropes and sails could be thoroughly well taught 
in the Training Ship, and I would give very high 
numbers for that knowledge, if the term were as long 
as I desire. 

1842. From the answers which the Committee have 
had to their questions upon that point, we are led to 
suppose that that was not the reason. It was at one 
time contemplated to take away the numbers for the 
College sheet, and to limit them entirely to the mathe- 
matical and literary acquirements ?>—I see the object, 
and it is one no doubt that those who originated the 
system considered themselves justified in carrying out. 
The object was this: they said, the College sheet, can 
be better taught at sea by the naval instructors, where 
they have much more time to work at it. We have 
too little time in the “ Britannia” to teach, and 
therefore we will not give numbers for it, because it 
can be done best at sea by the naval instructor by aid 
of the ship’s day’s work, real ‘ observations,” &c. 
Their arguments applied to seamanship in the same 
way; they said, the boys will commence it from the 
day they get to sea; so we had better direct their 
attention to the other branches of study whilst we 
have them, as even two years is too short a time for 
everything. 

1843. Do not you think that that point of view 
which you have put forthem is rather the view of 
theoretical than practical people; that is to say, people 
who appreciate very highly the value of mathematics 
and literature, and doubt more or less the necessity of 
seamanship ?—No, I do not; but now that the boys 
are two years in the “ Britannia,” seamanship might 
be allowed to count, and the longer they stay the 
more it should count. i$ 

1844. Have you any opinion as to the present sys- 
tem under which cadets are examined for entry into the 
navy’; first as to the “ test examination ”; and, secondly, 
that when 20 cadets are required 40 boys are nomi- 
nated to compete for the 20 vacancies?—That is a 
very large question as to how best to test the quali- 
fications of the candidates, and it touches upon a 
still larger question, as to how in the first place these 
young gentlemen are selected previous to nomination. 

, 1845. Have you any objection to a system under 
which, for an average period of one year and five months 
(as we found to be the case) 66 of the boys, when from 
11 to 124 years of age, worked on an average nearly 
nine hours a day before coming up for competitive 
examination. I say from 11 years of age as the average 
age of commencing special study ; it might be a little 
earlier or later.—Nothing, I think, can be so objection- 
able as what is commonly called cramming; cramming 
has been practised for all the different professions of 
late years,ever since great importance has heen attached 
to the examinations of the young men who enter them, 
and we have been afflicted with the same evil in 
the navy, but that again is a matter which is very 
much under the control of the governing authorities. 
Cramming crops up like a fungus the moment the 
Governmept authorities require from the boys who 
enter, knowledge upon some subject, or a more ad- 
vanced knowledge of some subject than is reached at 
the good schools of the country. I will put an instance 
to you. There was a change made in the qualifica- 
tions required from youngsters passing into the navy, 
by which (I think not more than 10 years ago) Latin 
was struck out as a subject for which numbers would 
be allowed, and I should be afraid to say the amount 
of bricks and mortar which instantly started into 
existence, or the number of wings which were added 
to the existing educational establishments ; it was a 
great triumph and gain to the crammers taking Latin 
out. At first sight men say, and not unnaturally, 
what in the world is the use of Latin to young naval 


officers ; it is a waste of time to teach it them; teach . 


them something else which it is better worth their 
while learning than Latin; but the reason why I pro- 
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tested against taking out Latin from the subjects re- 
quired of young naval officers was simply this, that 
the good schools of the country, the public and good 
private schools, chose to teach Latin. I am not going 
to enter into the merits of Latin, Greek, or any of the 
dead languages, but so long as the schools choose to 
teach Latin, the boys should be examined in it, because 
it is a subject in which they have been taught; even 
if Hebrew or Sanscrit were taught the same argument 
would have applied. We want to keep the boys at 
the good schools of the country, and any system that 
fosters cramming is bad. So long as the system of 
nomination to the navy encourages this it is bad. 
Nominations are given at a very short notice to young 
fellows who never perhaps intended to go to sea at 
all, when suddenly they have the prospect of a nomi- 
nation, and the parent thereupon: obtains the sheet 
upon which the boy will be examined, or rather a 
similar sheet, and he sees the boy is not far advanced 
enough in some of-the subjects which are required of 
him, and the crammer in his case becomes necessary « 
That arises simply from the nomination being given 
at a short notice. Ifthe whole system of nominations 
was carefully considered by the authorities, I believe 
that most of the cramming establishments would be 
shut up in six months. I object to any system which 
fosters cramming, but if you ask me whether it is well 
that 70 boys should go up for 35 vacancies, I am hot 
at all prepared to object to that, because if I do, what 
does it come to? It comes to this, that if only 35 go 
up each half year instead of 70, a year, as at present, 
it means close patronage on the part of the autho- 
rities, a system to which I have the strongest objec- 
tion. I believe that a very much better system can 
be devised than the present system of nomination, 

1846. So long as the system of nominating a certain 
number of cadets for a limited number of vacancies 
prevails, you do not see your way out of the cram- 
ming ?—Certainly I do, but here I wish to state once 
for all that there are gentlemer engaged in educating 
boys, who prepare lads for the navy, who must not be 
confounded with ordinary crammers. It would be 
invidious to mention names, but I could name two to 
whom many boys have been sent by my advice. ° 

1847. You do see a way by which 40 candidates 
could be nominated as at present for 20 vacancies, and 
cramming avoided ?—Yes, I do. I think I see a per- 
fect way, and one. which I have always advocated, 
though it is rather of a democratic nature. That the 
authorities should give to the public schools of Eng- 
land the large majority of nominations (reserving.a 
certain number, we will say 20 per cent., for the sons 
of distinguished or deserving naval officers or desery- 
ing public servants), a limited number to each school, 
and if a certain method, to be explained presently, 
were adopted of selecting the boys at those schools, I 
believe that then there would be no cramming going 
on ; but to ensure this I would make it a sme gud non 
that all should go straight from their public school to 
compete at Greenwich; no intermediate cramming. 

1848. There is a difficulty about that word public — 
school ?—That I quite see ; when you come to define 
what a public school is, that is a difficulty certainly, 
but not a fatal one; the governing authorities might 
select in the first place some seven or eight of the great 
schools of England, and after careful consideration give 
nominations to those schools. I contend that it is the 
duty of the authorities to start by saying, we only want 
70 midshipmen each year, as we are going, as far as 
possible, to obtain 70 of the best boys that England 
can produce. ; 

1849. Who want to go to sear—Quite so; who 
want to go to sea. We are not going to favour this 
or that gentleman, but we are going to set heartily 
and patriotically to work to get 70 of the very best 
boys in iingland who want to go to sea, Common 
sense will guide you to some very sound conclusions 
as to the best way of going to work to get them; for 
my part I do not believe that those 70 best boys are 
so carefully hid that you cannot get at them, and I 
believe they are to be found in the public schools of 
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England, or those schools which enjoy the reputation 
of being the best schools in this country. I believe 
that it would be considered such a compliment by a 
school to be reckoned amongst those dest schools that 
after a time you would find that the large schools 
would ask as a favour nominations from the Admiralty 
as individuals do now. 

1850, Have you in view 20 schools ?—I would not 
mind adding one from time to time, viz., schools which 
had distinguished themselves at the Oxford or Cam- 
bridge local examinations, provided the whole school 
was examined. 

1851. You do not think that the great expense of 
these schools would limit very much the choice to the 
‘richer people ?—I do not. The expense of the Charter- 
house is 100/. a year, and the expense at Marlborough 
is less than that. ‘The expense at Haileybury is 80/. 
a year. We want the sons of gentlemen. We want 
the sons of men I say who are not pauper gentlemen. 
We want, and it is better for us to have, the sons of 
men of some little independence ; and, as I say, you 
want the 70 best boys, and you can find the 70 best 
boys if you will only look for them. 

1852. (Capt. the Hon. W. Carpenter.) Would you 
make it a condition that the boys should remain at 
the school until they passed their examination ?—I 
would do so. My idea is that the boys of 16 years of 
age and upwards, and the captains of houses should have 
some voice in the selection; a list should be drawn up 
called the Naval list for that school, of boys desirous 
of being put on it; the age for entry on this list to 
be 12. The Medical Director-General would be 
desired to imspect annually all the boys who wish to 
be or have been placed on the list ; this would be a 
great boon to parents and boys, for now when a boy 
has been perhaps thinking of the navy all his life, 
and after all is turned back when he presents himself 
at Greenwich by the Medical Director-General, he 
becomes disgusted and perhaps injured for life. He was 
not medically examined early enough. If he were 
exumined earlier, he could then without any injury to 
his prospects be turned off in another direction, if con- 
sidered unsuitable for the navy. If the boys were 
examined early and annually by the Medical Director- 
General it would serve to winnow out the list, and 
when the boys came to be 14 years of age, if that were 
the age fixed by the Admiralty, I would recommend 
giving the 6th form boys and captains of houses, that 
is, if the school were conducted on the Eton prin- 
ciple, a voice in the selection of the boys to go up for 
competition at Greenwich. You may not be aware 
that the Queen has laid down the qualifications which 
Her Majesty considers (no: doubt acting under the 
advice of persons in whom confidence may be placed) go 
to make up a young naval officer’s character——-Her Ma- 
jesty states that these consist in “ cheerful submission 
“ to superiors, self-respect, independence of character, 
“ kindness and protection to the weak, readiness to 
* forgive offence, desire to conciliate the differences of 
“ others: above all, fearless devotion to duty, and un- 
“ flinching truthfulness.” On those points the boys 
in the “Conway” and ‘“ Worcester” select the boy 
who is to have the Queen’s gold medal with other ad- 
vantages, That system, was adopted at my suggestion 
in those ships, and there has never been a complaint 
made with regard to its working. The boys invariably 
select by ballot the lad who is admitted to be one of 
the best boys in the ship ; they never go wrong upon 
that point. Their sense or instinct on that point 
seems to be a perfectly correct one, and they invariably 
select the right boy... Now, if the Queen called upon 
the public schools of England to supply Her navy with 
officers, and she pointed out those qualifications, I 
think that by the suggestion I have thrown out, you 
would, be able to get the 70 best boys in England, 
which you do not get now. I haye no hesitation in 
saying that. ‘The head master of course would have 
_ the power of excluding any bad or stupid boys from 
the list previous to the ballot, and the balloting should 
be from among the six boys who, as to attainments, 
stood at the head of the naval list at the last general 


examination, if there were to be, say, three nominations. 
The elected boys could not therefore be stupid or back- 
ward. ‘They could not be vicious—known to be so—for 
the masters’ veto would bar all such ; they could not be 
sneaks or bullies, for the boys’ suffrages would bar all 
such. This is the system adopted with perfect suc- 
cess in the ‘ Conway” and ‘‘ Worcester”; the boys 
do not know beforehand the names that will be written 
on the board. 

1853. You would select them at the age of 14 ?— 
I propose that they should put themselves at the age 
of 12 on the nayal school lists, and at. the age of 14 
they should stand their election. J should thus leave 
them longer at their schools than now. 

1854. (MrzBusk.) Can you judge the character of 
a boy at that age?—I think not, but the other boys can 
judge him very well; really they can form a very fair 
conclusion as to the character of the boy. They know 
a manly straightforward boy, and detect readily sly- 
ness and sneakiness, eye service, &c. They do it in 
the “ Worcester” and ‘‘ Conway,” and they invariably 
select the boy who is admitted by all hands to be the 
right boy. The age is from 14 to 17 in the ‘‘ Worcester.” 

1855. (Rev. O. Gordon.) The difficulty would be 
that there would be very few boys at public schools 
so young as 12?—They go there now, I think, at 
about 12, but remember that the age of 14 to 15 
would be the election age. Parents desirous of 
getting their boys to sea would, of course, send them' 
to one or other of the privileged schools as early as 
possible to stand their chance. Provided the names 
are entered on the School Board list at 12, I should 
not be at all indisposed to let. the age of election be 
14-15; and as I cannot have the boy in two places at 
once, I would like to have him up to that age at a 
public school, provided of course, that the whole 
system were adopted inits entirety, and that the senior 
boys knew that they would have, at the Queen’s 
desire, to select the boys who would represent their 
school in the Royal Navy. ‘This would have the 
desired effect, and the boys selected would be found to 
be “‘ first rate.” 


1856. (Mr. Busk.) With reference to the system ° 


of cramming, it seems to be considered that cramming 
is promoted by certain subjects being introduced 
which are not usually taught in schools ?—That 
is so. . 

1057. Looking at this paper, I find that the sub- 
jects embraced in the examination are arithmetic, 
algebra, Euclid, geometry, English history, French, 
and Latin ?—I am not aware whether all those sub- 
jects are or are not taught in schools, but it is not neces- 
sarily the subjects themselves, but the level that is 
required to be attained in each subject. _ We will say 
that the father gets, on writing to the Admiralty, 
the examination papers; he thereupon has a conver- 
sation with the master of the school at which the boy 
is, and the master, on reading the algebraical ques- 
tions, says, we do not teach so high as that in 
algebra; then in comes the crammer, and he says, I 
do, I will prepare your boy, and get him up to the 
right level ; and so he is taken away from the school 
and sent to cram. JI think that at the naval exami- 
tion at Greenwich the same level of each subject 
should be maintained as that at which boys of the 
same age are taught in the public schools, as well as 
the subjects themselves. 

1858. (Rev. O. Gordon.) If I understand you, 
under your system it should be an indispensable con- 
dition that the boys should not be removed from 
school until the time for their examination arrives p— 
Quite so; I have already stated that. 

1859. (Capt. Graham.) Do you attach much im- 
portance to a course of study conducted by means of 
text books ?—TI believe that text books are very 
often a mistake, and that the tendency of having a 
text-book, particularly if it is prepared by one of the 
teachers of the establishment, must be to cramp the 
minds under instruction unless great care is taken. 
I know that in the “ Britannia” they were driven to 
adopting text-books in consequence of having so many 
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subjects to teach in so short a time, not that the sub- 
jects were too numerous, but the time was too short. 
It would be impossible to find books on the subjects 
which would suit the purposes for which the boys 
were sent there. I quite agree, and think that the 
book in which the boys are taught should be the best 
known book on the subject that is suitable for their 
age, of they are left on board long enough ; but if not 
then they must have text-books. 

1860. (Mr. Vaughan.) Do you think that there 
are any subjects which might be eliminated or re- 
moved from the course of “study i in the “ Britannia ” 
with advantage or without disadvantage >—I am not 
prepared to say whether there are any, or if any, what 
subjects ought to be removed, but I think it is a matter 
well deserving of inquiry, whether there are any, and 
if so what subjects should be removed; there are ways 
of teaching numerous subjects which may be better 
than the way adopted there, which is that of teaching 
all the subjects together and examining in them all 
together. There is the way by which in a two-years 
course you might take certain subjects in the first 
year, and set papers on these subjects at the end of 
the first year and then carry on the numbers gained 
in those papers for the first. year to the final exami- 
nation, when the boys go out, by what is called the 
cumulative principle; by that means they only learn 
half the number of subjects in the first year, and the 
other half in the second year, of course taking care 
that periodically some examination should take place 
in the second year in the subjects learnt in the first 
year, in order to prevent the boys from forgetting 
them. ‘That is my answer to your question. I cannot 
answer it positively and definitely, but I think that is 
one way of escaping from the difficulty of having a 
great number of subjects to deal with at the end of 
the two years. 

1861. You are not prepared to remove history and 
English literature from the subjects ?--Certainly uot, 
but enter them later, say at 14 or 15, and you may 
insist on their being well advanced in these subjects 
beforehand, if they are taught at public schools. If 
you ask me to give a definite answer to a definite 
question, I may say that I think one of our mis- 
fortunes is that naval officers know so little of their 
country’s naval history. 

1862. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) Is it necessary that 
naval officers should be able to explain the ‘“ Statute 
“ of Six Articles,” and the ‘‘ Exclusion Bill” ?—Now 
you touch upon the merits or demerits of. a par- 
ticular question in a set of examination papers. ~ That 
subject has been discussed, and has already been pro- 
ductive of a great deal of amusement ; certain questions 
have been selected of an apparently difficult character. 
Now I would never be over critical upon a paper 
set by persons who have been in the habit of draw- 
ing up examination papers. In an examination paper 
you must set some difficult questions in order to draw up 


_ to the surface the best informed boys, and therefore 


certain difficult questions are put in for that purpose. 
The papers are carefully set so as to be down to the 
level of the capacity of the lowest, and that is the 
reason you only tind an average of one failure in 
each examination ; to my mind therefore the paper as 
a whole caunot be too hard. There may, in some 
public examinations, be particular questions of such an 
abstract character as to be perfectly ridiculous, but I 
am not prepared to admit that these questions are so. 
1 will be bound to say that if you asked the examiner 
why he set that question, he would take his “ text- 
“ book” of history and would turn over to the page, 
and show you that it was a question upon a subject 
which the boys have read with their instructor, and 
must have had experience of; of course if you went 
into another school ‘haphazard and set that question 
to the boys, I daresay you would find very few boys 
answer it at all, or at any rate answer it satistac- 
torily. 

1863. (Rev. O. Gordon.) At the final examination 
14 papers are given; does not that seem a very large 
number of subjects to expect boys to give answers 


_ upon ?—My answer to that is simply this. 
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I go by 
the results, and if only one boy out of 35 is rejected, 
and if we get a sufficient and proper proportion of first, 
second, and third classes, and there is no proof that the 
boys’ niinids have been strained, so as to affect their 
physique, then I say. that I do not see any objection 
to 14 papers. The moment you can prove to me that 
evil results are produced by these 14 papers then I 
say reduce them, but assuming that the subjects taught 
are useful subjects, T cannot. object to the number nse 
14. 

1864. (Chairman.) Do you think that in two years 
that course of instruction can be solidly and properly 
taught ?—That is a question which I could not answer ; 
I say you must test it by taking the boys and finding 
out what they know after they ‘have left the institu- 
tion for a certain time, and then, mind you, you must 
not be content with that, but you must compare what 
they know with that which other boys know after 
they have been taken from an institution where there 
is not such a pressure, and see how much they know a 
year after leaving school, their minds’ lying fallow. 
I think you will “find, if you take a Harrow. boy,‘ a 
Rugby boy, and a “ Britannia” boy, that there will not 
be much difference ; a boy's mind does not assimilate 
much knowledge, even if properly instructed, but the 
more you improve the instrument by teaching the 
more indelible will the imstruction be. ‘To suppose 
that the boy’s mind will contain all that you put into 
it is, I believe a mistake; it will not contain it; the 
knowledge leaks away. I know from my own ex- 
perience in the matter, having gone deeply into the 
study of mathematics at the age of 20, under Professor 
Main, a senior ‘wrangler, and under Cambridge men, 
and having studied for many hours a day ; still, after 
dropping the subjects for a year, I am afraid to say 
how much I lost. J could not have taken’ up any 
question, and have worked it as I did before under 
pressure. Of course, I knew how to get the subject 
up again, but the power of working a question was 
gone for the time being, and this I believe to be still 
more the case with regard to boys; one of the chief 
objects of teaching boys is quite independent of the 
value of the subject, and quite independent of the 
knowledge of it retained; it is the strengthening and 
sharpening the mental powers. This is frequently 
lost sight of. 

1865. (Capt. Graham.) Are you aware that’ those 
14 papers contain a larger number of subjectS than 
are generally examined upon at the public schools ?— 
I cannot say, as I have not got a public school exami- 
nation paper. I know the examinations at schools go 
on for several days, but I cannot say whether it is in 
a larger number of subjects: those subjects were sug- 
gested by the Committee of which I have spoken, and 
approved by “my Lords,” and my answer is that I 
cannot reject the number, even if it is a large one, 
if the results are satisfactory ; whether it was 12 or 
15, I do not see my way to coming to any conclusion 
upon that; I have no criticism to make if the’results 
are satisfactory. 

1866. (Chairman.) 'The fact of a certain proportion 
of the boys passing in each category shows to your 
mind that the results are satisfactory ?-—That is the. 
conclusion I draw; there is nothing too hard in the 
character of the papers, and they are not too 
numerous. 


1867. (Capt, the Hon. W. Carpenter.) Do you 


‘approve of giving cadets time on leaving the “ Bri- 


“ tannia” ?—It was always a difficulty to settle what 
inducements should be offered to the boys to encourage 
them to work heartily and thoroughly in the “ Bri- 
“ tannia;” it isa very difficult question ; “time ” was 
considered (as time is such an object to naval ‘officers) 
to be the best bait to hang out, but it may be open to 
a difference of opinion in the matter. Iam in favour 
of “time,” and J believe that the young officers if they 
do not value it now, yet as promotion gets slower 
and slower will value the “time” they get on leaving 
the “ Britannia.” J would like to see all'of their 
examinations made*cumulative. I would like to see 
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every examination in the “ Britannia,” and afterwards, 
if. in England, made cumulative for their seniority as 
lieutenants, and that in each quarterly Navy List the 
bateh of sub-lieutenants promoted to lieutenants in 
the previous quarter be printed, with the classes of 
their three certificates. Young officers would then 
see and believe the effect which high certificates had 
in obtaining prompt promotion. I say, so long as_the 
examinations were conducted in England for, I would 


not take into account the examinations on foreign ~ 


stations. I believe you might encourage the young 
fellows. to work and to continue to work after they 
got into a sea-going ship, if you gave them “time” at 
the date of promotion to the rank of lieutenant, de- 
pending upon cumulative numbers, gained at their 
examinations. By that means a boy would know that 
every piece of information he gained in seamanship, 
gunnery, or steam, and produced at an examination, 
counted and was carried up towards Pesiding, his 
seniority on the lieutenant’s list. 

1868. Supposing that the ‘“ Britannia” is kept up, 
and the same time of two years is also maintained, 
would you add to that establishment a sea-going 
cruising ship for the summer months ?—If the stay in 
the ‘‘ Britannia ” was kept at only two years I am not 
sure that there is room for a cruising training ship, 
which would abstract from the time of their studies I 
presume some nine months, and would therefore lessen 
their studies and bring them down to one year and 
three months, because of course no serious amount of 
study i in the higher branches could be carried on in 
the six mouths course in the sea-going training ship. 
About eight hours per week was a high average in 
the Channel Fleet. In answer to that question, I say 
that the sea-going training ship is more likely to be 
serviceable if the lads remain for a longer period 
under education, say three to four years. 

1869. On the whole you approve of the examina- 
tions, taking the numbers as they are >—Yes. 

1870. Are you aware that in each of the five 
mathematical subjects of the examination 70 per cent. 
has to be obtained to gain a first class ?Yes, but 
that is simply a question of constructing the papers. I 
consider that we get as many first classes out of the 
“Britannia” as I think we want, and I approve of 
the machinery by which that is done, simply because 
the results ‘are satisfactory. This being the case it 
seems unnecessary to speculate about any assumed 
merits or demerits of the system. 

1871. (Chairman.) You think the proportion of 
classes is sufficient ?—Yes ; 9 first, 22 second, and 4 
third on an average. 

1872. (Capt. the Hon.. W. Ca arpenter.) You would 
make a large allowance of numbers for practical sea- 
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manship—there would be an alteration in that Peepers ' 2. 


—Yes, if the time exceeds two years. 

1878. (Mr. Busk.) With regard to the hours of 
study at the public schools about which you have 
remarked—does that apply to boys of all ages ?—It 
does not. I carefully directed my questions with 
regard to these schools so as to cover the right age, 13 
to 1d. 

1874. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) You told us the num- 
ber of hours per week, I think, that the boys in the 
large public schools are required to study ; can you 
tell us also what half-yearly examinations the boys at 
those schools have, and whether they are required to 
obtain a per-centage of marks at those examinations ? 
-—I am only familiar, more or less, with the examina- 
tions at Eton, and { am not sufficiently familiar with 
those to answer the question as to what the system is 
of getting marks. 

1875. The boys on board the “ Britannia” have 10, 
11, 13, and 14 examination papers, nearly all of three 
hours’ duration, and these papers extend over as many 
different subjects, the ages of the boys being at these 
examinations about 133, 14, 145, and 15 years. Sup- 
posing. we found that the boys i in the large schools of 
which you have been speaking had merely ordinary 
half-yearly examinations, the results of which were 
merely such. het the best. boy obtained a prize, and 
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three, or four others were put into a higher class, 
should you not, considering the heavy penalties at- 
tached .to failure in the “ Britannia,” think that the 
analogy between the two cases entirely fails ?—What 
are the heavy penalties ? 

1876. At each of these examinations they are re- 
quired to obtain a certain per-centage of marks, and 
they have, moreover, always before them the great 
final examination, failure in which leads to dismissal 
from the service ?—Which, I have pointed out, they 
succeed in passing; only one fails. I maintain that 
no penalty is inflicted. rst class boys are highly 
rewarded. Second class boys less: highly. Third 
class boys enter. There is no penalty that I can see ; 
the withholding of a reward which has not been 
earned cannot be called inflicting a penalty. 

1877. The point at which we wish to arrive is, 
whether you consider that the boys are overworked ? 
—In the tirst place, that is a medical question, and I 
am not a doctor, therefore, | could not probably give 
you an opinion worth having, as to whether these boys 
are overworked physically ; amedical man would better 
answer that. 

1878. Probably ; but I wish to have your opinion 
as to whether the brains of the boys are overtaxed ?— 
I have not been able to trace any injury to their con- 
stitutions, and therefore I cannot. imagine that they 
are overworked. 

1879. It appears to me that the boys in the “ Bri- 
“ tannia,” in consequence of their heavy examina- 
tions, are more severely strained that those at public 
schools ?—I am not prepared to say; much as I 
prefer public schools as to the effect upon the boys’ 
characters, still until that suggestion that the exami- 
nations or the teaching has a bad effect upon the 
“ Britannia” boys is proved, I am not prepared to say 
that they have not sufficient indulgence, therefore I 
cannot make any comparison upon that subject. 

1880. To compare the work done at public schools 
and in the “ Britannia,’? with reference to the number 
of hours per week ; do you not think that the boys 
in the “ Britannia” are under greater pressure than 
the boys in public schools ?—I think, so far as the 
number of hours they work is-concerned, that they are 
not pressed more than the boys at public schools are. 

1881. Yes, but do you not think that the boys on 
beard the “ Britannia” are required to pay much more 
attention to their books, during their hours of study, 
than the boys at public schools ; is not there greater 
pressure put upon them, owing to the examinations 
for which they have to prepare >—I am endeavouring 
to think out the point you put before me, by com- 
paring in my mind the boys in the “Britannia” and 
the boys at Eton or Rugby. I can quite fancy that 
an intelligent boy would feel a greater responsibility 
in the “Britannia,” and a greater anxiety about the 
result than he would do in a public school; but I have 
no objection to his doing .so at all ; on the contrary, I 
am very glad that he should. 

1882. When we are told that the boys work, say, 
33 hours a week at a public school, and 33 hours also 
in the “ Britannia,’ we do not thence conclude that 
the boy at a public school does as much hard work 
as a boy in the “Britannia”; if does not follow that 
he is under the same strain mentally >—You simply 
ascertain a useful fact; that he has as many hours’ 
recreation and sleep in the one case as in the other; 
there is no answer as to how those 33 hours are spent, 
by the two; with regard to that you can only go by 
the results. 

1883. At these large public schools the boys have 
a playground to run “out in before dinner, whereas 
the boys of the “ Britannia” have no such play- 
ground ; do you think that that makes a difference’? 
—-That is one of the arguments in favour of a college 
on shore, but Iam not at all prepared to say, although 
there is that difference between the two schools, that 
the “Britannia” boys are too much pressed, 

1884. I think you said that the text books used on 
board the “ Britannia” were reduced considerably .t— 
Condensed from larger works, 
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“1885. And the result, you say, is that it is*easier 
for ihe boys to answer the questions set; are you 
aware that the text-hook used in the “ Britannia” on 
algebra is that by Mr. Hamblin Smith, the most com- 
plete and thorough treatise on elementary algebra 
which has been published ?—No; I know the geo- 
eraphy and Huclid are condensations. 

1886. Aigebra is the subject which many boys 
told us gives them most trouble. Please look at this 
paper (handing the same to the witness), the final 
paper which is set at page 28, questions 4 and 6. 
You will see there are five different equations wholly 
different in character ?—Yes, I see. 

1887-8. Do you think that boys could learn to solve 
those five equations by a condensed text-book, and 
without going through a great deal of brainwork ?— 
If I were going to thoroughly answer your question, 
and was allowed to do so, I should call for the answers 
io that paper ; and if I found that nobody had tackled 
the question at all, or made any impression upon it, 
then I should say that the examiner who set that 
question has happened to set a question so far in 
advance of the knowledge acquired, by those boys, 
that evidently they had no chance at that question ; 
but I could not come to any conclusion otherwise. 
For all I know there may have been some clever 
aleebraists there who could and did work the question ; 
you can hardly test the matter by asking me my 
opinion; the best way is to get the papers with the 
answers. 

1889. The time allowed for algebra is 24 hours 
per week. Should you not say that to get half marks 
in that paper a boy would have to work more than 
that time ?—I was informed that they carefully set 
half the questions carrying half full numbers down 
to the level of the least advanced boys; but I could 
not, without looking at the answers, find out whether 
they have done that. 

1890. Great care is required in setting an algebra 
paper ?—Yes, great care is required in setting any 
paper. : 

1891. You mentioned a little while ago that you 
would give nominations to the masters of those large 
schools, the scholars of which had obtained honours 
at the Universities ?—Not to the masters, but to the 
masters and senior boys, and without binding myself 
to any method of selecting the schools, some such 
method of selecting the boys would, I believe, be 
considered by the public as a good way of getting 
the best boys, for I deny that every English boy 
has a right to become a candidate for a midship- 
man’s vacancy in the service; it is the duty of the 
Government to find the 70 best boys. Some schools 
may say, why are not our boys selected ? and a 
pareut may say why is my boy to be prevented going 
to sea? but still the duty of the Government is to 
find out the 70 most promising boys. 

1892. Speaking roughly, we have at Cambridge 
abont 60 or 70 scholarships to give away each year by 
open competition to young men from any schools. I 
should say the number of schools in the country from 
which those scholars are elected is certainly over 100. 
Many boys from smaller schools, which are not gene- 
rally well known, obtain these scholarships, and they 
‘are the sons of persons who cannot always afford to 
send their sons to the larger schools. Would you 
exclude boys from schools of that kind; I could name 


many such schools off at once?—The question you. 


ask me Jeads up to this: Would you object to these 
midshipmen’s appointments being made competitive 
everywhere to everybody’s son? I object to it in 
toto; L object to open competition for the navy. We 
-want the sons of gentlemen, with a fair sprinkling of 
the sons of the highest and noblest, and I should be 
very much afraid, if 1 sought for my boys among the 
100 schools which you allude to, that I should lose 
sight of the very important point that we wish to 
have no one but the sons of gentlemen. 

1893. Among men of distinction, who have reached 
high positions in the learned professions, it is fre- 
quently found that some have sprung from the poorer 
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classes; do you not think that there would be a 
strong opposition in the country to all such being 
excluded?—No, certainly not; we cannot afford to 
enter as midshipmen sons of persons in the poorer 
classes; but this is quite a different question from 
placing on the quarter deck seamen who have gallantly 
distinguished themselves. As to whether the patriotic 
sacrifice of patronage and giving it to public schools 
would call forth opposition in the country, I say 
certainly not, and in reply ask is there a strong 
opposition, or any opposition at all, to the First Lord 
giving away as at present about 60 nominations — 
annually as patronage, his own uncontrollable 
patronage ? 

1894. On board the “ Britannia” we found the sons 
of clergymen and so on, and I have no doubt that 
many of those clergymen could not afford to send their 
sons to Hton, Harrow, and schools of that kind.— 
Hiton and Harrow of course stand at the head of the 
list as far as expense goes, but there are public schools 
where a boy can be educated for about 801. a year, 
the boys who I should like to see in large numbers are 
the sons of the people who.can afford to pay 801. a 
year for three or four years. You may exclude some 
first-rate boys, perhaps you would have excluded 
Nelson, although there is no proof of it, but I prefer 
a system which would give me the sons of gentlemen 
who would be likely to have some means of their own 
besides their pay; on the whole, with the chance of 
losing some first-rate men, I prefer that system to the 
system of open competition. 

1895. (Mr. Bush.) You would exclude the Royal 
Naval School at. New Cross ?--No, they have at 
present four nominations given to them, because they 
educate the sons of naval officers; that school would be 
one of the public schools included, provided its work 
was satisfactory. With regard to what was just said, 
I think that open competition among grown-up young 
men, such as are examined at Oxford and Cambridge, 
may or may not be a very good system. I am not 
prepared to offer an opinion upon that point now, but 
open competition among boys of 14 years of age I do 
object to. I would try some other way to get the 
70 best boys in the country. I would confine the 
nominations to schools of great repute, which should 
be put upon the list (I would drop the word public 
schools if you object to it). I feel sure that the 
country would not object to this system if properly 

»explained, and it was evident that there was no 
jebbing. 

1896. Does the French system approximate in any 
way to the American?—Yes, very much, they are 
very much the same; thé only question which the 

_ French have had under consideration with a view 
of changing was the cruising training ships, in which 
at present they send their young fellows between 19 
and 20 round the world; they now think it is better 
to start them off in an active cruising ship at 19, 
without the interposition of a training ship trip round 
the world; butas far as keeping them under education 
from 15 up to 19, they are just like the Americans, 
in fact all nations except ourselves. Just, a few 
remarks upon the system by which different nations 
weed out officers ; the test of suitability is applied 
in different stages of their career ; every nation has felt 
the necessity of the weeding process, and every nation 
except ours have arrived at one solution or another. 
The Swedes I put at the top of the list, as having 
the most drastic process, and they have adopted this 
system : they enter their young officers at the age of 
15 ; they may not examine double the number required 
as we do, but they take into the navy double the num- 
ber that they ultimately require, and they polish them 
in it for some four or five years ; at the end of that 
time, when the young fellows are 19 years old, and 
prepared to become lieutenants, they havea very strict 
examination, the lads having been six months in every 
year in a training ship, and they send back into civil 
life the least good half, retaining the best. 

1897. (Capt. the Hon. W. Carpenter.) Is th 
education in the Swedish navy gratuitous ?—-I think 
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it is; it is a very poor country, and I doubt whether 
the parents can afford to pay any sum equivalent to 
the cost of such a capital education of their boys, 
1898. It is a very expensive education, is it not? 
—Yes, the Swedish naval officer is a proverb among 
our officers as a first-rate fellow, and with that system 
you can understand how they have such first-rate 
men and no indifferent officers. Whether the same 
system would be practicable in this country is a 
question difficult to answer, but anything sensible and 
wise will ultimately answer in this country, even if 
objected to at first. At first sight it might be said, 
what an invidious thing to.do, to turn these young 
fellows out of the navy at the age of 19; you will 
ruin their prospects in life. But in Sweden it is the 
system of the country; no disgrace attaches to the 
rejected man ; it is only like going up for a post which 
he does not get—such as fellowships, scholarships, &c., 
which numbers of young men at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge try for and fail to get, but without reproach or 
injury. These young officers do not succeed in remain- 
ing in the navy, but many others are in similar cir- 
cumstances ; they go off as captains of merchant ships, 
or into commerce, or emigrate; but in whatever ca- 
pacity they find the advantage of having had a 


capital free education. Sweden is a democratic 
country. 
1899. (Capé. Graham.) Does the Government 


defray the expenses of their education ?>—Yes, they 
do not mind the expense, to secure having no inefh- 
cient officers. 

1900. (Capt. the Hon. W. Carpenter.) Do you 
know how many enter in the year in Sweden ?—I 
think I sent a return to the Admiralty. It will be 
found in my despatches. 

1901. 1 want to arrive at some idea of the number 
that’ is educated ?—-I cannot say now, but they keep 
just half the number of first entries. The German 
system is totally different, they have no such process 
as that. I have always asked in each country, what 
is your weeding process? How do you shunt your 
rubbish ? I wish to use the word inoffensively. Now 
the German system is this, first of all the promotion 
is strictly one of seniority, but it is seniority qualified 
by demerit, anybody who is passed over leaves the 
active service at once, he knows what that means, 
“ We do not want you,” and he goes into the naval 
reserve, he puts on his hat and goes, as he knows that 
the passing over is tantamount to saying that he is to 
go. When an officer explained that to me, I said, 
Do you mean to say that the son or nephew of 
Prince Bismarck would be passed over in the first 
place and shunted afterwards; and the answer was, 
* Certainly, if he did not satisfy the qualifications 
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required by the persons who have to judge him 
when his time came, there is no doubt about it, but 
our views are very different to yours in England, 
we have implicit confidence in the patriotic fair- 
ness and justice of the authorities.” 


1902. (Chairman.) I think you said seniority quali- 
tied by demerit ?—Yes, you find that German officers 
are very superior painstaking serious fellows. Their 
navy started from nothing only a few years ago, and 
had everything to learn, theirs is a system which 
depend upon it makes a man careful, if he values his 
position at all; if he knows that being passed over 
decides his fate he will do all he can to prevent it. 
Their tests are also peculiar; they call upon every 
naval officer to write an essay on a naval professional 
subject once a vear, or rather the subject is dictated 
to him by the minister of marine. Every naval officer 
has to write one, and he sends it through his cap- 
tain, and the opinion of the minster of marine is 
formed of the captain and of the junior officers by 
their joint production, as the captain has to write 
copious marginal notes ; that is only one branch of it, 
they have reports and inspections of all kinds, by aid 
of which the naval authorities arrive at the conclusion 
whether an officer is to be passed over or to go up. 


1903. Is that the case in the army ?—-I am not 
sure. 


1904-5. Lask that because the army is numerous, but 
the navy limited ?—I thought it might interest you to 
know how thoroughly these matters are considered in 
foreign countries, and what is the process adopted. 
Careful selection in the first place; then careful 
painstaking education in all branches of professional 
knowledge from 15 to 19 or 20; and then, finally, 
careful weeding. The personnel of the Royal Navy 
has of late years been immensely reduced and pro- 
fessedly to the level of a mere peace establishment ; 
it will have to be enormously developed and that 
promptly on the outbreak of a European Naval Wav. 
To meet this we have a few Royal Navy Reserve 
officers of the merchant service and some chief officers 
of the coastguard. It is all important therefore that 
all the officers on the small active list should be un- 
exceptionable. ‘There is no room now in our service 
for the “ fool of the family ” whatever may have been 
the case in days gone by. I donot mean to say for a 
moment that our officers will’ not lead our men to 
victory again as in old days, and against any odds, but 
it will be in spite of their not being carefully selected 
previous to entry, not sufficiently well taught for a 
sufficient period of time, not being carefully weeded, 
and after, very probably, a considerable sacrifice of 
lives and reputations. 


The witness withdrew. 


The Ruy. T. J. Porrer, M.A., Head Mathematical Master at Christ’s Hospital, called and examined. 


1906. (Chairman.) What is your position ?—I am 
head mathematical master, and also master of the 
nautical school, at Christ’s Hospital. 

1907. How long have you occupied that position ?— 
I have been a master there for 17 years; I have been 
the head mathematical master for a little over eight 
years. 

1908. Between what ages have you been in the 
habit of teaching and examining boys in mathematics ? 
—TI have had to instruct boys of all ages ; when I first 
came I had young boys in the nautical school; very 
often they come to school at 10, 11, or 12 years of age. 
I think the average age at which they come to the 

nautical school is 114 years. 

1909. Have you considered the parliamentary re- 
turn which has been sent to you relating to the exami- 

- nations on board the “ Britannia ” ?—Yes. 
1910. Have you looked through that return care- 
fully ?--Yes. | 
1911. Have you any opinion to offer to the Com- 
mittee upon the amount of knowledge required at the 
final examination from boys who average 14 years 
34856. 


and 10 months of age, and have been instructed in 
those subjects for two years only ?—The subjects in 
which they are examined or in which they are in- 
structed durmg the four terms they are on board the 
“ Britannia” are as nearly as possible! the subjects 
which we teach at Christ’s Hospital in the nautical 
school during the two corresponding years,’ 2.e., 
from 13 to 15, though in a somewhat different order, 
and it seems to me that the examination papers 
individually are not unreasonable; but it struck me 
that the number of subjects in which the cadets are 
examined at the final examination is unreasonably 
large. Our plan is to take the boys through a course 
of Euclid, and then to lay it aside. We afterwards 
take them through plane and spherical trigonometry, 
and a complete course of navigation. 

1912. Supposing you had 100 boys between the 
ages of 13 and 15 under instruction at Christ’s Hos. 
pital in this matter, what proportion do you think 
would obtain 70 per cent. in that examination at the 
end of the term ?-—I should think 20 per cent. of the 
boys. A clever boy would no doubt get, 70 per cent. 
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If you will allow me; I will just allude to some of my’ 
boys who have received nominations. My best boys 


have invariably obtained first-class certificates, but the 


second rate boys, boys of fair ability, do not get first: 


class certificates both in seamanship and study. 

1913. Do you get one nomination a year ?-—On the 
average we do. No nominations are given to us by 
the Admiralty, and the parents have been unsuccessful 
in their applications for them. We, however, sent up 
one boy last year. : . 

1914. You do not think that these examination 
papers are too severe ?—I do not think individually 
that they are; but for a boy to go through a con- 
tinuous examination in all these subjects is somewhat 
severe. I was going to say, with regard to the physics, 
that if a boy has a few months to remain in the school 
after passing his examination in navigation I always 
put him into physics, but during the time that he is 
going through the navigation course I think it would 
be too much to demand of him. : 

1915. What do you think would be the effect. upon 
a boy’s mind of that ?—It must necessitate a great 
deal of cram, because there is not time to digest what 
is learnt. It also wastes time. When a boy has once 
gone through Euclid, it still requires a great deal of 
time and hard work to keep it at his fingers’ ends ready 
examination. Speaking of Euclid, I observe that on 
the “ Britannia” only a portion of the sixth book is 
learnt. “Now, we make a selection all through. There 
are many propositions, five in the first book, a good 
many in the second and third books, which may very 
well be omitted. As our object is to give a practical 
course of instruction in mathematics, we omit all that 
is unnecessary. sa 

1916. Can you say how many propositions you 
sclect ?—Speaking from memory we, do almost the 
whole of the first book, 42 propositions, and seven in 
the*second book. fa 

1917. (Rev. O. Gordon.) Do you do the second by 
algebra ?-We illustrate it by algebra; the second 
book could be reduced to even fewer propositions than 
seven; in the'third book likewise we do not take more 
then 15 propositions, and we take four out of the fourth 
book ; the latter part is not of any practical importance. 

1918. Supposing that they were all taken, how 
many would there be?—There would be 145. alto- 
gether. d 

1919. You cut out about one-half or nearly so of 
the six books of Huclid ?—Yes, we cut out about half 
of the second, third, fourth, and sixth books. 

1920. Have you any opinion to offer to the Com- 
mittée as to the effect of competitive examination for 
any object whatever on boys of 12 years of age?—I 


certainly think that the principle of competition is 


carried too far; but I do not find that the competitive 
examination for entrance into the Royal Navy is in- 
jurious to the boys. If a boy has pretty fair ability 
I have never had any difficulty in getting him through, 
provided I have had sufficient notice. 

1921. (Chairman.) It is‘a question of time ?—Yes ; 
it is partly a question of time. I sent up a boy 
the other day who got plucked, and the reason was 
this, that he only received his nomination a week 
before the time for going up; it is always necessary 
to brush up a boy’s knowledge for an examination. 

1922. You said just now that a boy failed be- 
eause he had only had a week’s notice ?—Yes, he was 
plucked in arithmetic. He came to us only six months 
ago, and we were anxious to get him on in Euclid and 
algebra, and therefore we had not been keeping up his 
arithmetic. 

1923, What you want to do, in fact, is to brighten 
up that which the boys have already acquired ?— 
Yes. 5 

1924, And you think a little time is required 'for 
that ?>—Yes. 

1925. For a properly educated boy you think that 
threé months is’ sufficient ?—Quite, I think. I should 
like to make’ a remark with regard to the Scripture 
examination; thereis no definite part of the. Old or 
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New Testathent given, so'that itis almost impossible: 


for a boy to:know: what he is to be examined in. =) 

1926., You would prefer a text-book ?—I would’ 
prefer some definite portion, a 

1927. (Mr: Busk.) Do you think that a greater’ 
range of optional subjects should be given to the boys 
which would perhaps obviate that difficulty of not’ 
being prepared in particular subjects and put the boy 
in a proper position; he might be examined in subjects 
of his own choosing aswell as in the subjects pre- 
scribed for him ?—There would be considerable ad- 
vantage in that ; but I would notallow a boy to select 
only mathematics, or only classics. 

1928. What is your opinion about making all subjects 
optional ?—I am rather in favour of that, tf 

1929. What you want to ascertains the capacity of 
2 boy and not his acquirements ?—Yes, his capacity 
rather then his knowledge of particular subjects. 

1930. ( Chairman.) You would not, I suppose, be 
prepared to admit a boy who was ignorant of arithme- 
tic ?—Certainly not ; but if a boy showed capacity in 
other mathematical subjects, he could scarcely be in- 
capeble of doing arithmetie,!yet he might fail to obtain 
the prescribed number of marks in that one snbject. 

1931. (Mr. Busk.) Speaking generally you would 


. prefer that the subjects should be optional >—Yes. |” 


1932, What subjects would you allow him to intro- 
duce, modern languages ?-—Yes. 


1933. And classical languages ?—Yes, but Latin is 
already an optional subject ; what I meant. specially 
was that. a boy should be expected to get a certain 
total in arithmetic, algebra and Euclid together, and 
that he should not be plucked because by accident he 
fails to obtain-the requisite number in one subject. - 


1934, And. in your opinion that result might. be 
obtained by allowing the boys a certain latitude P—It 
might be gained by uniting the numbers obtained in 
those three subjects., wen 
E 1935, (Rev. O. Gordon.) Taking the aggregate ?>— 

es. 

1936. (Chairman.) The. instructions say that “no 
“ candidate will be qualified to compete unless he 
“ obtains four-tenths of the marks. assigned to each 
“ of these subjects,” that is to say, he must be able 
to read a passage from a modern English author 
with intelligence ; to write English from dictation | 
“ correctly in a legible hand” ?—There is a limit to 
the number of mistakes allowed in'spelling ; they are 
not allowed to make more than two blunders in spelling 
without being plucked. 

1937. In how much ?—That depends upon the ex 
aminer, I suppose ; it, strikes me as being rather hard, 
because a boy often makes mistakes in spelling from 
nervousness or haste. : 

1938. You know that that is the case ?—I know it 
used to be two. 

1939. Two blunders in what amount of writing ?— 
I have never seen the piece. | 

1940. A page of octavo ?—A small piece. 

1941. Half a page, perhaps ?—Not more than that. 

1942. Two blunders in spelling in it ?—Yes. 

1943. ‘That -would be rather. bad, would it not ; 
punctuation does not count, does it ?—I presume it 
counts in giving marks. ‘ 

1944. The candidate must also be able “ To read, 
“ parse, and translate a passage from French, with 
“ the aid of a dictionary ; and must ‘have a satisfac- 
“tory knowledge of arithmetic as far as proportion 
“ and vulgar and decimal fractions,” and of Seripture 
history ; four tenths of the marks must be obtained in 
all these subjects. Arithmetic taking 150 marks, is 
the most valuable of all ; that is what you object to? 
—The questions in arithmetic are very reasonable, 
but still it might happen that.a boy is deficient. in arith- 
metic for a time for some reason, and I think he should 
be allowed to make that up in other subjects. 

1945. He would have to get 60 marks in arithmetic, 
or: he would: be plucked ?—Yesii) «+» oF 

hay ‘And’ you think that ought not to be the case ? 
pene) Oo. fs # 4 


‘ 


1947. What you object: to is; that aboy should be 


rejected for not getting four-tenths of any. specified 


paper ?= Yes. avo haa Ey 
1948. If he got an aggregate number of marks he 
should pass, and: he should not be rejected for defi- 
ciency in any onesingle. paper ?—Yes, that is what I 
mean. J think that he ought’ to be allowed to. make 
up for deficiency in any one particular subject by extra 
proficiency in another of the same class. 

1949. (Capt. Graham.) Do you think that without 
a text-book they would answer’ the questions which 
are put at the final examination ?—There would be a 


good..deal: of difficulty of course. »The difficulty de- - 


pends upon whether the examiner sets the question 
out of the text-book used by them. |. 

1950. Do you look upon’ using a text-book upon a 

particular subject as a species of cramming ?— Not 
necessarily. ; 
1951. 1 mean with reference to physics and history ? 
—You must use a text-book of some kind. We. use 
Balfour Stewart’s. for':physics. If they have some 
similar small text-book, then a paper of this kind will 
not be difficult to answer. 

1952. (Capt. the Hon, W. Carpenter.) Have you 
found in your experience of the boys who have gone 
from your schéol to the navy, that this test’ and the 
final examination really sift out the eleverest boys ? 
—Yes, I have alluded to that just now ; the clever 
boys get a first class. 

1953. Have you found that any of your cleverest 
boys have not obtained a first class?—They have all 
obtained a first ‘class. : 

1954.. Then ‘you think iti has beem a very good ‘test 
indeed ?——Yes, a very good test. 

1955. (Mr. Busk.) You are quite satisfied with the 
results ?—-Yes. v! | 

1956. (Capt. the Hon. W. Carpenter.) Have you 
found that your cleverest boys are generally the 
smallest ?+—-They often are ; the average size of the 
clever boys is less than that of the others. 

1957. (Mr. Busk.) You speak of the special class 
of naval students in Christ’s Hospital ?—I speak of 
boys: generally. I . 

1958. But that particularclass youspeak of now? 
—I include them. aa.) a ‘ 

1959. (Capt. the Hon. W..Carpenter.) In speaking 
of the cleverest boys you referred to the whole school ? 
— Yes. bigiiait arorvetcg 

1960, Are they weakly boys generally ?—No, I do 
not think they are. ig 

1961. (Chairman.) Do you think, from your ex- 
perience, that mental ability and physical health go 
together ?—Generally ; though I have sometimes known 
clever boys to’ be weakly. ‘ 

1962. Do you find that the weakly boys, though at 
the same time boys of good ability, fail in competitive 
examination ?—Judging by our boys, although some 
of the cleverest are certainly not the strongest phy- 
sically, they seem to have plenty of mental energy to 
go through their work. AG 

1963. (Rev. H...A. Morgan.) How often is there a 
school examination ?—Every six months. Ma 

1964. Are the boys required, in the school ex- 


aminations, to obtain any per-centage of the marks ?— 


No. 
1965. But there are no penalties. attached to them, 
eae NG octeling 
1966. They are not put down into lower classes if 
they fail ?—No ; but they fail to obtain a move into a 


‘higher ‘form. 9 


“1967. In how many subjects would a boy at Christ’s 


“Hospital be examined, who takes in about the same 
“amount of mathematics as the boys in the “ Britannia ” 
“do in their final’ examination ’—He would be exa- 
‘mined in arithmetic, algebra, and plane and spherical 


trigonometry, solution of triangles, and the navigation 

ahaa eee wry Boats 
hat other subjects ?—That is all in mathe- 

mee © das onow. cys “sabe is 


1969; What are the others ?—-French, English, and 


drawing, that ‘is'all. "~~ 
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1970»,Only eight, subjects ?— Yes, and optionally 
in physies or chemistry ; some boys choose. physics 
and some chemistry. 

1971. (Mr. Bush.) ‘There is no Latin, I believe ?-- 
Not im that part’ of the school. 

1972. (itev. H.,A. Morgan.) Supposing a boy 
showed. a taste for mathematics, would he be allowed. 
to give his attention to, them entirely, if he liked? 
—No. 

1973. Still the boys of 15 would not have more than 
eight subjects -—No. 

1974.,Do you not think that the difficulty of an 
examination is increased very much by increasing the 
number of subjects ?-—Certainly. 

1975. The boys.in the “Britannia” have fourteen 
papers, and your boys have eight subjects ; do you not 
think that there would be much more strain upon a 
boy inthe ‘* Britannia” than upon.a boy in Christ’s 
Hospital ?—Yes, but my boys.are not picked boys, as 
they are, to some extent, in the “ Britannia.” 

1976... Taking sucha paper as this algebra paper, 
would you say that an ordinary boy of average ability 
working two and a half hours a week could get half 
marks for that paper without very great difficulty ?— 
Ido not think he would, 

1977. That is the time allowed in the “ Britannia” 
for algebra. Now do you not think that the strain on 
the boys of the “Britannia” with all their extra 
subjects must be very great ?—Yes, I should not be 
surprised if they did not get seven-tenths; our boys 
do their algebra betore they begin trigonometry, | and 
then we spend two hours a week in keeping it up, but 
we should not expect them to get seven-tenths of the 
marks. 

1978. The boys of the “ Britannia” do their algebra 
and trigonometry at the same time, and they are only 
allowed 23 hours a week for algebra ?—It is too much 
to expect. 

1979. Do you net think that it would be a very 
difficult thing for a boy of average ability, but still a 
boy who might make a very good officer, to get half- 
marks in that paper under those circumstances ?—Yes, 
I should think it difficult. It is not a difficult’ paper 
in itself, but: still there are some trying questions. 

1980. You spoke of a particular text-book being 
used, to.enable the boys to get up these subjects, by 
which some of: these: papers which appear to be diffi- 
cult could be: worked easily ?—Yes. 

1981. That paper on algebra does not bear any 
evidence of being in a text-book ?—It would not be 
in a text-book. If we were to set questions to our 


. boys in that way we should consider it to be unfair. 


1982. Do ‘you think that a boy obtaining seven- 
tenths there would have a fair knowledge of algebra? 
—Yes. 

1983. If,a boy got half-marks, he would have a 
good knowledge of it?—He would have a fair know- 
ledge. In mathematics a boy cannot get the same per- 
centage of marks that he can get in other subjects. 

1984, (Rev. O. Gordon.) If you, looking over that 
paper, found that some of the boys had answered some 
of the questions by inspection without going through 
the work, would you give them the full value. There 


is there a- quadratic equation with two unknown 
“quantities; they are 5 


and 38, that is obvious; if a 
boy arrived at that merely by inspection should you 
still give him full marks for it ?—No; he would get 
no marks at all, unless he worked it by the rules of 
algebra. 

1985. There again, that question about the grain of 
wheat, ‘the answer ‘is, 20, 400, 8,000; wouid you 
give full value for that /—None at-all : that is meant 
to be done by rule. 

1986. (Rev. -H. A. Morgan... The boys on board 
the “ Britannia” when at theirstudies must pay very 
great attention, and for 24 hours a week they must 
work very hard to get half marks in a paper like that, 
do you ‘not think ?—Yes, they must, as there are so 
many subjects. ‘ 

1987. It ‘is the great quantity vou object to ?—Yes. 
No. 12 is rather hard ; the others are quite reasonable. 
Lim 
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I would have one or two extra questions at the end to 
give the clever boys a chance of showing what they 
know. I would not count those marks in the per- 
centage ; they might be additional; some boys have a 
great aptitude for these particular things, and U think 
it would be well if they were allowed to show it. 

1988. I find on examination of those papers that 
the third book of Euclid is examined in three times 
over ; would you approve of three examinations in the 
third book of Euclid ?—I should not; much time is 
lost by these continual repetitions. I should like to 
make a remark with regard to the order in which the 
subjects are read by the cadets on the “ Britannia.” 
After the first bock of Euclid they go at once into 
trigonometry. I do not see how with only this know- 
ledge of Euclid, they can understand the solution of 
triangles. 

1989. ( Chairman.) What is the annual number of 
entries at Christ’s Hospital, the whole school ?— 
About 140. 

1990. Are there any limits of age ?—From 8 to 11 
years. 

‘1991. Are those entries entirely by nomination ?-- 
Entirely. 

1992. Is there any test required ?—Yes, the boys 
are required to go through a test after receiving a 
nomination. 

1993. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) Here is a programme 
of the time and the manner in which the gubjects are 
arranged on board the “Britannia.” Please tell me 
whether you do not think that that is enough to dis- 
tract any boy. I believe it is the large number of 
subjects which make such a scheme necessary.— We 
go upon a different system. We give more time con- 
tinuously to one subject. 

1994. Do you not think it is very wearying for the 
boys to rush from one subject to another like that ?— 
Yes ; as I say we give more time continuously to one 
subject ; but on the other hand one may easily fall into 
the other extreme; three hours for instance at one 
subject would be too long. 

1995. (Rev. O. Gordon.) Will you be so good as to 
read that (handing a paper to the witness) ?—Is it 


. advisable for some one to be working with the boys 
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always? I should have thought it would be a very 
good thing to let them work by themselves sometimes. 

1996. As far as I can make out there is always a 
strict supervision. They also work in play hours 
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before the examinations. Should you say that nine 
hours a day was too much work for boys between, the 
ages of 11 and 13, continued over a period of one year 
and five months ?—Nine hours is, I think, extreme. 
I suppose that our boys work nearly as many hours, 
but during part of the time they are working by them- 
selves, when their minds are not on the strain, to as 
arene a degree as when the masters are working with 
them. 

1997. (Mr. Busk.) How many hours a week are 
your boys kept at study ?—The younger boys are kept 
at study about 32 hours a week. 

1998. And the elder ones, how many hours ?—The 
older ones have a certain amount of preparatory work ; 
they are in school 32 hours a week, but they are ex- 
pected to do a great deal of work out of school. 

1999. (Chairman.) Do you think that the com- 
petitive examination is injurious to the boys ?—I 
cannot give a definite answer to that question, but 
I know that when any boy has received a nomination 
he works a great deal harder than at other times, and 
one would not like that strain to be on a boy for a 
long time together. , 

2000. We have found that the average time spent 
by boys in preparing for their competitive examina- 
tion on entry, is nine hours a day for 17 or 18 months; 
do you think that an injurious amount ?—I should ; 
it is rather excessive for boys of that age ; even at 
the universities if a man works eight hours a day he 
is considered to be working pretty hard. 

2001. Do you think if there was a system of com+ 
petitive examination amongst the children brought 
to Christ’s Hospital, that that would improve your 
general state of things ?—We object to competition. 

2002. Why ?—Because it tends to force a child pre- 
maturely, besides some children have greater advan- 
tages than others, and I-don’t think that as a rule 
you would select the best boys in that way. I could 
tell a clever boy if I had him for a week or two, but 
I should not have confidence in the result of a com- 
petitive examination. 

2003. For boys of 12 years of age, I mean?— 
Ido not think it would be a good test even at that 


age. Boys vary so much as to the age of their 
mental development. Some are very precocious at 
12. Ihave had boys who could understand Euclid 


at 11, others develop later. A good deal depends upon 
previous training. | 


The witness withdrew. 


Thesday, 14th July 1874. 
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2004. (Chairman.) You are, I believe, the Medical 
Director General of the navy ?—-Yes. 

2005. How long have you held that appointment ? 
—Upwards of five years. 

2006. You made a report to their Lordships of a 
medical inspection of the “ Britannia,” dated the 11th 
of September 1872 ?—Yes. 

2007. In which you expressed a strong opinion that 
the “ Britannia” system generally was unfavourable 
to the growth and physicai.development of the cadets ? 
—Yes. 

2008. Speaking shortly that is the tenour of your 
report ?— Yes. 


F.R.S., Medical Director General of the Navy, called and 
examined, 


2009. Will you inform the Committee of the grounds 
upon which you expressed that opinion at that time ? 
—Well, at that time I had not seen the boys, but 
judging from the general effect of the circumstances 
which were brought to my knowledge, with regard to 
the routine and educational system, and several other 
matters of detail, I considered that training boys at 
that early age on board a ship was certainly not 
placing them in as good a position as if they had been 
trained on shore; the great intellectual work that the 
boys at that tender age were subjected to, the more or 
less impurity of the atmosphere, and the sleeping in 
hammocks in a necessarily crowded state, I considered 
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placed these boys at a.great disadvantage at that early 
period of life, when nature is putting forth her best 
efforts to promote their growth, which growth I believe 
was largely interfered with by that system, and much 
more so than it would have been under other and 
more favourable circumstances, such, for instance, as 
residence on shore, with well ventilated apartments and 
all the other advantages of training establishments 
on shore, which they have not on board a ship, and 
_ particularly in a stationary training ship. 

2010. You say in that report, referring to a previous 
report upon an inspection of the “ Britannia,” “wherein 
« T expressed my opinion as to the effect which edu- 
« cating boys on board ship, as carried out on board 
“« the ‘ Britannia,’ exercises on their physical develop- 
«“ ment.” Your objection at that time was wholly to 
a ship in any respect whatever, or was it to the system 
as carried on on board the “ Britannia” >—My objec- 
tion rests upon the ground that it isa ship. As an 

- institution for boys I hold that no matter how good 
the ship may be, or how pure or well ventilated, a 
stationary ship is not the place in which to train boys 
as naval cadets. 

2011. You say in the 15th paragraph of your 
report, “the case of sending boys at once to sea, as 
“ in former days, at an equally early age, furnishes no 
“ parallel, nor can any comparison be instituted in this 

_ respect between a sea-going cruiser and a stationary 
training ship.” Will you be good enough to inform 
the Committee why you say this ?—It appears to me 
that the boys going to sea at that period of life, as they 
did in former days, had all the cheerful and exhilarating 
influence of being officers ; they were officers of the 
navy, and they entered the ship as such, and had their 
uniform and so on; they had a certain amount of 
power as officers, and that has a powerful-exhilarating 
effect upon the minds of boys when going from school ; 
in addition to that, too, they had very little scholastic 
work, They kept watch and had exercise aloft, and 
had the pleasant companionship of their young brother 
officers, and many things which at that tender age had 
the effect of promoting a certain amount of happiness 
and exhilaration, which I consider totally absent in a 
stationary training ship. ‘There was no great infliction 
of desk work set before them, nothing of the kind, and 
no chilling influence surrounded them ; they had good 
sea, air constantly, and plenty of exercise. 

2012. How often since you have held your present 
post have you visited the “ Britannia ”?—I think three 
times, cannot be quite certain, but I rather fancy 
three times. 

2013. For how long a time at each visit were you 
there ?—For a very short time, probably an hour. 

2014. Did you inspect the boys at all ?—No, the 
boys were not there at the time; unfortunately my in- 
spections have generally occurred during the vacation. 
There was a great deal of unhealthiness in the ship I 

thought, a great deal of scarlatina, and a great deal of 
evil, and no doubt had it not been for the great vigi- 
lance of Captain Foley nothing short of a pestilence 
would have occurred. Measles and scarlatina were 
occurring from time to time, which Jeft a conviction 
on my mind that there was something radically wrong 
in the ship ; it is only by pumping out the ship twice 
daily and carrying all the bilge water away that the 
ship is kept pure now. I have no doubt that if less 
care and vigilance were-used- inthe ship she would be 
an extremely unhealthy ship. . 

2015. When did you last visit the “ Britannia” ?— 
Last year. I think it must have been in August 
probably, it was during the summer holidays. 

‘2016. Then you have had no opportunity of ob- 
serving by your own observation whether the boys are 
in a physically good condition or not ?—None. 

2017. In that respect you are dependent upon the 
returns of the medical officers in charge of the ship ? 
—Yes. be 

2018. The officer in charge of the sick quarters on 
ae sends you a separate return I presume ?—-He 
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2019. You said in the 16th paragraph of your in- 
spection report, before alluded to, “I am therefore of 
“ opinion that boys can only be educated in a sta- 
“ tionary training ship at a considerable sacrifice of 
“ and interference with their due physical develop- 
“* ment ” ?—I think go. j 

2020. Does that opinion arise from any recorded 
facts, or is it merely an opinion. I speak entirely now 
of your inspection report in 1872, not of the report 
that you made to Mr. Hunt in May last. Did you 
arrive at that opinion from any records of the want of 
growth and proper increase of the boys on board the 
“ Britannia” at that time ?—At that time we had 
no positive returns that could be relied upon with 
regard to the growth of the boys during their residence 
on board the “ Britannia ;” that opinion was arrived 
at from the general effects of the training, and verbal 
complaints that were made to me that the boys did 
not grow. 

2021. Complaints by whom ?—By Mr. Childers on 
one occasion and Mr. Hunt afterwards. 

2022. I should like to confine your answers first of 
all to this period of 1872 ?—That period of 1872 has 
reference to the time when Mr. Childers was in office ; 
he noticed the stunted growth of the boys in 1871, and 
J gave the matter a great deal of thought, and went 
into the system pursued on board the “ Britannia,” 
fully considering all things, and that is the result of 
my consideration. 

2023. Had this report any reference to Mr. Chil- 
ders’s own observations to you on the stunted appear- 
ance of the boys?—As a matter of course Mr. 
Childers’s observations were thought of, and several 
others whom I cannot at this moment think: of, as well 
as the opinions of the medical officers, and taking into 
consideration all those statements I came to the con- 
clusion, as stated in that report in 1872, that the 
system was bad. 

2024, On the 4th of May last you made a report to 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, in consequence of a 
minute from him, in which you again expressed a 
strong opinion against the existing routine and course of 
education on board the “Britannia,” as being physically 
detrimental to youth, which opinion you considered 
to be verified by certain returns which had been 
furnished to you ?—Yes. 

2025. Was this the return (handing a paper to the 
witness) ?>—Yes, this was the return furnished from 
the “ Britannia.” 

2026. Now this return we have found to be erro- 
neous—it is erroneously headed ; it would appear by 
this return that these were the weights and heights 
and measurements round the chests of the boys, at the 
date of the return >—Yes, on the 21st of December 
1872. 

2027. Whereas in reality these are the weights and 
heights and measurements round the chests of the 
cadets at the time of their entry on board the 
“ Britannia”?—Of course these were the data put 
before me from the “ Britannia,” which were dis- 
covered afterwards to be erroneous. 

2028. That return being erroneously headed, as I 
have explained to you, and therefore erroneous data 
having been given to you, would you still desire to 
adhere to the opinion you have expressed to Mr. Hunt ? 
—Most certainly. The opinion of 1872 I still adhere 
to. The fact of the statistics being erroneous does not 
alter the opinion I formed in 1872 in the least. Of 
course if the statistics had been correct they would 
have strengthened that opinion very materially. I 
was informed a few days ago that they were erroneous, 
but that does not in any way alter the opinion I 
originally formed with regard to the system pursued 
on board the “ Britannia.” 

2029. In this report to the First Lord, Mr. Hunt, 
you say that you have come to the conclusion that 
such a system could never have been established with 
any regard to its effects upon the physical develop- 
ment of the boys, or with the sanction of any medical 
authority ?—Yes, 
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.2030.-Do you know whether or not any medical 


authority was consulted ?—There was no report what-— 


ever—nothing that I can discover. None of my pre- 
decessors, were consulted, and those who are in my 
department now associated with me, and have been 
there for the last 25 or 80 years, have no recollection 
of any report haying been made, consequently it is but 
fair to assume that there was none. 

2031. I thought you had some reason for.it?—Yes, 
I have. JI made most minute inquiries. to discover 
whether there were any documents or anything bearing 
upon the question, but nothing could be found and 
nothing is known. I think it is impossible that an 
important question of that kind could be referred to 
the head of the medical department without some 
record being in existence. 

2032. Afterwards you go on to say that “some of 
“ the subjects of study in which the young gentlemen 
“ are engaged call for an amount of concentration ‘of 
e thought and exercise of intellect such as can only be 
“ obtained from a, healthy and matured physical de- 
« velopment,” and. so. on; have you studied the papers 
which these young centlement have ?—Yes, Mr. Hunt 
put them into my hands. 

2033. To which papers do you. allude ?—The exa- 
mination papers passing out. 

2034. The Parliamentary return ?—The examina- 
tion papers. 

2035. Is it a Parliamentary paper ?—I do not think 
T have seen that. (A, paper was handed to the wit- 
ness.) Ido not think I have’ seen this. I think the 
ordinary examination papers for the boys in the 
“ Britannia” were shown to me. It is impossible for 
me at this moment to recognise them. 

2036. I thought perhaps that this particular return 
had been given to you ?—It was not this return that 
I suaw—what I saw was on different paper altogether. 

2087. The examination papers themselves ?—Yes, 
the examination papers about octavo size ; really at 
this moment I cannot identify this as being the same 
as the original paper; if you put the papers before me 
T can tell you. 

2088. You will find the final examination and every- 
thing in that return ?—I think I remember this ques- 
tion, but I must confess to you that I did not give the 
papers a sufficiently minute examination to recognise 
them again; to the best of my recollection I should 
say that these are the same papers. Toa 3 ; 1 remember 
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039. In this report which you say you adhere to — 


eatin ely, you have expressed an .opinion against the 
amount taught to the boys.on board the “ Britannia ep 
— Yes. 

2040. And also to the physical conditions of life 
under which these studies are undertaken ?—Yes. 

2041. Is the Committee to understand that you 
would equally object to the amount taught if it were 
conducted in such a building on shore as you would 
approve, of —Gertainly, I would object to it. I 
cannot perhaps give the Committee any stronger ex- 
pression of opinion than that which I have stated. If 
I had a son of my own,and were extremely anxious to 
put him into the navy, I would not subject him to 
this examination, and training, and instruction on 
board the “ Britannia.” I should equally, object to 
this course of instruction in a well chosen and well 
selected building on shore, for boys at their age. 

2042. Supposing all the surroundings met your ap- 
proval in a. building on shore, you would still object 
to the curriculum of study as on board the “ Britan- 
nia” ?—I should. 

2043. (Mr. Busk.) On physical grounds ?—Yes, 
certainly on physical grounds, from the effect that it 
has upon boys at that tender period of life. I hold 
that. to keep a boy for nearly seven hours a day at 
work, at the same time subjecting him to all the routine 
of a training ship is decidedly injurious. 

2044. (Hew. H. A. Morgan.) Six hours’ and 35 
minutes ?—That matters but little, I think it is too 
much for boys of that tender age. 
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2045. (Mr. Busk.) Is it more than, they. hive ati 
public schools ?—I do not know what. the system. ig 
at other schools, but I know that. I would object to 
boys of that tender age studying for so long. . L think 
that five hours is enough. I do not consider that, the 
naval profession is one that requires such a high 
amount of education at; that early age. . 

2046. ( Chairman.) . With reference to what you 
just said, are you aware that a great number of high 
authorities are of opinion that the naval officers of the 
future will require a high standard of education ?— 
No doubt they will require more than they, did_in 
former days. .J quite admit that the standard of edu- 
cation of naval officers must be raised, there is. no 
doubt about that, from what. it used to be. 

2047. I gather from -what you have said that 
although you are of opinion that. the standard of 
education of: naval officers should be considerably 
raised above that which it was, say, 80 years ago, yet 
that for the cadets you think that the standard i is now 
pitched too high ?—I do decidedly. 

2048. ‘You say in the same report to Mr. "Hiant 
further on, “I am further of opinion that looking to 
“ the rigid and exacting character of the routine* on 
“ board the Britannia,’ ” so and.so... Do you mean 

by thatthe discipline, or do you mean the scholastic 
routine ?—I mean both—as well as I, remember, the 
boys have to get up at five in the morning; the 
routine of the ship was submitted to me, and I came 
to that conclusion that it was rigid and exacting. 


2049. Have you looked over that book (handing 
the book of the routine of the Britannia” to the wit- 
ness) ?—I have. mn 

2050. And. it is upon this order book that ‘you 
found your opinion ’—Quite so. 

2051. Have you formed any opinion as to “an ‘eli- 
mate of Dartmouth, whether it is prejudicial or not to 
the cadets P—I should think that Dartmouth is not 
the place that I would choose for a training ship my- 
self, because I think it is in a harbour which is very 
much sheltered and surrounded by high land, and it 
has not that cheerfulness about it which would make 
it suitable for a training ship. I think if is relaxing, 
and that the whole of ‘that: part of Devonshire’ is 
rather relaxing. 

2052. You ‘know doubtless that the “Britannia” 
was for some time at Weymouth snes she was at 
Weymouth, I know. 

2053. You would probably have no abjestiol to the 
elimate of Portland ?—Portland I should sry was very 
good. 

2054. Are’ you aware that the “Britannia” was 


_ removed to Dartmouth, because in the winter months 


it was found very difficult to get the boys on shore at 
Portland ?—I am not aware of the cause. 

2055. Sometimes they were kept on board the elite 
in consequence of bad weather for nearly a week ed 
Indeed. i 

2056. Are you of opinion that the west of Wriplatid 
generally is objectionable as a place for the training - 
of cadets ?—I think that better sites might be selected. 
I think that the west of England, as every pay 
knows, is a relaxing climate. 

2057. Is’ that relaxing climate in your opinion 
objectionable in respect of health to the “ore r—I shee 
think so- certainly. 

2058. Are there not differences of opinion as £0 
whether the relaxing nature of the climate is bad 
for the boys or not ?—I think I should be disposed to 
put the boys in a more invigorating climate. ; 

2059. Have you any objection to the anchorage of 
Dartmouth in itself ?—Well, I think for the reasons 
I have stated that Dartmouth is not a favourable 
locality for a training ship. 

2060. That is because it is relaxing eet and I 
do not think that the sanitary state of the town’ is 
very favourable. Iam not at all sure that the drain- 
age is in a satisfactory state’; there has been a great 


deal-of isoiated -scarlatina and other disease amongst 


the people there; measles, small-pox, and so off I 
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believe that’ the’ drainage is defective in «the town 
itself. dormizoine bo 2nanselo pas © 

2061. (Rev. O. Gordon.) Do you think that the 
drainage of the town affects: the “ Britannia” in her 
present position ?—I think it must moreror less iif’ the 
town is badly drained.» 

- 2062. The population of Dartmouth you know is 
~ between 3,000 and 4,000 ?—I believeiso. 

2063. Would the drainage of that population,com- 
ing into such a large body of water as flows in there 
twice a day produce avery bad effect in your opinion? 
—Not very marked, but some. i 

2064. Do you know at what height the 
ground is there ?—I have been there. 

- 2065. Do you object to that site?—It became a 
question of choice of site some time ago, and I looked 
at ite.) 
2066. It 
that. 
2067. Now, there are 14 papers given at the final 
examination of the boys of the “ Britannia ;” do you 
think that is too many ?—It depends upon the 
character of the papers. Papers may be very simple ; 
if of the character of the papers before me here I 
should think it was too many. 

2068. Has it occurred to you to consider how they 
might be lessened, or whether any subjects might be 
omitted ?—That is ‘a matter which is rather beyond 
my province, and Iam not at all sure whether I am 
competent to offer an opinion upon it. IfT looked 
into the matter more fully, then probably I should be 
able to; however, [ think that the examination at 
present established is'a very trying one indeed. 

2069. (Captain ,Graham.) You are not aware 
perhaps that there are general text books in use on 
board the “ Britannia,” from which all these subjects 
are throughly well worked up before the examination 
takes place. In view of the fact that the boys have 
text books upon these subjects, and that their atten- 
tion is particularly directed to them during their last 
term, do you think that the examinations are so very 
severe ?—I do. ; 

2070. Do you think there is any other place in the 
harbour of Dartmouth superior to that in which the 
“ Britannia” now is?—I think all parts of the 
harbour are very much. alike, but. I think that the 
“ Britannia” is in as good a part of the harbour as 


cricket 


is 315 feet, I believe ?—Probably about 


any. 
2071. She is considerably above the town ?—Yes. 


2072. (Captain the Hon. W. Carpenter.) Would it 
obviate’ any of your objections to the “ Britannia” if 
the cadets had three months’ leave in a training ship 
every year, and dropped the school work?—I object 
to a ship % toto and I care not what sort of a ship it 
is, I hold that a ship cannot present the same ad- 
vantages in promoting the health of these boys as a 
building on shore... I think if they had a residence on 
shore for a certain period of the year, and then a 
training ship in the summer, you. would develop a 
fine class of boys. I say, give them a residence on 
shore in the winter and training brigs in the summer. 
That has always been. my view of the training in this 
country for our future officers. Ido not admit the 
principle of a training ship at ail for naval cadets such 
as the “ Britannia.” 

2073. (Mr. Vaughan.) I think :you said that you 
had not inspected the boys ?—I have not. 

2074. You cannot say then, I suppose, whether 
those recently entered are more weakly than those 
formerly in the * Britannia” ?—No, I cannot say. I 
consider that the standard of examination as conducted 
in' my department remains the same, and they are the 
sdme’ class of boys. “It must be remembered in 
instituting a comparison between the boys going on 
board the “Britannia” with boys sent to school that 
the two things are quite different ; there is no disease 
among the boys that’ go to the “Britannia,” they 
are all selected boys; whereas boys going to public 
schoolsmay have constitutional infirmities which would 

_ render them ‘unfit for Her Majesty’s service ; you have 


} 


healthy lads in the! one»case, and may haye unhealthy 
in-the other. 

2075. Do yourapprove of the diet..on board the 
“ Britannia” ?—Yes, I think it is»very good diet. I 
have no objection to make to the diet. . 

2076. (Mr. Busk.) Upon what do you base your 
opinion that the ‘boys»in “ Britannia” are below the 
ordinary physical standard of school boys of the same 
class and age ?—I based my opinion upen the general 
representations that were made to me, as I have 
already mentioned, that the boys were weakly and 
undersized, and°I considered the causes in operation 
made them so. 

2077. You had nothing to go upon but. vague 
reports '—TI had statements to which I could take no 
exception. 

2078. There ‘are no sound data upon which you 
base that opinion ?—No data after the time that they 
are examined at my department, more than I have 
stated. mt: 

2079. Are they examined for entry into the 
“Britannia” at your office ?>—In my department yes, 
two medical officers examine them. 

2080. What are the particulars that they inquire 
into?—Into everything that’ can possibly affect the 
health of the boys, their weight, eyesight, and whether 
they are sound throughout ; as far as can be ascertained 
they endeavour to discover any source of weakness. 

2081. Is there any standard of height ?— No, there 
is no standard of height—you ‘cannot establish a 
standard at that early age. 

2082: The question of height is not considered ? 
—Yes, it is, but) you cannot establish a standard of 
height, as I have already said. 

2083. In what shape is it considered ? If there is 
no established standard, what is the use of taking their 
height ?—You have boys coming into the service at 
a very early age, and’ some boys may grow more than 
others. ; 

2084. Iam aware of that, but I want to know why 
you take their height ?—I consider that by taking the 
height you are forming a very important basis or 
standard for the future. 

2085. But you said that there was no standard ?— 
By taking the height we are forming a standard as to 
what the boys ought to be when you come to take the 
average of heights in future years. 

2086. Are you aware that there is a standard at 
the Naval School at Greenwich ?—Yes, I am aware of 
that. 

2087. What is the standard for'a boy of 13 ?—We 


_have no standard as I said before for the young 


gentlemen. 

2088. The standard at the Naval School is 4 ft. 9 in., 
and the weight, [ think, is 76 Jbs. at 18 years of age ; 
if a boy is willing to enter the navy he is drafted in, 
if he comes up to that standard. Now if you found 
that these young gentlemen on board the “ Britannia ” 
at 13 years of age were quite up to that standard, 
should you not consider it quite satisfactory ?—I am 
not quite sure, I think you must take other ecireum- 
stances into consideration. 

2089. Is it necessary that officers should be bigger 
than seamen ?=—No. 

2090. If you found that the boys of the “ Britar- 
nia” at 13 years of age were quite up to 4 ft. 9 in., 
which is the physical standard laid down for the navy, 
would you not think that. a satisfactory height, ?’—I 
should certainly say yes, but I would not judge by the 
height alone, I would look to the general develop- 
ment. 

2091, Still, as far as height is concerned you would 
be satisfied >—Yes. 

2092. Then if the boys are of that height there is 
no reason to believe these, vague surmises which have 
been suggested to you that they are undersized >—The 
statements made to me had reference not alone to 
height, but to general development. 

2093. With regard to the weight, the same argu- 
ment would apply I suppose; if they weigh 76 lbs., 
I think ‘it is,.at 13 years of age they come up to the 
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standard weight which is considered by the Admiralty 


sufficient for the physical development of seamen ?— 


True; but there is this to be taken into consideration, 
they should do more than that. They area very much 
better class of boys who enter the service as naval 
cadets than the school-boys that are, perhaps, taken 
from the streets, and who are boys not placed in the 
same conditions at all; they are not so well fed and 
have not had the advantages of good air and other 
things ; these boys at 18, perhaps, if they had had 
the same advantages previous to going to Greenwich 
as the boys of the “ Britannia,” would have most 
likely been much above that stature. 

2094. Have you ever seen a finer set of boys than 
those in the Naval School at Greenwich ?—-They are 
very fine boys. 

2095. If the cadets on board the “ Britannia” are 
equal to them in physical development, they are also 
a fine set of boys then ?—You might suppose so, but 
in my opinion they ought to be a finer set of boys if 
similarly trained. 

2096. If it were ascertained as a matter of fact 
that that were so you would be satisfied with the 
physical development of the cadets ?—I do not think 
I could have strong grounds for complaint otherwise 
than I have just stated. 

2097. It all depends upon the data we get as to 
their size and rate of development, does it not; which 
can be ascertained in figures ?—Yes; it might tend 
to modify my opinions with regard to them if I learnt 
that. 

2098. Have you ever compared or had any means 
of comparing the cadets in the “Britannia” with the 
pupils at large schools of a similar ciass, such, for 
instance, as the school at Marlborough ?——I have not. 

2099. If you were told that, by a close comparison 
of the two, it was found that there was virtually no 
difference between them, is there reason, then, to 
suppose that there is anything inferior in the cadets ? 
—TI think so for this reason: that as I say, you have 
avery heterogeneous class of boys at all public schools ; 
scrofulous boys and others who are tainted more or 
less with hereditary disease; in the “ Britannia” you 
have sound boys; if they were not so, I think, with 
the disadvantages of being on board a training ship, 
they would lose by comparison; they ought to be 
superior to the boys of public schools. 

2100. You stated, J think, as one of your objections 
to the “ Britannia,” that very great care was required 
to prevent the spread of epidemic disease; which is, 
of course, very proper ; but is not equal care required 
in a building on shore?—It is, no doubt; but I do 
not think the elements of danger in the propagation 
of disease are so great in a building on shore as they 
would be in a ship. 

2101. With regard to the position of the “ Britan- 
nia,” which you seem to have some objection to on 
the same ground that has already been stated by one 
of the witnesses we have called before us, viz., that the 
drainage of the town of Dartmouth, whatever it may 
be, might possibly affect the ship. Are you suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the locality to give any 
authoritative opinion upon that point ?---L think I am. 

2102. You are aware, I think, that the “ Britannia” 
is nearly a mile above the town ?—Yes. 

2103. And that the river widens very much at that 
part, and is very deep, with a rapid tide ?—Yes. 

2104. Whether the town of Dartmouth is drained 
by sewers into the river or not we do not know; we 
heard of one drain, but we were not able to find any 
other; but supposing it were so drained is it or not 
the fact that with the rising tide the sewers are 
always closed ?>—Yes, but there may be a great deal 
of sewage pollution with the tide coming in, 

2105. With the rising tide the sewage cannot be 
carried up ?—I think it might. 

2106. And when the.tide falls do you not think 


that all the sewage would be carried out to sear— | 


But in ctrtain states of the wind you may have an 
offensive effluvium coming from those drains. _ 


ft 
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2107. In a small town like that ?—It is a thing 
which must enter into the element of calculation, | 

2108. Still you are not aware that it has been 
observed ?—I am not; my visits to Dartmouth are 
not very frequent. 

2109. You say that you object to the “ Britannia” 
in toto ?—IL consider that you never can keep a ship 
a ‘so sound a sanitary state as you can a building on 
shore. 
bbe Have you been over the “ Britannia” ?— 
es. 

2111. Did you ever go to the basement of any 
building which was as sweet as the lower part. of that 
ship ?—She is very sweet and clean, but, as I say, you 
cannot form any comparison between a ship and a 
building on shore. She may be as clean, as she is, 
as that sheet of paper, but notwithstanding that, it 
does not invalidate my objection to her. 

2112. I want to understand your objection >—L 
think that you can never make a ship as pure and 
healthy as a house. 

2113. Why not ?>—You never can have the ventila- 
tion so perfect when the ports are closed, as they 
must be in wet and bad weather, and you haye a 
large number of boys collected together ; it is impos- 
sible that the ventilation can be so good, and at 
night-time I consider it is very objectionable. 

2114. If you were told that a number of boys 
were sleeping in hammocks there for four or five 
hours, and that the air there isas sweet as the air 
outside, would you consider that a sign that the ship 
is well ventilated ?—For a time ; that is:an exceptional 
case perhaps, and under most favourable circumstances, 
but I do ‘not think it can be taken as the general con- 
dition of the ship at all periods of the year. 

2115. When we come to the main question of 
whether the health of. the boys on’ board the 
“Britannia” suffers, can you suggest any means of 
ascertaining that by comparison with other establish- 
ments other than comparing their condition, their 
rate of growth, and their parents’ state of health. 
Do you know of any other means of judging of the 
salubrity or insalubrity of the “ Britannia ” ?—Unless 
you have a record of sickness. It is not the amount 
of actual sickness that I complain of, but the general 
deterioration of the system. 

2116. We have those records, but they are not 
given in other establishments ?—I think it is difficult 
te make a comparison there, because many schoolboys 
would complain of sickness when those young officers 
would not. From my own experience I know that 
the cadets are very reluctant to go on the sick list, 
and from my own experience also I know that boys 
at school are willing to go on the sick list. A boy does 
not object to being sick at school, but I think as a 
rule the cadets are reluctant to go on the sick list 
unless they are obliged to. I have known many 
boys sick day after day before they would make a 
complaint. JI think that these facts ought to be 
considered when considering the question of training 
young officers at school. 

2117. This is only a school for boys of 15 ; can it 
be regarded as more than a school ?—A boy never 
forgets that he has the snrroundings of a young officer 
and the feelings and spirit of one. 

2118. It is a school for boys between 13 and 15, so 
far it admits of comparison with other schools con- 
taining boys of the same age ?—I do not think it 
does. 

2119. Why not?—For the reasons I have given, 
I think that the boys, considering that they desire to 
make good examinations, and feeling like young 
officers, generally keep off the sick list as long as 
they can. I know that you would find great reluct- 
ance on the part of a boy to go on the sick list, 
which is not the case at school, and hence the sta- 
tistics of sickness may be more favourable in the 
“ Britannia” than they would be in a public school. 

2120. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) If the course of study 
were reduced considerably, and the number of papers 
diminished, hammocks removed and beds supplied in 
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their place, and if the “ Britannia” were removed to 
some more bracing locality, would you still object to 
a ship ?—I would. 

2121. (Chairman,) You said that you had not been 
on board the “ Britannia” for more than an hour at 
a time ?—Nat at any one visit. 

2122. Were you ever on board her at night ?—No, 
never at night. 

2123. Therefore you could not have visited the 
sleeping decks at night ’—No, not at night. 

2124, You said just now that when we found the 
sleeping places of the cadets at midnight very well 
ventilated and the air sweet, it was probably an 
exceptional state of things ?—I should say so. 

2125. Why do you think so?—The effect of the 
season of the year may have enabled ‘all the ports to 
be opened and purer air to be admitted, which is a 
state of things which could not well exist in bad 
weather. 

2126. We looked at that very carefully, and we 
found that on that occasion the regulations had been 
strictly adhered to, that is to say, that two ports on 
each side before and abaft the part occupied by the 
cadets were opened, and there were certain ventilating 
holes over head in the deck where they were; you 
have had considerable experience at sea and you know 
the sort of reek which arises from the hatchways of 
the lower deck oecupied by the men ?—Yes. 

2127. If you were told that the Committee put their 
noses to these ventilators over the sleeping decks and 
could detect no smell whatever, would that in any way 
modify your opinion as to the unwholesomeness of the 
sleeping place for the cadets on board the “ Britannia ” ? 
—I do not think it would. If the Committee had 
visited the ship on a cold, wet, moist night in winter, 
they might probably have discovered a different state 
of things, and consequently have arrived at a different 
conclusion. 

2128. We did visit the ship on a wet, moist, but 
hot night in summer ?—Yes, but not in winter. 

2129. There are four ports on each side, and the 
regulations are, in winter, two after ports and one for- 
ward on each side to be partly opened—the ports are 
fitted with short stays; you would imagine that what 
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we experienced might be taken. as the average state 
of things in summer?—Probably under the. same 
conditions, fine weather and so on. 

2130. The weather was not particularly fine; it 
was summer, but it was wet and blowing. Have you 
any opinion to offer to the Committee as to ham- 
mocks being injurious to the boys?—I do not think 
that hammocks will favour the growth of boys in the 
same degree that standing bed-places will, where the 
boys can stretch out. 

2131. Your reason is that they cannot stretch out ? 
—Yes, [ think that hammocks are not so favourable 
to their growth; there is no time so favourable to the 
growth of boys as at night when stretched out. In 
the hammocks at that age the boys are necessarily 
cramped up a good deal. 

2132. (Rev. O. Gordon.) Supposing any infectious 
or contagious disease gets on board the ship, would it 
be more difficult to clear a ship of that influence than 
it would be to clear a house or college on shore ?— 
Certainly, [think so. 

2133. (Chairman.) Is your objection to a ship 
this, that whatever care is taken, and however clean 
she is, and however good a state she may be in with 
regard to her timbers, and so forth, that from the 
structure of a ship some sort of hurtful air arises and 
must arise ?—That may be taken as my objection. I 
consider that a ship can never be considered even 
under the most favourable circumstances equal to a 
building on shore. 

2134. We have found in a school on shore, built 
with every advantage, that the physical condition of 
the boys was not equal to ihat of the boys on board 
the “ Britannia;” what would you infer from that ?—I 
should expect that under favourable circumstances the 
boys in the “ Britannia” would be superior because 
they are taken from better lives than the boys at a 
school. If the boys had the same advantages of a 
building on shore I think they would be still better. 

2135. Your opinion is that however good the con- 
dition of the boys on board the “ Britannia” may be, 
it would be still better if they were in a college on 
shore P—That is my opinion. 


The witness withdrew. 


Josupa Wootey, Esq., LL.D., called and examined. 


2136. (Chairman.) You held for some -years the 
oflice of Director of Naval Education ?-—-Yes. 

2137, That was your official position ?—My official 
title was Director of Education for the Navy. 

2138. Had you any previous connexion with the 
navy in any way ?—I have been connected with the 
navy since the year 1848. 

2139. In what capacity ?—I was then the Principal 
of the School of Naval Construction at Portsmouth, 
and on the abolition of that appointment in 1853 1 
began the inspection of naval schools—that was five 
years afterwards. 

2140. What naval schools did you inspect ?—At 
that time the dockyard schools, schools on board ship, 
schools for apprentices, and Greenwich schools, and 
the Marine Divisional schools. 

2141. They were schools for apprentices ?—Partly, 
and also the schools for-the-marines. There were in 
those days schools on board ship for naval apprentices 
—the “‘ Impregnable ” and the.“ Victory.” 

2142. Not for officers ?—Not for officers at that 
time. 

2148. When did you become Director of Education. 
for the Navy ?—In 1864. I may observe that from 
1858 to 1864 I was one of. Her Majesty’s Inspec- 


tors of Schools—still continuing the inspection of 


naval schools. a 
2144, You have had then educational duties con- 
nected with the service of various. descriptions since 
1848, until when ?—Until practically February of last 
year, 1878. Ihave had very little to do since that 
time on account of my health. 
34856. 


2145. You have resigned your appointment on ac 
count of ill-health ?-—-Yes, on acccunt of bad health : 
T attempted last year to return to my duties twice, but 
T found that my health would not enable me to retain 
my post. 

2146. Having been until lately Director of Hduca- 
tion for the Navy, do you consider yourself in a 
measure answerable for the present course and routine 
of education on board the “ Britannia” ?—Only par- 
tially, chiefly as an administrator of a system which 
was called into existence by a Committee, about which 
I shall be very bappy to give any information you 
may desire. : 

2147, Were you 2 member of that Committeo ?--{ 
was Chairman of that Committee. 

2148. Are we to understand that you uncondition- 
ally approve of the course of education (I confine 
myself strictly to the education) on board the 
“ Britannia ” ?—I do to a very great extent. 

2149. That is conditionally ?—In part conditionally. 
Would you allow me to mention to you what took 
place. I daresay you have the report of the Com- 
mittee of 1869, 

2150. We have not a full report, here is what we 
have,—I see that all about the entry of the cadets is left 
out, which is the subject of the first two paragraphs. 
I know the report because I drew it up myself in 
accordance with the decisions of the Committee. I beg 
to state that that Committee contained amongst its 
members (they were particularly asked, to become 
members of it) two gentlemen of very high reputa- 
tion, the heads of two large schools, Dr. Barry the 
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principal of Cheltenham Grammar School and now of 
King’s College, and Dr, Butler, the head master of 
Harrow school. Captain Powell, now Admiral Powell, 
formerly for some years the Captain of the “ Britannia,” 
Professor Main, the Rev. Mr. Inskip, the naval in- 
structor and chaplain of the “ Britannia,” and myself 
were the other members. } 

2151. What questions’ were submitted to that 
Committee? — The’ principal question submitted to 
the Committee was that as the time on board the 
«“ Britannia” was to be extended practically from one 
year to two years, what should be the course of study 
which should be pursued during that time. 

2152. Had you been’ of opinion previously that the 
time on board the “ Britannia” was too short for the 
course of study then pursued?—I had been of that 
opinion. ) BEES 

2153. That the course of study, before the appoint- 
ment of this Committee, on board the “ Britannia” was 
too much for the time allowed ?—It was somewhat/too 
much, especially considering that many of the cadets 
came in with very little, knowledge indeed. wae 

2154. The Board of Admiralty. at that time ex- 
tended the time on board the “Britannia” to two 
years ?—They did. 

2155. That Committee was called together to con- 
sider what under the circumstances of that extension 
of time should be the course of study to be pursued.on 
the “ Britannia” ?—Quite so. 

2156. And the course of study now pursued on 
board the “ Britannia” is the result of that Committee’s 
recommendations. ? — Mainly, but with very great 
qualifications. 

2157. Is the course of study now pursued on board 
the “ Britannia” greater or less than the recommenda- 
tion. of that Committee ?—Less, very considerably less. 
I shall be very happy to.explain to you in what 
respects if you wish. ‘ 

2158. Will you,.be good enough to explain as 
shortly as you can to the Committee in what respect 
those final examination papers are less than the course 
recommended by your Committee ?— Well, in the 
mathematical and navigation papers the course is the 
same, but in every other subject it is considerably less ; 
you will understand if you please that I had very little 
to do with any examinations last year, because I was 
too ill. 

2159. What we want to get is your opinion upon 


.these particular papers, as bearing upon the course 


which was formerly recommended by you ?—As re- 
gards geography it was contemplated that avery much 
more extensive course in physical geography would 
have been feasible—very much more ; but that I found 
from the beginning was. quite impossible, and there- 
fore, it was never attempted. Of course you will un- 
derstand that the present course was drawn up chiefly 
by myself, with the sanction of the Admiralty. I 
looked upon the course which was recommended by 


_ the Committee as very experimental, and in fact they 


regarded it in the same light and liable to reduction 
if found on trial too extensive. In history, they con- 


‘templated not only English history, but the history of 


the Colonies, and even Greek and Roman _history— 
but I never attempted for a moment the introduction 
of the latter; we divided the English history into 
four comparatively small periods, confining the cadets 
to only one portion. 

2160. (Rev. O. Gordon.) Ata time ?—At a time. 
When we came to grammar I ought to say that the 
Committee, and especially the gentlemen from the 
public schools, considered that as-we were not going 
to attempt anything in the nature of classics, a sub- 
stitute for them should be found in a very fair course 
in English literature and in French. English grammar 
and literature, in a very much more extensive course 
than that shown here, and which is now adopted, was 
laid down, a course comprehending that which is 
contained in the higher book of Morrell and also 
possibly one by Dean Trench or Latham. When I 
attempted to carry out that system and to introduce 
Morrell’s more extensive grammar for one examination, 
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the objections'raised were so great that we confined 
ourselyes to the simpler’ grammar which is in use in 
national schools. j ra 

2161. (Rev. H.-A. Morgan.) The other is the one 
with the analysis at the end ?—Yes; there is a little 
analysis in this, but very slight. This is Morrell’s 
first grammar with a little analysis, but comparatively 
very little. In the last year, however, the cadets'*were 
taught the analysis of Morell’s higher book. /The 
grammar is very much less than that originally pro- 
posed. If you look at the questions in grammar you 
will find that they comprehend the ordinary definitions, 
accidence, and'simple rulés of syntax. Then it was 
laid down (which I have always endeavoured to Garry 
out) that in each year there should be 300 or 400 
lines’ of some standard poet read, and there was an 
instructor specially appointed for the purpose on 
board, whose business it was to explain: this: portion 
of a poem, and to show the cadets how to thoroughly 
understand it, and to turn it into prose, paraphrase 
it, that is for the most part unveil. the language, 
so as to show that they understood what it meant. 
In answering all these questions they were always 
expected, and were understood, to be limited by the 
course laid down for them in Morrell’s book ; parsing 
meant very little more in’ the first term than giving 
the parts of speech, and then it went on increasing by 
degrees in subsequent terms, but it was never anything 
very great. During the time that I was able to con- 
duct these examinations I always took those papers 
myself, with the express object of preventing too 
high a standard bemg applied. In religious ‘know- 
ledge the departure from the course laid down was 
very considerable: we kept ourselves to certain books, 
Riddle’s book mainly, and no question was ever set 
excepting in particular—and well-defined portions of 
those books-and- one of thé Gospels, and in the last 


term in the Acts of the Apostles, but we never''got - 


beyond that. I have,as I think I said, been myself 
one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, and there- 


fore [have had experience of what is expected of pupil- 


teachers, and I consider that-that which is laid’ down 
here is no more than a pupil-teacher of the ‘second or 
third year would be expected ‘to be well conversant 
with. All questions, I may observe, must be inter- 
preted with reference to the books in Which the cadets 
have to study. French I need not say anything about. 
I never interfered. myself in setting the French exami- 
nation, but I always made it a point to see the French 
examination conducted fairly, and that the marks 
really represented the knowledge that the boys: pos- 
sessed. I never missed being present during ‘the 


_whole of the French examination, when I was ‘at 
‘Dartmouth. et 


2162. (Chairman.) The knowledge of French is 
is very limited, is it not ?—It is as much as you could 
expect’ from these boys, it was very liberally. inter- 


“preted, in fact, the system which obtained’ in’ those 


days was to allow the marks to go on accumulating 
from term to term. sin 

2163. Have you got to the end. of ‘those ‘papers 
now ?>—Yes. j ARES 

2164. Did you arrenge the numbers of marks to be 
given for the ‘different classes ?—Yes, they were 
entirely my arrangement, founded to some extent 
upon what I found prevalent in the ship before. 

2165. Seven-tenths of the whole numbers: is what 
is required for a first class, and seven-tenths in each 


of the five mathematical papers >—Four mathematical . 


or professional papers. JARS 

2166. Why did you require seven-tenths in -each 
mathematical paper as well as seven-tenths in the 
aggregate ’—The advantages which were gained by 
taking a first class were so\ great, that it was con- 
sidered, and very properly I think, that a cadet should 
show very great superiority to the others in order to 
entitle him to them. ‘ 
“2167. In point of fact the attainment of a first 
class was’ to be. made ‘difficult P—Yes, it was neces- 


sarily, and I think properly, made difficult, as the boy. 


who got a first class was entitled to six'months’ time. 


$f 
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2168. I'find in these papers which have been sent 
from the “ Britannia,” that there are five of what may 
be considered) mathematical papers, in which the boys 
are obliged to. get, seven-tenths, ?—That is a mistake, 
there are. only four. 

2169, Will you be good enough to, look atithe paper 
( (handing the. same, to, the witness)? — Theoretical 
navigation was never, included as a separate subject ; 
it was included with practical navigation—one subject 
—this is a very different thing ; as a large proportion, 
of the boys obtained. nearly full marks in the practical 
navigation paper. 

2170,, If seven-tenths are exackod for. theoreticul 
navigation, for a first class, it has been added since , you 
had. the control of the matter ?—Certainly—it never 
bo so in my time, and I do not really think it is\ so 

» I can hardly believe it... 

maiz. (Captain Graham.) It was stated to re 80 
by” the, naval. instructor ?—It. was. only. required in 
four subjects—if we had. included theoretical naviga- 
tion.as a, separate subject the; first class would never 
have been so great as it owas., 

2172. (Chair man.) I will read te you an extr rp 
from this paper which I hold in. my hand, and which 
has: been. sent, to. us by Captain Moley... Referring, 
however, to the sheet of examination marks, December 
1873, we find that the three cadets who lost their first 
class certificates are noted as having failed in theoretical 
navigation ?—That may be in the 1 report. 

2173. Thus B., place in examination 5th, aggregate 
marks 1,440, failed in. algebra, trigonometry, and theo- 
retical navigation. P., place in examination 6th, 1,434 


marks, failed in theoretical navigation, weak in algebr asi 


L,, 8th, place in, examination, aggregate marks ik 412 
failed in theoretical navigation, weak | in algebra. 
The number of special. subjects given seems: thus to 
haye been five?—All I can say is, that although it 
may be contained in that report. that they were weal:i in: 
these subjects, theoretical navigation, separated from 
practical. navigation, never with my» knowledge or 
sanction has: been included, in those, subjects. upon 
which 70 per, cent, was,required to be obtained. 
2174, Looking at the, period of time over which 
these examinations extend, did..it) ever occur: to you 
that a bey who was otherwise ‘entitled by his acquire- 
ments and abilities to a first class, might, from illness, 


headache, | or what not, be unable to obtain it through | 


failing in one of these special subjects, wher eby,ias 
it, would appear. to him, unfairly, he might lose that first 
class which he had perhaps been straining every merve 
obtain ?—I think that a failure ofthat kinds incident 
to the conditions, of every rie yp nak but, I: never 
heard sof, such, a ease. 

2175, Supposing you were ‘to bait the. condition of 
seven-tenths in any. special, papers, and relied only 
upon séven-tenths.in ithe aggregate, dovyou not: think 
that that would remove the chances .of »any accidental 
illness depriving a boy of the:results of his labour ?— 
All. can say is that I never heard of any case ofa 
boy on board the “ Britannia” who lost. his' first class 
from any such cause... |. 

2176, It has been. represented to us that this parti: 
cular point to. which I am now directing your attention, 
is one in which they do fail, and which leads to disap- 
pointment anda, feeling that: they have been treated 
unfairly. We quite agree with you at+the same ‘time 
that itis very necessary that thesfirst class should be 
a real distinction, and 10ta:sham-one.—I think:so. 

2177. But do you think, as L-have put the, matter, 


‘a ease) of difficulty might arise?—I think it pos- 


sible: I,should be: unwilling myself to relax that rule 
to any great extent. 
2178. You must either take it away entirely or 


not at,all, I think ?—I would not then relax:it at -all. 


The advantage given to the first. class-is, I think, so 
great that it ought to representa very real distinction. 
2179, Do. you know what the average of boys is 
annually that obtain a fines Sr ig ay from 5 or 
6 to’ 8 or 9 or even 10.) 

, 218 0, Ou 
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2181. 1 .think I gather from what you have said 
that you-consider in your administration of the: edu- 
cation of the navy, so far as the “Britannia” is con- 
cerned, that, you have considerably relaxed the recom- 
mendations of the Committee of 1869 ?—Yes, very 
considerably. 

2182. And you have done that because from time 
to time you saw the necessity of so doing ?—A great 
part of it was never introduced at all, but from 
the beginning I have. always watched what. I con- 
sidered the cadets fairly could do, and I have tried to 
keep the course up! to that standard and not higher. . 
| 2183.. When did your department first undertake the 
examination of the cadets.on board the “ Britannia” ? 
—In' the year 1868.,, ,, 

2184. Why was that so anderson ?—In.the year 
1867 very: great, complaints .were made of what took. 
place. on board, the, “ Britannia,’ I. cannot say by 
whom; but [was called for by the late Mr. Corry, 
who. was then First Lord of the .Admiralty, :and 
specially commissioned by him to go down and. inquire 
into the system of study and examinations pursued. on 
board the ‘‘ Britannia,’ and subsequently to my report 
it, was thought that it was, not fair that the cadets 
should be examined by their own teachers, and it was 
on that ground. that the work was handed over to my 
department. 

2185. Would you be good enough to tell the Com< 
mittee what was the nature of the complaints made 
with respect to what took place, on board. the 
“ Britannia” ?—I hardly like to mention that. The 
fact is that there were complaints, but I beg that you 
will excuse. me from saying what those complaints 
were. I would rather not answer that question, as I 
do not wish to seem to bring accusations or to say 
anything against people who are not in a position to 
make.a reply in their. own defence. 

2186. I shall have to put further questions upon 
that point. Was the result that the cadets went 
out of the “Britannia” improperly or insufficiently 
taught ; was that the complaint ?—I think the com- 
plaint was that the examiners knew too much of the 
cadets; that they knew-more of them personally than 
was consistent with their position as examiners. 

-2187. Were these complaints external to the 
“Britannia,” that isto say, were they the complaints 
of officers who had received the cadets from the 
“ Britannia” P—J am not in a position to answer ‘that 
question satisfactorily. I understood that some ‘dis- 
satisfaction had been expressed, but I cannot say by 
whom. 

2188. You know the inference to wwe deduced from 
a question not answered ?——Quite so.’ I quite see 
that, and’ on*that ‘account would: rather -answer if I 
can. I may say that the most’ serious ‘complaints 
were with regard to the discipline of the boys at that 
time, and people in high position were very much dis- 
satisfied with the “Britannia.” Many of the boys 
were said to be misconducting themselves: and failing 
to pass the examinations simply that soit might leave 
Her Majesty’s service. 

2189. (Rev. O. Gordon.) How long ago is that % ood 
It was in 1867. 

2190. ( Chairman.) Supposing’ that to have been 
the case, namely, that there, was a state of indisci- 
pline* existing on board the“ Britannia,” and that 
the boys failed to pass their examinations with a view 
of getting dismissed from Her Majesty’s service, it 
would hardly seem to be remedied by an examination 
of'a more stringent nature conducted externally, would 
it ?—It was not of a more stringent nature. 

2191. 1 understood you to'mean that the boys were 
passed out of the “Britannia” before by the masters 
in accordance with what they knew of the boys. rather 
than by the actual acquirements of the boys ?—That 
was what was said; and I would observe that it is an 
imputation which ‘is always liable to. be cast upon an 
examination which is conducted by the boys’ own 
teachers in place of independent examiners. 

2192. Still that might have been \true you think? 
—+I donotisay anything about that, | I have no reason 
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whatever for believing there was any truth in it, but 
shortly afterwards the examination was taken out of 
their hands. 

2193. I fail to see how any indiscipline on board 
the “ Britannia” could have led to the necessity for 
external examination ?—The alleged indiscipline was 
the cause of the whole question being examined, and 
the “ Britannia” was then ripe for being examined 
by external examiners. Until I was appointed 
Director of Education for the Navy there was no 
external authority which could have been entrusted 
with the duty; but it was considered, and I think 
rightly, that it was far better that the boys should 
be examined by persons who were not acquainted 
with them than by those who were teaching them, 
and, therefore, knew all about them. es 
2194. The questions which we are putting in no 
sort of shape are intended to reflect upon the ex- 
ternal examination, but what we want to arrive at 
is when and why this system of external examination 
began ?—As a matter of fact, the circumstance of these 
complaints being made, not so much about the exa- 
minations as other matters, and Mr. Corry sending 
me down, led to the opportunity of this system being 
adopted. I would not for a moment wish to cast 
any reflections upon the ‘examinations as formerly 
conducted, only I may say that the fact of their being 
conducted by the boys’ own teachers led to the sus- 
picion of unfairness, which, I consider, must always 
be the case under such circumstances. 

2195. You are not aware, so far as you know, of 
any complaints having been made by the captains of 
Her Majesty’s ships of the neglected state of education 
on board.the “Britannia” up to the time of this 
system of external examination being instituted ?—I 
may say that I am aware (it is impossible for me 
to prove what I say),’ from what I heard at the 
Admiralty, that there were continual complaints made 
that the boys did not come from the “ Britannia” in a 
satisfactory state of knowledge. 


2196. Were the complaints that the boys were not 
properly grounded in the subjects taught ?—Chiefly 
that they were not properly grounded. I have always 
thought this complaint, if a correct one, was owing 
chiefly to the limited time of study on board, and the 
comparative ignorance of some of the cadets on entry. 

2197. With regard to the competitive examination 
on entry of naval cadets, 1 wish to ask you whether 
you think that that competitive examination had 
anything to do with raising the standard of education 
on board the * Britannia,” or not ?—It was felt that a 
great many boys under the old system of merely 
passing, were admitted with a very insufficient know- 
ledge, and were many of them ultimately discharged, 
and that it would be a saving to the public service, and 
to the boys themselves and their friends, if a system 
were introduced by which fewer would be dismissed 
from the service in consequence of failing to attain a 


sufficient standard. : 


2198. Could not the same result have been arrived 
at by a sufficiently stringent test examination ?—I 
think not. 

2199. Why not—will you be kind enough to favour 
us with your views, and the reason why you prefer a 
competitive to a highly pitched test examination ?— 
I think there are very many young boys who are all 
equally suitable to the public service, and a great 
many more of them than can be admitted, therefore I 
think that the public service ought to have, like any 
other service, its pick, to get the best that can be 
obtained out of those who offer themselves. ‘That is 
the reason why I prefer a competitive examination. 

2200. You are of opinion that a competitive exami- 
nation gives you the best boys and the boys most 
fitted for the public service ?—I certainly think so, 
and the reason I would give for thinking so is 
this, that it is found of the boys who have passed 
through the. “ Britannia,’ and have obtained a first 
class, ouly about 7 per cent. leave the service, of those 
who have obtained a second class 14 per cent., and of 
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those who have obtained a third class 24 per cent. 


2201. Will you explain how, as all these boys — 
passed into the ‘ Britannia” by competitive exami- 
nation, the parallel holds good. <A first-class boy 
would still be a first-class boy if he had been admitted 
by only astringent test ?—I ought to say that this per- 
centage I have given you has reference to those who 
were admitted under the old system ; this was founded 
entirely upon statistics which were obtained by a com- 
parison of the boys who had been admitted up to 1870 
under the old system. ; 

2202. The system of competitive examination has 
been four years in operation ?—It was commenced in 
April 1869, and the first competitive examination was 
in November 1869. 

2203. That is five years >—The first who left the 
“ Britannia ” who had been admitted under that system 
would be two years later ; that would therefore be 1871. 

2204. Do you happen to know whether those per- 
centages you gave us just now apply to boys who 
were admittgd under competitive conditions ?—No 
statistics, as far as I know, have been compiled with 
reference to those boys. 

2205. ‘Then those statistics of boys who were dis- 
charged from the service, or who left the service in the 
different classes. of the ‘“ Britannia” do not really 
apply to competitive examination at all—only infer- 
entially ?—Yes, those boys who come in at the bottom 
of the test examination are not very much removed 
in point of intellectual qualifications from many of 
those who came in. formerly—they are better than 
the worst of them; but naturally if you have 35 
admitted out of 70 the last two or three of the 35 
would not be- necessarily or probably of a very high 
intellectual status, but bordering upon the lower stan- 
dard. In fact I may say that there has not been any 
examination I have conducted in which several, four 
or five perhaps, have not been admitted merely upon 
a test examination, and who did nothing in the com- 
petitive examination at all. 

2206. I think I gather from what you have said 
that, so far as you know, the competitive examination 
was not instituted with a view to raising the scale of 
education on board the “Britannia” ?—It was in- 
tended to get rid, as far as possible, of those who had 
just passed previously and who were admitted and 
then turned out to be afterwards intellectually unfit 
for the service—to raise the standard generally—not 
to raise the highest standard, but to raise the lowest 
standard. I am speaking only of my own impressions. 
I do not, and cannot pretend to say, that I know the 
mind of the Board of Admiralty. who instituted this 
or of the objects they had in view in so doing. 

2207. All we ask is whether so far as you know 
competitive examination was instituted with a view 
of raising the scale intellectually of the boys on board 
the “Britannia” ?—To raise indirectly the lowest 
standard, so that there should not be so many hope- 
lessly dull boys. 

2208. Would not the hopelessly dull boys be ex- 
cluded by a properly set and stringent test examina- 
tion, not a common test, but a well-considered test. 
Could you not devise such a test as would exclude a 
hopelessly dull boy ?—It could be done, but I would 
rather not do so. 

2209. That is another question, but you think that 
a test examination could be devised, which would have 
the effect, so far as the “ Britannia” is concerned, of 
securing Her Majesty’s service from hopelessly dull 
boys ?—It might be done, but it would be very difficult 
to do. 

2210. Did you arrange the competitive examina- 
tion?—To a very great extent I did, having received 
instructions from the First Lord of the Admiralty as 
to what he wished the nature of it to be. I may say, 
for instance, that in the competitive examination I was — 
desired to include the whole of the first book of Euclid, 
and I had a great deal of difficulty to limit it to what 
it is now, as I thought that more was expected from 
the boys in this respeet than could be expected at that 
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age. ‘The first circular was drawn up, including the 
whole of the first book of Euclid in the competitive 
examination, and I induced the Board of Admiralty to 
cut it down to what it is now. I forget what it is, 
some 26 propositions, I think. 

2211. In point of fact you acted as moderator upon 
the desire ef the naval authorities for a higher exami- 
nation ?—I will not say the naval authorities. 

2212. You said their Lordships ?—I only refer to 
the members of the board with whom I was in com- 
munication; you will excuse me for not wishing to 
mention anybody by name. 

22138. All we want to do is to get at the matters 
into which we are desired to inquire.—I can tell you 
plainly that I wished to leave the scriptural exami- 
nation out of the test because it is a knowledge of 
Scripture history only, and not: of religion, and it is 
at the same time more or less a subject that can be 
crammed. I wanted to get rid of anything that looked 
like cramming if’ it were possible. 

2214. Would you approve of a system under which 
a number of subjects should be allowed. to be taken 
up, with the understanding that if the number of 
marks 10 be gained in any part of that number of 
subjects could be obtained, you would not exclude a 
boy because he had failed in any particular subject ?— 
Practically the test part of the examination for naval 
cadets was always pitched so low that I never found, 
excepting in one case, that any boy was excluded who 
did not fail in several subjects. If a boy failed, it 
was in three or four subjects, more rarely in two sub- 
jects, and I only know of one that failed in one subject, 
and that was a case that I regretted extremely. I 
was very sorry to have to exclude that boy, but being 
only an administrator I was compelled to do so, He 
was a hopelessly bad speller. 

2215. I was informed a day or two ago by a 
gentleman whose son has just passed into the 
“ Britannia,’ and passed in well, that his boy was at 
Eton when he received the nomination from the 
Admiralty, and what he was obliged to do was to take 


his boy away from Eton and send him to what is _ 


commonly termed a crammer. Well, he remained 
three months with him, and after that time he came 
up for his examination and succeeded in passing in 
well. Now, do you think that it would be very de- 
sirable to have a scale of examination for entry so 
regulated that it should not be necessary for boys to 
be taken from schools like Eton or Harrow, to un- 
dergo a special preparation for three months before 
going up for examination ?—I not only believe that 
it would be very desirable, but I may say that that 
examination was drawn up with the object of pre- 
venting such a necessity. I can say that in many 
cases when I have been referred to and asked to recom- 
mend a place to which to send a boy, I have always 
recommended them if the boy was doing well to keep 
him at the school he was at, and in every one of the 
cases that I have given that recommendation and it 
has been attended to, the boys have passed well. I 
remember particularly some years ago a Member of 
Parliament consulted me, and I asked him what his boy 
was doing at Eton, and he told me that he seemed to 
be doing satisfactorily. “ Very well,” I said, “then the 
“ best thing you can do is to leave him where he is.” 
He is in the service now, but I do not know what 
rank he holds. UE Ra Creer me 

2216, To what do you ascribe the fact that seven- 
tenths of the boys who go into the “ Britannia” are 
specially prepared for examination, and for that pur- 
pose are taken away from the public schools. Do you 
think that it is from an unnecessary terror on the part 
of the parents ?—Yes, from an unnecessary terror on 
the part of the parents. 

2217. You think that under the existing system 
a-boy of 124 years of age of fair abilities at Harrow 
or Eton has as good a chance of gaining his marks at 
Greenwich as if he were sent to a crammer’s ?—That 
is my opinion, if only the teachers there will pay 
attention to those subjects which very often are 


és 


ve 


too much neglected, viz., arithmetic, English, and 
spelling. 

2218. My friend took his boy away from Eton on 
the score of arithmetic.—I understood that the boy 
I referred to was under a tutor, who was teaching 
him arithmetic, as well as other things. 

2219. Supposing there were a wider scale of op- 
tional subjects, and that you did not insist upon so 
many special subjects, if a boy were well taught in 
other matters ?—TI think it would he running an 
enormous risk to exclude arithmetic, because it is the 
very foundation of what must be taught in order to 
make « boy competent in navigation, and in all those 
special professional subjects which he has tolearn. Ifa 
boy does not come with a fair knowledge of arithmetic, 
he will find himself hopelessly behindhand. 

2220. What do you consider a fair knowledge of 
arithmetic ?—Such a knowledge as will be shown in 
answering the 15 questions set in the test examination. 

2221. Which go as far as what?—As far as 
tolerably easy questions in vulgar and decimal frac- 
tions. 

2222. Proportion ?—Yes, proportion certainly. 

2223. You would imagine that it would be unneces- 
sary to take a boy from Kton for that purpose ?—Yes, 
if he had the advantage of a private tutor. If it were 


known that he was going to the navy, I think he could. 


get that knowledge. 

2224. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) We are informed that 
66 boys out of 95 worked during an average period of 
one year and five months for nearly nine hours a day 
at “crammers”; the remaining 29 boys, at schools, 
worked on an average for 74 hours a day during 
about two years and one month ?—Very likely. 

2225, There is thus not far off 14 hours’ difference 
in favour of the boys in schools ?—These crammers 
have got a direct interest in getting the boys in, and 
it- is their object to make parents believe that there is 
nothing like sending their boys to them. The great 
object im view when this examination was established 
was to prevent that system of cramming. 

2226. (Chairman.) But apparently it has not 
succeeded in doing so?—It never will succeed, I 
believe, because parents will always be, as far as I can 
see, actuated by fears which have no foundation in 
fact. 

2227. (Captain Graham.) Do you not think, con- 
sidering the numbers that do not pass, that there is a 
demand for these crammers ?—I do not know what 
tock place in former days, if you go back to 30 or 40 
years ago, when there was a defect in the public 
schools perhaps ; there is no defect in the public schools 
now, even in those: where the standard or work is less 
than in others. o , 

2228. It would be very soon known that the boys 
passed examinations from good schools ; parents would 
very soon discover that ; there must have been a 
demand. for these people ?—There was originally, f 
have no doubt, but the system of cramming sprang up 
long before this examination cameinto force. I should 
say that the crammers flourished more then. I re- 
member particularly that one or two of the boys who 
have passed the best examinations of late have been 
boys who had never been to crammers at all. I forget 
their names, but one, I think, who came fiom a school 
near Slough passed in second. 

2229. One boy who came from Slough passed in on 
account of his knowledge of classics.—Yes, I forget 
the name of the school now. ‘There is Mr. ‘ 
who has passed some of the best boys who had never 
been crammed at all. I haveebeen assured of that. 
One of the best boys I ever examined for the navy 
was a boy sent direct from his school. 

2230. (fev. O. Gordon.) The necessity, or the sup- 
posed necessity, for this cramming arises trom the fact 
of there being 140 boys nominated to fill 70 vacancies ? 
—The supposed necessity was felt quite as much 
before there was any competitive examination as it 
has been since. 

2231, Do you think that the cramming might be 
avoided by adopting the suggestion made by Admiral 
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Rydex, that boys shouid be taken exclusively from 


public schools, with the condition that they should 


stay at those schools till the examination came on ?— 

I think you would get very good boys in that way, 
but it is doubtful whether public opinion would allow 
you to do it; moreover, the age at which boys are now 
admitted to the Né avy is below that at which. boys are 
admitted to most public schools. 

2232. Do you think it would prevent cramming } ?— 

I think it would decidedly. 

2233. (Chairman.) Your preference for competitive 
examination, I take it, is entirely political and not at all 
in a scholastic sense ?—Quite so. I do not think that 
any system that was founded upon giving the exclusive 
education for the navy to any set of schools would be 
long tolerated in the country, nor do J think it would 
be just. I may say that when I have found persons 
who have been bent upon sending their children to 
a special school, and have been asked to name one, 
Thave always recommended one which I knew par- 
took the least of that character. _ 

2234. (fev. O. Gordon.) If it were not a political 
consideration, and if you could do actually what you 
wished, in order to get the best class of boys, I under- 
stand that you would take them from schools ?—I 
would. 

2235. (Chairman.) You would take them from 
schools for general purposes r—Quite so, and let them 
know beforehand that the boys were going up, and 
then they would give that turn to their education. 

2236. Could you say at all what notice you think, 
if it were possible, should be given to the parents? 
—I do not think that less than a year’s notice ought 
to be given that their boys would have a nomination. 
I think that much practical mischief is done to the 
boys now by the parents thinking that they will get 
a nomination, and sending them to cramming schools ; 
as all instruction is then left off except in those sub- 
jects which it is thought will best pass them in. 

2237. That difficulty you think would be obviated 
if the nominations could be given a year in advance 
of the time when they were required to come up for 
examination ?—I think it would be to a great extent, 
There isenot one of the regular cramming schools 
that attempts to send’a boy up in classics. They. tried 
it once to get them in by cram, but it wasa failure, 

2238, As it is impossible to cram classics, would it 
not be desirable that classics should play a large part 
in the examination for entry ?—Classics so far play a 
large part in the entry examination that 200 marks 


are assigned to them as against 100 to any other 


subject, except elementary mathematics, 

2239. What other number of marks is required to 
admit a boy ?—I do not now remember, but I do not 
think that any one could be admitted who got less than 
250. The object of giving 200 marks to. Latin was 
to encourage the boys in remaining at schools rather 
than going to crammers. 


2240. “ No candidate will be qualified to compete | 


“ unless he obtains four-tenths of the marks assigned 
“ to each of these subjects,” that is to say, “to read a 
“ passage from a modern standard English author 
“‘ with intelligence. To write English from. dictation 
“ correctly in a legible hand. ‘To read, translate, 
“and parse a passage from French.” The aid ofa 
dictionary is allowed for that. ‘They will also be 
“ required to have a satisfactory knowledge of arith- 
“ metic as far as proportion and vuigar and decimal 


“ fractions; and of Scripture history. No candidate . 


« will be qualified to compete unless he obtains at least 
‘< four-tenths of the marks assigned to each of these 
“ subjects, and 250 marks in the aggregate.” Now, 
will you tell me if the 250 marks relate to those five 
subjects ?—They do. 

2241. Entirely -—Entirely. 

2242, So that the classical examination would not 
supplement that; that is to say, supposing that a boy 
failed to get those 250;marks in those subjects his 


classical knowledge would be of ‘no use at all ?>—No, 


none whatever ; the standard is kept really, very low, 
250 marks does not represent any high knowledge. 


Jearnt all that. 


Yield 


2243. Do you think it is rs necessary that 
no boy should be allowed to compete for an appoint- 
ment as a cadet. unless he can translate and parse a 
passage from French ?—I think it is a most. desirable 
thing that he should be able to do that. 

2244,. But the absence of that qualification entirely 
keeps him out ?—I may say that I have known very. 
few instances, if any, where a failure in French has 
been the sole cause of the rejection of a boy 34 in almost 
all cases the rejections (which are very few in com, 
parison with the number of competitors) were. in. 
consequence of a failure in all subjects, or a. great part 
of the subjects. The examination was conducted in a 
very liberal spirit indeed, so as not to keep out any if 
they really fairly had a claim to be considered as 
efficient. 

2245. In fact, these examinations iook more for 
midable on paper than they really are in, practice ?— 
Yes, a great deal. 

2246. They are so ,conducted, that, they, are really 
very much less difficult than they appear to be ?— 
Anybody who knows these subjects, if they like to 
test the questions will allow that they are fairly easy 
questions in the subjects so far as they are laid down. 
Tf you look at the arithmetic questions you will see 
that they are all straightforward questions, that is, 
the first 15 questions, which are all that are required 
for the test. 

2247. Do your remarks apply to the questions in 
Scripture history that I read here ?—Yes; I think you 
will find that all these questions refer to facts that 
they ought to know; they are very general. T have’ 
always carefully avoided setting any questions which’ 
could be considered of acatch kind. There is nothing 
but what a.person who professes or pretends to have, 


‘read Scripture ought to know. 


2248. Out of a text-book ?—It is supposed . be 
Scripture history, and not Supposed to be simply read- 
ing the Bible. I object to the Scripture’ history 
myself, as a subject of examination. 


2249, ie. Busk.) You object to. the subject al- 
together ?—Yes, I would rather exclude it, but I was 
not permitted to do so. I recommended that it Bouts, 
be excluded. 

2250. (Chairman.) I think that these seven ques- 
tions in Seripture history, in which the boys. are 
required to get four-tenths or they cannot get in, are. 
rather difficult, to say the least. Will you be good 
enough to read them ?— Describe briefly the events: 
“ recorded in the books of Genesis and Ist Kings, 
“which occurred at Bethel.” Those are two per- 
fectly well known events. Bete 

2251. Of course if the circumstance is known the 
whole story is known?—A boy is supposed to, have 
These are prominent facts in ‘Serip-, 
ture. 

2252. The prophet’s withered hand and J aos 
dream might not occur toa boy ; it all depends, I 
think, upon how the question is set.?— You must bear» 
in mind that the boys have been. studying Scripture 
history, and they ought to know all about that. 

2258. Do you approve of the questions put there? 
—I do; they all refer to well known. facts, but they 
would only get six-tenths of the marks for them ; four- ~ 
tenths would be given for vivd voce examinations. I’ 
used to arrange beforehand the Scripture history 
questions that should be put and the number of marks: 
that should be assigned to each, and I found that i many 
boys got. through almost entirely by the vivé voce 
cpeamleetipes , 

2254, I may tell you that we have had nein ex-! 
ception taken to the vivd voce examination ?—I 
believe that a combination of vivd voce examination’ 
with written examination is the fairest test that you’ 
can apply to find out what a boy knows. Some boys 
are very hervous at a vvd voce examination, and will, 
acquit themselves better at writing, while other boys, 
are not great hands at writing, but will express them-. 
selves very well at. a vivd voce examination ; we 
have _always ‘combined the two as; far as we could, 


2255. Will you be good enough to look at the 
algebra paper which is set at the final examination 
on board the “ Britannia ” ?>—Yes. 

9256. Does that paper appear to you to be an 
average kind of algebraical paper?—It might have 
been somewhat easier probably, and not quite so long, 
but still in this paper there is a sufficient number of 
easy questions put which might be answered by any 
boy. ei j 
* "9957, For a first class ?—For a first class, of course 
you give the more difficult questions; the ques- 
tions generally go in pairs. The method of working 
as always laid down was that we divided our papers 
into about equal parts ;. the first. part contained com- 
paratively easy and straightforward questions. which 
all boys almost might be pretty sure to do if they 
had tolerable ability, or were not hopelessly idle ; 
and then other. questions were put varying in diffi- 
culty, which were intended to supplement the easy 
questions; and to each of these parts we assigned 
half the total marks ; that is the reason you will find, 
as a matter of fact, that we have rejected so few 
cadets in the “ Britannia ;” the principle of marking 
was very fair for the lower boys. f 
2258. (Rev. O. Gordon.) Are you aware that the 
time deyoted to algebra has been increased one-fourth ? 
—I am not aware of that, that must have been done 
since I practically retired. 

2259. There is a question in that paper in simul- 
taneous quadratic equations ; is that a subject which 


is usually taught ?—That question is put down simply 


for the better boys, to. separate between those who 
would have a first, second, or third class ; that ques- 
tion depends upon a method which is thoroughly well 
known. 

2260. Supposing a boy answered it by using his 
wits or his ingenuity simply, should you give him full 
value for that. solution ?—Certainly not, if he did not 
do it by algebra. That really for a simultaneous 
quadratic equation is a very easy one. 

2261. Stillit is a difficult subject to go into ?--Quite 
so, but itis only put in for the highest boys and those 
who have a taste for it. i 

2262. That equation can be answered by simply 
treating it as you would any simple simultaneous 
equation.—Just so, if it were done by any algebraical 
process and was not mere guess work full value would 
be given, but not for guess work. 

2263. Many questions in that paper could be guessed 
at, for instance, that one about the grain of wheat, and 
the other about. the insertion of three geometrical 
means and the arithmetical mean, but you would ex- 
pect them to be done by algebra ?—You must’ know 
what an arithmetical mean is, and if a cadet showed 


that he understood that, he would’ receive marks 


accordingly. 


2264. “Insert three’ geometrical means between 
«“ one-third and ‘27 and find a mean proportional be- 
“ tween 3:04 and 8:69.” Now many boys would see 
the answer to the first part of this question and give 
it off-hand ; would you allow it if a boy wrote down 
the answer'at onee without any work whatever ?— 


~ That is almost a piece of arithmetic; anything of 


that ‘kind which ‘shows’ real’ knowledge I would 
allow for. i 
2265. If they simply wrote-down the answer with- 
out showing any work whatever ?—Yes, if you had 
reason to believe that it was not actually guess work. 
2266. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) That would be con- 


trary to what is usually done in examinations, as far 
“aS my experience goes? 
“geometrical means between those numbers he must 
find the question out and to that extent work it. 


If a boy put down three 


_ 2267. (Rev. O. Gordon.) Supposing he merely 
gave the answer one, three, nine ?—I should not allow 
that. 1 did not exactly gather what you meant... If 
he multiplied 27 by. 3 and extracted the fourth root 
and 80.1 orked it, I meant. They are supposed to 


_ learn geometrical progression, and this isa very easy 


question. ~ aie 
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2268. (Chairman.) "There are two questions which 
have been objected to very much, viz., practice and 
stocks ?—-Well, stocks are really nothing more or less 
than another way of putting the rule of three. A 
cadet ought to know practice very well, for it is a 
very important subject for a person about to ‘study 
navigation. He has to apply it frequently to sim- 
plify his work when taking out his elements from 
the Nautical Almanack, ‘and when he takes the pro- 
portion of increase for a certain number of hours he 
has greater facilities for so doing if he can work prac- 
tice, and it was on that account we introduced it. 

2269. How about stocks P— That was introduced 
to a great extent to vary the kind of questions that 
have to be put in arithmetic ; they ought to know 
how to work them. 

2270. Do you not think that the questions are 
already sufficiently various ?—When you set questions 
time after time the great object is to set them dif- 
ferently, so that every boy may not know exactly 
what is to be set. 

2271. (Rev. O. Gordon.) My attention has been 
drawn to the great amount of time taken up in exa- 
minations during the two years on board the “ Bri- 
tannia,” namely, 24 days out of 540, arid there are 48 
papers ?—In the final term there are seven days. 
The final examination would I think extend over 
eight days; there are only 14 papers in the final 
examination and that is 14 half days. These exami- 
nations are going on continuously; we begin with 
those who have the greatest number of days, then 
take up the third term and afterwards the others so 
as to bring them all to an end together. The first and 
second term cadets are in their studies during the 
time that the others are being examined. 

2272. What I mean to say is that every cadet on 
board the “ Britannia” is examined for 24 days in the 
two years ?>—Yes. 

2278. Does that seem to you excessive or not ?—I 
should have been very glad indeed to have included 
some of the subjects in one paper, but there was such 
a remonstrance made by the instructors themselves 
against it that we were obliged to put them in dif- 
ferent papers ; they were afraid of the boys giving their 
time to one particular subject, and the object was to 
get out what a boy really knew. 

2274: Might not some of the subjects be confined 
to the first years’ course, and the marks obtained be 
carried on on the cumulative principle ’—Thatis done 
at this moment in Scripture history, and it might be 
done in other subjects. 

2275. In arithmetic for instance ?—I think not, as it 
is so essential to have as perfect a knowledge of that 
as possible. 

‘2276. Are not the boys when going on in algebra 
and plane and spherical trigonometry, always practis- 
ing arithmetic ?--To some extent they are, but they 
have not such an extensive practice in it as we think 
necessary. It is astonishing how soon a boy will lose 
his knowledge of arithmetic, ‘or the accuracy of his 
arithmetical working, unless he continually keeps it up. 

2277. In the first term there is a miscellaneous 
paper which seems to be arithmetic and; Euclid over 
again ?—It is a paper entirely intended to contain 
more difficult questions in those subjects, in order to 
separate between. the boys, to find out the best, so 
that if a boy has. gone a little beyond ‘the others he 
may have an opportunity of showing it. 

2278. (Chairman.) The ‘first, term ?—The first and 
second terms; that miscellaneous paper is carefully 
excluded from being taken into. consideration in the 
per-centage of marks which is required to pass in those 
subjects. In adding’ up the marks, if a boy falls below 
his 30 per cent. so as to be. warned, we omit from the 
feckoning the miscellaneous paper altogether. 

2279. Then any failure in the miscellaneous paper 
would not cause him. to, be rejected >—No, certainly 
not; that paper was introduced at the desire of the 
instructors, because some of the good boys are en- 
couraged in that way to work beyond the course, being 
able to do so with no trouble whatever, It is not 
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included in the necessary subjects at all; it is an extra 
subject. 

2280. (Rev. O. Gordon.) Might not the grammar 
and literature paper be omitted after the first year ?—— 
I should say not, because they make so little progress 
in it; it is a subject in which they find more difficulty 
than any other; we have made it as small as we could, 
and Dr. Barry and Dr. Butler both insisted upon the 
necessity of something of the kind. 

2281. If a boy, or man even, can speak and write 
the English language with grammatical accuracy, do 
you not think that that is quite grammar enough to 
know ?-—No; I think you require ‘a little more than 
that, if he does not study classics. The subjects in 
literature are always most carefully selected from the 
works of our most eminent authors, in order that the 
boys should acquire some little knowledge of less 
zommon words. 

2282. Do you think it a useful thing to practise 
paraphrasing poetry into prose ?—The great use of it 
is that it shows the boy has an intelligent notion of 
what he is reading. 

2283. But might it not teach him to spoil poetry 
and to write bad prose ?—I do not think it has that 
effect. 

2284. Generally speaking you do not, I think, see 
any objection to treating some of the subjects cumu- 
latively ?—Not at all; Iam quite prepared to do so. 
With regard to history, I was last year in correspon- 
dence with Captain Foley about its removal, and I 
agreed with him that if he made a representation to 
the Board of Admiralty, I would back his recommen- 
dation. Until the last moment of the last: examina- 
tion it was thought that history was to be removed, 
but after all the Admiralty refused to remove it from 
the list of subjects. We wished to have history taken 
out of the fourth term subject, in order to relieve the 
boys in that term to a certain extent, and it was 
understood up to the last minute that there were to 
be no history questions, and when the examiners went 
down to the ‘‘ Britannia,” they found that history was 
to be included, and they telegraphed up to town to 
have a paper prepared, 

2285. Do you think that cadets passing out of the 
“Britannia” at the age of 14 years and 10 months 
can be expected to have attained a higher standard 
than candidates for direct commissions in the army at 
the age of 17 ?--Certainly not, except in their own 
special subjects. 


2286, I see that, after passing the preliminary ex- 


amination, there are nine subjects given to a candi- 
date for admission to the army for a direct commis- 
sion, and he is not allowed to take up more than five 
or less than two, exclusive of drawing. ‘That is to 
say, he is not bound to do more than four papers, and 
one of the subjects may be French or German, which 
has already formed part of the preliminary examina- 


tion P—If you look at the kind of papers which are 


set you will find that’ they are very different, to those 
set to the cadets; very much more difficulé ; our Latin 
is of a very simple kind, it would be very much more 
difficult if set for a direct commission. 


2287. (Chairman.) Have you got an example of 


the Latin there?—Yes ; what is absolutely required 


for passing into the navy is of a very simple kind. 
2288. (Rev. O. Gordon.) Will you just look at this 
book relativé to the examination for first appointments 
to the cavalry and infantry ?—-( After perusal), Those 
officers are not required to know those rules of arith- 
metic which a naval officer when he learns navigation 
is obliged to know ; a cavalry officer will get through 
his work very well if he knows arithmetic enough to 
keep himself straight in his accounts ; he does not 
require to know any more. ¢ 
2289. (Chairman.) Did you select all the text 
books in use on board the “ Britannia” ?--We adopted 


many of those that they had already there, as we found, 


that they would answer their purpose very fairly ; we 
dia not wish to make any greater dislocation in the 
existing system than was absolutely necessary. 


2290. (Capt. Graham.) May I ask under whose 
superintendence these examination papers were set ? 
—-They were chiefly under the superintendence of 
Mr. Harbord ; during the few days that I was back 
at the Admiralty I saw them and I put them by, and 
should have referred to them again if I had not been 
constrained by illness to leave. 

2291. Who has now taken your place ?—My office 
has been abolished. 

2292. Does Mr. Harbord now set the papers ?— 
He has nothing to do with the “ Britannia ” examina- 
tion. 

2293. But he set these and was answerable for 
them ?—Yes, he set those, but I cannot exclude my- 
self from all responsibility. 

2294. Do you know who in future will have the 
superintendence of the examinations ?>—The authori- 
ties at Greenwich, I understand. 

2295. These papers have been set for the interreg- 
num between the time when you were Director of 
Education for the Navy, and the time when Admiral 
Sir Cooper Key shall have the superintendence ?— 
Quite so; I certainly did see these particular questions 
and went through them shortly, intending to look at 
them again, bat I was again taken ill and obliged to 
leave. Ido not on that account wish to throw any 
unnecessary responsibility upon Mr. Harbord, for I 
may say that I quite approve of the general style of 
the papers. 

2296. (Capt. the Hon. W. Carpenter.) Do you 
approve of no numbers being allowed in the examina- 
tion for seamanship ?—There is a history connected 
with that ; numbers were given before, and there was a 
system of cramming from a book, which I daresay you 
know very well—Capt. Nares’ book. ‘The boys had to 
get up whole chapters ofthat without having had any 
opportunity of seeing the operations, and it was a very 
great strain upon their minds, and the reason it was 
discontinued was chiefly that a leading Lord of the 
Admiralty in 1868 thought that it was a very un- 
necessary and useless misapplication of the boys’ in- 
tellects. That was a question which was referred to 
Captain Powell, and it was he who drew up in that 
Committee what he thought the boys ought to learn, 
and what they could be taught by actual practice, 

2297. (Chairman.) Are you conversant with the 
system at Greenwich school ?—Yes. 

2298. And with the practical part of the seaman- 
ship taught ?>—Perfectly. 

- 2299. If that were taught to the boys on board the 
“ Britannia,” should you approve then of numbers 
being given in passing out for it ?—I should, but I 
should like a little more time given to it, another six 


‘months perhaps. 


2300. Two, years and six months you would have 
it ?—Practically the education they get there is the 
extent of what they will have an opportunity of ac- 
quiring until they pass their examinations for sub-lieu- 
tenants ; they will not be able to learn much fresh at 
sea. ‘The examinations that have been established. 
for midshipmen at sea do not pretend and are not 
intended. to go beyond the subjects learnt on board 
the ‘‘ Britannia,” with the exception that we used to 
set additional questions for those boys who were in- 
clined or had a turn that way, but they were excluded 
from the ordinary reckoning of the marks and num- 
bers. We never expected that they would do more 
at sea than keep up what they had done in the “ Bri- 
tannia,” and as a matter of fact in general they did 
not. 

2301. Could you say what per-centage of boys 
passing out of the “ Britannia” of all classes could 
work what is called a college sheet correctly or 
entirely ?—A boy passing out of the “Britannia” 
could not, because he is not: expected to go to the 
length of a college sheet—the Committee particularly 
limited the navigation and the nautical astronomy to 
what they had before ; the three months or an addi- 
tional term was given entirely to attempt to ground 
the subjects. What they do on board the “ Britannia” 
now is that which has been done since the “ Bri- 
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tannia” existed ; it does not go beyond observations 
of the sun; there is nothing connected with the 
moon. 


2302. Is that desirable?—The other things they 


could learn on board ship. 

2308. I thought you said that they learnt no more fF 
_ —T ought to qualify what I said to that extent. In 
practical navigation they do learn more, but that is 
the only subject in which they do; they learn perhaps 
a little steam. 

2304, Are you aware that 40. years ago, when the 
naval college at Portsmouth existed, the boys who 
passed out at the same age as the boys now pass out 
of the “ Britannia” could and did, a certain number 
of them, work a college sheet correctly and accurately, 
that college sheet being within very little of what it 
is now ?—I think it is very probable, but then I do 
not think that the general knowledge would be so 
great as it is now; it could not be. 

2305. The boys at that time were taught, and, to 
get their full time, had to pass out in algebra as 
far as quadratic equations, plane trigonometry, a 
certain amount of spherical trigonometry, some selected 
problems in Kuclid, Ido not remember how many, 
English history, French, and geography. In all 
those subjects they had to get numbers, and in addi- 
tion to those they were taught fencing and dancing. 
That was in their two years, and yet at the end of 
their time they could, a great number of them, work 
a college sheet correctly. Those who got their full 
time were obliged to get very nearly full numbers in 
- the college sheet ?—I would rather myself limit it to 

what is now done on board the “ Britannia,” because 
it is found practically that they can learn the additional 
portions of navigation quite as well on board ship ; it 
comes naturally so, as they give the most, of their 
attention when on board to them. 

2306. I am sorry to say that I had to turn back, 
in the last ship I commanded, a certain number of my 
own midshipmen for their ignorance of the college 
sheet ?—Had you a naval instructor ? 

2307. I had.—I am surprised at that. A naval 
instructor if he does nothing else can at least teach 
the problems in a college sheet, The “ Britannia ” 
course was limited purposely in order that we might 
get as broad a foundation as we could. You may 
always trust the navigation, especially as there is a 
good examination in it at the end, which they must 
pass to become sub-lieutenants. The navigation will 
take care of itself, but these other subjects will not. 
If a boy does not know something of arithmetic, 
trigonometry, algebra, and Euclid when he leaves 
the “Britannia” he will never know anything of 
them. 

2308. You said that you expected the boys to learn, 
when they went to sea, everything in the college 
sheet connected with the moon ?—A lunar and double 
altitude, and so oh. 

2309. Hverything beyond the meridian altitude ?— 
In the “ Britannia” they learn the meridian altitude, 
amplitude, and variation by sun chronometer. I think 
it is a waste of time to do nothing but navigation. A 
boy who knows and does the work well so far as it is 
now set in the “Britannia” will have no difficulty 
whatever in learning the rest at any time. 

2310. (Capt. Graham.) ‘The boys I have seen who 
have come from the “ Britannia” appeared to be very 
backward ?—You probably had some of the worst ; 
from’ what I have said, the standard for the lower 
‘boys, third class for instance, would not be high. 

2311. (Capt. the Hon. W. Carpenter.) Would you 
-send those boys into sea-going ships ?—Under proper 

regulations the system that was instituted by Mr. 
Childers in 1869 of having sea-going training ships 
was an excellent’ one, but it wasinot laid down with 
sufficient exactness what was expected, as'it is in the 
French navy. ‘In the French system there is a regu- 
lar well defined course, not only for the harbour, but 
-also for the sea-going training ship. ‘There has never 
been a regular system for the sea-going training ships 
in our service. ive 
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2312. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) How old are the pupil- 
teachers to whom you referred ?—-About 14 or 15 
years old. 

2313. How many subjects are they examined in 
at the same time ?—lI think that each of them is 
examined in five or six. 

2314. The boys of the “ Britannia” are examined 
in 14 subjects at one examination, whereas a pupil- 
teacher is examined in five or six only; that makes a 
great difference ?—A pupil-teacher you must remem- 
ber is teaching six hours a day. 

2315. Is there any penalty attached to failure in 
his examination on the part of a pupil-teacher °—If 
he fails more than once the Committee of Council 
will refuse to acknowledge him. 

2316. The cadets are discharged from the service 
if they fail in their final examination ?—These boys 
are not cashiered if they. fail once. — 

2317. If a pupil-teacher gets less than a certain 
proportion of marks at the age of 15 what happens ?— 
He must pass better next year. You may compare 
the cadets’ final examination with that of admission 
to the training college ; if a candidate does not get a 
certain amount of marks there he is rejected. 

2318. Does he stand a second chance P—I am not 
aware of it, I do not think so. 

2319. Do you not think that 14 is a large number 
of subjects to examine boys in at the same time P— 
They are very small portions of each subject. 

2320. But do you think that 14 different subjects 
is a large number ?—It is a large number apparently, 
but the small extent of each subject must be taken 
into consideration, and with this limitation it is not 
so large. 

2321. Do you know any school in the country 
where the boys are examined in such a large number 
of subjects at the same time?—I do not know very 
much about schools, but I imagine at some schools 
they would,—in mathematical subjects for instance, 
and the classics would represent a very large amount 
of head work. 


2322. The boys of the “‘ Britannia” are obliged to 


gain a certain per-centage of marks, which makes all 
the difference ’—But this has to be’ considered, that 
the questions that must be answered to obtain those 
marks are purposely and carefully~pitched so low that 
no boy of average ability with ordinary diligence could 
fail to pass. The proof of that is that so few do fail. 


2323. It is a question of whether the brains of the 
boys are over-taxed, and not a question as to how 
many pass out ?—You will see that so many of these 
subjects run into one another, and are of so small 
extent, that I really do not think their brains are over 
taxed. 

2324, Do you approve of competitive examination 
generally for boys of that early age ?—I would rather 
have them older. In the scheme of 1869 I looked on 
the reduction of the age of entry to 12 or 13 as a 
weak point in it, nearly, if not quite, counterbalancing 
the advantage gained by extension of time on board 
the “ Britannia.” 

2325. (Chairman.) It is 11 practically, as to pre- 
paration.—They are examined at 12. at the earliest ; 
it would be very much better, I.think, if you could 
admit boys a year older; the greatest difficulty that. 
has been found in this system, has been that the boys 
have not been so old as they ought to have been, but 
at the same time the absolute importance of getting 
the rudiments of knowledge into them (because what 
they learn in the “ Britannia.” is practically as far as 
most of them will ever go) makes it necessary to have 
these subjects to a certain extent, taken up early. 

2326. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) I understood you to 
say that the number of subjects recommended by the 
Committee was reduced by yourseif?—The. standard. 

2327. And the number also ?>—No, the standard of 
the subjects. 

_ 2328. Would you wish to see it further reduced ?>— 
I would like to have, perhaps, history and geography 
not carried into the final term, but limited to the first 
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three terms,,and;the marks obtained accumulated and — 
added at the end, I.should like to see that done. 

2329. Do you approve of the third book of Euclid ~ 
being examined in three times over ?—I do because 
the boys forget Euclid, so soon, and it is more easy for 
them to keep up if examined in it from time to time. 

2330. It increases the labour of the examination 
which the boy has to undergo ?—Yes, jit increases 
the labour of examination, but atthe same time it 
diminishes the mental effort of the boy. 

2331. You think, I gather, that the small propor- 
tion of first class boys to third class, who left the 
service afterwards, is due to the fact that first-class 
boys had greater advantages than third-class boys ?— 
T think so. 

2332. These . competitive cxaminations prove 
nothing so far as boys leaving the navy is concerned ? 
—Except as showing that those who pass. first, class 
haye a, greater aptitude for the service, and get on 
better ; they have this advantage, that they can pass 
as sub-lieutenants so many months earlier than the 
others. _ ; 

2333. Everything is in their favour if they get a 
first class certificate ?>—Yes. 

2334, And therefore they are more likely to rise in 
the service ?—Quite so, as far as passing their exami- 
nation is concerned they can do jit earlier. 

$335. That proves nothing so far as: the value of 
competitive examination is concerned. If the first 
class boys after entering the navy have greater advan- 
tages than the third class boys, it isno wonder that a 
larger number of them remain in the service ¥—I do 
not regard that. as a competitive examination ; but I 
probably do not understand the question. 

2336. The final, examination is certainly competi- 
tive so, far,.that it. gives those boys who deserve it a 
greater, advantage than the others. Do you think that 
the brains, of the boys are oyertaxed; or have com- 
plaints ever been made to you that such was the case ? 
—Never ;..if any. complaint of that kind had been 
made we should have endeavoured to meet it as far as 
possible. I have always been ready directly I. have 
heard there has been the least complaint as to the 
grammar or anything else to reduce the subject as far 
as possible. 

. 2337. The test examination you say is easy?—Yes. 
2338. What the boys work for is the competitive 
part. of, the test. examination, is it not ?—Probably, 

. 2389. (Chairman.) The voluntary subjects repre- 
sent the competitive part ?—Yes, the marks that the 
get in the test examination are added to those they 
get in the‘competitive examination. 

2340. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) Do you not consider 
that the aleebra set at page five is far beyond a boy 
of 13 ?—Not beyond what many boys could go to.\~” 

_2341, An average boy ?—Not an average boy fairly 
taught. et § 

2342, And. those higher questions in arithmetic 
also ?—These are not intended for an average boy; 
these are intended to find out the best boys. 

‘2348. You said that the test examination was easy, 
but we found that 66 boys at present on board the 
“Britannia” have worked to pass that test examination 
néarly nine hours a day for one year and five months 
at ‘crammers 3; does not that’ show that’ it cannot be 
very easy ?—They have also tried for the other exami- 
nation, the competitive. I think many boys might be 
found in public schools .of the same age capable of 
answering these questions, if they were instructed in 
them. I may also observe that, to the best of my 
belief, much time is’ spent ‘in the cramming’ schools 
in learning spelling and arithmetic, both which are 
much neglected in many preparatory schools. 

2344. To ‘pass into the “Britannia” through the 
results of these papers do you not think that they 
would require extra tuition in these subjects >—Yes, 
they would require extra tuition perhaps, because arith- 
metic and algebra are generally so much neglected. 


2345. Then ‘it is no wonder that they’ go to special 
teachers, is it ?—Most boys who. goto public ‘schools 
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have. a tutor, but very few of these boys have been. 
in any school but one preparatory for a public school. 
2346. The boys at public schools are required to_ 
keep up a certain amount of classics, If the boys 
after the education which they receive at, public schools 
find it necessary to go to crammers, do you not think 
that there must be some more than ordinary difficult 
about this test examination?—If the examination is 
the cause of it, but I do not think it is; I think it is, 
the unnecessary fear on the part of the parents and 
friends. There is nothing here (referring to the ex- 
amination papers) which they could not get at a public 
school. Rep Place prae 
2347. At the same time, do you not think that only 
a small proportion of ordinary boys at the age of 13 in 
a public school would do well in that paper on page 5; 
—TI think , it is very likely, because the great bulk of 
the boys give themselves up to classics, if anything. ~ 
2348. How is the final paper on algebra marked ? 
—They are so marked that the easy questions get as 
many marks as the ageregate of the others. I have 
got the marks here and can give them to you. That 
first question is considered as two questions, and each 
of those is marked with six marks; the second ques- 
tion is marked with six marks ; in the third question 
there are two fractions, the first has six marks, ané 
the second has eight marks given to it. Then on the 
fourth, the first five, the second six, and the third. 
seven marks; the fifth question seven marks; the 
sixth question is marked with seven marks; the 
seventh question has seven marks ; the eighth ques- 
tion, each, of those two has seven marks; the. ninth 
question has seyen marks; the tenth question has 
six marks; the eleventh question has six marks; and 
there are two parts in the twelfth question and each 
had seyen marks. | . red a, 
2349, They are marked.in an entirely different way 
to what is usual in other examinations in algebra ?— 
It is perfectly well known how much will get them 
through. vee 
2350. (Chairman.) Do you mean that the. boys 
know the way in which the questions are marked ?— 
It is well known that if they can do a. certain num- 
ber of questions they will get through. The general 
standard must be notorious. Sica 
2351. It would appear by listening to your reading 
of the marks, that the questions are of equal value all 
through, whether hard or easy ?—Yes, we thought 
that the only fair way of marking the questions when 
you required a certain per-centage to get through. 
2352. (Rev. 0..Gordon.). Are those numbers. as- 
signed by those, gentlemen who examine, or by those 
who. look the,questions over ?—When I was at the 
Admiralty I always assigned the marks myself,.or 
commissioned Mr. Harbord to do‘so, if 1 were myself 
prevented by other work, and I see that Mr. Harbord, 
who assigned. the marks. in.these papers, has followed 
my system. Hatitbns 
2353. ( Chairman.) The method of marking makes 
a great difference ?—Yes; it is thoroughly well known 
on board the “ Britannia,”, and, they must be, exces- 
sively stupid or idle not tobe able to pass. aia; 
2354. Is that the rule in marking all the ,mathe- 
matical, papers ?—They are all marked, in exactly, the 
same way. us ssttbetaels 
2355, An average value all through?—Yes. 
2356. Without reference to the easiness or. difficulty 
of the questions set?—You may sometimes give,a 
mark or two more to the more difficult questions,. but 
the principle is to mark them as nearly as possible 
equally in order to, make it work fairly. wi 
2357. Might. I ask how the questions in history, 
literature, and geography are marked ?—I can hardly 
tell you that, because I have not got them here, but 
when I marked them myself, I marked them so as: to 
give them all as good a chance as possible. 


2358. Even all through?—Yes. With regard’ to 
the literature, I find that on board the “ Britannia,” in 


al 


‘accordance! with the recommendations of the Com- 


mittee I have spoken of, a certain number of lines 
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are committed to memory. I found that I was obliged 
to bring this exercise within limits as the teachers 
were wanting them to Jearn by heart more than was 
desirable, taking into consideration the other subjects. 
I was always afraid of over-burdening their minds. 

2359. (Rev. O. Gordon.) The method ‘of study on 
board the “ Britannia” is different from what it is in 
public. schools, “where the boys learn their lessons 
privately as they can in their studies, and for a very 
short time comparatively are in the school- room to 
reproduce what they have learnt ?>—Quite so. 

2360. On board the “ Britannia” they are under 
pressure the whole time they are learning. Do you 
think it would be better to.allow them liberty to get 
tp ‘their work by themselves, and; then, come. into the 

class-room to reproduce it.? bay know’ that. when I was 
learning mathematics, and came to a, problem which 
puzzled me, I found relief by getting up and walking 
about, the room, and. perhaps while I was doing that 

the difficulty i in my mind would, solve, itself, whereas 
if Thad been tied down to a chair the whole time I 
should, have. got puzzled. more and. more. Do you 
hot, thin k. that something like the practice of other 
“public A eos might be introduced. in the ‘Bri- 
tannia ” ?—I think it very desirable that a system of 
that kind should be introduced among the boys, but 
o lt is, , impracticable, on, board the ‘ Britannia,” The 
“Britannia ” is a combination of a ship and a school ; 
everything they do is under, discipline. They mar ch 
‘to. study under the superintendence of their lieutenant, 
_and_ even. speaking to.one another, or falling out of the 
‘ranks, or anything of that. kind, is a,.serious..offence. 
I have always hada very decided opinion as to. what 
is the best place for a boy,.and that would notbe a 
ship. Ido not think the plan you propose is at all 
practicable, where you,.have, ‘and. necessarily , must 
haye,, naval discipline. . You cannot allow the boys to 
“be running about the deck at all times. 

2361, Do you not find that when you are doing any 
work it is at times a great relief to walk about ? i 
Yes, but I do not think, it would, be practicable on 
board ship. Ido not think that the strict discipline 
which is inseparable from a ship is at all well for 
boys... I should like a boy. to.be at a school where he 

. could run’ out into his playground and_ throw off all 

“eare and thought, and. be able.to run and: jump about 
and do what he liked.as soon as study,is over. 
“9362. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) You prefer a.college 
on shore to aship ?-—I do; no, naval officer could allow 
the deck of his ship .to be ‘made intoa playground. 

2363. (Rev. O. Gordon;) The... best .method. of 
teaching or learning is inseparably connected with the 
question of, discipline ?—I think mostly ;.I think that 
boys of that age would be very much. better, under a 
different kind of discipline; if they were not, looked 
upon as future naval officers, but were treated as boys. 

2364. ( Chairman.) You would prefer a, college be- 
cause the boys would not be kept in so much order ?-— 
Not in that kind .of order; they would, be: kept in 
order as boys are in. public schools, but it,is a different 
kind of order ; a kind of, order. which tends to create 
a self-reliance, and a physical enjoyment, which are 
great ingredients in the character of an, English 
gentleman. 

, 2365. Did you visit the “Britannia ” often, during 
your tenure of office as Director. of Education for, the 
navy ?—I was never able to find time to go there 

_exeept at the times of examination ; but I-think I 
_ never failed i in being present at an examination, except 
5 once. during the time, 1 was in office till last year. 


a subject, to the greatest strain and were most anxious 
‘ - about their studies ?—I may Say, SO 5. yes. 

2367. Did you ever see them in the erset field ? 
; ima have seen them there. 
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2368. Did they appear to be a miserable lot ?— 
Certainly not, quite the contrary. 

2369. Did they appear to be as merry and happy 
as other boys ordinarily are ?—Quite, when on shore ; 
but when on board a ship you cannot get on shore at 
once ;\ there areonly ¢ertain times when they can go 
on shore ; of course when I speak of discipline, I speak 
subject to cor rection, as Iwas always very careful not 
to inquire into these matters when I went down to the 
“ Britaania”; still a great many things do ¢ome to 


“one’s ears, and it appeared to me that some of the 


punishments that the boys were subject to were not of 
a kind to commend themselves to me ; I used to be told 
on the best authority that it was almost i impossible. for 


a boy who gets into the black books of the “ Britannia” ’ 


to get out of them again. 

2370. (Mr. Vaughan.) What do you heal would 
be the feelings of the boys, themselves as to a college 
on shore, instead of a ship :—The boys, prefer a ship 
because, they like to think themselyes naval officers, 
but it does not follow that itis the best thing for them. 


2371. But it has.something to do in making them 
feel happy and comfortable ?—I think when discipline 
is well administered they are happy; I think that'a 
college on shore. would be good for them both physi- 
cally and mentally, as directly they got out of school 
they could go running about. the playground, and: not 
be: under sipenaistonis as they’ always, are ‘while on 
‘board: a ship. 

2372. (Chairman.) So far as you saw the boys in 
their playset ound you thought that they looked happy 
enough ?—I have not seen any reasons for ‘saying to 


~the contrary. 


2373. You have, of course, seen in your life a great 
many boys. under examination ?—Yes, 

2374. Do you think that. the boys. of the, “ Bri- 
tannia” appeared to be more worked, or that. their 
faces looked. as if they were more worked than the 


faces of boys usually,do?—J do not think so, when I 


have seen them they haye always appeared happy 


enough under examination, 


+ 2375. Then the discipline. does. not affect. the ap- 
pearance of their faces ?—Oh no. 


2376. They do not look unhappy or epeserie P—I 
should'certainly not say so. 


2377. In fact, your preference for a ‘Gollepe over a 


ship does not arise from any deficiency now existing 


on board the “ Britannia,” so much as from a general 
feeling or impression on your part that a college must 
be a better place than a ship for the boys ?--I think 
that the boys should not be always’ under''so much 


“supervision and restraint from showing’ their: spirit as 


they are necessarily to a very great extent'on board 
the *‘ Britannia.” "The boys are mustered; there is a 


“ten minutes muster, and they are then marched off’ to 


their studies. ‘That is a very different sort of thing 
to a school, where the boys find their ‘way’ to their 
studies in their own peculiar manner, ‘and can go 
talking to their friends: On-the “ Britannia” itis a 
great offence to talk to their friends. | When ‘they are 
mustered they must not say a word. if 

2378. That is all part of the preparation for the 
discipline they will be under in'a man-of-war ?—Yes, 
exactly, but 1 think myself it might begin later; that 
is merely an opinion, however. 

2379, You are well satisfied with. the appearance 
of the boys in the “Britannia” ?—I always was, I 


_never had any reason, to form an adverse opinion as 
2366. You alw ays saw the. boys when they were . 


to that, I often used to remark when I passed them 


-in how much they, developed after a. term or two, and 


how much,they had grown. I have,heard no com- 


_plaint of, the. physique of the, cadets. suffering while on 


hoard. 


‘The witness withdrew. “ 
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Rear-ApmrraL EDWARD BRIDGES RICE in Tue Cnartr. 


Caprain WiLL1Am Grauam, R.N. 
CaprTain THE Hon. WALTER CARPENTER, R.N. 
Tur RevEREND OssporNnE Gorpon, B.D. 


‘Tur Ruverenp Henry A. Morean, M.A. 
GrorGeE Busx, Esq., F.R.S., F.R.C.S. 
JAMES VAUGHAN, Esq., R.N. 


Marx H. Rosginson, Esq., Secretary. 


Lizutenant Wm. F. S. Mann, R.N., called and examined. 


2380. (Chairman.) You are lieutenant of the royal 
yacht “ Osborne” ?—Yes. ; 

2381. What is your standing as lieutenant ?—This 
is my eighth year. : ‘ 

2382. What ships have you served in as lieu- 
tenant >The “ Ocean,” “ Victoria,” “‘ Caledonia,” and 
“Prince Consort,” all on the Mediterranean station, 
and a part in the channel in the “ Prince Consort ;” 
also the “Excellent.” My last ship before the “ Os- 
borne” was the “ Amethyst.” I went out as first 
lieutenant in her to the coast of Africa. 

2383. How many years were you a sub-lieutenant ? 
—A year and a half. 

2384. That was a short time ?>—Yes, it was a short 
time. At that time I was with Lord Clarence Paget 
as flag mate, and he gave me a death vacancy out of 
the “ Victoria.” 

2385. Were you educated for the navy on board 
the “ Britannia” ?—Yes. 

2386. Where was the “ Britannia” at that time ?— 
At Portsmouth. 

2387. Under whose command ?—Under the com- 
mand of Captain Harris, the first captain in her. 

2388. How long were you on board the “ Bri- 
tannia” ’—I was 15 months; that was very much 
longer than most cadets at that time, but I was unfor- 
tunately ill, and was at Haslar for some time, and had 
to stop longer than the rest. 

2389. What test examination did you pass on enter- 
ing Her Majesty’s service; do you recollect what you 
were examined in and where it was ?—It was at’ the 
old college at Portsmouth, but I recollect that the 
examination was very simple. It was writing from 
dictation, translating an easy passage in French, the 
first 82 propositions of Euclid, very simple questions 
in geography and Scripture history, and a course of 
arithmetic, the first simple rules. 

2390. How far in arithmetic did you go ?—-As far 
as vulgar fractions, 

2391. (Rev. H, A. Morgan.) Did you have any 
algebra ?—The first few simple rules. 

2392. (Capt. the Hon. W. Carpenter.) Was it a 
competitive examination ?—No, a test. I think you 
had to obtain a certain number of marks to pass, and 
if not you were rejected. ; 

2393. (Chairman.) How many were examined at 
the same time with yourself?—I think there were as 
many as 70, or perhaps even more, because IT know 
that about 60 or so were successful. 

2394. At that time the number of entries into the 
navy was very much greater than at present ?—Yes, 
very much larger. ; 

2395. What year are you speaking of ?—1859. _ 

2396. Do you happen to recollect what number you 
had on passing into the navy ?—I was 36th out of 60 
or 70. I was about the middle. 

2397. What was your subsequent course of instruc- 
tion on board the “ Britannia” ?—The system at that 
time was that we had alternate days of seamanship 
and study. We were divided into two watches; the 
port watch went to study on Monday, and then on 
Tuesday went to seamanship. 

2398. You did no book-work on Tuesday ?—None 
whatever. We had the two days distinct. In the fore- 
noon we would have perhaps Euclid and arithmetic, 
and in the afternoon a turn at dictation, and so on 
throughout the week. On the seamanship days the 


work would be divided into boat sailing, a seamanship 
class, and so on. Usually, on all the mornings in the 
week the whole of the cadets who had been for two or 
three months on board, and could be trusted aloft, were 
drilled aloft. 

2399. For how long ?—For about half an hour. 

2400. Winter and summer ?—In the winter; the 
latter part of the time I was there, it was considered 
injudicious to send us aloft, and we then used to go 
on shore to the blockhouse and have drill, marching 
about, and so on. 

2401. Then on three days of the week, exclusive of 
Sunday, you had no school work at all ?—No. 

2402. On every day you had a certain amount of 
exercise aloft >—Yes, 

2403. Do you recollect how much time you had on 
shore on your school days for amusement ?—Always 
after about 4 or half-past 4 we went on shore, or away 
pulling in boats, and so on. fe 

2404. Did you sleep in hammocks ?—Yes. 

2405. To.the best of your recollection were the 
boys healthy ?—Very, I think. There were two or 
three of the boys who had-typhus fever, and I also had 
typhus fever, but-on the whole we were as healthy as 
possible. ; 

2406. Io you know how you contracted the typhus 
fever ?—No, I do not. 

2407. Were the boys happy as well as healthy ?>— 
Very, indeed. ; 

2408. They did not find the system of discipline 
too severe *—Speaking personally, certainly not, 

2409. Neither did they find that the amount of 
school work they had to do overtaxed their brains >— 
No, I should say not. I think it was very much more 
simple than now. 

2410. When you went to sea could you work the 


college sheet ?—I could work it, but I should not 


think very correctly. I went through the instruc- 
tions. 

2411. Could any large per-centage of the cadets on 
board the “ Britannia” work the college sheet when 
they left her ?—I should think all those that were 
considered fit for first classes could. 

2412. Those that got a first class did ?-—I should 
say so. 

2413. Do you consider that what you were taught 
on board the “ Britannia” at that time stayed by you? 
—Personally I always went in for the practical part 
of our profession, but I am afraid the other things 
I did not recollect much of. 

2414, Was any time given then to the boys passing 
out of the “Britannia” ?’—We got three months, 
which was the greatest amount we could get, and that 
was for a first or second class. 

2415. Three months was all that was given for a 
first or second class ?—Yes ; they both got three 
months to the best of my recollection, but I will not 
be quite positive whether it was not six months for a 
first class and three months for a second. I know 
ed I got three months, and I think I got a second 
class. 

2416. Did you find the seamanship taught on board 
the “Britannia” at that time any use to you after- 
wards ?—Certainly, in this way; when I joined a sea- 
going ship I felt tnat I knew the lead of the ropes. I 
was put midshipman of the top shortly after I went to 
sea, and J feltthat I knew what I was about. . I knew 
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every portion of the rigging and the masts, and I was 
able to take charge of a boat under either oars, or 
sail; we had a great deal of boat sailing, and at that 
time we were very much encouraged in our play hours 
to go about in boats under oars and under sail; in 
fitting rigging, ‘knotting, and splicing, I think we 
were perfect ; all those were that really cared for it. 
Many of the boys would not go away in boats, and 
would not go aloft, but would go away to their books; 
but the larger part would be constantly aloft or at the 
practical part of the work. I think those who really 
cared about it had every chance of learning a great 
deal. 

2417. What were the punishments in force on board 
the “ Britannia” at that time ?—The lightest punish- 
ment was handspike drill, just for little breaches of 
discipline, and then after I had been there a short 
time there were classes of punishment called A., B., 
and C, “A.” was handspike drill and stoppage of 
certain small privileges. 

2418. What sort of privileges ?—If I recollect 
aright, not being allowed to stop in the mess room 
after a certain time, going to bed earlier, and things 
of that sort. In class “ B.” you had handspike drill 
for half an hour, and to stand on the middle deck for 
another half hour, with leave and pudding stopped ; 
class “ C.” was for the very naughty boys; they were 
put upon the lower deck quite by themselves, and had 
a mess to themselves, a sort of lower deck mess. 

2419. For what sort of offences ?—I was lucky 
enough never to get it, so I do not know quite; I 
think misbehaviour, or breaking leave, fighting or 
bullying. 

2420. Do you recollect whether there was any 
bullying on board the “ Britannia” at that time ?— 
When I first joined there was a great deal. 

2421. Of the younger boys by the older ones?—Those 
longest there used to bully those that last joined; it 
was more a custom, not exactly bullying. They used 
to shave them, a boy would be taken up to the top 
and shaved; he would have his mouth filled with 
grease or something, and then they would scrape him 
with an iron hoop ; it was a sort of custom. 

2422. (Capt. Graham.) That was done when they 
first joined the ship ?>— Yes. 

2423, (Chairman.) It was not done in a bullying 
way, but was rather a sort of “crossing the line” 
ceremony, I suppose ?—Quite so, the fellows, that 
“ funked ” or objected to it got worse off than. those 
who submitted to it; it was no more than any boy 
would have to undergo. 

2424. There was no fagging ?—No; none on the 
public school principle ; at the time I joined there 
was a lot of capital. fellows who kept things of that 
sort down with a high hand. 

2425. Were you looked after by non-commissioned 
officers, ship’s corporals ?—The system at first was 
that there was generally a lieutenant on duty; there 
were people they called serjeants, but I think, they 
were selected serjeants of marines, respectful and of 
good conduct ; people were on duty in various parts 
of the ship and responsible that the discipline was 
kept up. The petty officers had sole charge under the 
supervision of a lieutenant during the instruction. 

2426. Were those ship’s corporals or. serjeants 

properly respectful in their manner to the cadets ?— 
To the best of my recollection it laid very much with 
the cadets themselves, if they treated the corporals in 
a proper way. the cadets were always properly treated 
by them. 1 always found it so. 
2427. There was no feeling on the part. of the 
‘cadets that they were being kept in order by a class of 
people below them, no discontent on that score ?—I 
never felt so myself. 

_ 2428. Do you recollect how many lieutenants there 
were ?—Three. 

2429. Was there always a lieutenant on. duty 
amongst you ?—Invariably, he would be about the 
ship generally during the instructions ; there were 
generally two or more, and they would go from one to 

other of the studies and decks and just supervise 
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generally ; in addition to that there was the master, Lieut, W.F.S. 


who is called a staff-commander now. 

2430. What was the first ship that you went to sea 
in ?——The “ Narcissus.” I went out, to the Cape in 
her. 

2431. Do you recollect how many hours a day you 
had with the naval instructor ?—From after quarters 
in the morning till about seven bells. 

2432. (Capt. Graham.) There was no afternoon 
school ?>—No, none whatever. 

2433. ( Chairman.) Have you formed any opinion 
as to the superiority or otherwise of the cadets who 
are now sent to sea from the “ Britannia ” compared 
with your former associates there ?—I have rather a 
strong feeling that they are too much overworked in 
the training ships. I do not think that the boys who 
come to sea now are such good practical boys, they 
do not take easily to the deck work and to the watch 
work. I have always been of opinion that the system 
of training in the “ Britannia” was too theoretical for 
them, and that there was too much study. To work 
the papers set them, they must give up a very large 
proportion of their time, to the neglect of the practical 
part of their duties. 

2434. Do they appear to be as physically strong 
as they were in your time ?—Looking back I think 
that the greater portion of the boys were physically 
stronger than they are now. 

2435. You think that your old companions were 
physically stronger than the midshipmen are now ?>— 
I should say so. 

2436. ‘They all pass through the “ Britannia” now ? 
— Yes. 

2437. Did they all then ?—Yes, but then we went 
into a sea-going ship younger than they do now. 

2438. At what age did you enter the “ Britannia ” ? 


—I was just 13. 


2439. And you went to sea at 14?—Yes. 

2440. And you passed for lieutenant at, 19 ?_-Rather 
over 19. I lost time on account of illness. 

2441, You were five years and some months actu- 
ally at sea in a seagoing ship before you passed your 


examination for lieutenant ?—Rather over five years. 


2442. Do you think that that time could be shortened 
with advantage to the navy inany way ?--My own 
opinion has always been that the longer time a 
youngster has in a seagoing man-of-war before he 
passes for sub-lieutenant the better, he will be. practi- 
cally better. 

2443. You would not be for shortening the four and 
half or five years '——-No. 

2444. Are you at all conversant with the systems of 

foreign navies in that respect >—-Not conversant, though 
I am acquainted with the general idea, 
2445. The system generally is, that the boys or 
young men are educated entirely at a college, and at 
intervals in training ships at sea?—So far as I am 
conversant with it, they pass their whole time on 
board a sea-going training ship and on shore alter- 
nately, up to the age of 18 years. 

2446. Do you think that that system would turn 
out as good sailors and officers as our system of 
sending boys to sea at 14 or 15, and making them 
stay four or five years on board a sea-going man-of- 
war ?—I think that ours is very much the best 
system. 

2447. You would not wish to see the continental 
system introduced into the country in that respect ?— 
Certainly not. 

2448, (Rev. O. Gordon.) With respect to those 
alternate days of study, how many hours a day were 
so employed ?——I think, as far as I can recollect, from 
9 to 12 im the forenoon, and from half-past 1 to 4 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

2449, Were you in the classroom during the whole 
of these. hours, or engaged about the ship ?--To the 
best of my recollection we had five minutes out of 
that time allowed us to go out and run about, 

2450. And you learnt what you were taught in 
those hours ?—Yes. 

2451, And you were obliged to stay there ?-—Yes. 
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“2452. Supposing you had a certain number of pro- 
positions in Euclid to learn, and you learnt them in 
less time than that, could you go out ?-—-The atten- 
dance was compulsory the whole time, there was a 
course of instruction which went on for those hours, 
and you were compelled to stay. 

2453. How was the instruction managed. Did the 
instructor simply sit there whilst you did| your work, 
or was he constantly explaining things rt—-He was 
constantly going round and explaining. things, for 
instance, with Euclid, le would have a large” black- 
board, and he would go over a proposition with us, 
explaining it thoroughly first, and’ then we had to 
learn it, and then after that we would perhaps be 
told to explain it on the blackboard. 

2454, Had you your Euclid open?—We shut the 
book then. 

2455. Supposing you understood ‘the 48th pro- 
position of Euclid, and its argument, and felt that you 
could retain it in your mind, were you obliged to 
listen to the explanation of it all the same ?-—Yes. 

2456. Was not that wearying'?—It was to me. 

2457. Is it not generaily wearying to have some- 
thing explained to you that you already understand ? 
—Very, I should say. 

2458. Still that was done ; you had to listen to that 
being gone through again, although you understood 
it perfectly + ?—Yes. 

2459. Would it not have been better if instead of 
beine’'in the schoolroom so long at a time, you had 
been left to yourself to learn your lesson as you 
could, and then simply to have gone into the school- 
room to prove that you knew it; “would not, that have 
been much less tedious?—Yes, much, but I doubt 
whether if left to ourselves, we should have worked 
so well as when a man was over us. 

2460. At public schools the boys generally do that ; 
they are not in the schoolroom the whole of the time, 
they simply go there to say their lesson ; they learn 
it in their studies or sitting under a tree, as may 
happen. Do you not think that much less fatiguing? 
~—Personally, I should say it was. 

2461. You sometimes, I daresay, when at your 
desk, felt disposed to get up and walk about ?—Very 
often. 

2462. And you could not take your coat off?—lIt 
was unnecessary. 

2463. Were you always buttoned up ?—We had on 
loose jackets. 

2464. Were you allowed to unbottom your waist- 
coats ?—All our clothes were loose. 

2465. ( Capt. Graham.) Seamanship was part of 
the course in the “‘ Britannia,” was it not ae 

2466. Did you get numbers for the seamanship ?— 
We got credit for our seamanship examination, taking 
the other part of the course too. 

2467. But seamanship then told well in the final 
examination ?—Yes; but I had the feeling as‘a boy, 
and have always continued to have it, that’ anyone 
who did the best at book work was always thought a 
great deal more of. 

2468. Still if you were well up in seamanship it 
told well at the examination ?— Oh, yes 

2469. Do you think generally that the boys were 
well grounded in the subjects they were taught then? 
—I should say not, judging from after results, as they 
never retained it. I do not think that one boy out of 
six could work the examination papers three months 
afterwards. 

2470. How many subjects were there at the final 
examination on passing out of the “ Britannia” to be 
examined in?—Taking the papers generally they 
were very much the same subjects as the youngsters 
are examined in now. : 

2471. Perhaps you will look at that (handing a 
copy of the examination papers to the witness) ?— 
(After perusal.) We were examined in arithmetic, 
the very first and most simple rules. Algebra, plane 
trigonometery, practical navigation, very easy portions 
of theoretical navigation, charts, geography, and 

history; religious knowledge, and French, - 
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“2472. (Chairman. ) What did you omit ?—Grammar 
and literature. _ 

2473. (Capt. Graham.) Were they much easier 
questions than are set there ?—Yes, very much easier, 

2474, Were not the boys a year younger than those 
leaving the “Britannia” now ?-Yes. ““T ‘joined’ ‘the 
s Britannia” at 18, and left at 14, just after I was 14. 

2475. When you belonged to the “ Britannia ” how 
much time on shore did you have in the day ?—To 
the best of my recollection, after 4 o’¢lock in the after- 
noon we had nothing to detain us on board. "We did 
not always go on shore, but we might amuse oursélves 
on board the ship, or in the boats, or in various 
ways. 

2476. But you did not land before 4 o’élock ?—As 
a rule not, unless for instruction; there was certain 
instruction on the seamanship days which nae 

our landing. 

2477. Was it compulsory or optional to land at 
4 o’clock ?—Optional. 

2478. (Rev. O. Gordon.) But it is nearly dark at 
that time in winter ?—Yes, but we could amuse our- 
selves about the ship. 

2479. (Cupt. Graham.) I think you said that nite 
you joined the elder boys had a great deal of autho- 
rity, and used it for the advantage of the institution § ? 
—Yes. 

2480. What age were ‘Miese boys ?>—'They were’ very 
little older than the others.’ It’ is just us boys find 
their level ; they come to the front then. 

2481. None of them were older than 14 ‘at that 
time ?>—Some were as old as 144. 

2482. With reference to what you’ said about. ‘the 
discipline, and the petty officers haying charge of the 
boys, were they seamen petty officers, or the same 
style as the ship’s corporals of the present day ?—I 
should gay of the ship’s corporal stamp, corporals and 
masters at arms. 

2483. They were called serjeants ?—Yes, some 
were serjeants: of marines, but one, I'think, was a 
gunner’s mate. ‘I am not sure, but I think that two 
had been gunner’s mates. 

2484. Were they termed serjeants ?>— Yes. 

2485. Did the lieutenant of the day visit the studies 
during the study hours?—No, Mr. Inskip, the, lead- 
ing naval instructor, had the sole charge of the studies. 
I never recollect the lieutenant coming down at alll. 

2486. Where did you sleep on the “ Britannia ” 2 
On the lowest deck. 

2487. (Capt. Graham.) Were square scuttles: cut 
there ?—Yes. 

2488. Was it well ventilated ?—In ‘winter ver y 
well indeed. 

2489. How many were there ?—I do not recollect 
the number. 

2490. How close together were the hammocks ?— 


I think we each had 16 or 18 inches, but it might 


have been more. 

2491. Supposing these boys, whom you say entered 
the service at 14, had entered from good schools or 
public schools at the same age, do you think that when ~ 
they came to pass their examinations for lieutenants 
they would have been as well instructed ?—I should 
think if their education had been continued up to 14 
it would have been more thorough, and they would 
retain what they had been taught. 

2492. When they came to pass for lieutenants thiey 
would, you think, be as well instructed officers as 
those who had passed through the “ Britannia” ?— 

I should think so. 

2493. You have told us that some passed out with 
a first class at the time you passed out ?—Yes. | 

2494. How did they stand with respect to you 
when they came to pass their examination for sub- 
lieutenant ?~-The waste is so much, that I do not 
at present recollect any one that I passed out with 
passing. for sub-lieutenant about the same time as 
myself. 

2495. You do not know ?—No. 

2496. Taking those that passed with a first class 
out of the “Britannia” the term’ before you, or a 


‘ 
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year after, do, you. know what sort of examination 
they passed. for lieutenants ?—I should think that a 
boy who, got a first class ‘out, of the “ Britannia ” 
would, be ‘pretty nearly certain to get a first or second 
class at college ; it did not much matter what.sort of 
a hand he was at seamanship or gunnery, — 

_ 2497. But it would result beneficially at the end so 


* far. asppassing f for. lieutenant was concerned ?—I should 


think so. 

2498. In point, of. navigation and subjects of that 
sort, did jou find it a great, advantage having been in 
the “Britannia” ?—Nayigation I was always fond of, 
and I found it a great advantage in that respect ; 
when I went to sea I was able to commence at once 
and take any sights, and so on. 

2499. If you had been at a public school and at 
the end of your time there, you had gone into. a sea- 
going ship, do you think that you would have been 
equally so good a nayal officer ?—Yes, I think so; of 
course one would have missed the initiation into the 
seamanship part. of the work. 

2500, But you think, that you, would have arrived 
af that stage by the time you passed for lieutenant ?— 
Yes, I think so. 

2501. (Capt. the Hon, W. Carpenter.) Are you in 
favour of any special training for boys before they go 
into the service ?—I have not’thought very much 
about it, but I have always been of opinion that if a 
boy came from a public school, where. he had had as 


good and thorough an education as it was possible to 


give him up to the age of 14, he, would be better 
informed afterwards for it. I always feel the draw- 
back myself in the service, through my education 
being snubbed as it. were so early. 

2502. Would not that be the case with any boy if 
he went to sea at 14 ?—Mine was stopped at 12; at 
12 it was decided that I was to go to sea, and I was 
immediately crammed for the “ Britannia.” 

2503. You think it is more important for a hoy to 
get what he could at a public school instead of getting 
any special training for the servicé?—I think. so, 
although as I have said before I would not shorten 
the time actually at sea before he passes for lieu- 
tenant. 

2504. I think you have said. that out of the 
numbers of youngsters who joined the service about 
your time a great many left the service early in, life ? 
—Yes, before they reached the age to pass for lieu- 
tenants. 

2505. Do you think that the “Britannia” at that 
time acted as.a sieve to get rid of those who were not 
likely to turn out good officers ?—To the best of my 
recollection the discharges from the “ Britannia” were 
very few, the waste must have occurred between the 
time of leaving the “Britannia” and Deesine for 
lieutenant, about five years... 

2506. Have you had much to do with cadets com- 


“ing direct from the “ Britannia ” ?—Of late years very 


little indeed. . 

507. Have you turned your attention at all to the 
subject of having sea-going tr aining’ ships, men-of- 
war ?—-I have seen one and that is all; I have had 
no opportunity of judging whether it is a good thing 


: or ‘not. 


pgs 


~ 2508. (Mr. Vaughan.) How long before you passed 
your test examination did you receive your nomina- 
tion ; what time had you between passing your exa- 


mination. and receiving your nomination ?—I_ think 


about three months from the actual receipt, although 
I had been in a sort of way preparing for it for about 


“a year beforehand. 


2509. Did you go to-any special school to cram for 
- Six months ‘previously TI went to the Royal 
Naval School at. New Cross. 


bine 2510. ‘You would not call that a cramming school, I 


sup] 


ose ?— We were specially prepared for the service. 
‘2511. Could you say how many hours a day you 


_ worked to prepare for that examination during the 
‘six months you were there ; had you any special extra 


_ hours for it Towards the end of the time those boys 


- whio were’ tpoitie Bp 4 for examination would be ‘allowed , 
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to prepare specially in the evenings and at times out 
of the regular hours with a master who was sét aside - 
for the purpose, or who was kind’ enough, rather, to 
volunteer his services. 

2512. Could you give me any idea of the number 
of hours you were engaged preparing for that exa- 
mination :—I should think about eight hours a day. 

2513. The Penton Lsuppose, did not affect your 
health in any way?—lIt never affected mine; I'am 
afraid I never worked hard enough for it to do that. 

2514. (Mr. “Busk.) Will you look at the English 
examination in that paper (handing the same to the 
witness), and tell me whether you consider it more or 
less difficult than the one which you passed ?—Since 
I was ordered to come here, I have read these papers 
through, and I consider them very much more difficult 
than they were in my time. 

2515. Do you think the preparation which you 
gave yourself at the New Cross Naval School of eight 
hours a day would suffice to pass the examination as 
set on that paper ?—I think I should have had to be 
more careful in my preparation if I wanted to pass 
that, but I found no difficulty when I passed. ' 

2516. The preparation did not affect you in any 
way ?—No. 

2517. Do you think that the increased labour which 
is now required would be likely to have affected you ; 
you must have worked harder ?—I should have had 
to work harder, but I think I could have done so 
without affecting my health. 

2518. That is a harder examination than the one 
you passed ?—Decidedly. 

2519. Is that on account of the greater number of 
subjects or the extent to which those subjects are 
carried ?—The extent to which they are carried 
chiefly. I might say that one thing ‘appears to me to 
be very much increased, and that is the Scripture 
history knowledge. 

2520. Do you see any great advantage in retaining 
that in the course of study ?—-No, I do not. 

2521. Iti isa good deal of additional labour ?—Very 
much. 

2522. And you would find it a difficult addition ?>— 
Yes. 

2523. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) After leaving the 
if Britannia »” what ship were you in ?—The’ “ Nar- 
cissus.’ 

2524, For how many years did you serve in that 
ship ?—For rather more than four years. 

2525. How many midshipmen were in her besides 
yourself ?—We joined six of us youngsters straight 
from the “ Britannia” and there were about five or 
six, other midshipmen there. 

2526. You had a chaplain and naval instructor, I 
suppose ?—Yes, combined. 

°2527.. How many hours in the day did you read ?>— 
F rom after quarters in the morning, two hours in the 
morning, provided you were not wanted for boat duty 
or deck work. 

2528. Anything in the afternoon ?—We had other 
instruction, seamanship and gunnery, and so on. 

2529. What subjects were you instructed in there, 
did you continue to work at geometry, trigonometry, 
algebra, and so on?—Yes, arithmetic, trigonometry, 
algebra, navigation, and so on. 

2530. Besides learning seamanship on board that 
ship, do you think that you generally improved in 
those subjects ?—I should say not, personally’; I think 
I ought to say that I never liked them, and therefore 
never applied myself to them as much as 1 ought to 
have done ; others did perhaps. 

2531, When you left the ship where did you con- 
tinue your education ?—I went then “into the “ Vic- 
toria”” in the Mediterranean ; there the instruction was 
much more elaborate, but at that time I was approach- 
ing my time for sub-lieutenant, and’as the senior mid- 
shipmen were required on deck more, my attendance 
at study was not very great. 

2532. If a thoroughly good naval instructor had 
been on board the “ Narcissus,” was there any reason 
why the education there should not have been such as. 
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to have enabled you to make considerable progress in 


your studies ?—I do not think so. 

2533. You said that while you were on board the 
“ Britannia ” you learnt a considerable amount of sea- 
manship in consequence of the encouragement given 
to boating, sailing, and so on ?—Yes. 

2534. Special encouragement was given to those 
occupations ?——Yes, we had small pleasure boats which 
we used to row about in, and on half holidays we had 
races, and we were allowed to go out sailing with 
people to take charge of us ; those who had a taste 
for the sea and a love of it had plenty of opportunities 
afforded them. 

2535. Should you say that a greater number of 
cadets took exercise in. the boats than at cricket ?— 
Yes, for the greater part of the year we could not 
practise cricket, but we had boating the whole year. 

2536. Do you think that 50 per cent. would play at 
cricket in the summer time ?—We had a wretched 
little field in front of the hospital, and therefore it was 
not so popular as the boating: brick walls and con- 
victs on one side, and the hospital on the other, so it 
was not very pleasant. 

2537. (Capt. Graham.) You are a gunnery lieu- 
tenant, are you not ?>—Jl went through the course all 
but a fortnight, but threw it up to join the “ Amethyst” 
as first lieutenant to the Coast. 

2538. You did not find, although you had not had 
very much instruction from the naval instructors, that 
that interfered with your getting through that course ? 
—TI found a great deal of labour in picking up the 
theoretical part, and I did not stay to pass the exa- 
mination. 

2539. ( Chairman.) How did you prepare for pass- 
ing at the Naval College >—I was situated in rather a 
peculiar way. I got this death vacancy to lieutenant 
in the Mediterranean before I passed the college, so I 
passed the college as acting iieutenant. After passing 
for sub-lieutenant, I was mate of the upper deck of 
the “ Victoria,” and was seldom below, and I went 
from that to flag mate. I was seldom off deck from 
daylight to dark. Then I went as flag lieutenant in 
the sea-going squadron with Lord Clarence Paget, 
and suddenly I went home to pass the college. I had 
to present myself for examination seven days after 
arriving at the college, and failed by 40 marks. 

2540. How many ought you to have got ?—I ought 
to have got 600, so I lost three months’ time, and passed 
the next examination. 


2541. How long after that was the next examina- 


tion P—A month.” 
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2542. What did you do in that month ?—In that 
month [ worked up navigation. I found that I ‘was 
able to work it, being the thing that I was fondest 
of, practical and theoretical navigation, and I went 
into it entirely by myself and got full numbers for 
practical navigation, and a good many in theoretical, 
which put me through. It was curious to observe 
that the first time I presented myself for examifiation, 
I had not been before the French examiner; we 
usually had, at the college, French once a week or so, 
but the French examiner did not know me at all, and 
he gave me 20 marks ; but at the next examination, 
one month afterwards, not having studied French at 
all during the interval, I got 93 marks. If I had got 
93 before I should have passed, and should not have 
lost three months’ time. 

25438. (Capt. Graham.) It hinged upon the French? 
—So it appears. 

2544. (Capt. the Hon. W. Carpenter.) Supposing 
that we got our young officers from public schools 
direct into the service, would you then wish that they 
should come in at 14, or would you extend the age ? 
—I would wish very much if I had my time over 
again to be at a public school as long as possible, but 
still I would have five years at sea before passing for 
lieutenant; if that had been the case my general 
knowledge would have been wider. 

2545. You think you could have done without tha 
special training in seamanship which you had in the 
‘“‘ Britannia,” and could have made up for that after- 
wards P—Yes; I think so. ' 

2546. Do you think that an average boy would do 
so P—I think so. 

2547. (Chairman.) You would on no account dis- 
pense with the five years’ sea service in a sea-going 
ship for the midshipmen ?—No, certainly not. — 

2548. No other theoretical attainments could by 
any possible means in your opinion make up for what 
would be lost by the loss of that time at sea ?—That 
is my opinion; but perhaps 1 am rather biassed in 
favour of practical officers. 

2549, (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) What is the latest 
age at which you think an officer should begin that 
five years at sea ?—I do-not think that I would have 
it later than 14, because after that they would be very 
much more difficult to break in. 

2550. (Chairman.) You were in the Ashantee ex- 
pedition, [ think P—Yes. 

2551. What position did you hold on shore ?—I 
was adjutant of the Naval Brigade. 

2552. Did you go to Coomassie ?—Yes. 


The witness withdrew. 


ComMANDER GERARD Noet, R.N., called and examined. 


2553. (Chairman.) You are a commander in Her 
Majesty’s service on half pay ?/—Yes. 

2554, And you were made a commander for your 
services in the Ashantee expedition ?—I was. 

2555. When were you made a commander ?—Ou 
the 3lst of March last. . 

2556. How many years were you lieutenant ?— 
Seven years and 11 months—very nearly eight years. 


. 2557. What ships did vou serve in as lieutenant ?— 


I served as first lieutenant of the ‘‘ Rattler” in China 
for nearly three years, and, afterwards I went to the 
“ Excellent,” and went through a gunnery course in 
her. Iwas then appointed to the “ Minotaur,” Chan- 
nel flagship. 

2558. As gunnery officer ?—Yes ; after that I 
served a short time on board the “ Excellent,” and 
then I was appointed to the ‘‘ Active,” and went. out 
in her to the Coast. 

2559. Under whom ?—Under Sir William Hewett. 

2560. How many years were you sub-lieutenant ? 
—A little over two years; two years and six weeks. 

2561. Were you educated for. the navy on board, 
the ‘‘ Britannia” ?—I was. 

2562. How long were you on board the “ Bri- 
tannia ” ?—I was actually on board the “ Britannia” 


- 


‘a little over three months. 1 was on her books nearly 


five months, but we had eight weeks’ leave ; that was 
during the time they changed ships, and the “ Tlus- 
trious” was done away with. 
2563. At Portsmouth ?—Yes, at Portsmouth. 
2564. Where were you educated before you joined 
the “ Britannia” ?—I was at for some years, 


as J was very nearly entering the service two years 


before I actually did. 

2565. How many years. were. you. at —-—— ?— 
Three and a quarter years. 

2566. At what age did you enter the service ?—At 
13 years and 9 months. 

2567. Do you recollect how long before you en- 
tered the service you got your nomination ?—I do 
not; two months, I should think, but I do not remem- 
ber the exact dates. 

2568. Do you recollect the number of other boys 
that passed into the navy at the same time as you 
did ?—I do not remember the exact number, but I 
should think about 22 or 23, possibly 25. & 

2569. Have you looked at these papers. (handing 
the examination papers of the “ Britannia” to the 
witness)? —I have just glanced through them; I 
have not had much time to look into them. 
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2570; Would you look at the entry examination 
papers, and tell us whether they bear any relation to 
the examination which you passed when you entered 
Her Majesty’s service ?—At that time we had two 
examinations, one for boys under 14, between 13 and 
14, and another for boys over 14 years of age, between 
14 and 14, o 

257\. Examinations of a different nature ?——Quite 
SO. 

2572. Of what year are you speaking ?—-December 
1858. From what I can remember, I should say that 
the present, examination was, if anything, more diffi- 
cult than that for the boys under 13, and perhaps 
less difficult than that for boys over 14. 

2573. Which examination did you pass ?—-The one 
for boys under 14. 

2574. Were you always intended for the navy, and 
had you been specially educated at for that 
purpose ?—Yes. 

2575. Was the course of instruction adopted with 
you different from that which it would have been if 
you had not been intended for the navy ?--Oh, yes, 
there was part of the school which was under a master 
who brought the boys forward on purpose for the 
navy. 

2576. Do you recollect how many hours a day you 
worked ?—-No. | i 

2577. You were not overworked ?——-No; we had a 
very excellent master at that time. Dr. suc- 
ceeded in passing nearly every one of his candidates. 
I think during the whole time I was there, only two 
were turned back. 

2578. Have you had much to do with the cadets 
from the “ Britannia” of late years in your positions 
as gunnery lieutenant and first licutenant ?’—Very 
little, except on board the ‘‘ Minotaur.” I was two 
years there, but most of the cadets or the younger 
midshipmen were coming from the sea-going training 
ships. 

2579. Then you hardly feel qualified to give an 
opinion as to the state of their education, { suppose, 
as to whether or not they appeared to recollect what 
they had previously learnt ?—I have had very little, 
if any, opportunity of judging by visiting the “ Bri- 
tannia,” or observing the boys afterwards on board 
ship. I have not been in a position to judge. 

2580. Did the boys appear to you to be strong and 
healthy, and so forth, when they came from the “ Bri- 
tannia ” ?>—Yes, 

2581. Like other boys >—Yes. 

2582. Like those who came from 
stance ?—Yes, they were very much alike. 

2583. They were none the worse for anything they 
had undergone on board the “ Britannia ” ?—I think 
not. 

2584. I think you said that you had not had time 
to look at these papers ?—I only got them yesterday 
morning, and I have just glanced over them. 

2585. You do not feel yourself in a position to 
offer any opinion as to whether they are or not too 
much to expect from boys of that age >—My opinion 
is that they are very much to expect from boys who 
have been trained at different schools; but if they 
have been through a course of study for the purpose 
of passing an examination on subjects. of this nature, 
I do not see that they are. . 

2586. That is to say, with special text-books p—Yes, 
they might not then be too much. There are some 
things which I do not think it is quite necessary to 
teach naval officers. I see that they are required to 
answer questions which require a reference to Shake- 
speare, and it is my opinion that boys at that age 
have not sufficient time to study Shakespeare, if they 
are required to learn professional and mathematical 
subjects. 

2587. Are there any other points in the examina- 
tion papers which have caught your attention ?— 
There are some of the questions in geography, too, 
which seem to refer more to geology than geography, 
I think, For instance, question 5, at page 33, “ De- 
‘« scribe fully igneous and aqueous rocks, and give a 
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* section of the earth’s crust, with proper explana- 
“ tion.” 

2588. That is in the text-books ?-—-Of course that 
makes a great deal of difference; but looking at these 
questions without knowing that, they appear some- 
what ridiculous. 

2589. There are 14 subjects in the final examina- 
tion. You have objected to the literature ?—Yes; I 
think it is most necessary that there should be an 
examination in grammar. 

2590. Would you leave out any of the subjects ?-— 
I think not. 

2591. Would you, looking at the time which they 
take, modify them at all?—I have not sufficiently 
examined them to be able to say exactly, but I think 
that under the present system they are not more than 
sufficient. 

2592. What do you mean by “ the present system” ? 
—The present regulations, two years on board a 
stationary training ship. After two years of the very 
best part of a boy’s life having been spent there, I 
think that he ought to be able to pass a very stiff 
examination. 

2593. You were only three months in the training 
ship, I think ?—I was only actually on board three 
months. I ferget the date of my joining, but it was 
some time in the middle of February, and I left on the 
19th of May. 

2594. You are hardly in a position to give an 
opinion from personal experience as to the relative 
merits of a training ship and a school, simply as a 
place for the acquisition of learning ?—JI think myself 
that one might be as good as the other. I do not 
think there is much difference between the two; 
you have got the boys more in hand on board ship 
perhaps. 

2595. You think the discipline of the boys on board 
a quasi man-of-war is advantageous in that respect ?— 
To a certain extent, but I object to the length ot time 
on board a training ship; my idea is that the boys 
should be entered much later. 

2596. Much later in life ?—-Yes, much. later in life. 

2597. Up to what agef—I would enter the ‘boys 
between 14 and 15. 

2598. And then ?—I would let them be examined 
on entry in a stiff mathematical examination ; having 
entered they should go to a training ship or college 
for six or eight months, 

2599. You think whether it is a training ship or a 
training college is a matter of indifference ?—Yes, 
that is a matter of indifference; during that time they 
would be taught that which they cannot learn very 
well at a public school, namely, practical navigation 
and nautical astronomy. I think that any boy after 
passing a severe mathematical examination would be 
equal to obtaining sufficient knowledge in the few 
subjects that would be necessary to complete his eda- 
cation. 

2600. Would you speak more definitely, do you 
mean practical navigation as shown in a college sheet ? 
—Yes, as shown in the college‘sheet, and the use of 
instruments, chart drawing, and the elements of sea- 
manship ; they should also obtain a slight idea of the 
different gun drills ; that is the sort, of thing I mean. 

2601. And you think that six or eight months 
would be sufficient for all that ?—Yes, I think so. 
You must remember that the boys would be of a more 
advanced age than at present. I also think that for 
the examination for entry they should have a larger 
proportion of nominations than at present. 

2602. I do not quite understand that, what is it 
you object to?—In the examinations for entry not 
only should they enter later in life, but a larger pro- 
portion of nominations should be given. 

2603. You mean to say that if 20 cadets are wanted 
60 should be nominated instead of 40 ?—Yes. 

2604. Then you are in favour of competitive exa- 
mination on a still larger scale than at present exists ? 
—Exactly so, so as to raise the standard if possible of 
the successful candidates. 
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2605. Thenyow think thatthe. boy: who: winssat a 
competitive examination is necessarily the best"boy for 
Her Majesty’s service ?—It greatly depends’ upon the 
examination. I think» what is tequired for a naval 
officer is a thoroughly mathematical mind; if you could 
enter a lot of boys who promised to turm out good 
mathématical men, you could not do better.’ 

2606. You would not have any. other test than a 
mathematical one, would you omit French ?—I would 
not omit French, but the examination should be prin- 
cipally a mathematical one. Of course! French, Latin, 
and several other subjects should also be included. 

2607. What other subjects ?——Minor subjects, such 
as Scripture history, geography, grammar, and so-on, 
but they should all be considered.as minor subjects to 
the mathematics. 

2608. You would have a very much more stringent 
test of competitive examination than exists at pre- 
sent 2—Yes, and take the boys at a greater age. 

2609. Begin at two years later in life ?—Quite so. 

2610. You would have a more widely extended 
scale of competition >—Yes. I should make it answer 
very nearly to what is at present the final examina- 
tion in a training ship. 

2611. You would substitute this competitive exa- 
mination, which you propose at the age of 14, for the 
training now in force on board the “ Britannia” ?— 
Yes. 

2612. But you would supplement that by a course 
of eight or nine months in a stationary training ship 
or a college ?—Yes. 

2613. Where you would have these young men or 
boys taught to work a college sheet, some elements: of 
seamanship, and also gunnery ?—Yes. . 

2614. I think that is what you mean ?—That.is 
as nearly as possible it. I would teach them also the 
use of instruments and chart drawing. 

2615. Then having finished this nine months’ course 
at the college, what would you next) recommend ?— 
That they should go for one year, or about that time, 
to a sea-going training ship. 

2616. That would bring your boy up to 15 or 16 
years of age ?—An average of 16 years of age. 

2617. And what then ?—I would then send him to 
& sea-going ship. 

2618. For how long? the amount of time in the 
sea-going ship is very much the essence of the whole 
thing ?>—It would be about three years. 

2619. You adhere to the age of 19 as the necessary 
age for examination ’—Yes. 

2620. Then you’ think that one year im a train- 
ing ship, and’three years in a sea-going man-of-war, 
where this young officer would have to perform the 
ordinary duties of a midshipman,’ would so qualify 
him as to enable him’ to pass’ as sub-lieutenant, or to 
take charge of one of Her Majesty’s ships by either 
day or night ?>—Yes. 

2621. Would you be satisfied to let one trained in 
that way only take charge of your ship at night ?— 
There is a provision in all this that would be neces- 
sary. I would make the regulations such as would 
make it necessary for a midshipman to pass very ex- 
cellent examinations in order to complete his time 
at TS. e 
2622. Do you think that, upon the average; three 
years’ experience at sea is sufficient to qualify a young 
officer to take charge of one of Her Majesty’s ships at 
night ?—I think it is as much soas it has been hitherto 
with two years on board a training ship, which brings 
them up to an average of 14}. 

2623. Fourteen years and 10 months is the aver- 
age ?Another thing is, the average on my plan would 
be over 19 years of age, it would be only the boys 
who passed very excellent examinations that would 
make time either on board a training ship or a sea- 
going ship, in order to complete their time at, 19 years 
of age. men 

2624. Do you consider that passing a very excellent 


examination in any course which could be set, would | 


be a substitute for the experience at sea which a young 
officer should have to enable him properly to take 
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charge ‘ofone of Her Majesty’s ‘ships 7441p think) if is 
very proper that you should:say ‘‘ should have,” because 
I-do not find that they: have it. (9 60 jo iyn 4 its 
2625. Still you think it-is. desirable?—I would 
insist. ‘upon, their {being this whole year at sea. “I 
think that would do more:good than has been done for 
many years now. You very often come across ‘a 
young officer who has never seen a ship tacked with- 
out steam up. Nowadays if it was a compulsory thing 
ora recognised thing that all these young officers, mid- 
shipmen or cadets, whilst under training should be ‘a 
year on board. a training ship, I. think it would be 
very much to theiriadvantage. siht bht 
2626. Have. you remarked in your service lately 
that the midshipmen and officers who have had. the 
advantage of serving in the flying squadron have gained 
much by it ?—A great deal, I think, VY) ce 
2627. Do you ‘consider that the training of lieu- 
tenants as well as of sub-lieutenants and midshipmen 
on board those ships of the flying squadron is ex- 
tremely valuable to Her Majesty’s service ?—L think 
it is extremely valuable. | it's 
2628. You. ‘said just: now. that a number of .young 
officers who had not had, that advantage had never 
seen a ship tacked without the aid of steam ?—There 
are several officers.in the service who have passed 
for lieutenants without. . , fey 
2629. Do ycu think, upon any possible system, 
the necessary information could be obtained by only. 
three years’ service at sea?—-I look upon it in 
this way. If the boys entered later it can be con-) 
sidered to a very great extent that their mathematical 
education is complete before they actually enter the 
service. I should not»attempt to increase their know- 


-ledge of the subjects in which they pass on entry, 


until they had the opportunity of going to the Naval 
College. ‘Those subjects’ should be kept up, but no 
attempt should be made to advance. upon them. I 
think by that plan more time could be given to ad+ 
vancing them in the professional knowledge that is 
required of them. cesierls 
2630. Such as seamanship, discipline, and gunnery ? 
—Yes, first of all on board the training ship their duty 
would be to learn all the theory that is required of 
them as naval officers. On board the sea-going train« 
ing ship their principal duty would be to learn the 
ropes and spars, and so on, and the manual seaman- 
ship, and then their duty on board the vessels to which 
they were appointed afterwards would be to learn their 
duty as officers. It appears tome at present that the 
principal time of these boys is devoted to learning 
what they ought to have learnt before they joined 
the service. Q es 
2631. Learning what ?--Mathematics. 


2632. Do. you mean. the time on board the sea- 
going ships >—Yes ;_ they are under a naval instructor 
the greater part of their time ; they are not exactly 
taught so, but they are led to believe that the naval 
instructor’s work is more important than either sea- 
manship or gunnery, and the consequence is that - 
they deyote more time and trouble to it, and they 
neither become sailors nor gunners. On board the 
“ Minotaur,” I believe, the average work with the 
naval instructor (according to Captain Goodenough), 
was about, first of all seven, and afterwards it was in- 
creased. to 10} hours a week, while their instruction 


_in seamanship, I forget the exact number, but, I think, 
-it,was about 24 hours and gunnery about one hour 


a week. Now I do not think that that is a right 
state of things, gad I do not think it isa right way 
to. bring our offifers up. I think that their profes- 
sional knowledge is of more importance than it appear, 
to be thought by the authorities at present. 

2633. I gather from what you have said that you 
think the present system. rather tends to. encourage 
inthe minds of the young gentlemen the idea that 
to.be a sailor is not the first object ?—I think so, __, 

2634. (Capt. Graham.) When in the “ Illustrious ” 
did you get- numbers for. seamanship ?—I wasi. on 
board the -“‘ Britannia,” though on the books.of, the 
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5 ‘Hlustrious ? ae was al: i Sesion in ‘seaman- 
ship. | ob hetastr sin meried et 


2635. And: ‘is ‘counted towards. your: number ue 


marks Pe—Yese)i 

| 2636. So. that it, sisigiit affect poun time: in the ser- 
vice afterwards ?++Yes. ' “ 

. 2687. You. have'stated that Ot leaving schocl you 
? viould send ‘a cadet to a training ship or*a naval 
college for:eight months ?—Yes. 
1 2638.° Supposing he went toa training ‘ship! at once 
without going to- this college, could) he “not learn in 
the training ship afloat all that you would expect, him 
to. learn at: college, or in the training ship in a har- 
bour?—I think: it.:would be <better to ‘have a sta- 


tionary training ship for the first period of training, if 


only just to introduce the boy to the service and:teach 
him the ropes and knotsand splices, which. a boy 
would be utterly adrift)in if sent to sea at once. 

2639: You would have a rigged noses 'y dca 
ship ?—I would have models. 

12640. ‘Would. not you"have these rane in a trains 
ing ship afloat ?—TI think that ‘the boys would be ‘sea- 
sick and upset and one thing and another, and it would 
be a new part of the work: epi bee would find a 
difficulty in learning. 

2641. According: to! your pin if he went ite a 
stationary ship at first! he would have to go into’a 
sed-goine training ship ‘afterwards, so that his sea 
sickness would have to come later ?—Then he has not 
so much to learn’; sea sickness is’ part» of his educa- 
tion, and is a thing which he has to get over;he 
would have very little to trouble him. © What I think 
is rather a bad point in a seasgoing training ship is, 
that there is so much’ school ;' they were always at 
school, and you could not make them iearn ‘any 
schooling, nor could you teach them seamanship. 

2642. Have you ever entertained the. idea of boys 
coming direct into the: service from public or good 
schools ?—-I have entertained the idea, but I am very 
glad I did not myself. 

2643. You think ‘there is\an advantage in going 
through a course of training ?—Yes. 

2644. Do you think that if boys remained at school 
until they were 14 or 144 years’ of age and then 
came direct into the service, by the time they came to 


pass at 19 that ‘special training would have ‘been of, 


any special advantage’ to ther ?—T think it would in 
some cases, certainly. ‘If a boy liked I have no doubt 
that he could learn as much on board a sea-going ship 
as-he-would if he had'gone through ‘a training ship, 
but I think on: the other hand that ¢ as =. fellow | might 
learn nothing. | ( 

2645. Now I sped with ‘reference to'coming from 
publie schools direct into the service. “Do you think 
that a young officer, when he’ comes to’pass his exa- 
mination for lieutenant, would be ‘very much further 
advanced by having gone through this special train- 
ing ?JIn what way do you mean +? Do you mean in 
a mathematical course ? 

* 2646.: ‘Generally, ag an effieiGnt naval | esthiase of 
course, by remaining at that public or good school, ‘he 
gains a great deal of informatioi which he would not 
gain if’ he'had passed perhaps the last two years‘in a 
special training ship ‘for the service. Do you think 
that by the time he was 19 or 19} year's of’ age, and 
came to’ pass ‘for lieutenant, he would find ‘himself 
further advanced ‘in~a. general way, and’ a\ better 
officer, by having passed through a course of training ? 
I think so. 


2647. Do you think that afterwards, we will say , 


when he becomes a commander or captain, he will 
find that two years. spent at'a public school would 
have been an advantage to him'?—Do you mean ¢én- 
tering at 14, and then having two and a half years’on 
board a training ship ? 

- 2648, Supposing he devotes’ from 12 to 14° to 
pean study, for the service, and supposing he comes 
oa a public’ school direct into the service, without 

having gone. through the,“ Br itannia” ?—I think it 
is necessary, if he does, that, that he should ¢ go through 
a Concent amount of 1 raining... * 
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2649.. Now suppose this, that,one boy enters from 
a public school at the age of 14, and. another boy goes 
to the: Britannia.’?: before 14, and they both. pass at 
19 for lieutenants ;.:presuming: them! to be of equal 
ability, do you! think that: the boy going through the 
training! course has: a ‘special »advantage) over: the 
other ?—I: do not ‘think. he has. . I. think the: public 
school would give a boy a more sound mowed on 
general subjects. 4 

2650. You think that’ bythe time they come to 
pass for lieutenants ‘they are on: an equality ?—Yes, 
if for the next five: en they undertook the same 
course. 
“2651, Incafter life, 10 years after vrais, when they 
happen to become commanders or lieutenants, do’ you 
think the: two years in wpublic school will tell then ?— 
If you will let me say so, I think that the boys under 
the plan:which I have: just: proposed would be better 
fitted ‘for naval: officers iat any time you like.to take 
afterwards than they are at the present time ‘by the 
present system. There is: another reason for what I 
propose, and that is, by examining boys on entry at 
such ian early age as 12 or 13 you do not arrive at 
what the boys’ real capacities 'are\; their minds are 
not formed, and the consequence: is that.you take in 
a lot of boys which it is very difficult to get-rid of 
afterwards, and those boys may turn i to have very 
little brains)at all. 

2652. You want some place to weed them ?—Yes, 
and I would sooner weed them at 14 years of age. 


2653. My question’ was with reference to the two 
yedts spent on board the “ Britannia,” from 12’ to 14, 
whether boys coming into the’ service at the age of 
14 from a public school would’ at 19 be quite-as far 
advanced as those who had spent’ two years in 
specially training: for the navy. You think at 19 
they would be on an equality ?—Looking at them in 
every point of view, I think they would be on an 
equality ; perhaps they would be better for having the 
uniform on for a short time longer. 


2654. (Cgpt. the Hon. W. Carpenter.) In the 
scheme you have sketched out would your boys come 
direct from the public schools, or would they go through 
any eramming process before entry ?—Certainly not 
crammed, it would be infinitely beiter if you could 
get them straight fr om a public school, and the exami- 
nation should be so conducted as not in the least to 
encourage cramming. 

2655. If you put your examination at such a high 
pitch would not that be a direct encouragement to 
cramming?—TI think it greatly depends upon the 
nature of the examination ; if you give a wide scope 
and judge of the boys in a more general way I do not 

think that cramming would be of any use. I take it’ that 

a two years’ course on board a training ship with well 
known text books encourages cramming a great deal 
more than if you gave the boys a good open general 
examination .and encouraged them to come straight 
from, the public schools. 

2656. You would insist upon a high knowiedge of 
mathematics ?— Yes. 

_ 2657. And also French ?—-I’ think 
Latin‘ are certainly most useful. 


2658. Beyond. those: subjects. you would open the 
door to any kind. of instruction which had been given 
previously ?—I have not quite matured my idea, upon 
this subject, and I have not had much to do with these 
examinations, but I think it would be better if you 
made some of these subjects compulsory. 

2659. Do you think you could meet your object 
by corfining yournominations to certain good standard 
schools P—I do not think’ that at ally L think that the 
boys should: be encouraged’ to go to public schools. T 
would notnominate boys of the public schools only. 

2660. Supposing you were to give somany nomina- 
tions to good standard public schools, would you then 
avoid the danger of the boys being crammed at cram- 
ming establishments do you, think I think that ‘is 
tather! a difficult question, but’ I' think ‘that parents 
should: be encouraged’ to send their boys’ to ‘ptiblic 
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schools by offering appointments to boys that were 
well up in the school and one thing and another. 

2661. Still the object of the parents would be that 
their sons should pass ?—Quite so. 

2662. After the boys have gone through their 
eight months’ training on board a stationary training 
ship, what description of sea-going ‘training ship 
would you have for them; should she be a man-of- 
war or simply a training ship in seamanship ?—I 
think she should be a man-of-war. One thing I would 
suggest would be that not more than 20 boys should 
be sent to one ship. Ido not think it is possible to 
train boys in such large numbers. I think that some 
of our small frigates or large spar deck corvettes 
would do. 

2663. They should be special training ships ?— 
Yee: 

2664. Performing the duties of men-of-war ?—I 
think not ; their principal duties should be for train- 
ing cadets. 

2665. Should they have a full complement of men, 
and should the routine be the same as is carried on on 
board a man-of-war, or should they be simply train- 
ing ships, with sufficient hands to work them ‘with 
the cadets ?—I think they should have sufficient hands 
to work them training the cadets. 

2666. You mean simply a sea-going training ship 
and not a man-of-war, in the common acceptance of 
the word ?—Quite so. 

2667. I think in your scheme that you have 
sketched out, that no young officers taking the time 
spent on board a sea-going training ship and an ordi- 
nary man-of-war, should have less than four years at 
sea '—About four years. 

2668. That would be only with those who obtained 
first-class certificates ?—That would be least time. 

2669. Those would be the persons who passed the 
best examinations ?— Yes. : 

2670. Therefore the average time would be more 
extended /—Up to five or five and a half years. 

2671. Are you aware that the principle of the late 
sea-going training ships was not only to carry on the 
instruction of the young gentlemen already begun 
in the stationary training ship, but also to give them 
as it were a model man-of-war with the ordinary 
routine and internal economy of a fully manned sea- 
going cruiser, so that they should not only learn their 
duties as seamen, but also as officers >—I know that the 
vessels were doing man-of-war duty and taking their 
part as men-of- war, but I was not aware that it was 
actually for the training of the cadets. 

2672. Do you attach any importance to that object ? 
—I think that hitherto it may have been very neces- 
sary, but when certain times are appointed, as I sug- 

gest, for the different trainings, I think that teaching 
these young gentlemen duty on board a man-of-war 
might be deferred until they were sent to a regular 
sea-going ship. 

2678. In point of fact the training ship should be a 
ship to teach them seamanship, and they should learn 
their duty as officers afterwards ?—Yes. 

2674. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) You object to every- 
thing that would lead to the cramming of boys ?— 
Certainly. . 

2675. By your scheme I gather that you would give 
the boys at the age of 144 a severe examination in 
mathematics, and an examination in French, Latin, 
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Seripture history, and geography ; do you not con- 
sider that, mathematics being neglected to a certain 
extent at great schools, such an examination would 
lead to the boys being sent to crammers even to a 
greater extent than at present. We found on board 
the “ Britannia”* that even for the examination they 
have now on entrance, about 70 per cent. of the boys 
had been prepared at crammers’ establishments ?—I 
do not know very much about the public schools, but 
I should not have thought that mathematics were 
neglected at most of the principal ones. 

2676. Very elementary mathematics are perhaps 
not neglected, but mathematics which are at all diffi- 
cult are; you mentioned such mathematics as would 
bring out the best boys.—You could not expect boys 
to be very well up in mathematics. 

2677. Particular attention isnot paid to mathe- 
matics generally at schools, and the great schools of 
the country are more classical than mathematical 
‘They are more classical, no doubt, but I think there 
might be some way of encouraging the public schools 
to bring the boys forwards ; there is no doubt that 
mathematics should play the principal part in the 
education of a boy for the service. 

2678. Do you not think that if you examined a boy 
of 144 years of age severely in mathematics it would 
inevitably lead to cram ?—I can hardly answer that. 

2679. I think you said that you would increase the 
number of nominations very much; give 70 nomina- 
tions for 20 vacancies >I would increase the number 
I said. 

2680, That would raise the standard of the exami- 
nation you know ?—Yes. 

2681. And therefore lead to severer training p— 
Quite so. 

2682. Do you think that a severe competitive 
examination is desirable for a boy at the early age 
of 14 ?—I would make the proviso that is made in the 
circular, that boys taking a certain number of marks 
should have another nomination. 

2683. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) Do you not think it 
is bad for a boy of that age to undergo such a great 
strain ?—I think that by a judicious examination you 
would be able to pick out the boys that are the highest 
or best up, but Ido not see that it is necessary that 
you should inerease the strain in any way. 

2684. If you increase the number of nominations 
that would increase the strain; it would be more 
difficult to get among the first 20 out of 70 than the 
first 80 out of 40 ?—Yes, it would be more difficult. 

2685. And as you increase the difficulty so you 
increase the strain upon the boys ; they always try to 
work up to the required standard ?—I am afraid I am 
not sufficiently well up in the subject to say; perhaps 
it would be bad. Ido not know, still I think that in 
the entry examination the great test of all should be 
applied. : 

2686. (Chairman.) That is under the system you 
propose ?—Yes, at present it would be impossible, 
they are too young; from 124 to 144 years of age a 
boy at a good school learns more than he does at any ~ 
time in his life, I should think. 

2687. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) Do you think that 
there isa great difference in the power of a boy’s 
mind at the ages of 124 and 144 ?—I think so; I do 
not think that the average of boys’ minds are formed 
much before 12 years of age, if then even. 


The witness withdrew. 


A. W. Scurorprr, Esq., B.A., R.N., called and examined. 


A, W. 2688. (Chairman.) You are a naval instructor in tam Bruce; the next was the “Terrible,” Captain 
Schroeder, Her Majesty’s service ?—I am. Coode; the next ship was the “Endymion,” Captain 
fag, mn? 2689. How long have you filled that position?—I Lacy. 


have been now about six years in the service. 


2693. Of the flying squadron ?—Yes. Then the 


2690. Are you uot a graduate of one of the Uni- 
versities >—Yes, of Cambridge. 

2691. What ships have you served in?—I have 
served in six ships. 

2692. Will you give the names of those ships and 
the captains ?-~The first ship was the “ Niger,” Cap- 


“Immortalité,” first Captain Sullivan, and the latter 
part of the commission Captain Graham ; then the 
“ Pembroke,” Captain Watson. ‘ 

2694. At Sheerness ?—Yes. And then the “ Duna 
can,” Captain Watson, at Sheerness also. 
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2695. Are you employed at this moment ?—I am. 
I belong to the “ Duncan” now, but I am employed 
at the Royal Naval College at Greenwich temporarily. 

2696. You have no duties as naval instructor on 
board the “Duncan”?—Yes, from time to time 
we have midshipmen, and when they are there I 
instruct them. I conduct the examinations of men 
- entering for ship’s corporals and masters at arms also. 

2697. Whai are your duties at Greenwich ?—-I have 
been assisting im giving instruction to the sub-lieu- 
tenants, and at present I am assisting the Director of 
Education in tabulating certain results of the exami- 
nations lately held at the Naval College. 

2698. In which of the ships you have served in 
had you the greatest number of midshipmen under 
instruction ?—-I think in the “ Endymion.” 

2699. How many had you there ?—If I remember 
rightly, either 21 or 22. 

2700. How many of those youths had come lately 
from the ‘“‘ Britannia”’ ?— None of them. 

2701. In the “Immortalité” had you any that 
came straight from the “ Britannia” ?—I do not think 
there were any. At that time the training ships 
* Bristol” and “ Ariadne” were employed, and any 
young gentlemen who came to me came from those 
training ships. 

2702. The sea-going training ships? — Yes, the 
$ea-going training ships. 

2703, Did you find these young gentlemen well 
grounded in their mathematical knowledge ?—I cannot 
say that they were well grounded, 

2704. Should you say that they were fairly well 
grounded ?—I should like to have seen a little-:more 
theoretical knowledge. 

2705. In what respect ?—I mean that I should like 
to have seen them understand better the principle of 
the problems, and of the rules which they employed. 

2706. Do you happen to recollect what classes any 
of these young gentlemen had taken on leaving the 
« Britannia?”’—I do not remember what classes they 
took. 

2707. There was no marked difference between 
them ?—There was avery great difference in their 
knowledge. 

2708. You do not recollect whether you had any 
first-class boys amongst them ?—I rather fancy there 
must have been. 

2709, (Rev. O. Gordon.) Had you to begin again 
with their instruction in any cases; did they seem to 
have forgotten pretty nearly all that they had learned ? 
—Answering that question I may say that in joining 
a ship, one finds the pupils at various stages of pro- 
gress, and the great object in view is to enable them 
to pass their examinations; if you have a youngster 
who has been some years at sea, and his sub-lieu- 
tenant’s examination is near at hand, you must pay 
attention to those subjects in which he has to pass. 
If I commenced giving them instruction in algebra 
and trigonometry I found that they always complained 
that they had not to pass in those subjects. 

2710. Still they could not go on with the higher 
subjects if they were ignorant of those ?—They could 
not, but of course one does the best one can; in those 
days I used to do the best I could to enable them 
to pass their examination, which I thought was justice 
to them. . 

2711, (Capt. Graham.) Have you seen those 
papers of the “ Britannia” ?—Thave seen the exa- 
mination papers of the “ Britannia.” (The examina- 
tion papers of the “ Britannia” were handed to the 
witness.) I think I have seen these papers. 

2712. Do you think those are more difficult papers 
than should be set to boys at that age considering 
the course of study they have gone through ?--On 

looking over these papers my impression was that 
_ they were too difficult considering the time allowed 
for the study of subjects and the age of the students. 

2713. There are 14 different papers there ; do you 
consider that the number of subjects might be re- 
duced ?—I think that many of these subjects, such as 
geography, history, grammar, literature, and physics 
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could not well be struck off the list, because J think 
they are so important in forming a man’s mind; if a 
man simply studied mathematics, his mind would be- 
come more or less warped; I think that general 
education is very much to be desired for a naval 
officer. 

2714. Taking into consideration the age at which 
these boys have to pass, do you still think that the 
number of subjects, 14, should be adhered to ; the exa- 
mination occupies altogether I believe about eight 
days ?—I think I would reduce the amount of mathe- 
matics ; as for the other subjects I have never read 
these papers with sufficient care to form an opinion 
upon those: points, but I should certainly be sorry to 
see either geography, history, grammar, or physics 
struck off the list. 

2715. Would you reduce the number of questions, 
taking into consideration the time that the boys are 
under examination ?—I should have to read the papers 
very carefully before I could pass an opinion as to the 
actual time required for each of these various papers. 
I should have to work out many of the questions, for 
instance, in order to be able to form a judgment. 

2716. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) Do you not think that 
14 different subjects is a very large number for a boy of 
the age of 15 to be examined in at one time ?—It 
is a very large number of subjects to be examined in at 
one time. I thought that the question related more 
to the course of study pursued; not the amount of 
work done at the examination. 

2717. (Capt. Graham.) I meant with reference to 
the length of the examination, which occupies eight 
days ?—I misunderstood you. I thought your remarks 
applied to the subjects studied. I think it is a very 
heavy and severe examination, and I should say that 
an examination of this length would be a very great 
strain upon the mind of a boy of that age. 

2718. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) To carry at the same 
time so many different subjects >—Yes, it would be a 
very great strain upon the mind even of a person of 
a more advanced age. ; 

2719. (Mr. Busk.) You are not aware of the com- 
parative number rejected at that examination, or of 
the numbers that come into the different classes >—I 
am not informed as to that. 

2720. (Capt. Graham.) Speaking from your expe- 
rience in sea-going ships with reference ,to midship= 
men, do you consider that they have sufficient time to 
themselves for recreation >—No, I think that on board 
ship a midshipman’s time is too much occupied with 
various instructions and duties. I do not think that 
he has that time to himself which every one should 
have. 

2721. (Chairman.) You think he is too much 
harrassed by work ?—I think that would be a proper 

pression. I think everyone should have a certain 
amount of time to follow his own pursuits, for in- 
stance, quiet reading or some amusement. I consider 
that a great deal of instruction would be gained in 
that way. 

2722. From your experience on board ship how 
much time in the day has a midshipman for quiet 
pursuits or amusements of any description >—Very 
little indeed. 1 should say they hardly haye any time 
to themselves excepting in the evening’ when they 
are tired. 

2723. And would rather go to sleep than do any- 
thing else >—Yes. 

2724, (Capt. the Hon. W. Carpenter.) I think you 
said that you have found that the cadets. when they 
first came to you were not well grounded in mathe- 
mathics ?—Yes, but I have had no experience of 
cadets coming from the “Britannia” direct, except- 
ing lately. I can merely speak with reference to five 
whom I had to instruct. 

2725. Did you find those five were well grounded ? 
—If I had been asked, could they pass this examina- 
tion, and were they up to these questions, I should 
say they were not. 

2726. When I say “well grounded,” I do not 
speak with reference to the extent of their knowledge, 
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but had they been well taught so that they should re- 
tain what they had been taught >My impression is, 
that if they had known more theory, if the extent of 
their knowledge had been less, but more thorough as 
regards theory, it would have been better. 

2727. Can you give any reason for that wat of 
thoroughness. you have found in’ them ?—The only 
reason that I ican give is, that I think too much is 
attempted. I think if less were attempted and the 
theory more gone into it would be better. 

2728. What do you mean by saying “if less were 
attempted” ?—Take trigonometry: for’ instance. If 
they were not to go so far as they do ‘now and study 
more carefully what they dogo into. 

2729. (Capt. the Hon. W. Carpenter.) May the 
Committee understand that you mean ‘that’ you would 
lower the subjects generally, and also reduce the 
number of subjects so as to bring them within the 
reach of an average boy’s intellect >—As regards re- 
ducing I would not reduce the number of subjects 
studied, but reducing the number of subjects in which 
a candidate is examined at one time is very desirable. 
I think when I spoke of reducing, I was referring 
more particularly to the mathematical part, as that 
is a subject in which I have to instruct the young 
gentlemen when they come to me. 

2730. You would reduce the examination in mathe- 
matics to such a point that they should be well 
grounded, and you could from that point give them a 
thorough knowledge >—I would reduce the amount of 
mathematics studied and endeavour to attend to the 
theory more. 

2731. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) By attending to theory 
more, I presume, you desire to see “that the boys 
have a more thorough comprehension of the rules and 
principles of elementary mathematics P—Yes, that is 


‘ complained to me ‘of the amount of work. 
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what I- mean, that they should: ate epee ‘the basi 
o- and the reasons of the rules: uf 


' 2732. You would desire to ‘see the nistietantlball 
papers set so that questions should be in the: nature 
of explanations, pieces of bookwork Yes. 


2733. Do you not think that if such questions were 
given with easy examples illustrating those, pieces 
of bookwork, it would be better for the, boys than 
setting these problematical questions, which are hard, 
to work ?—Very much better, because I think that 
many of these questions can be worked by the, rule of 
thumb. 

2734. If you refer to the final . examination . at 
page 27, you will find no question. set.of the nature, 
I describe ; ; do, you think it is judicious. in setting. 
examination papers for boys to. give, them no, book 
work whatever ?—I think more. theory would be 
desirable. 

2735. As an Si peare toss look at the question at. the 
end of page 27. A boy might find the greatest 
common measure of the numerator and denominator 
of that fraction without understanding; the, principles 
he worked.?—Quite so. 


2736, When: the cadets have been, on boat the 
“ Britannia,” and have come under your supervision, 
have they complained to you of the amount of work 
they had to do on board that ship?—As I said 
before. I never had experience of cadets direct from 
the ‘ Britannia,” excepting lately, and then only. five ; 
but I never heard, nor do I.remember any one having 

2737. Do you find that midshipmen | are generally 
willing to work, and anxious to make progress’ in 
their studies ?——-I do not find that they are Seypition ; 
there are of course a = exceptions. 


‘ 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Henry Vernon Hart, Naval Cadet, called and examined. 


2738. (Chairman.) What is your rank on board 
the: “ Britannia” ? I .am «chief: oes in ‘the 
‘¢ Britannia.” 

2739. How long have you held. that tok ?—For 
six months. 

2740.. Have you passed your examinations Yes. 

2741. How many days have you been under ex- 
amination ?—I think about 10 days. 

| 2742. For how many hours a day ?—Six hours. 

2743. (Rev. O. Gordon.) How many papers had 
you ?——-One in the morning and one in the afternoon ; 
three hours for each. “fi 

2744. Is the exact number 14 papers P—It was 15 
T think. 

2745. It was 14 last December, but you .think you 
had 15 now ?—Yes, I think so. 

2746. (Chairman.) Did you get a prize -—Yes. 

2747. Did you get # prize for seamanship ?—No, 


. for drawing. 


2748. Do you know what class you passed out in? 
—fecond class. 

2749. Do you know what you failed in; do’you 
know why you did not get a first class 2—I did ‘not 
get enough total. 

2750. Did you fail in any of the mathematical 
papers ?—I-think I failed in ‘algebra. 

2751. You have not been told?—We ‘saw the 
marks up. I know I failed in algebra, but I am not 
sure about the other subjects. I did not notice: 

2752. How many marks did you get ?—-1,252. 

2753. You got a prize for drawing : what did you 
do in French ?—I got 108 out of 200. 

2754. And in religious knowledge ?—I think I got 
29 out of 75. 

2755. And in grammar’ and literature what did 
you do ?—I think Ty got about 30 out of 50 in grammar. 
I do not remember the literature. 

2756. History ?—I got 35 out of 75. 

2757. Geography ?—I do not remember. 

2758. Physics ?—T got 10 out of 75. 


© Britannia ” 


2759. Theoretical navigation and pre name. 
tion ?—I do not remember. 

2760. You did all the toathematios except. the 
algebra; ‘you got your 70 per cent.?+-I1 .do. not 
remember. | I-did not notice much. We did nobhave 
it given to us ; it was only put up in the messroom to 
look at. 

2761. You looked at your aggregate isha 

2762. What’. were | your duties: on) board >the 
as ‘eaptain of cadets ?—To sit at the 
bottom of the table and keep order during meal times, 
and. to stop up rather later than the other cadets:to 


see them turn in and to see that they do not’ make a 


row; we had to report all matters to the officer of «the 
day. Then we were allowed privileges; we: had 
2s. 6d. a week instead of 1s.; and we had a boat that 
we could go out in pwhen we liked, and we were allowed 
in the sanctuary. # Sin 

2763. Whatis that ?—It is a gor of sofas Sth dy 

2764. What do you mean by keeping order LT 
see that there-is no row made by the cadets. © i." 

2765. To what extent does that go? loud talking: p 
—No, throwing chairs about and skylarking. » ~ 

3766. Do you think that they are comfortable there? 
—lI think they are. 

2767. You. do. not think that they suffered mitich 
from the strictness of your discipline ?—Not at all. 

2768. Had-you anything to do with thenmy in 
school ?—If the instructor is called away, the So coro 
has to keep order in the study he is im: 

2769. You are only answerable for the study api 
are in ?-—That is all. 

2770. If the corporals have any complaint to rose 
against any of the cadets, would they make it to yaw ? 
—No, to the officer of the day: —’ 

2771. Do-you know whether the ‘altos dislike thé 
control exercised over,them Ae - oe . perce 
dislike it very much. Sbit 

2772. But they did not object to Sed contol at 
all ?—Not that T know of. PSH eV TOUGH gif 


2773. Doyou think that your control was as strict 
as that, of a, corporal ?—Hardly. 

2774. You do not think that you would. be able. to 
keep, the/order amongst the cadets that. the corporals 
do?—They have mostly been in the ship the same 
time as you and you are always with them, so. it is 
not likely you would be able to. 

2775. Why do the boys dislike the control of the 

corporals ?—They think too much: of themselves. 
_ 2776. Judging from what you have seen,-are the 
corporals habitually, civil and respectful to the cadets 
if the cadets do not chaff them ?—If the corpor als are 
in a good humour, I think, they are... \ 

_ 2777. Do they speak to the boys i in a disagreeable 
way. ?—They are very strict.on them, and send them 
on deck for the least thing. 

2778. The corporals are not in tla messroom, are 
they—do they come into the messroom ?—Yes. 

2779. Is it their business. to walk about the. mess- 
room when you are in’ charge-?—lt is their cede to 
keep order all over the ship. 

2780, Do they come into the messroom whenever 
they like p—Yes. 

2781. Do they send the boys out of the messroom 
if they say anyeliog which they think is wrong ?— 
Yes. t 
. 2782. How. many corporals are there ?—Five on 
board and.one on shore: 

2788. These men are not always on duty, are they ? 
—I do not know about their being on duty, but they 
are always Runpored to keep order whenever they are 
on board. 

2784, (Mr. Peiahe) What occasion is there for the 
captain to keep, order if the corporals are. present, at 
the same time ?—If the, captain on duty. is in’ the 
messroom, and the corporal: is up above, he generally 
if he hears any row comes and stops it. 

2785. (Chairman.) Then the corporal’s authority 
is greater than yours inthe messroom ?—I think it 
is about. the same—if you are inthe messroom, you 
do not notice it so much as you would above. 

2786. Do you think that the captains of cadets are 
as ready as the corporals to do their duty in keeping 
order ?—Well, they are not so strict upon them—they 
do not report them so much for it. 

2787. Ii-you told a cadet that he was to be quiet, 
and not to make so much noise, and not to throw 
chairs about, and he continued to throw chairs about, 
what should you do then ?—I do not know. 


2788. Should you leave him alone, and let him go on, 
or would you report him’ ?—That depends upon who 
he was. I might report him. 

2789. (Mr. adh Did you ever report a boy ?— 
Yes. 

2790. (Chairman.) Ifthe captains of the cadets are 
not ready to report the boys when they will not do 
what they tell them, it would seem that there is some 
necessity for having somé one that will'’?—You could 
report them, of course, but you do not like to. If 
they are your’ friends, you do not like to report 
them, 

2791.; (Mr. Bush.) The corporals are more impar- 
tial ?—Yes. 

2792. (Chairman.) Supposing there were no cor- 
porals, what do you think would be the result amongst 
the cadets P—I do not know. 

2793. Do you think~that-the-“Britannia ” would 
be as comfortable to’ live in as she is now ?—She would 
be as comfortable for the cadets, but not for the other 
people. 

» 2794; Are you ‘very glad you are going wo sea. ?— 
Yes. 


2795. Where were you before you came on board 


the “ Britannia” ?— At 

2796: “How long were you there ?— About a year 
= three-quarters. 

2797. You were there pretty nearly as long as you 
bee been in the “ Britannia” ?—Yes. 

2798. Do you think that you have learned as much 
in the “ Britannia” as you did there ?—Yes. 
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2799. Do you think that there is stricter discipline 
in the’ “ Britannia” than there was at Bae 
Yes. 

2800. Very much stricter ?—Yes. 

2801. And it aaa’ goes'on ?—Yes, it. is always 
the same, 

2802. It is the same in school and the same out of 
school ?-Yes. 

2803. Do you think, notwithstanding that,/that you 
have learnt.as-much in the “ Britannia” as you did at 
?—Yes. 

2804. Do you aseribe that, to, being better taught 
in the “Britannia” than you were at 
Not at all. | 

2805. What do you-ascribe it to, to being kept 
closer to the work ?—I think I have tried harder 
since Ihave been on board the “ Britannia.” 

2806. You have done it for yourself ?—Yes. 

2807. Do you think generally speaking that. the 
boys learn as much on board the “ Britannia ” as they 
did in the schools from which they came ?—They 
generally forget all they knew at the schools, and 
learn something new when they go to the “ Britannia.” 

2808. Do they forget what they learnt on the 
“ Britannia” when they go to sea?—I do not think 
so. At we used to cram it up before the 
examination. 

2809. Then you do, not consider the course on board 
the “ Britannia” cramming at all, it is all thoroughly 
explained to you, and you understand it >—Except 
the history and geography. Wecram those up a little 
generally at» the end of the term. (4 éeat book was 


shown to the witness.) I:did not learn much out of 


that. 

2810. Did you learn from Riddle’s outlines of Serip- 
ture history ?—Yes. 

2811. (Rev. H. A. Morgan. ) Did you “cram up ” 
physical geography, igneous rocks, for instance, and 
aqueous rocks one do not think I looked at them 
at all this term. 

2812. ( Chairman.) Is that the book you “ crammed 
up” (showing a book to the witness) ?—Yes. 

23138. Did you cram that up out of hours ?—Yes. 

2814. How many hours out of the school course 
did you give up to cramming at the last term ?—I 
gave about two hours a day to it, sometimes less, but 
never more than that. 

2815. Then you had 64 hours in school and two 
hours out of school, 84 hours, altogether ?—I did not 
work so very hard in the hour and a half or two 
hours. 

2816. Was that general amongst the boys who were 
going to pass out ; do you think that the boys on an 
average work two ‘hours a day out of school in the 
last term ?—Some might have worked more and some 
less. 

2817. Do you think that the boys who took a first- 
class worked more or less than that ?—I think less. 

2818. How many boys took a first class ?—Seven 
or eight took a first class out of the 37 who passed 
out, 

2819. How many fool a second ?—21. 

2820. None failed ?—Yes, one failed ; the remainder 
took third class. 

2821. Why did the one you mention fail ?—I do 
not think he could speak very distinctly in the vivd 
voce ; he made rather a muddle of it, I think. 

2822. Is he a weakly boy ?—Not at all ; he took a 
first class in seamanship. 

2823. (Chairman.) He failed i in the vivd voce ?— 
He got hardly any marks in the vivd voce. 

2824. How did you, do in that?—I think I did 
pretty fairly. 

2825. You were not nervous ?—No. 

2826. (Rev. O. Gordon.) You go into the studies, 
I think, not to say your lessons but to learn them ?— 


We. go. to work ‘lm them ; mathematics and ener 


things. 

2827. Supposing it is the, hour which is devoted to 
Euclid, have you a certain number of’ propositions to 
learn up in that time, or may you learn as much as 
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you like ?—You generally have an hour in the evening, 
and then you come up and say what you have learnt. 

2828. Does the instructor give you any explana- 
tion ?— When we have said our propositions he 
explains one that we have: to do next time, and we 
learn it up in the evening study, and say it the next 
time we come in, 

2829. You are obliged to sit in the study the whole 
time ?—Yes. 

2830. Do not you get tired of it ?—Rather; it is 
three hours at a time. 

2831. And you are obliged to sit still?-You are 
supposed to keep to your work. 

2832. Would it not be often a relief to you if you 
could get up and walk about ?—Yes. 

. 2833. When you are doing algebra for instance and 
feel a little puzzled, it would be a relief to your mind 
if you could get up or walk about or ,take your coat 
off —Yes, in hot weather ; it is very hot in the study 
then. 

2834. Do you not think you could get on better some- 
times if you were sitting quietly in your own room by 
yourself in any posture you liked, or could get up and 
walk about ?—I should go to sleep if I were alone. 

2835. The boys at Eton and at other schools do not 
do much in the school room, but they learn their les- 
sons whenever they can and how they like, and they 
simply go to the schoel to say the lessons which they 
have learned; do you not think there is an advantage 
in that, and that if makes it easier ?—I should think it 
would. 

2836. For three hours in the morning you are under 
strict discipline in the school and cannot move ?—- 
Sometimes you do not sit down at all; sometimes you 
have seamanship instruction, or you go out boat 
sailing and take observations on shore. 

2837. But generaily speaking you are under strict 
discipline during the whole time you are learning ?— 
Yes. 

2838. Are the books in use your own ?—Yes. 

2839. Are you allowed to score the margins or to 
make notes and treat them as you please ?—I do not 
think there is anything against it. : 

2840. Do you leave your books in the study, or 
take them out with you ?—You take those you have 
to'learn up out with you. 

2841. What time out of study have you to get up 
your lessons >—An hour in the evening. 


2842. That is all the time you have ?—That is all 


.the time you are obliged to have, you have other 


times to do it if you like. 

2843. I saw some boys sitting at the ports with 
books, were they studying ?— Yes. : 

2844. ‘There is nothing to prevent you from doing 
that any time of the day when not otherwise employed ? 
—Sometimes I am not able to do it,if I have any 
reports I have to show them up. 

2845. (Mr. Vaughan.) Did the fact of there being 
corporals to look after the discipline of the ship pre- 
vent you from reporting and being so active as you 
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2867. (Chairman.) How long have you been 
captain of cadets on board the “ Britannia” ?—A 
year. 

2868. Have you passed your examination ?—Yes. 

2869. What class did you get ?—A third class, 

2870. What did you get in seamanship ?—I got 
465 out of 500. 

2871. You got no numbers for that as to class ?— 
That does not count as to class. 

2872. Did you get a prize ?—No. 

2873. Who got the prizes for seamanship ?—Hon- 
ner and Jellicoe. 

2874, What,.class did Jellicoe 


fart get?—He got a’ 
first class. 
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might otherwise have been ?—If there were no 
corporals there would be a great many more that you 


ought to report. 

2846. (Rev. H..A. Morgan.) Did you feel happy on 
board the “ Britannia” /—Yes, 

2847. Shall you look back to the “Britannia ” with 
pleasure ?—Yes; I got rather tired of it during the 
last half. 

2348. Would you wish to spend two more years 
there ?—I would rather have something new. 

2849, Is there any bullying on board ?—No, not 
now. : 

2850. (Chairman.) You do not think that a boy in 
the first term has to undergo any sort of special 
disagreeableness in consequence of being in that term ? 
—No, not a bit. 

2851. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) Do the boys complain 
of the hard work on board the Britannia, and the 
number of examinations and the number of subjects 
they have to get up ?—Yes, they do not like the Eng- 
lish subjects. 

2852. Do you consider 14 a large number to get 
up ?-—Yes. : 

2853. (Chairman.) What do you mean by the 
English subjects that they do not like ?—The gram- 
mar, history, geography, and Scripture history. 

2854. (Mr. Busk.) When the boys are on shore 
is there only one corporal there ?—One corporal goes 
on shore with the cadets, and one is always stationed 
on shore, so there are two looking after the cadets. 

2855. Those are the only two corporals that have 
anything to do with the cadets on shore ?—That 
is all. 

2856. Do you ever see anything of them ?-—Yes. 

- 2857. In what way do they interfere with you ?— 
If they see you out of bounds they will speak to you 
or report you. 

2858. Supposing the corporals were not looking 
after the cadets, do you think the cadets would 
behave themselves as well as they do now?—Not so 
strictly as they would if there were a corporal. 

2859. You think the liberty they had might be 
abused ?—I expect it would. f 

2860. (Capt. Graham.) I suppose you would re- 
port the cadets if they smoked, would you not ?— 
I do not know that I should ; you are supposed to. 

2861. (Capt. the Hon. W. Carpenter.) Is being 
a captain sought after?—I do not think that the 
fellows care for it very much; they never think 
themselves lucky if they get it. 

2862. Did you like being made a captain ?—I did 
not like it at first, but I do not mind it now. 

28638. Is there any feeling amongst the other cadets 
against the captains of cadets ?—No. 

2864. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) Would the boys like 
to get on shore in the morning if they could ?—Yes. 

2865.-Do you often feel as if you would like to 
have a run in a field, or something of that kind before 
you can get ashore ?—-Yes. | 

2866. Do you think that all the cadets feel the 
same ?— Yes. 


withdrew. 


Cadet, called and examined. 


* 2875. He is the smallest boy on board the “ Bri- 
tannia,”’ is he not ?—There is ene smaller, ——— ; 
he passed out first class fifth. 

2876. Those two very little boys passed out first ? 


—They were the only two who passed out as mid- 


shipmen, Jellicoe and ji 
2877. Did Jellicoe get full numbers in seamanship ? 
—No. 
2878. Did he get the Admiralty prize?—He got 
the second’ Honner got the first, as the commander 
thought that Honner was better up in seamanship 


than Jellicoe. 


2879. Did Honner get a first class ?—No; he got 
a second class.’ Sah 


a, 
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2880. Do you know where you failed ?—I was only 
15 marks behind. I got 985, and the second class 
was 1,000. 

2881. If you had got numbers for seamanship you 
would have got a second class ?—Seamanship does 
not count in it. I got 465 out of 500. , 

2882. But none of that counted?— None of that 
~ counted. : 

2883. What were you examined in in seamanship ? 
—In running rigging, signals, rules of the road, boat 
sailing, sea terms, knotting and splicing ; all parts of 
a sail, and all the different parts of the ship ; the keel 
and all that sort of thing ; rigging the ship. 

2884. Do you know which of the papers you failed 
in most ?—I think Euclid was one. 

2885. Do you know any other ?—<Arithmetic too, 
and physics. 

2886. How did you do your navigation ?—I did 
that pretty well, I think.’ 

2887. How did you do your grammar and litera- 
ture ?—Pretty well. 

2888. You failed rather in the mathematics and 
arithmetic >—Yes. 

2889. How did you do in French ?—I got 96 out 
of 200. 

2890. And religious knowledge ?—I did pretty well 
in that. 

2891. Have you any difficulty in doing your duty 
as captain of the cadets ?—Yes, rather. 

2892. What is the difficulty ?—The difficulty is 
that you do not like to put them on deck, being 
friends with most of them. 

2893. You do not like to report them ?—Not for 
. minor offences; if they commit other offences I do 
not mind. 

2894. How many boys are generally under punish- 
ment for minor offences in the “ Britannia” ?—I 
should think about 10; it varies a good deal. 

2895. What sort of offence would you not, hesitate 
to report a boy for ?—I think if he let another boy 
down in his hammock, by casting off the lashings ; 
if he kept on doing that continuously. I know they 
do it more for a joke, but it wakes the fellows up at 
night, and I would report him for that. 

2896. Would you hand them up for using bad 
language ?—I have very seldom heard that. 

2897. (Mr. Busk.) Did you ever report a boy for 
any cause ?—Yes. 

2898. (Chairman.) It does not happen very often ? 
—No, I think you can make a boy do better by asking 
him to do a thing than by telling him he must do it, 
“ 2899. They generally do it when you ask them ?— 

es. 

2900. Do the boys mind being controlled by the 
corporals very much ?—Yes, they do. 

2901. Do they mind being controlled by the lieu- 
tenants ?—Not at all. 

2902. They do not much like the corporals ?—No. 


2903. But would the lieutenants keep them in the 
same sort of order that the corporals do ?—The lieu- 
tenants have very little to do with them except when 
they are reported. 

2904. In point of fact the corporals keep the boys 
in the order we see them in there ?—Yes, if they see 
a fellow skylarking they put him on deck for it, and 
keep him in order. 

2905. Do you think:that-the ship would be as com- 
fortable if the same order was not kept ?—I think the 
boys would go too far then. 

2906. You think that they would kick over alto- 
gether?—I think so; they must have some strain 

upon them, but I think the corporals have too much 
of a strain upon them. ape 

2907. Are they civil to the cadets ?—T. do not think 
so at all; some of them are sometimes very rude. 
You may say “I beg your pardon, I did not know 
that,” and he says “ But you did know it ;” he comes 
out with a flat contradiction. 

2908. Your objection is not so much to the corporals 
as to their manner towards you ?—Yes, the manners 
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of the corporals; but Ido not see how you could do 
without them. 

2909. If the corporals were more civil the cadets 
would not mind ?—No. 

2910. The corporals do not treat the cadets as 
young officers >—I do not think they do at all. 


2911. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) Do the cadets ever 


report the corporals to the captain for incivility >— 
No, I do not think that would be much good. 

2912. (Chairman.) The corporals have rather a 
difficult time of it, have they not ?—They have got 
more power over us than anyone else in the ship has. 

2913. Do the cadets chaff the corporals >—They 
may happen to call them names, but Ido not think 
they mean them to hear. I think every corporal 
has a nickname. 

2914. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) Are the cadets afraid 
of the corporals ?—I think so. 

2915. (Chairman.) Do you dislike some and like 
others ?—I think we dislike all of them. 

2916. Still you do not see your way to anything 
else ?—I do not at all. , 

2917. It is not so much being kept in order that 
the cadets object to as being kept in order by cor- 
porals ?—They do not like the corporals ; the cor- 
porals put them on deck very often. 

2918. Do the corporals send the cadet on deck at 
once, or do they make a report first that they desire 
to get a cadet on deck ?—Perhaps a cadet has to 
wait an hour before the officer of: the day comes, and 
he has to stand up there all that time before he gets 
his punishment. 

2919. (Capt. Graham.) Who gives the punish- 
ment ?—The officer of the day; he can give minor 
punishments, “one day two,” “one day three,” and 
“one day five.” 

2920. (Mr. Busk.) Is the report of the corporal 
taken as a matter of course by the officer ?—I think it 
is generally. 

2921. (Chairman.) Is there any bullying amongst 
the cadets now ?—No, not at all. 

2922. Would a boy in the first term, supposing he 
did not choose to be kicked by a boy in the fourth 
term, but chose to fight him, be allowed to do so ?— 
No. 

2923. (Capt. Graham.) That is the unwritten 
law ?—It is unwritten ‘certainly. 

' 2924. (Chairman.) May a second term boy, if he 
can and choose to, fight a third term boy ?—Yes. 

2925. May anybody fight a fourth term boy ?— 
The third term may. 

2926. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) If a corporal saw one 
boy fighting with another, would he interfere ?—If he 
saw a third term cadet thrashing a first term he 
would report it. 

2927. If he saw a fourth term thrash a first term, 
would he report ?>—Yes, because the captain has given 
strict orders that anything like bullying should be 
reported to him. 

2928. (Chairman.) What is the fagging that is 
allowed by the rules of the boys—the unwritten law ? 
—If a fourth term boy wanted a chair, he would send 
a first term boy to fetch him one from the other end 
of the messroom—that sort of thing. | , 

2929. If a first term boy keeps a civil tongue in his 
head, he does not get thrashed ?—No. 

2930. He is not expected to do anything very 
grievous '—No. 

2931. (Mr. Bush.) Have the boys any objection to 
the system ?—No. 

2932. (Chairman.) On the whole do you think 
the boys in “ Britannia” are pretty happy ?—Yes. 

2933. What school were you at before >—At ji 


2934. Do you think they are as happy as you were 
?—-A good deal happier. 

2935. Did you ever hear any of the boys talking 
about public schools ?—There was one who came from 


at 


2936. What did he say about it ?—He did not seem 
to like it, he said he got fagged awfully. 
je 
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52937) He preferred the “ Britatinia ‘to 
—Yes. 

2988. (Capt: the ‘Hon. W. Carpenter. yu De ny 
of the boys ever have to fag at football’?--Very 
seldom ;' most of the fellows who do not care for it do 
more hati than good. 

2939. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) Would the boys like 
to go ashore in the morning if they hada chance >— 
Yes, I think so. 

2940. ( Chairman.) How much did you work extra 
of your own accord in your last term to’ pass ?—I 
think not very much. I know a lot of the fellows 
who did work hard came out last in the list. I ¢ame 
on board sometimes in the half holidays to work. 

2941. How much time do you get with your third 
class ?—Three months. 

2942. How much does’a first class get ?—If he “ 
got his time for good conduct he is a ayn ig 
diréctly. 

2943. How. many midshipmen ‘passed 22 pwbs 
Stewart and Jellicoe. ‘ 

2944. You have not suffered from your exami- 
nation ?—No. 

2945. (Rev.' H. A. Morgan.) Did the boys com- 
plain’ ‘about the examination ?—They do not mind 
the hours, but they do not like ee number ' of 
subjects. 

2946. (Rev. O. Gordon.) When in the piadly for 
three hours at a time I presume you are not engaged 
generally in saying’ your lessons, but in ‘learning 
them ?—Three hours in thé morning ‘and 24 hours 
in the afternoon. 


reat) 


2947. Do you not think ‘sometimes that you could _ 


learn them better by yourself; instead of being in 
the schoolroom three hours ‘at a time, do you not 
‘think it would be better if you learnt your lesson by 
yourself and then went into the classroom merely to 
say it P—I think that a certain set’ of pint would 
like that. 
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‘12948. Do-you know that atr Eton and othér schools 
the boys are only a short’ time in the classroom ; they 
merely go there to say their lessons, having’ learned 
them out of'school ; should you prefer that wear an 
I think ‘one would-learn’ quite as much.) : 

2949. (Rev. HT. A. Morgan.) Are you tite: of the 
“ Britannia,” or-would’ you like to go back ?—I am 
not tired of it, but I should not like to go back.» 

2950. ( Chairman. ) You have been on the whole 
very happy there, and you) like it ? Yes, I got 
tired of the place rekon it is the same ‘thing: every 
day. °° 
2951. You do not mean tired of the ship 2LNo's ; 
going ashore and that Bort: of thing. I ae not: mean 
the ship. 

2952. You have got a large range of coutitry:! to go 
over ; quite as much as you. can get over, have you 
not ?—Four miles. 

2953. What did ‘you get tired wot rol should ‘like a 
change. 

2954. You would not get more tired of Dartmouth 
than any other place PAt any other —_ eal got 
tired of it in two months. 


2955. It has taken you two years to get cine of 
this ?—Yes, 

2956. (Capt. the Hon. W. Carpenter.) ’ The strict- 
ness of the discipline has had nothing to do with 
making you tired of it, has it >—No. 

2957. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) Would the boys like 
to have a playground on shore near the “ Britannia” ? 
—I do not think they would care about it. 

2958.. (Chairman.) Would you. haye liked to have 
had a bed. instead. of a hammock all the time ou. bare 
been in the ‘“ Britannia” ?—No. 

2959. Do you think that the! hove genefally, like 
hammocks best ?—Yes. 

2960. Have you’ been very well all the tinabl you 
have been there 2—Yes. 
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W. T. Lirriesonns, Esq., R.N., called and examined. 


2961. (Chau mun. ) You are a naval instructor in 
Her Majesty’s service >—Yes. 

2962. How long have you been in the navy ?—For 
10 years. 

2963. In what ships have you served ?— The 
“ Leander” in the Pacific ; the “ Endymion” in the 
Mediterranean; ‘and ihe “Royal Alfred” on the 
North American station. “On the latter station I was 
in the flag ship four years and seven months. It was 
there that I had more practice prere than in, any 
other ship. 

2964. Do you recollect what was the average num- 
ber of midshipmen and cadets that you had under 
your charge in the “ Royal Alfred” ?—It varied from 
20 to as many as 45, but I should say that the average 
number taking all the year round was 25. I wish to 
explain that the “Royal Alfred ” was a peculiar ship. 
I was the only naval instructor upon the station, and 
by the orders of the, commander-in-chief, the midship- 
men were exchanged to the flag ship with others from 


smaller ships to learn seamanship, and other duties; © 


we were the only large ship on the North American 
station, 


2965. ‘The number actually on board bore no pro- 
portion to the: number that passed ‘through’ your 
hands ?—No. 

2966. How many midshipmen and cadets passed 
through your hands in those 44 years?+72, I think, 
but Ta am not quite sure within one or two, but about 
70. 

2967. Do you recollect how many were cadets frost 
from the “ Britannia” or seagoing training ships eI 
should think about 15. 

2968. Have you formed any opinion as to the 
system of education on board the “ Britannia” with 
reference to the boys being well grounded in what 
they are taught ?—Yes. I think all: nayal. officers 
that I have*spoken to agree that they are _pushed. on 
too far, and are not sufficiently grounded in the sub- 
jects which they are taught. 

2969. Will you look at this final examination paper 
-set last December on board the “ Britannia ” (handing 
the same to the witness), and point, out which of the 
questions there set has relation in’ your opinion to a 
course of study - pushed too far” t—As regards the 
* too far,” I refer to too many subjects "being. studied 


of triangles. 
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in the same. ea + You. must make one, or’ two \ques- 
tions difficult of course, in order. to. decide which are 
the best boys, because it-would ‘be absurd’ to give a 
lot of questions that the whole of the boys-ccald do; 
therefore a proportion of two out of a dozen questions 
should be test questions always. Itis scarcely fair to 
pick out two questions, and say they are very difficult 
questions, and therefore the whole paper is very. diffi- 
cult ; that I consider an absurdity. It has always 
been, my custom, to give test questions in the sajects 


‘which I have, taught. 


2970. Will you, be good,.enough to, state. in» what 
respect you consider that the studies are ‘* pushed:too 
far,” ?—I consider, that too many subjects are studied 
at the same time. . In, the. first: year, I would give a 
thorough groundwork, in arithmetic, algebra, Euclid, 
and elementary trigonometry... The. latter ; would. in- 
clude the reduction of simple formula, and the solution 
In the second year, they could proceed 
with navigation and be'advanced farther: in algebra, 
Euclid, and trigonometry., Having acquired a thorough 
knowledge of elementary mathematics, they could 
more easily be instructed farther, by the naval: in- 
structors in seagoing ships. I havealways found them 
deficient in groundwork, ‘such as for instance a thor coh 


, knowledge of the factors of a#?—b?. 


dix 


‘to’ naval officers. 


2971. (Rev. H..A. Morgan.) ; Do you mean. that 
boys who had.passed through their course in the 
« Britannia” did not know how to resolve:a2?—6? into 


factors >—I..do,not mean to say the factors. of a? —6?, 
but their, application generally for: the differences of two 


squares, such as cos?”—sin 2a, (2a-+8y)?—(2e—8y)?, 
&e. It is in.elementary. things like:these that I have 
found dificulties,and not in navigation. I think they 
like practical navigation. , Out of a class. of 20, I have 
had. as many as 12 taking within five of full marks in 
the practical navigation sheet without a text-book. 
In working navigation Ihave: never allowed the. use 
of a text-book. 

2972. (Chairman.). They worked the whole college 
sheet ?—Yes, at..the: half yearly examinations, which 
I gave by order . of Captain Nicholson. ‘This exami- 
nation embraced ten subjects, ie ipriclnded charts, 
French, and observations. 

2973., Have: you. any ali boteat tte the number of 
subjects in which the boys are examined on board the 
“Britannia” ?>— Yes, I think 15 subjects: far'too 
many, at one time. In the-first year, 1 would instruct 
them thoroughly in arithmetic, algebra, history, geo- 
graphy, English grammar, French, drawing, the use 
of logarithms, and the solution: of triangles, » Having 
examined, them in history, geography, and grammar, 
I should discontinue the study of these subjects. ‘The 
practice in grammar would be kept up by: weekly 
descriptions, or essays.on something seen or done 
during the week, as,.for instance, the visit to a’dock- 
yard, I have found very often‘ by frequent questions 


that youngsters have been. acquainted with a gubject, 


but have lacked the, power of explaining. on paper. 
It would develop the thinking powers, and would also 
be a relief from. ,drier subjects., In the second year, I 
would advance them in, algebra and trigonometry: as 
far as possible ; but I think if they knew well how to 
work quadratic equations. and.easy examples in the 
progressions, it would be sufficient. This year’s work 
would embrace navigation, charts, drawing, nautical 
instruments, and sufficient physics to understand them. 
I consider drawing very useful: to \a naval officer. 

2974. (Rev. 0. Gordon.) Haye you, mentioned 
French ?—Fr ench to be taught grammatically during 


the two years. 


2975. (Chairman.) 'Two terms ?2—Two years I have 
divided the work into, I think it possible that a 
youngster may take a liking to other foreign lan- 
guages ; some haye a gift that way, Iam very fond 
of them myself, and think the knowledge yery useful 
In the first year’ he should be 
_ grounded i in French. Ido not think that the ques- 
-tions given here (pointing to the final examination 
paper) in’ French ‘are ‘difficult. TI have looked over 
thems and’I <email them fair questions, 


‘one. got. up. and walked about, 
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2976. With reference,,to what) you «said ‘about 
algebra will you turn,to the examination papers. upon 
that point and tell us whether you think, supposing 
you went no further than quadratic equations as you 
proposed, they could answer the questions there ?— 
Certainly,’ The. whole of analytical trigonometry I 
would not bother them with, omitting the proofs of 
rules-in nautical astronomy. If well grounded, as I 
have stated, they would have no ane in’ proving 
the identity of such equations as 


Bin 2A eos ast | = tan A It is only 
I+cos 2A 1-reos A’ 2 ) 
algebra then: 


2977. Are we to anddeaid that you would limit 
the amount taught of algebra‘on board the “ Britan- 
nia” to quadratic equations, but’ you would still con- 
tinue to set in the examination papers higher ques- 
tions ?-—Yes, one or two questions out of every 12. 

2978. You would limit the teaching, but' you would 
still put into the examination papers aioe of a 


higher: nature ?— Yes. 


‘2979, That you would not teach ?—That T ‘should 
teach in this way.’ I know that. in’ the “ Britannia” 
they have in the’ evening private study, and there 
is a naval instructor always i in attendance. © The plan 
I would follow is that which I have always done, so 
as'not to allow one ‘or two to take up the time’of the 
whole. If a youngster were working at algebra and 
saw a question that he thought: he should like to do, 


which is very often the case ‘in turning over the leaves — 
‘of a book, and he came up and said “ Show me how to 


* do this,” I should say, “I will show you afterwards, 

@ but it will be interfering with the whole class to do 
“ so at present.” —I have two hours to teach a class’ of 
25.—*“ I eannot doit now, but I will afterwards,” and 
then I should show the boy how to work it. 

2980. Would you limit the ordinary teaching in 
the classes to as far as quadratic equations ?—Quad- 
ratie equations, progressions, and of course surds. I 
count the latter as ‘fractions in arithmetic. In teach- 
ing youngsters, I ‘think there are too many, rules 
laid down. I think if they were taught to do the 
questions by common sense instead of rules it would 
be better. For instance,-you say this is proportion, 
these are vulgar fractions, this is ‘subtraction, and 
so they learn to look upon: them only ‘as so many 
rules, which is-a great mistake. 

2981. Do you “think that ‘the naval didcibline on 
board the ship affects a boy’s powers of acquirement 


injuriously, and that it would-be better if he were » 


not: kept so strictly to his work in the class rooms ?— 
Do you mean that a youngster is to get up whenever 
he wishes, and walk shan and go and sit down where 
he likes ?, 

2982.1 mean, not. so: strictly, kept to study in the 
class rooms ?—It is rather difficult to say. 

2983. (fev. O, Gordon.) Supposing he were study- 


dng in. his, own room. he would do that, when he felt 


puzzled he would get up, and walk about ; would not 
that..be a relief to him ?>—Yes; but. supposing every- 
what,would the 


instructor do ? 


2984. (Chairman. ), The question. is whether the 
public system, under which the boys learn their lessons 


in their own rooms or studies, and then come into the 
school to say them, is a better means of acquiring 
knowledge than study in class rooms under strict disci- 
pline, as in the “ Britannia” ?—I have always formed 
a custom, for the. midshipmen to,get, up once or twice 
in the course of the two hours’ study for five. minutes 
to leave study altogether and then,come back again. 

2985. Do you allow.them to get up, and go away if 
they like ?—They always refer to me, so that I may 
know where they are. 

2986. (Rev. O. Gordon.) A great part, of the work 
at public schools is done by the boys in their, pri- 
vate studies. They do not have that system on board 
the “ Britannia ;” do you think it would answer ? 
—J think you will find in teaching navigation that 


“they hive to be taught ‘a “great deal in class by the 


board. 
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2987. No doubt that must be so in some subjects, 
but not necessarily in all ?—Such things as geography 
and history they might learn by themselves from 
text-books, I think, but I do not think they would be 
able to learn navigation by means of a text-book. 

2988. They are under discipline while learning on 
board the “ Britannia,” but at the public schools 
they are not under discipline, except when they are 
in the class-rooms to recite what they have got up ?— 
I think if an instructor had a lecture to deliver and 
were to take his class and then let them go to their 
rooms and read over what he had taught them it 
would probably be better, but that is a subject which 
Ihave not thought of. I have never calculated the 
idea of letting each youngster read for himself; there 
is a very strict system of discipline observed on board 
the “ Britannia.” Z 

2989. (Chairman.) Do you think a very strict 
system of discipline interferes with the boys learning ? 
—Certainly. 

2990. Do you think the work would be better with 
less confinement, and less rigid discipline ?—Yes. 

2991. (Mr. Busk.) Do you speak of young ‘men 
on board ship ?—I speak of the midshipmen who come 
under me. 

2992. They are all of them under strict naval dis- 
cipline, of course ?—As soon as they come to the 
naval instructor nobody has anything to do with 
them at all but the naval instructor; the power that 
the naval instructor has over them is simply the 


-power of a superior mind, in addition to the power of 


a senior officer, of course. 

2993. (Capt. Graham.) The study, I suppose, is in 
the fore cabin, as being the most quiet place ?—If it is 
an admiral’s ship you cannot always have the fore 
cabin. I have had as many as 40 on the main deck. 

2994. With a screen ?—No. I never had a screen, 
but I believe it is usual to have oue. _ 

2995. (Mr. Bush.) Is the discipline in the class- 
room of the “ Britannia” maintained by the instruc- 
tors or by any extraneous officers?—I have always 
understood that the executive officers have all that 
power ; everything is left to those outside, supposing 
the boys misbehave themselves. 

2996. On board a sea-going ship would it not be 
the case that if a boy grossly misbehaved himself the 
naval instructor would report him?—During my 10 
years I have only had two cases to report to the 
captain. 

2997. But you would report them if necessary ?— 
Yes, but the captain has always given me power to 
check them as I pleased. I had sole power. 

2998. If it were desirable to relax the strict disci- 
pline with regard to home ships, are you of opinion 
that it would be possible for a naval instructor to 
keep proper order if he had the same liberty of action 
as you had on board a sea-going ship ?—Yes. 


2999. It rests with the naval instructor whether 


the discipline is kept up or not very strictly ?—On 


board a sea-goiug ship you certainly have no difficulty, 
but Ido not see how you can send a midshipman of 
the “ Britannia” away, and give him fresh air and 
exercise ; a midshipman on board aship has his watch 
and other duties, and study does not prevent him from 
doing these duties; he keeps his watch, goes away 
in boats, and has any amount of fresh air. I think the 
boys on the “ Britannia” have as much fresh air as 
you can give them, but confinement as a punishment 
should scarcely be resorted 10 excepting in very ex- 
treme cases. 

3000. Is there any difference in the position of a 
naval instructor in the class-room of the ‘‘ Britannia” 
and a naval instructor in the class-room of a sea- 
going ship ?—I think in a sea-going ship the naval 
instructor has more power. 

3001. He can relax the discipline if he chose to do 
so ?—Just so. 

3002, And the naval instructors in the “ Britannia” 


have not the same power of relaxing the discipline?— 
No, 
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3003. Do you think it would be an advantage if 
they possessed that power ?—Decidedly. 

3004. And that might remove any objection to the 
system ?—A very great deal. 

3005. (Rev. O. Gordon.) I think you said that 
some subjects must be taught in classes ?—Yes, it 
would be better to teach them in classes. 

3006. But in teaching any subjects in classes, do you 
not find that some boys are much quicker than others 
in apprehending what you say?—Yes, but then you 
invite those who do not understand what you are 
lecturing about to ask you questions, and all learn 
something from the answers. 

3007. Then in the meanwhile those who do under- 
stand and are a little in front of the lecturer must 
hear the explanations given to those who do not 
understand, which must be wearying to them ?—~ 
I think even then when you begin to talk to them, 
and explain the subject, they must gain fresh know- 
ledge, although they may think that they knew the 
subject before. No instructor explains a subject 
twice in the same words. 

3008. Now, supposing it is the 48th proportion of 
Euclid—a clever boy reads it and understands it, and 
feels that he can carry it in his mind; will it not be 
wearying and distracting to that boy to hear an 
enlarged explanation of that proposition given for the 
benefit of those who do not understand it ?—Euclid 
is a subject which cannot be varied as regards the 
propositions themselves. I have substituted 1, 2, 3, 
4, &c. for letters, and also made them point to the 
figure without either letters or numbers. 

3009. I speak from my own experience, I have 
frequently. found when explaining what some of my ~ 
pupils did not understand, and wished to know, that 
there was great restlessness and weariness and ennui 
on the part of those who did understand, therefore I 
would ask, would it not be better, as far as possible, 
to allow boys the liberty of getting up what they had 
to learn in private in their studies, and only come into 
the class-room to prove that they know it ?—I think 
so myself in some subjects. I think that no instrue- 
tor ought to teach more than 12, that is a fair aver- 
age for very young boys, say probably 15, but not 
more ; then by-and-bye, having grounded them well, 
they require less assistance, and they can read for 
themselves. 

3010. I should think what I speak of as having 
ncticed. when I was a college tutor probably does 
not exist to the same extent on board the “ Britannia,” 
because the boys there are all selected by examina- 
tion, and must be more on an equality than the boys 
in a college, but still I think it must exist to some 
extent ?—It does exist among all classes of boys, I 
think. I have hada great deal to do with them, and 
speak from 15 years’ experience. 

3011. In this weather at Eton we notice boys with 
their books under the trees. ‘They might have been 
learning Euclid or anything else, and they were going 
to the school to repeat their lessons, and would not be 
there probably more than half an hour altogether— 
there is no facility for doing that sort of thing on 
board the “ Britannia” ?—No, you could not have it 
on board ship, I think, even in the “ Britannia,” large 
as she is. 

3012. (Chairman.) How long is it since you were 
there ?—I was spending two days there with a friend 
of mine three months ago. 

3018. Did you look at the boys ?—I went into the 
study for about three minutes, but they all seemed 
so intent upon their work, I did not like to disturb 
them. I saw that they were very quiet. 

3014. Do you think that the boys, so far as you 
have seen, when they come from the “ Britannia,” 
have an air of being over-worked ?— No, certainly 
not physically. I think they all seem very jolly, and 
ready to take part in football, and other games, . 

3015. The objection you have to the system on 
board the “ Britannia” is that you think the boys are 
insufficiently grounded in their mathematical course ? 
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—In all subjects, I will not say the mathematical 
course only. 

8016. Do you think that more is attempted to be 
taught in two years than can be well taught in that 
time ?—Yes; you have to consider that seamanship is 
taught as well. 

3017. (Chairman.) You have said that the boys in 

- your opinion are not sufficiently well grounded, there 
is no doubt that the boys are sufficiently worked, 
and therefore if they are not well grounded it would 
seem that it is attempted to teach them more in the 
time than can be thoroughly well taught ?—I think 
so, certainly, but I think that by a better division of 
the subjects during the terms you could advance more 
in each subject. Thus, we will say for two terms 
we will teach such and such subjects, and then drop 
those and go on with others suitable for naval officers. 
I think you could advance much further if you drop- 
ped some subjects before you took up with others. 

3018. In a general way, do you think that the 
course of study in the “ Britannia” is too much, 
taking it all round ?—Yes. 

3019. (Rev. O. Gordon.) You suggested gradually 
dropping some of the elementary subjects after the 
first year, would you carry on the marks gained in 
those subjects cumulatively >—No, not if I thought 
they were well grounded. / 

3020. I only mean to the end of the two years ?— 
Probably it would be better to carry on the marks, as 
you say, to the final examination. They would take 
more interest in the subjects and acquire sufficient 
zeal to read for themselves afterwards. 

3021. Do you think it is necessary to continue the 
examination in arithmetic to the end of the second 
year ?—-I thought to the end of the third term. I 
should teach them for the first two terms, and the 
third term give them arithmetic papers every week. 
At the end of the third term the examination, and 
then drop it. .- 

3022. As they go on in mathematics they must be 
practising arithmetic ?>—Certainly. 

3023. You would drop the grammar and literature ? 
—Yes. L 

3024. Have you paid any attention to these passages 
that they are told to paraphrase?—I read them over 
for the first time when the book was sent to me. . 

3025. What do you think would be the effect upon 
a boys mind of paraphrasing poetry into prose; do 
you think that it would improve his power of writing 
English ?-—I think that a slight essay upon what he 
had seen or heard during the week would be better. 

3026. He would then write naturally ?—Yes. 

38027. Whereas in paraphrasing he learns to use 
stilted language ?—Yes, that is my idea. For young 
boys it is all nonsense, although it looks very well in 
an examination paper. 

3028. I see in this paragraph that they have to 
paraphrase “ Saddle White Surrey for the field to- 
morrow.” Why should the boys be called upon to 
paraphrase a thing like that ?—-It is all nonsense. 

3029. (Chairman.) Have you had under your care 
any cadets who entered the Navy under the com- 
petitive system ?—I had some who joined in the early 
part. of 1873. I should think they entered under that 
system ; if they joined fresh from the “ Britannia” 
or a training ship they must have been. In the be- 
ginning of March 1873 I had a batch of 13 and 14 
who are now on board the “ Bellerophon.” 

3030. So far as you could judge, was the average 
acquirements of those boys superior to the acquire- 

. ments of those who entered before the competitive 
system ?—Very superior. The last two batches I 

had were very superior to the others, I think. 

3031. (fev. H. A. Morgan.) How were. they 
superior ’—In the extent of their knowledge. ‘The 
groundwork even then did not arrive at what it 
should have been; there were gqtain subjects which 
had not been thoroughly taught.” 

8082. (Chairman.) Do you thoroughly recollect 
what classes those boys took out of the ‘ Britannia” ? 
—I think mostly second class ; some first, 
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3033. Did any of them come as midshipmen ?— 
Yes. 

8034. Then they must necessarily have been first 
class P—I believe some were. 

3035. (Capt. the Hon. W. Carpenter.) Do you 
mean that they came direct from the “ Britannia” ?— 
From the ‘ Ariadne.” 


3036. (Chairman.) They would not have been * 


competitive boys ?—These boys joined me about 
March 1873. 


3037. Those boys would have been at least a year 
in a sea-going training ship ? 

(Capt. the Hon. W. Carpenter.) At least a year; 
and they would have been two years in the “ Bri- 
tannia,” 

3038. (Chairman.) At what time did they join the 
“Royal Alfred ” ?—About March 1873. 

3039. (Capt. the Hon. W. Carpenter.) Were they 
3 particularly good lot ?—Yes, they were a very good 
ot. 

3040. (Chairman.) You were struck with the 
advantage which those boys appeared to possess over 
those you had had previously ?—I did not consult any 
two systems, or make any comparison, but I noticed 
that they were a good lot about that time. 

3041. Were they a much better lot than you had 
ever had before, under any other system ?—I never 
had a fresh let before. I had had them young, but 
coming from other ships. I never had a fresh lot, 
and therefore could not judge. 

3042. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) Were the boys you 
had a physically fine lot >—Yes. 

8043. Equal to those that you had had on previous 
occasions '—Yes ; there were three or four big fellows, 
_and we found them very good at such games as 
cricket ; they were always ready to join in any games 
and up to skylarking, which I consider is a good sign 
with youngsters. : 

3044. (Capt. Graham.) Do you consider that the 
system of. getting up information by text books isa 
judicious one ?—I think it is as well to stick to one 
book, because the instructors require to have a book 
to which they may refer the youngsters for general 
inforniation. 

3045. Have you seen the text books in use in the 
“ Britannia” ?—I know them well. 

8046. Do you think that having text books is a 
judicious system ?—Yes. 

3047. They are dependent upon the qualifications 
of the instructor you think ?—Yes, to a very great 
extent. Bren 

8048. And you think for general information it is 
better to have a text book ?—On all subjects you must 
have a book to which you can refer; supposing the 
instructor is occupied with another thing the boy must 
have a book to refer to, and then he may think it out 
himself which is so much the better. 

3049. Supposing that the text books are good and 
judiciously selected, you think it is a good system ?>— 
Certainly I do. 

3050. How often would you change those text books ; 
if you did not change them the boys would all get into 
the same groove ?—I do not think it matters very 
much what text book you have; if it embraces the 
subjects you want, and is a book judiciously chosen, I 
think it will last for a very long time. 

3051. (Mr. Busk.) Excepting in progressive 
science ?—Yes, of course. 

3052. (Capt. the Hon. W. Carpenter.) Have you 
had any cadets direct from the “ Britannia ” ?—I 
cannot tell whether those I had in March came direct 
from the “ Britannia” or whether they came from a 

* training ship. 

3053. (Capt. Graham.) Were they cadets ?—There 
were three cadets. 

3054. (Chairman.) You refer now to March 1873 ? 


—Yes, and also when I went out in the “Royal 


Alfred” I had three cadets. 

3055. (Capt. the Hon. W. Carpenter.) They might 
have been cadets coming from a sea-going training 
ship ?—That I cannot tell, 
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8056. Haye you formed any good opinion of Ollen- 


dorff in teaching French ?—Certainly not. 

3057.» Has the knowledge ‘of French of the: young 
gentlemen who have come under your instruction been 
at all satisfactory >—If I asked them questions in;class 
I found that they were what you may call well up;-for 
youngsters ; some were very well up indeed, but when 


* you put them practically to speak then they were at a 


loss altogethem df you asked them, ‘ Have you a new 
hat?” or something of that. kind, they could answer 
all right enough, because. it seemed .as_if they had 
learned those things off by heart and knew. them. 

3058. (Rev. H. A.. Morgan.) I understood you to 
say that the boys on board the “ Britannia.” were in 
your opinion pushed on too far and fast, and were not 
so well grounded as they should be 2—_Yes. 

3059. Considering the large number of. subjects 
which they have to prepare for the examinations, and 
which the naval instructors on board; the “ Britannia ” 
teach these boys, it is only natural that they should 
to a great extent be guided, by the papers. previously 
set in these examinations ?—Quite so, 

3060. Do you not think that if in such subjects as 
algebra, arithmetic, and so on, questions involving ex- 
planations and. easy book-work were introduced. into 
the papers the boys would. get a more thorough and 
sound knowledge of the subjects than they do now.?— 

T observe that no such questions are set.in this paper. 
I think that the great. object in that. is fo ayoid theory 
as much as possible, that is all; you; could restrict it 
to. easy, questions, but, then of. course if your exami- 
ners were changed they might change the standard of 
the questions. 

3061. Invalgebra it is proper that whoever is under 
examination should be able to explain as well as. work, 
otherwise his knowledge is. superficial, therefore it 
appears to me that the examinations would be more 
thorough if questions were set upon the principles of 
the subjects, now there is nothing but examples, and 
problems ?—I think that.a few, questions in the theory 
would certainly be good; they appear in every,exami- 
nation paper but these. 

8062. Upon, nearly. every. algebra paper I have 
seen ?—Yes. 

8063. No questions are set here on the principle of 
the subjects involving easy, book work, in the way of 
explanation, as, for instance, to prove the rules for 
multiplication and division of, decimals?—I_ quite 
agree with you. 


3064, Do you think that the midshipmen generally - 


work well on board ship ?—Very well indeed if they 
have a good instructor ; I think it all depends upon 
the instructor. 

3065. If they are carefully taught they are willing 
to work as well as they can ?—Yes.. I think I have 
only had two reports of midshipmen in 10 years. ° 

3066. How many hours a day is it possible for 
them to get under favourable circumstances ?—I have 
had as many as 14 and 15 hours a week, but at other 
times I could only get seven. 

3067. On the average you would not get more 
than 13 hours a day ?—If you got 10 hours a week, 
it would be as much as you could get on a foreign 
station. On a home station they get more; and in 
the channel squadron they are excused boat duty 
during certain hours in order that they may go. to 
study, 

3068. They are five years on board, ship prévious 
to becoming sub-lieutenants ; do you think during that 
time they could acquire a thoroughly sound knowledge 
of algebra ?—Yes, if they had a good grounding; it 
would become a ver y easy matter ‘indeed, if they had 
a good grounding to start upon. 

3069. (Chairman.) With reference to.an answer 
you gave to Mr. Busk as to the comparative authority 
of a naval instructor on board the “ Britannia,” and a 
naval instructor in a sea-going ship, would you look at 
this order book ?—I have never seen this before. 

1/3070. Does not. the ‘faet of the naval instructor 
having the power to stop the leave of a cadet on board 
the “ Britannia” correspond to your initialling a 
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cadet’s application for leave on board a sea-going ship ?. 
—All this refers to the principal naval instructor. , If 
I have a youngster under me, I may not -care about 
reporting him to the principal naval instructor,’ I talk, 
about the teacher himself having, that power;. this; 
applies only to the principal naval instructor, but. he: 
does not iffstruct.’ I should have to make my report:to 
him in the same way as I should make. a-report to the: 
commander or captain of ;the ship ; and. that is.a thing’ 
that I would wish to avoid, because I do not. beliéve, 
in it... If you cannot make. the youngsters learn from 
love, I do not think you would ever make them learn, 
by reporting them. Everything here: vofens tor the: 
principal nayal instructor. | - 

3071. Which you are 2—Yes, of course in » that 
light, being the only one. 

38072. (Mr. Bush.) My question. apretetse et the 
instructor as he acted in the class-room ?—Quite so. : | 

( Chairman.) What is said here is that the principal, 
naval instructor is to visit ‘the eclass-room and ‘to 
enforce discipline, to: support the instructors) in the: 
execution of their duty, and also that he has the a 
of ee the cadets’ leave. 

073. (Mr. Busk.) I want to know whether mete “or 
hig acting instructor would have the power, if con- 
sidered desirable, of giving the boys leave to go-out' 
for 10 minutes in every. hour, which is done at/some’ 
schools as a matter of course ?—I think it is better to 
let them. go out when they want to, end have no 
regular time. 

3074. I want to. know xyhether the instrnietbia fa 
bn power at present - allowing them to do 80 Pas 

es. 

3075. Imean on neue the ‘ Britannia? aT di not 
know. 

3076. If not, do you.think it would: be a -whoiésome 
power to give him ?—I certainly think so, | 

3077. (Chairman.) Will you read this» certificate. 
which is given to the cadets on passing out of the 
“ Britannia,” and say whether that represents what 
they are actually taught; take for instance the 
geometry, are they. not: taught more''than that ?—I 
think they are taught too much. I should omit all 
after the third book: The certificate does ‘not repre- 
sentvall the subjects taught ; and therefore all ‘that 
boy ought to have acquired. 

3078. You have just said that you oad limit the 
geometrical teaching pursued on board the “ Britan- 
nia” ?—I think that three books are quite enough. “ 
© 8079. And you said also that you would-limit the 
teaching’ as to algebra.» You would only go-as’ far as 
quadratic equations and surds ?—And mere bog 
sions. 

_ 8080. Would you limit the fosihinty of plane ane 
nometry ?— No, I would not. po pear on! and 
navigation go together hand in hand. 

3081, Analytical trigonometry ?—~Omit prods ‘of 
rules in nautical astronomy.’ 

3082. Spherical trigonometry ?— The solitons cof 
triangles, which would. be sufficient. for the nautical 
astronomy they would have to learn, and they” ‘euld 
easily learn the proofs afterwards. 

3083. You would omit, if you could, English gram~ 
mar and composition from the final examination oo 
Certainly. 

3084. And Scripture history pyredl IT would oft 
Scripture history after they were confirmed. | I think 
they are confirmed at the end of the first year.) 0!" 

3085. Looking at that text book would you Ohhit 
the questions in physical and modern geography P— — 
I think the worst part of these text books is the amount 
of figures in them—the populations, mountain heights, 


* lengths of rivers, and such’ things—you cannot expect 


a youngster to know these things well. -I think they 
should be required to have a general information ony 
in such subjects. 

8086. The questiqgp: in physical and ‘political geo- 
graphy are put exclusively from that book. ° Supposing 
that book is used, do you see any ‘objection to the éx- 
amination being based upon it 2T do not object to’ 
any particular book as long as the brain is not wearied: 
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wile: too many numbers.’ I do not’ know this book 
well enough to pronounce an opinion on it. 

3087. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) Do you approve of 
examining the boys three’ times in the third book of 


Euclid, viz., at oi end of the second, third, and fourth 


terms 2_No. 
3088. It increases the’ amount to get up for each 
‘examination ?—That is just the objection I have to 
the’ whole course, viz:, the amount to get up for each 

examination. 

3089. You think that is a waste of time aly ink 
it isyifthey have been properly taught once, I do not 
see the use of examining them again. 

3090. (Chairman. ) When would you discontinue 
the examination in arithmetic ?—-At the end of the 
third term, in the fourth term they should be getting 
bp natitical knowledge. : 

3091. On what subjects: would ‘you' make the final 
examination depend ?—On ‘mathematics’ principally 
and navigation. 

' 3092. Arithmetic not’ being included ?—No. 

8093. Speaking corréctly, i is not arithmetic part of 
mathematics ?—Yes. 

3094. You have ‘practical and theoretical mathe- 
matics ?—Yes. 

3095. History ?—No, that I would abolish at the 
end. of the first year. Arithmetic, algebra, history, 
geography, English grammar, French, and drawing, to 
the end of the first year ; then the second year, algebra, 
trigonometry, navigation, nautical astronomy, charts, 
physics, French, and drawing. 


3096, Physical science ?—In teaching the compass 
it is necessary to teach the youngsters a little mag- 
netism ; they ought to know something, but easy physics 
I should say. 


. 3097. Would you continue that. course all through ? 
bias think so ; easy. physics certainly. I remember 
once asking a youngster who came out of the “ Britan- 
nia,” who said he had learnt. physics, ‘‘' What is a 
pump ?”. He knew what a pump was as a mechanical 
contrivance, but he knew. nothing about the laws of 
hydrostatics relating to it. 

3098. (Mr. Busk.) Would you go into heat and 
light ?—I. think sia a little opties is necessary ; 


be omitted >—Yes, with advantage. 
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he would be taught a little in the theory of the sextant 
and other instruments. 

3099. And mechanics ?—We ‘have not gone into 
mechanics; ‘simple hydrostatics and.a little magnetism 
with the compass, and such’things as were necessary 
to give him a knowledge of his work. Such easy 
things as those would bea great acquisition, it was 
with that object I wished to abolish history and: geo- 
graphy, and such subjects, and teach the things more 
necessary for the profession during the second year. 

3100. (Chairman:)' Do you think that .some teach- 
ing of mechanics’ would be desirable?— ‘They can 
get that afterwards when they go to sea.’ I do not 
think itis necessary in the “ Britannia” to have any 
of those things which are not actually necessary, we 
can teach them those things in sea-going ships; if 
they know algebra, trigonometry; and navigation well 
we can teach them the other things. : 

3101. (Capt. Graham.) You think that they can 
get up the hydrostatics afterwards?—Yes. > - 

3102, (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) If they are well 
grounded in mathematics have you time to teach them 
thése subjects’ when they are midshipmen ?—Yes. 

3103. (Chairman.) On the whole you consider that 
if the boys are well grounded in mathematics on board 
the “Britannia” some of the present subjects might 
Ido: not: place 
mathematics above all other studies for the youngsters. 
I do not wish to give that great-prominence to mathe- 
matics, but I think that they would be well educated if 
those things I mentioned were done away with at the 
second and third terms, having acquired’a thorough 
groundwork in them; and the fourth term devoted 
more particularly to nautical. work, algebra, and 
trigonometry. 

3104. (Rev. H. A. Mor pein) If you ‘give hima 
good groundwork it will enable him to learn the other 
subjects more easily. you think ?—Yes, much more 
easily. 

3105. (Chairman.) Have you formed any opinion 
that you can give to the Committee as to the system 
of competitive examinations of boys of 12 years of 
age for entry into Her Majesty’s service ?—I think 
it is wholesome enough so long as you do not expect 
them to know too much ; I approve of it then. 


The witness withdrew. 


LEonarp Scumirz, Esq. 4, LL.D., called and examined. 


3106, ( Chairman.) You are the principal of the 
International College at Isleworth, I believe ?—I .re- 
signed that post three months ago. 

3107.. What educational work are. you, now pet- 
forming ?-—I am now examiner to the London Univer- 
sity, and am engaged i in literature. 

3108., Upon what subjects are yon an examiner ?— 
Classics and history. 

9409. You have had I think some papers forwarded 
to you Yes, and Ihave read hem through. The 
first i impression made upon me by those papers is ex- 
pressed in the letter which I wrote to your secretary. 

8110,, Will you be good enough to repeat: it to us? 
—My first, i impression was that the entrance examina- 
tion was too severe, considering that the boys are 
only between 12 and 13 years of age. I thought that 
the questions were far above them. In arithmetic I 
am not so competent to form an opinion, although 
I know sufficient of itto see that boys of the age of 
12 would hardly be able even to. understand some of 
the questions that are put. In geography again, I 
think that boys of that age cannot, be expected to have 
more: than, a very general knowledge, but I. see that 
one of the questions asked him is to. give an account 
of the mountain system of Asia. 

3111. (Rey, 0. Gordon.) That question is not.taken 
from, a, text book. — That. makes. it), all. the more 

ult; therefore, a general examination, of this 
eee no text book is mentioned, I think should 
be of the most general. kind, and it should be put in 
such a way also 3 as to show rather what, the boys can 


do than what they. have already done, because that 
must. be very little after all. 

3112. (Chairman.) Will you be good enough to 
give the Committee any further observations you may 
have to make upon that subject ?—That is about the 
geography. I think to “ describe the mountain system 
“ of Asia and the courses of the principal rivers of 
“ that continent ” is far beyond any boy of that age. 

31138. What age do you think that. question would 
be more applicable to ?—16, 17, or 18. I have young 
men before me at. the University of London, none 
below.16, but I doubt -whether any one of. them 
would be ais to answer that question. Mr. Busk, I 
think, will bear me out in that. I have nothing par- 
ticular to say about the historical questions ;, perhaps 
it.is a little too much to ask a, boy. “In whose reigns 
“ did the following persons live and for what was 
“ each noted: Hubert de Burgh, Raleigh, Hampden, 
“ Blake, Isaac Newton, Addison, Edmund Burke, and 
“ Macaulay.” ..., 

3114. (Rev. O. Gordon.) I notice here that the 
questions in history set. to the candidates for admis- 
sion range from the reign of William the First to the 
day before yesterday, whereas.in the subsequent papers 
that same period is divided into four sections. .The 
Saxon and. Norman; periods; Plantagenet period, and 
Houses, of York, and Lancaster; the Tudor and 
Stewart, periods ;.and the Brunswick period. . Does. it 
not,scem, extraordinary to expect boys,to. be examined 
in that whole. period at their entrance, or rather before 
their entrance, and then afterwards to divide the sub- 
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ject into four periods ?—Yes. I quite agree with you ; 
all.we can expect at that age is a sort of general idea 
of the period, and not much detail. 

3115. If any boy knew generally any one of these 
six questions which are set, you think it would be as 
much as you could expect from him?—I do. 

3116. Have you looked at the examination in Latin ? 
—lI have. i. 

3117. Supposing that paper were done, would it be 
sufficient for entrance into the London University ?— 
I think that the examination at the London Univer- 
sities is not. much more severe than that. 

3118. And these examinations are for boys of 17 ? 
— At the least 16 or 17. How can you expect a boy 
of 12 years of age to understand that? Very few of 
those I examine couid. 

3119. You are examining boys of 17, who could not 
translate that piece of Virgil?—Yes, and I should not 
be surprised at it. ra 

3120. (Chairman.) Are there any more points upon 
which you would remark with reference to the en- 
trance examination ?—The French is fair—that is easy 
for the boys to manage; it is the history, geography, 
and Latin chiefly that I object to. 

3121. The amount of it ?—Yes, the amount; and it 
is also far beyond the age of the boys. 

3122. You do not object to the subjects, but to: the 
amount of knowledge expected in those subjects >— 
Quite so. 

3123. Do you think it desirable to reject a boy 
absolutely for Her Majesty’s naval service who fails to 
get 40 per cent. of the numbers required in this pre- 
liminary test examination ?—I think that is quite fair, 
provided always that the questions are of such a nature 
as not to be above the boy. 

3124. Are you satisfied with those questions ?— 
I think that's boy might do the French very well. 

3125. After a boy has passed the test examination, 
and has got 40 per cent. in each of the subjects I have 
read to you, he is then put into competition with a 
number of other boys, that is to say, that if there are 
20. vacancies in Her Majesty’s service, 40 boys are 
nominated for competition, if they all succeed in passing 
the test they are all then permitted to compete with 
one another for the 20 vacancies ; and these questions 
which I will read to you are the questions in which 
they may compete : ‘‘ Elementary mathematics, namely, 
‘“ arithmetic, miscellaneous examples, algebra, as far as 
“ easy simple equations of one unknown quantity and. 
‘* easy fractions; Euclid, book 1 to proposition 32 in- 
“ clusive, 300 marks. French, more advanced, includ- 
“ ing translation of English into French, 100 marks. 
“ Latin: To read, translate, and parse passages from 
“ Latin authors into English, and to translate easy 
“ passages from English into Latin, 200 marks. 
“ English history, 100 marks. The outlines of 
“ modern geography, 100 marks. ‘To read, translate, 
“and parse a passage from German, Italian, or 
“ Spanish, and to render an English passage in that 
“ language, 100 marks.- Elementary drawing, free- 
“ hand and from models, 100 marks. No marks 
“ amounting to less than one-sixth in a voluntary 
“ subject will be counted towards the total.” That 
being so, and the boys’ ages being from 12 to 13, have 
you any opinion to express to the Committee as to the 
degree of strain put upon a boy by the preparation for 
this competitive examinations ?—I have a very strong 
opinion upon this subject. I believe in England that 
we are on the high road to destroying the mental 
powers of our young people by this strain being put 
upon them at an early age, and it seems to me to be 
calculated to produce disastrous effects afterwards. I 
may mention this: Some years ago I wrote a letter to 
the Russian Government, as they had asked me my 
opinion as to a plan which they meant to introduce 
into Russia, which was contained in a voluminous 
book, and I gave my opinion. I wrote briefly and 
strongly : If the Russian Government carries out this 
system the result will simply be in a short time to rear 
a generation of imbeciles. I know many instances of 
young men, in England also, who have broken down 
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completely ;, their parents have told me “ his brain has 
given way” in the anxiety of preparing for these 
examinations. Aras, 

3126. If it is objectionable in the case of young 


“men it must be still more so in the case of boys of 11 


or 12 years of age ?—Certainly it is. 

3127. I believe you have already looked at the final 
examination papers of the “ Britannia ” ?—I have, but 
not so carefully as the first, because I thought that the 
most important. 

3128. Have you any opinion to offer as to the 
literature, geographical, historical, and geometrical 
subjects which ‘are there set ?—I expressed in my 
letter that I should like to see the study of Latin 
not entirely discontinued when once admitted into the 
‘‘ Britannia,” because Latin is so much interwoven 
with our own language, and with the French, Italian, 
Spanish, and Portuguese; and I think it is desirable 
that a boy should not lose what he had got when he 
entered the “ Britannia.” 

3129. One advantage that classical knowledge has 
over other subjects is that it cannot be easily crammed ? 
—We will not talk about that. I believe there is a 
great deal of cramming going on in this as well as in 
other subjects. I have looked over several hundred 
papers which the boys have translated, and they were 
almost all correct, but they were translated not from the 
text I had given, but from some other text; they had 
read the thing very carefully and reproduced it, irre- 
spective of the text I had given, which caused me to 
think their correctness was the result of having com- 
mitted a certain translation to memory, or that they 
had all had the same teacher. 

3130. (Rev. O. Gordon.) Have you ever noticed the 
examinations for first commissions in the Army ?—No. 

3131. Here is the scheme for youths of from 17 to. 
20: I should like to ask you to have the kindness to 
look over this book (handing the same to the witness), 
and tell me whether you do not think that very much 
more is required from youths for the Navy at the age 
of from 12 to 18} than is required for these candi- 
dates for first appointments to the Army who are of 
the age of from 17 to 20; they may take-up uot more 
than five papers, and not less than two ?—I certainly 
am quite of that opinion ; the subjects, I suppose, are 
all known beforehand here for the Army. 

3132. (Chairman.) Have you looked at page 3 of 

the routine of study on board the “ Britannia” ?—I 
have. I, 
3138. Have you any opinion to offer to the Com- 
mittee as to whether the range of subjects in that 
course of study is too considerable to allow them to 
be thoroughly well grounded in them in two years? 
—Well, I look upon the subjects simply as subjects, 
and if you ask me whether these subjects aye neces- 
sary or desirable for our candidates, I would answer, 
Yes, decidedly ; the subjects are all necessary; but 
as to whether all the subjects can be satisfactorily 
mastered in the course of two years is another 
question ; so far as régards the literature and: history, 
I think, perhaps, it might be done, but the mathe- 
matics strike me as being exceedingly high. 

3134. (Rev. O. Gordon.) You are aware no doubt 
that naval officers consider the mathematical subjects 
of more importance than any other subjects ?—I am 
quite aware of that ; they are of more importance than 
any other; but the question is, can that which is ex- 
pected from them be done in two years ? 

3135. (Chairman.) Are you thoroughly coaversant 
with the system of education required for the Prussian 
Army ?—J am. 

3136. Are you of opinion that what we are requiring 
of our young naval cadets is in excess or otherwise of 
what would be required of boys educated for the 
public service in Prussia at the same age ?—I think it 
is in excess. I know that in Prussia and Germany 
generally now they are particularly careful not to over- 
burden the minds of the young men; they have even 


’ gone so far in the last two years as to close the schools 


entirely in the afternoon during the hot weather in 
summer. ; 
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3137. Do you think that in our desire to give a high 
education to our officers, and to compete in that respect 
with the continental systems, we may be in danger of 
attempting too much ?—You may be in danger of in- 
juring the very man that you wish to benefit, and through 
whom you wish to benefit the country. As I have 
already said the examinations as conducted in England 
‘go to ascertain more what the young men have acquired 
than to ascertain what power they have of acquiring. 
In their early days their power of acquiring knowledge 
and their judgment should be exercised. I think that 
should be more seen to than the actual amount of facts 
which they can remember, because after all education 
never ceases until we die. 

_8188. Could you suggest to the Committee any 
method by which that object could be attained ?— 
That, I think, could be more effectually done by oral 

examination than by papers ; a judicious examiner 
can always ascertain what the power of a boy is, and 
what powers can be developed in him ; you can see 
that to some extent by: written answers, but more 
easily by an oral examination. 

3139. You have great experience in examining, I 
think ?—I was Rector of the High School of Edin- 


burgh for 20 years, and have examined most of the 


schools in Scotland, and some time in the University, 
and I have been all my life teaching and examining 
in schools. 

3140. (Rev. O. Gordon.) Have you ever examined 
for the East India Civil Service ?—No. 

8141. (Chatrman.) Are you of opinion that this 
object could be attained by extending the number of 
subjects in which the boys might be examined, and 
by not making a failure in any one subject the con- 
dition of absolute rejection ?—I think it is very severe 
to make a failure in one particular subject a question 
of rejection, provided it is not one of the utmost im- 
portance in your profession, such as mathematics. 

3142. You consider that mathematics should be a 
sine qué non ?—Yes, a sine qué non, but not French, 
or Latin, or Scripture history. 

3148. Or geography ?—Geography is a very im- 
portant matter. ‘ 

3144. (Rev. O. Gordon.) Are you aware that in 
the examinations for the East India Civil Service no 
subject whatever is necessary ; there is no one thing 
that you must do, but you have your choice ?—Yes, 

3145. Ofcourse for the Navy you could not leave 
eut mathematics ?— No, neither mathematics nor 
geography. 

3146. But supposing all other subjects were 
voluntary, do you think that would answer ?-—I would 
not exclude geography, because that isa matter of 
importance ; but; when I say geography, I mean not 
only the description of the earth but of the sea and 
other things connected with the surface of the globe ; 
with regard to French, German, Latin, Scripture his- 
tory, or even English history, I think they might be 
left as you say optional; let the marks obtained for 
them be added to the marks obtained for the com- 
pulsory subjects. 

3147. (Capt. the Hon. W. Carpenter.) Would not 
a youth of good abilities be able to pick up his know- 
ledge of geography later in life ?>—Yes, he might pick 
up a great deal; you must not expect when examining’ 
him that he will know everything at once. 

3148. Your object in examining your candidate is 
to see that he has a good power of acquiring know- 
ledge ?-—Yes, and a fair amount of knowledge. 

3149. (Chairman.) It isnot the number of subjects 

- acquired in some degree, but ability in some particular’ 
subject, which would indicate that the candidate has 

’ the power which is: desired and is desirable for the 
public service ; is that your opinion ?—Yes, especially’ 
in that subject which is essential in his profession. 

~3150. (Rev. O. Gordon.) Which should you prefer, 
a youth who has made 1,000 marks in one subject or a 
youth who has made the same number of marks in 
three subjects ? I mean to say, supposing, a youth did 
very well in one subject and was far above the others 
but left other subjects out entirely, which should you 
34856. 
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have the best opinion of; the one who shows remark- 
able excellence in one subject, or the one who shows 
that he has a smattering or average knowledge of two 
or three subjects so as to make up the same number of 
marks ?—I would prefer the youth that could master 
one subject. 

3151. You would think that he showed a. higher 
order of mind ?—Yes, certainly. 

3152. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) We have complaints 
of the very large number of subjects which the boys 
have to take in at these different examinations, viz., 
14 at the final examination, and 13 at the end of the 
third term. You will see in the competitive exami- 
nation on, entrance there is this question in English 
history : “ Write as full an account as you can of 
“ Mary Queen of Scots.” At the end of the third 
term there is almost the same question again: “‘ Write 
“ a history of Mary Queen of Scots.” Do you think 
it is useful to weary the boys with such a number 
of subjects ?—It is positively injurious. You cannot 
expect that with so many subjects any one can be 
properly understood. You may cram them, and that 
is what is done with the boys; the inconsistencies 
that you have pointed out are very strong ; the geo- 
metrical and literary questions seem to be very fair. 

3158. (Rev. O. Gordon.) As regards the literary 
part of that paper, do you think that there is much 
bg in making boys paraphrase poetry into prose ?— 

0. 

3154. Might not the elementary steps be confined to 
the first year ?—-That should be the case. 

3155. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) We have found that 
in order to prepare the boys for this entrance exami- 
nation on board the “ Britannia,” nearly 70 per cent. 
of the whole number now on board the ship have 
been with teachers, whom the boys themselves call 
crammers, and with those crammers they have, for 
one year and five months on the average, worked for 
nearly nine hours a day; is there any system of schools 
in Germany, or schools of any sort or kind, where 
you think boys of that age, from about 114 to 18, are 
subjected to such a course as that ?—It would not be 
tolerated anywhere. 


3156. (Mr. Busk.) It would not allowed ?—No, 
evel as it is a very curious thing was found out at 
the commencement of the late war: the volunteers in 
Germany are generally young educated gentlemen, 
and when they have reached’ a certain point in a 
public school, without being submitted to any exami- 
nation, they are admissible for the privilege of serving 
only one year instead of three years; well, it was 
found out that about 70 per cent. of those young 
men were short-sighted, because they had been over- 
worked. . 

3157. (Chairman.) I gather that you think those 
boys would not have been submitted to anything like 
the same amount of study that these young gentlemen 
undergo for the purpose of passing this competitive 
examination to enable them to enter Her Majesty’s 
naval service ; is that your opinion ?—Yes, certainly ; 
and therefore if dangerous there it would be far more 
dangerous here. 

3158. (Mr. Busk.) Do you attribute that short- 
sightedness to studious habits?—It was ascribed to 
excess in preparatory studies. 

3159. From the beginning of the century it has 
been observed that there has been a prevalence of 
short-sight, and short-sightedness is increasing in 
Vienna ; that is the opinion of a noted practitioner 
who wrote a book upon the subject of short-sight. I 
do not think it could. be, attributed to study ?—I do 
not know that I should give it as my opinion, but I 


state the fact as it was reported at the time; what 


made me believe that over study was the cause was 
that the same per cent. of short-sighted people was 
not found amongst the other classes. 

3160. You are not aware whether among the Uni- 
versity men or studious men, there is any complaint 
of short-sight ?—I know that many of them at Oxford 
and Cambridge are very short-sighted, 
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+3161. (Rev. O. Gordon.) More people are short- 
sighted now I think than used to be the case at: the 
same age ?—Yes. 

3162. (Capt. the Hon. W. Carpenter.) We have 
found in the “Britannia” that the boys who have 
passed out first in the different terms are very small 
boys ?—Has their growth been stunted ? 


3163. Should you think it is possible, owing to the | 


system of over-training ?—It is possible. _ ; 

3164. (Chairman.) Do you think that if the mind 
of a boy is overworked he not only loses physical 
qualities, but he is absolutely the worse afterwards 
mentally ?—Yes, I think so. 
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3165. (Rev. O. Gordon.) And that result might 
follow from overwork without his being aware of it? 
— Yes. b Ade 

3166. (Chairman.) It has been stated to this Com- 
mittee that the fact that these young gentlemen pass - 
these examinations shows that the examination is neither 
too hard nor is prejudicial to them ; is it your opinion 
that the fact of their having passed the examination — 
is sufficient proof that the examination is not prejn- 
dicial to them ?—Certainly it may be very prejudicial’ 
both. physically and mentally to those who pass it, 
though the consequences may not manifest themselves 
at once. 


The witness withdrew. 


The Rev. Epwin A. Aszott, D.D., called and examined. 


3167. (Chairman.) You are head master of the 
City of London School, are you not ?—Yes. : 

3168. And you are a member of one of the Uni- 
versities ?—I am; the University of Cambridge. 

3169. What number of pupils is there in the City 
of London School ?—About 660. 

3170. From what classes of society are they drawn? 
—From the middle class; the upper part of the school 
from the professional section of the middle class; the 
middle and lower parts of the school more from 
tradesmen. 

3171. Between what ages are they?—We have 
boys from 7 to 19. The average age of the boys 
admitted by me to the school, as far as I can re- 
member, two or three years ago, was 12} years. 

3172. Under what conditions are those boys en- 
tered at that school ?—By nomination, subject to a pass, 
but not competitive examination. 

3178. Subject to a test examination ?—Exactly. 

3174. Does that’ test vary according to the age of 
the boy to be admitted ?—It does. . 

3175. In the case of a boy nominated at 12 years of 
age what would be the test examination on admission 
to the City of London School ?>—The test for mere 
admission into the school of a boy of 12 years of age 
would be a knowledge of arithmetic up to reduction, 
omitting fractions and proportion, and a little know- 
ledge of parsing, so as to be able to tell the parts 
of speech in a simple English sentence, and to have 
the power of writing without extraordinary incor- 
rectness a few English sentences. But if he wanted 


to enter a higher class, higher qualifications would be - 


necessary. I have some remarks here, under the 
heading of ‘Remarks on Special Papers,” which, 
if you will allow me to read them, may perhaps enable 
me to express my opinion more briefly; I have also 
some general remarks on the entrance examination 
into Her Majesty’s Service, and on the subsequent 
course of education on board the “ Britannia.” 

3176. (Chairman.) Will, you be good enough to 
read them ?—My general remarks on the entrance 
examination are as follows: “It seems to me a mis- 
“ take to allow the candidates for cadetships to omit 
“ mathematics. Their crammers are sure to advise 
“ them to omit mathematics, because they can pass 
“ more easily with geography, history, and Latin, or 
* French. ‘Chey will pass, but they will enter,the 
“ ¢Britannia’ ill prepared in mathematics, and be 
“plucked before a year is out. It is for the interest 
‘“‘ of the crammers that their pupils should pass. It 
“ is not to their interest that they should remain in 
“ the ‘Britannia.’” The set books and periods in 
“ Latin and history seem to me to encourage cram- 
“ ming. I would have no set subjects, except that there 
“ should bea limited amount of arithmetic and geome- 
“ try; but in history, geography, &c. I would set 
* general papers. Let the papers contain a large choice 
“¢ of questions, covering ample ground. Do not allow 
“ more than say a quarter of the questions to be at- 
“ tempted; thus the education of the candidates can 


“ proceed in the ordinary way, and they need. not be: 


“¢ taken from their school course for the purpose of a 
s special training.” Size 


3177. 25 per cent. therefore of the whole paper would 
be sufficient to pass the candidate ?--25 per. cent. 
of the questions, if fairly answered, would be suffi- 
cient. It would of course not be necessary to get full 
marks for each of the questions attempted. if 

2178. (Rev. O. Gordon.) In an examination’: in 
which I am now engaged at Woolwich there are four 
Latin pieces to be translated, but I gave notice to the 
candidates that full marks might be obtained by doing 
three, so that they have an option; that is what I 
understand you to mean, that you would set 12 ques- 
tions and say that full marks might be obtained by 
answering six, leaving each candidate to choose those 
which he thought he could do best >—That is precisely 
what I mean.  “ Might not marks be given for readi- 
“ness in vivé voce, and even for properly tested 


. physical qualifications ? I should not set Latin at all. 


“ If a boy leaves off Latin at 12 years and 10 months 
‘* old he will have learned, very little, and if he knows. 
“ that he has to leave it off at that age his previous 
‘* study is likely to be devoid of interest and to \be- 
“ come a mere perfunctory work for the purpose of 
“ getting marks.” I think that is the case at the 
Royal Naval School at New Cross, where I haye'exa- 
mined for the last 9 or 10 years; there -is no spirit at 
all in the Latin, and the masters teach it under great 
disadvantages. I do not mean that it is any discredit 
to the teacher, but he has to teach it under great dis- 
advantages. “Besides, I think the Latin may inter- 
“‘ fere with the thorough study of the necessary 
“ mathematics. If the Latin were dispensed with, 
“ the other subjects would benefit by it. Itis usually 
“said that Latin is necessary in order that a boy may 
* understand English. But an etymological know- 
* ledge of the Latin elements of English might easily 
“ be given without making a’ boy construe two books 
“ of Cesar. As to literary training, none is given by 
“ Latin thus studied. In this respect a knowledge 
“ of Scott or Shakespeare would be far superior and 
“ acquired ina quarter of the time.” Then follow 
some remarks upon special papers. ‘The entrance, 
“ mathematical, and classical papers, are above the 
“ powers of an ordinary boy of 13 so far as my ex-- 
“ perience goes, but my experience deals with boys 
‘* prepared ‘in middle-class private schools, the worst 
‘* schools in existence. Still, I should have thought 
“ a boy with good brains and of the right stuff might 
“ sometimes be rejected as the result of this examina- 
“* tion, especially if his parents were unable to pay 
“ for a private tutor or other special training, But 
“ probably the mathematical entrance is not. too! 
“ difficult if regard is had to the necessary mathe- 
“ matical work to be accomplished in the two follow- 
“ ing years. Ifthe entrance standard were lowered 
“ while the subsequent standard remained unchanged, 
“ more would be plucked on board the ‘ Britannia, 
“ I should leave out the Latin, give more choice 
“ in Seripture, English history, and geography. The 
“ Huclid papers might have some very easy de- 
“ ductions or some questions to test their intelligent 
“ appreciation of the subject. A few of the papers in 
“ English history and almost all the papers in Scrip- 
ture history seem to me to bear too much on mere 
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“° faets ‘and very often unimportant facts, they are 
‘not difficult, but they are questions testing mere 
“knowledge, which unquestionably encourage cram- 
“ming.” Possibly geometry might be omitted, but 
with reference to that, I should not like to speak con- 
fidently. 

“3179. (Chairman.) Have you formed any opinion of 
- the advantage or otherwise of competitive examination 
for entry into the Navy amongst boys of the age of 

22 years ?—My opinion is distinct that no harm 
need be feared from any competitive examination if it 
is of the right kind, but in the examination great 
latitude should be allowed to the examiner. He should 
be allowed to mark for readiness and quickness, and 
to give high marks for style and genera! impression. 
Tf such latitude were allowed, and such modifications 
of the examination as J suggest were introduced, no 
danger need be anticipated from over working the 
candidates, and I think you would pick out the right 
boys. 

3180. The examination as at present conducted you 
consider to be likely to be prejudicial ?—I do. 

8181. To what extent?—lIf I have a dull boy to 
pass this examination, the right thing is to take him 
away from his school, and from his regular course of 
study, in order to work him up in a certain period of 
Nnglish History, and in the mere facts of Scripture 
History, these would pay in the entrance exami- 
nation better than a sound knowledge of algebra 
and geometry. Then I should teach him to write out 
propositions of Kuclid on paper; but, as the examina- 
tion does not contain deductions, they would be 
omitted in the preparation. Nor would it be necessary 
that the boy should understand his propositions of 
Euclid, he need merely write them out. 

3182. It is not necessary for giim to understand 
them ?—Not for passing this examination. I should 
just like to read this, which concludes my remarks on 
special papers. “So far from over-taxing the brains 
“ of the cadets, these History and Scripture papers tend 
“to make them stupid and inert by not taxing their 
“prains enough. It does not appear to me that the 
‘hours or the subjects of study in the “ Britannia” 
* are at all excessive, provided that the cadet has 
* come on board well prepared in mathematics as well 
‘as in history and geography. But the entrance 

examination seems to me to require remodelling as 
“regards (a) subjects, leave out Latin ; (6) choice 
of subjects, give no choice of subjects ; (ce) papers, 
 jnerease the choice of questions.” 

3183. (Rev. O. Gordon.) I do not know whether 
you are aware that one reason for retaining Latin is 
the kind of security (which is of more or less value), 
that the youth coming into the Navy has had the edu- 
cation of a gentleman and has been to a good school; 
do you attach any importance to that?—That is a 
social question of which I am not able to speak. 

3184. If Latin were omitted, a boy from a national 
school or a parochial school almost if he were a clever 
boy might be admitted into the Navy. Of course it 
is not likely he would be, as he could not live as the 
cadets do ; but it would be possible, if the Latin papers 
were omitted, that a boy from a national school, if he 
got 4 nomination, might become a naval cadet; do you 
think that is desirable ?—I think that is a social ques- 
tion upon which I am scarcely competent to give an 
opinion worth recording. = 

3185. Would you allow the study of Latin to be 
continued as a voluntary subject afterwards, if any 
boys chose to do it, as is the case now at Woolwich?—~ 
T almost think that a boy has got his work cut out for 
him without any optional subject. 

3186, (Rev. O. Gordon.) Supposing the routine 
were so altered that a boy was allowed to pursue his 
own taste excepting as regards the mathematical papers, 
which is a necessary subject, for officers, would you 
then allow a boy to continue the study of Latin or 
Greek if che chose?—That would depend upon the 
portion of the routine proposed to be omitted. If it is 
desirable to insert Latin, I will ask this question—it 
would be impossible to answer without asking the 


} 
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question—what portion to you propose to admit of the 
present routine ? 

3187. My idea is to leave everything absolutely 
voluntary except the mathematical and strictly profes- 
sional part, as is the case in the examinations for the 
Kast India Civil Service, where there is no necessary 
subject not even English, but you must do well in 
those subjects you take up; in this case it would be 
absolutely necessary to continue the professional study, 
but would you allow Latin or even Greek to be followed 
up optionally ?—The Hast India’ Civil Service Hx- 
amination applies to young men and not to boys of 13. 
If I rightly understand your question, it is this : would 
I give,optional subjects to boys of 13 or 14, allowing 
them to study what they like, provided that they do 
not neglect mathematics. 

3188. Yes ?—I frankly reply that if I thought the 
boys were likely in any numbers to go into Latin and 
Greek, I should be loth to give them the power of 
doing so, but I am tolerably sure they would not do it. 

8189. You think no harm would follow, because it 
would not. be done ?—No, it would not be done. I 
think that it is far better that the boys should study a 
few of the classical works, and more of the English 
language, such as Macaulay, the Lady of the Lake, 
Shakespeare, Richard the Third, and also know some- 
thing of French and German ; that would be more 


_ useful to them, and they would be likely to study it 


with more zest and interest, because they would all 
see that it had a practical bearing upon their future 
in life. 

3190. (Capt. the Hon. W. Carpenter.) Do not you 
think that by excluding Latin from the competitive 
examination for entry into the Navy, you would be 
excluding the young gentlemen brought up at public 
schools, and encouraging parents to send their children 
desirous of entering the Navy to cramming establish- 
ments ?—I should have thought some public schools 
would very speedily have found room for them in their 
“‘ modern sides.” But some of the public schools already 
are closed against cadets on account of age ; they donot 
take boys at Harrow until the age of 14. 

3191. (Rev. O. Gordon.) Practically, Eton is 
closed P—I believe it is now, but I do not know. 

2192. (Captain the Hon. W. Carpenter.) Do you 
not think that the object of an examination should be 
to ascertain more the mental power of the young 
gentlemen than their actual acquirements ?>— Un- 
doubtedly ; my suggestions were based upon the belief 
that the exclusion of Latin would tend to ascertain 
the mental power of the candidates in the best possible 
way. 
3193. Still should we not obtain that requirement 
by making Latin optional >—Certainly not- by setting 
definite books, for example a couple of books of Cesar, 
the translation of which may be got up by the boys 
without really knowing much Latin, or taxing their 
mental powers. 

3194. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) I understood you. to 
say that you considered the amount which is required 
of the boys on board the “Britannia” not to be ex- 
cessive ?—I do not think it is, provided they are well 
trained. 

3195. If you look at those examination papers 
(handing the same to the witness) you will find that 
in the third examination there are 13 different sub- 
jects, and in the final examination 14 different subjects. 
Looking to the boys’ future as naval officers we must 
remember that we do not want only picked boys in 
the way of intellect, but also physically strong, and 
healthy boys. Do you not think that for a boy of 
average ability that is a very large number of subjects 
to take in, at one time, remembering that he has to 
obtain a certain per-centage of marks ?—The sim- 
plest answer to that would be to turn to the pages 
and to point out what papers would seem to be 
excessive, 

3196. (Rev. O. Gordon.) Have you an annual 
examination of your boys ?-—-Yes, two in the year. 
Our summer examination lasts about a month, owing 
to the variety of subjects and the prizes to be awarded, 
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8197. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) Please look at page 27 
of that set of examination papers, and give me your 
opinion ?>—That seems to be an easy paper. 

3198. It is as difficult a paper as what is usually set 
at the Cambridge previous examination ?—Does not it 
suggest the idea to you, if you compare the paper on 
page 27 with the paper on page 4, excluding the extra 
questions, that there certainly is not more than two 
years difference. : 

3199. Not if you exclude the extra questions ?— 
Exactly ; if a boy has passed through the arithmetic, 
including the extra questions, this paper is mere child’s 
play. Undoubtedly, unless a boy comes to the 
“ Britannia ” well prepared in mathematics it is very 
likely that he will have up-hill work. r 

3200. May I ask how many subjects the boys at 
the City of London School of the same age as these 
boys have to prepare for examination at one time ?— 
Our picked boys do you mean ? 

3201. These are average boys ?—Searcely so, they 
have passed the entrance examination, which is far 
above the powers of our average boys of the same age. 

3202. They are not picked boys with regard to the 
«“ Britannia” ?— But they must be far above our 
average boys to pass the entrance examination. 

3203. In how many subjects are your boys in the 
City of London School examined ?—Actually our 
school is really two or three schools, there is a different 
standard of knowledge for boys of the same age in our 
upper or classical school, and in our middle or com- 
mercial school. 1 must ask you, of which school you 
desire me to speak ? 

3204. I want to know how many boys at the age 
of 15 in the City of London School could do fairly 
well in such mathematical papers as you see there r— 
You are speaking of the senior school. 

3205. Boys of the age of 15?—There are two 
schools. ; 

3206. Take the senior school ?—If I take the 
senior school then at the age of 15, an average boy 
would take up the six books of Euclid, algepra, and 
very little trigonometry. 

3207. He does not have to get a certain per-centage 
of marks?—No. He would take up Latin, Greek, 
French, Chemistry, English, Roman History, and 
Scripture. German, drawing, and practical chemistry 
would be optional subjects. 

3208. Would he be required to obtain a certain 
per-centage of marks in those subjects ?—Certainly 
not. A boy who was clearly wasting his time would 
be requested to withdraw ; but we do not insist on any 
definite per-centage of marks. 

3209. These boys on board the “ Britannia” have to 
obtain a certain per-centage of marks. Taking that 
fact into consideration, do not you think that the 
examination on board the “ Britannia” is more 
severe than that of the boys in the City of London 
School; considering that there isa penalty attached to 
failure, do not you think that there would naturally 
be a greater strain on their minds than on the minds 
of the.boys in the City of London School ?—The boys 
regard themselves us being under probation, and they 
are intended to be under probation, that I imagine is 
the object of the examination. 


3210. Do not you think there is a greater strain 
upon the boys of the “ Britannia” on account of the 
number of subjects ?—Not on account of the number 
of subjects. Considering the great, the unduly great 
time given to Latin and Greek, to ancient history, 
philology, and composition, in most schools, all which 
subjects. are dropped on board the “ Britannia,” I do 
not think the strain is great. 

3211. Do not you think that the system on board 
the “ Britannia” makes it so ; one half hour history 
in the morning, the next half hour geography, and so 
on through a number of subjects, do not you think 
that that naturally distracts the study of the boys, for 


immediately they warm into a subject they have to | 


put it down and take up something else ?—-That is a 
very bad system, 
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3212. From the fact of having to take all these 
subjects together they are obliged to divide them in 
that way ?—I cannot conceive that it is necessary that 
the lessons should be so cut up. 

3213. Half an hour Euclid, three-quarters of an 
hour trigonometry ; three-quarters of an hour theore- 
tical navigation, seeing that for the first afternoon 
the boy has to be continually working at so many 
subjects, do not you think that it is very harassing ? 
—Do Euclid twice a week instead of three times, and 
make the lessons longer ; we doit. I notice in this 
paper that the hours per day are very little. 

3214. (Rev. O. Gordon.) Where do your boys learn 
their lessons >—At home. - 

3215. How long are they in the school ?—They are 
in school six hours, with half an hour’s interval four 
days a week, and three hours two days a week; if they 
desire to learn practical chemistry, drawing, or 
German, those subjects are learned in extra hours. 

3216. Supposing a boy is learning Latin, he learns 
his lesson as you say at home, and he then comes into 
the school, what to do ?—He is then tested. 

3217. How long does that take ?>—An hour. 

3218. Does it always take aw hour to repeat what he 
has learned at home ?—That is our time for teaching, 
By question and answer the training of the pupil is 
conducted. 

3219. Then he does learn in school, he not only 
produces but he learns ?—-Oh ves. 

3220. (Rev. O. Gordon.) Supposing that to be the 
boy’s lesson when he came into school (handing a paper 
to the witness) would you expect him to be able to 
construe it >—I should expect him to show that he had 
studied it, but I should hope to show him there were 
many things in it that he did not know and needed to 
be taught. | ' 

3221. Still you ¥ould expect him to construe that ? 
—I should expect him to construe it for the most part, 
and to show that he had studied it all. Might I ask 
how long the chart drawing takes, | 

3222. (Rev. H, A. Morgan.) Considerably more 
time is given to instruments and chart drawing than 
to algebra ?—It has been suggested to me that physics 
might be studied after leaving the “Britannia.” I 
am given to understand that they might begin it more 
satisfactorily and in a more thorough way under the 
auspices of teachers elsewhere. 

3223. (Capt. Graham.) ‘They can be taught 
mechanics and hydrostatics afterwards ’—Yes. 

8224, (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) Do not you consider 
that there is an excessive strain put upon the cadets 
in consequence of the number of subjects they have 
to get up under the circumstances I have already 


- mentioned to you?—Though the: mental strain does 


not .seem to me to be excessive, the moral strain 
arising from the four examinations, and the fear of 
being rejected at any one of them might often be 
injurious, especially to boys so young, and might 
seriously interfere with the steady prosecution of 
their studies. I should have thought it would have 
been better to leave some discretion with the ex- - 
aminers, conjointly with the officer in command of 
the “Britannia,” to pass a cadet even though he had 
not obtained the full number of marks required in 
each paper. A boy might fall ill during a paper, or 
at all events be so far from well as not to do himself 
justice in it; and it would be a great hardship to 
pluck him and*injure his prospects for such a mere 
accident ; beside that the service might thus be deprived 
of a valuable officer, : 

3225. (Rev. O. Gordon.) You approve of study in 
English grammar and literature, but do you think that 
there is any great advantage in paraphrasing poetry 
into prose ; do you think it is good exercise ?—I thin 
not, because it makes very bad prose. 

3226. And spoils good poetry ?—Quite so. 


3227. (Chairman.) Have you any opinion to offer 
as to the relative value attached to the several sub- 
jects, as shown by the numbers of marks assigned ?— 
I think the Scripture History paper is excessively 
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marked considering the nature of the questions. I 
should think the questions might. be so ‘set as to test 
intelligence and thought about the Bible, and not 
mere knowledge of Bible facts. 
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3228. (Mr. Busk.) Requiring merely an effort of 


memory ?—Quite so; with the disadvantage of in- 
ducing the pupils to attach great importance to what 
is practically unimportant. 


The witness withdrew. 


R. B. Haywarp, Esq., M.A., called and examined. 


3229. (Chatrman.) You are a mathematical master 
at Harrow, I believe >—Yes. 

3230. How many mathematical masters are there ? 
—There are five. 

38231. How many boys are under your immediate 
tuition ?—Somewhere about 100. 

3232. Five hundred is about the number of boys at 
Harrow, is it not 2-550 at, the present time, there- 
abouts. 

3233. Between what ages are the boys who are 
under your tuition?—From about 14 to 19. There 
may be a few under 14, but not many. 

3234, Is there any limit. of age for admission on 
They are not admitted after 15. 

3235. At what before ?—There is no limit before, if 
they come up to the standard for admission. 

3236. What is- the standard of admission ?— Ile 
must know a certain amount of Latin, Greek, and 
arithmetic. 

3237. How much of arithmetic is it necessary that a 
boy should know to be admitted to Harrow ?—A very 
small quantity. If a boy can do the first four rules 
simple and compound and questions dependant thereon, 
he would be safe for admission. We should rot reject 
a boy for a want of knowledge of fractions. 

3238. What amount of Latin is it necessary he should 
know ?—I can speak less definitely as to that; that 
is in the hands of the head master and other classical 
masters who assist him in the examination. 

3239. Have you looked at certain examination papers 
which I believe have been forwarded to you ?—I re- 
ceived them yesterday morning, and I have looked at 
them as well as I could in the interval. 

3240. Have you looked at the final examination 
paper on passing out of the ‘“ Britannia” ?—I inne, 
but not so carefully as at the earlier papers. 

3241. There are different courses of Caginetion 
shown in this Parliamentary return. At the end of 
page 27 you will find the different subjects which are 
set to the cadets who are passing out of the ‘“ Britannia” 
into Her Majesty’s sea-going ships ?—Yes, I have it. 

3242, Have you looked at. those subjects ?—I just 
cast my eye over them generally, but I cannot say that 
I have examined them in much detail. 

3243. There are 14 of those papers, and the time 
occupied in passing the examination is, I believe, nine 
days. The average time allowed for each paper ,is 
three hours, some are less, 24 hours; would you con- 
sider that a severe. strain to subject a lad under 15 
years of age to at one time. I speak now without any 
reference to the routine of education, but simply as 
to the method of examination spread over nine days 
in these 14 different subjects ?—I should think it is 
rather severe, but not excessively severe. They ought 
to be able to stand the strain of the examination. 

3244. Have you considered the mathematical papers ? 
—I have looked at them more particularly. 

3245. Do you think that seven-tenths of the whole 
‘numbers can be expected to be obtained in each of 
those five mathematical papers. by a boy under 15? - 
In arithmetic, certainly. In algebra it is about the 
limit I should expect of the better boys. The same 
may be said of geometry, considering that the papers 
appear to involve direct propositions only, and no 
original work. In the other subjects it is perhaps a 
fair amount to expect of the better boys. 

3246; You think that boys of average ability at 
Harrow would gain 70 per cent. of the marks allowed 
for those papers, if they were put to do them ?—Cer- 
tainly not. I am speaking with respect to boys who 
have had a special training, very different from that 
which we give the boys at Harrow, ay, answer with 


-over two years ?—Yes, I 


respect to them and with respect to average boys at 
public schools would be totally different. 

3247. (Rev. O. Gordon.) You are no doubt aware 
that they are not obliged to know any algebra when 
they come in ?—Yes. 

3248. (Chairman.) How many of the boys under 
your. tuition at Harrow under 15 years of age do you 
think would get half the marks assigned to those 
mathematical papers ?’—A very small’ proportion in- 
deed ; very small. ‘The boys, when they come to us, 
for the most part are very poorly prepared in either 
arithmetic or any other mathematical subjects, and 
some have not touched anything but arithmetic. The 
time we are able to allot to mathematics is not suffi- 
cient to produce any great results. 

3249. How many hours of study are allotted to 
mathematics in each week ?—Three hours a week in 
the upper part of the school, and in some of the lower 
parts of the school it is three hours a week, but only 
two lessons ; three lessons are given in some parts of 
the school, and in other parts only two lessons a week ; 
for that they are supposed to have one hour of pre- 
paration, as well as an hour in school. 

38250. How much time in addition to the hour in 
school given to mathematics is supposed to be allotted 
to the preparation for that hour ?—One hour. 

8251. Do you know how many hours in the week 
the boys at Harrow are in the school ?—It is im- 
possible to give you an answer to that question, 
because it varies so much in the different forms. 
There are a great many hours for the boys in the 
lower forms; in the upper forms fewer. Every boy 
has his classical tutor, with whom he does a certain 
amount of work twice a week. 

3252. (Rev. O. Gordon.) There are altogether in 
the two years 180 hours devoted to algebra, at, the rate 
of two and a half hours each week on board the “ Bri- 
tannia.”’ Supposing a boy began in absolute igno- 
rance upon the subject, and devoted that time to it, do 
you think he would be got up to the standard of that 
paper so as to do 70 per cent. of the questions ?—I 
should think that some, perhaps many boys would fail 
to attain that standard. It would require a boy with 
fair ability to attain it. 

82538. Do you think it would be better for them to 
have an hour each day every week than to have two 
and a half hours in the week on two days, so that 
they might be continuously at work, but still only 
deyoting 180 hours to it ?—I think it would be on the 
whole. 

3254. Would not a boy learu more in one year if he 
had 180 hours teaching in that year, than he would 
under the present arrangement, where it is distributed 
think so. 

3255. Therefore it would be an advantage to the 
boys if they learned algebra one portion of their time, 
and learned it in one year by having an hour a day, and 
it would be better than having to learn it for two 
years at the rate of two and a half hours a week ?—It 
must have: some reference to the other subjects, for 
instance, trigonometry. I suppose the plan would be 
to take algebra one year and trigonometry another. 

3256. That is the scheme under which they learn 
algebra in that intermittent sort of way (handing a 
time table of studies to the witness) ; do you consider 
that a good plan ?—No ; it may be necessary in rela- 
tion to the subjects that have to be taught that several 
should be carried on at the same time, but I do not 
recard this as in itself the best plan. For myself I 
prefer to teach subjects! continuously, to teach algebra 


and then give it up,for a time and to teach Euclid, 


and then give that up for a time and teach arithmetic. 
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For instance, to take my division of the fifth form 
this last term, I took arithmetic for about three weeks, 
and then algebra for about six weeks and then Euclid 
for the last three weeks. 

3257. You do not think that the arrangement there 
is the best arrangement of time in the interest of the 
boys’ minds ?—I should not myself think it best, but 
there may be other considerations which have to be 
regarded. 

3258. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) I understood you to 
say that you did not consider 70 per cent. an excessive 
number of marks to get in that paper ?—I do not. 

3259. That is to say considering that the boys have 
passed that test examination ?—Quite so. 

3260. How many boys should you expect ought to 
get that number out of those who had passed the en- 
trance examination ?—I should think there ought not 
to be many failures. 

3261. How many do you think there ought to be? 
—The style of boys that we have to deal with is so 
different to those on the ‘‘Britannia” that I could 
hardly give a per-centage. 

3262. Would you be surprised if less than 50 per 
cent. obtained the 70 per cent. ?—I think I should. 

3263. The number that actually obtained 70 per 
cent. of the marks was less than 6 per cent. ‘Really 
it surprises me; but I have had very little time to 
examine the papers in detail. 

3264, I think you said with reference to the arith- 
metic paper that it would be by no means difficult to 
obtain 70 per cent. ?—I should suppose not. 

3265. The number of boys who obtained 70 per 
cent. was only 25 per ecent.; you would find those 
papers more difficult than you would suppose from 
a cursory examination of them?—Perhaps so. I 
looked at the first examination and but slightly at 
the final one. I have not had time to go into it. 

3266. Do you not think it makes—a considerable 
difference when the boys are subjected to such a large 
number of subjects in the examination as these boys 
are ; they have to take in 14 subjects at the same 
time, and to obtain a certain proportion of marks in 
each of four of the mathematical papers, and also in the 
sum total of marks; is it not your opinion that they 
must be subjected to a considerable strain ?—I have 
not had an opportunity of ascertaining what time they 
give to each of the various subjects. 

3267. A small per-centage of the boys obtain the 
70 per cent. of marks, and to make the examination as 


easy as possible the marks assigned to each of the . 


questions are almost the same, but nevertheless not 
6 per cent. of the boys got 70 per cent. ?—I am sur- 
prised at that after the training I should have supposed 
they would have had in the two years, and the training 
that they started from. 
3268. (Capt. the Hon. W. Carpenter.) Is your 
answer in reference to the passing out examination 
based upon the examination which the boys go through 
first, or has it reference to what boys of that age ought 
to be able to obtain ?—Rather with reference to the 
examination which they have passed on entering. 
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3269. Your answer ‘goes to this, that if they were a 


able to pass that first examination they ought to have 
reached in two years afterwards the required standard ? 
—Quite so. 

3270. (Chairman.) Have you considered the ques- 
tion of the advantage or otherwise of competitive 
examination of boys of 12 years of age, and the neces- 
sary preparation for it ?—There are undoubted evils 
connected with it; but at the same time my opinion 
has been rather altered by the experience which we 
have had of our entrance scholarships at Harrow. 
We find that there are boys who come up very well 
prepared, and certainly they have not seemed any 
the worse for it. I have known very few ¢ases 
indeed of boys being the worse for it. 

3271. Have you known some cases ?—I do not 
think I can speak definitely of any. 

3272. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) How old are they 
when they come up?-—The candidates for entrance 
scholarships must not have attained the age of 14 on 
the 1st January preceding the examination, which is 
held at Kaster. ‘The examination is entirely classical, 
and the successful candidates are well advanced. 

3273. (Chairman.) Do you think the word cram- 
ming applies to any sort of classical acquirement ?— 
Not for such as would obtain for a boy a scholarship 
at Harrow. E 

3274. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) The questions given 
for a scholarship examination at Harrow would ex- 
clude that as much as possible ?—Quite so. 

3275. (Chairman.) How many boys are admitted 
annually at Harrow by competitive examination ?—I 
should think about 100 would fairly represent’ the 
number admitted to the school but not by competitive 
examination ; there is no competitive examination ; 
it is a pass examination. J 

3276. I understood you. to say that your opinion 
upon the merits or demerits of competitive examina- 
tion had been considerably modified by your having 
observed no ill results accruing to the boys who were 
subjected to competitive examination for the scholar- 
ships at Harrow?—Those are exceptional cases; 
there are not more than five or six each year. 

3277. (Capt. the Hon. W. Carpenter.) How many 
would compete, for those scholarships >—The number 
is variable. Ishould consider that 20 candidates is 
a good number. © 

3278. (Chairman.) Is it quite open ?>—Yes. 

3279. (Capt. Graham.) Are they of the same ages 
as these boys, that is to say, about 13 years of age ?— 
Formerly they were about this age, but the limit has 
been extended to 14. 

3280. It is somewhat similar.to the competitive exa- 
mination at Eton for the foundation ?—Yes. 

3281. (Capt. the Hon. W. Carpenter.) Do you 
know why the age was raised ?—I believe it was thought 
that the lower limit excluded some boys whom it 
would be desirable to admit. 

(Chairman.) Perhaps this question having been 
definitely answered in my corrected answer above had 
better be omitted. 


The witness withdrew. 


The Rey. Joun B. HarporD, M.A., K.N., called and examined. 


3282. ( Chairman.) What appointment do you hold 
at present >—I am Inspector of Naval Schools. 

3283. What are your duties in that respect >—I have 
charge generally as Inspector of the primary education 
of the Navy. In all matters connected with the 
schools of Greenwich Hospital, the Marine Divisions, 
the training ships for boys, and the service afloat, I 
have taken the place of the Director of Education. 

3284. You have nothing to do at present with the 
“ Britannia ” P—No. 

3285. Nor with the Naval College at Greenwich ?— 
Except that I have to conduct the examinations for 
the rank of lieutenant in most of the subjects. 

. 8286. In what subjects?—In algebra, geometry, 
trigonometry, mechanics, and hydrostatics, winds and 


currents, physics, and navigation ; in all the subjects, 
in short, except surveying, French, and steam. U 


“to the end of the year that arrangement is to hold 


good. 

3287. You may or may not go on ?—Yes. 

3288. Have you any connexion with the Navy 
otherwise in any way ?—I am chaplain and naval in- 
structor ; I am borne on the books of the “ Fisgard.” 

3289. Have you had experience in sea-going ships 
of the duties of naval instructor?—Yes, I was ap- 
pointed instructor at the end of the year 1855, and 
I continued in those duties up to the year 1868, and 
then Iwas appointed assistant to Dr. Woolley. During 
my sea service I should observe that I was about two 
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and a half years alia in a hospital ship, where I 
performed the duties of chaplain only. 

3290. Can you give the names of the ships in which 
you have served as naval instructor ?—The “Diamond ” 
with Sir William Peel, the “Donegal,” the “Liver- 
pool,” the “ Penelope ;” I was then in two training 
ships for boys, the “ Implacable ” and “ Boscawen.” 

3291. Have you had a great number of midship- 
men under your care ?—Yes, I have had a large num- 
ber under my ipa e in the “ Donegal,” « Liverpool, ge 
and “ Penelope” e “Penelope” was the flag ship 
of Admiral Ryder, ad “Liverpool,” a large frigate, 
and the “ Donegal,” one of our largest line of battle 
ships. I had a large Busber of cadets and midship- 
men in these ships. 

3292. Have you formed any opinion as to the ad- 


vantages or otherwise of the competitive system of . 


entering cadets ?—I have had the opportunity of form~ 
ing a judgment, as I have taken part in all the ex- 
aminations for the entry of cadets since the system 
has been adopted, and I am decidedly of opinion that 
limited competition is very advantageous. I prefer 
it to unlimited competition and to entry without com- 
petition ; the result of my observations is that we get 
by that means the most. intellectual of the candidates 
and secure socially the best boys for the service. I 
think it would be an improvement, however, if the age 
were raised at which the examination takes place; it 
is rather difficult, I think, to subject those very little 
boys to competitive examination. 

3293. I gather that yéu object to the strain which 
is placed upon boys of the age at which they are now 
admitted by competition, and the previous course of 

- study which they undergo ?—I think it might act 
detrimentally in the case of some few boys, but as a 
general rule J do not think it affects them very much ; 
as a matter of fact, in every good school boys are 
always competing with each other. 

3294. Can you tell us in which subjects the failures 
are most numerous at the test examination on entry? 
—I cannot answer you definitely without referring to 
the lists, but I will forward full particulars to your 
secretary; speaking from memory I ‘think the chief 
failures were in French, dictation, and arithmetic, very 
few of the cadets, however, failed in one subject only ; 
if a cadet. failed in one subject he generally failed in a 
second and third or even fourth and fifth subject. 

3295. In fact the failure was a general and not a 
partial failure ?—Yes. 

3296. Supposing that there were, instead of a com- 
petitive examination, an examination of the same 
nature and amount, but not competitive, what pro- 
portion of boys would probably get half the whole 
number of marks?—I should think that three-fourths 
of them would, speaking generally, because upon the 
average about. one quarter of the candidates are re- 
jected each examination. 

_ 3297. That is to say, that one-half of those who 
are inevitably rejected at this competitive examina- 
tion really come very close on the heels of those who 
get in ?—Few, comparatively, who pass the test are 
ultimately rejected; they get in the next time. The 
number of those who inevitably fail though they pass 
the test is very small ; of the unsuccessful candidates 


at each examination many beat the successful ones in ~ 


the test subjects, and would easily get in the first time 
if they took in the subjects for competition. In many 
eases, however, the tutors with whom they are placed 
do not want them to get in the first time, and they 
consequently allow them to take up the test part only 
of the examination. They appear to me to have three 
reasons for this; a pecuniary interest in retaining 
their scholars another six months, the non-competing 
of the clever boys gives their weaker school-fellows a 
chance, and when the former do eventually pass in 
they are very well prepared, and do the school credit. 
3298. How much time is necessary for preparation 
to pass this competitive examination creditably ?-— 
Do you mean special preparation ¢ ? 
8299. Yes.--I think it ought to be passed by every 
boy of sufficient capacity from a really good school 


without ‘any special preparation. I think’ it a very 
great disadvantage for boys of so young an age to be 
sent to « special school of any kind, however good for 
their object these schools may be. 

3300. At once ?—Yes ; but even really good schools 
neglect certain subjects that failures take place mostly 
in, such things as dictation and arithmetic ; there is 
no subject which is generally so badly taught in 
schools as arithmetic. ‘These cramming schools, as 
they are sometimes called, do what they undertake, 
they teach these subjects when. preparing the cadets 
for the examination. 

33801. In some otherwise good. schools arithmetic 
and-writing from dictation are taught but very little ? 
—Not taught systematically and well. 

3302. We have been considering the papers of the 
examinations held on board the “ Britannia” last 
December, which I believe you prepared?—lI did not 
prepare them all; they were prepared by different 
examiners, and Dr. Woolley, who returned to duty for 
a short time revised and approved them. 

3308. Are you responsible for them ?—JI was in 
charge of the examination, and therefore responsible 
for the papers, but I did not feel myself at liberty to 
alter them to any material extent, because they had 
been adopted by Dr. Woolley, for whom I was then 
acting during his sickness. 

3304. You did not feel yourself at liberty to alter 
them. Do you mean by that that you would have 
altered them if you had felt yourself at liberty to do 
so °—Certainly not ; I never contemplated doing so. 

3305. And ‘those papers you examined thoroughly 
and know all about ?>—Yes. 

3306. Have you any opinion to offer the Committee 
as to the number of subjects, 14, I think, in which the 
boys have to pass in the final examination out of the 
“ Britannia,” whether you consider that the number is 
too great for one time ?—I do not think that the 


‘number of subjects is so large as it appears to be. 


There are 14 papers there, certainly, but trigonometry 
would be called one subject in other examinations 5; it 
is here divided into plane and spherical ;: and then 
again navigation, practical and theoretical navigation 
and chart drawing might be all included under the 
one head of navigation. 

3307. Could it all be done in one day ?—If you gave 
less time and shorter papers. The Director of Educa- 
tion several times contemplated shortening the papers 
and decreasing the number of them, but he found the 
general feeling, both amongst the cadets and the in- 
structors was in favour of a large number and long 
papers to work. They said, we want to be examined 
over the whole course, and it was felt to be fairer to 
them, as a cadet could not then say “‘I have devoted a 
“ large portion of my time to this part of the book, and 
“now there.is no question asked on it.” Questions 
were set. on almost every page of the books read. 
These papers in fact represent almost the whole reading 
of the cadets. 

3308, Then, in point of fact, the amount. and the 
extent of those examination papers is partly a conces- 
sion to the wishes of the cadets themselves ?—Yes, 
and the instructors. 

3309. It was partly also the wish of the;instructors 
on board the “ Britannia”? >—Yes. 

8310. I) understood you to say that Dr. Woolley 
had contemplated shortening the number of papers and 
the number of questions in those papers ?—Yes, in 
consequence of the very heavy work that we ee the 
examination to be. 

3311. To whom ?—To Dr. Woolley and his staff; 
this examination added considerably to the very heavy 
work for which he was responsible. 

- 3312. 
plated shortening the affair ?—Only privately, and then 
I found that there was the feeling I speak of. 

3318. How did you arrive at it?—Jn conversation 
with different instructors. 

3314. And with the cadets P—The instructors told 
me the feeling of the cadets, 
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3315. That the cadets were against any alteration 


of the papers ?—Any shortening of the papers. 

3316. Are the cadets aware of the manner in which 
the different questions are valued ?—I think they are. 

3317. Do they know the average value of each 
question through each set of papers ?—I think so, 
because I am quite aware that some of the instructors, 
at any rate, used carefully to warn their pupils as to 
the most judicious way of “attacking ” the papers. 

3318. Therefore it is of course to the advantage of the 
cadet in that point of view. Ifhe only requires to obtain 
half the numbers to get a second class, the more ques- 
tions he has the better for him ?~Yes. 

3319. The questions set in those papers are I believe 
all valued at an average all through, the easy and dif_i- 
cult questions alike ?— That is the general principle 
upon which they are marked. 

3320. That being so, you had in view the condition 
and mental ability of an average cadet ?—'That was the 
intention. The intention was to favour to a certain 
extent the less advanced boys. The object, in fact, 
was to combine in the same paper an ordinary test 
paper and an honour paper, so as to give all the cadets 
an opportunity of showing what they were made of, 
and of getting a second class with ordinary industry, 
at the same time sifting out the best for a first class. 

3321. Can you tell the Committee what proportion 
of cadets get a first class ?—The proportion varies very 
much, more than I thought it would; and there are, 
IT think, several causes for that variation. In the first 
place the different terms do undoubtedly differ from 
each other in strength of intelligence. Some terms 
are from the first stronger than others, but I cannot 
account for it. In the second place, the cadets are 
unequally treated on board, they are assigned to 
different instructors when they first join, who take 
them through their whole course. One term may be 
assigned to much superior teachers, and another term 
to teachers who are perhaps below the average. All 
those things must be taken into consideration. 

3322. Do they go through the course with the same 
instructor ?>—They go through the whole course with 
the same instructor. All the cadets that enter at once 
are generally divided into two sections, each of which 
is placed under an instructor, and that instructor takes 
those boys right through their two years’ course. Now, 
if a teacher happens to be a superior man, and the 
teachers vary, the cadets under him have a great: ad- 
vantage, and vice versd. Again, that rule tells in this 
way, that an instructor may leave the ship, and then the 
cadets that were with him are turned over to another 
instructor, at, perhaps, a critical period of their course. 
I remember that in one case half the cadets passing 
out had been actually under four different instructors 
during their course, and it acted very detrimentally 
on the places they took when passing out. Another 
thing which also causes a variation in the proportion 
of first classes is that the year is divided into two 
very unequal terms, the term which ends with the 


. Christmas examination is shorter than the term which 


ends with the Midsummer examination. It is very 
evident that those cadets who have had a longer period 
in preparing for the final examination have an advan- 
tage over the others. 

3328. What is the proportion in Midsummer and 
what is the proportion at Christmas ?—I cannot say 
from memory, and probably the influence of this cause 
will not be apparent under the disturbing effects of 
the other causes. 

3324. Perhaps you will be good enough to send a 
definite answer to that question to the secretary ?—I 
will. 

3325. With reference to what you said just now as 
to there being a difference between the terms for which 
you could not account, is it or not one of the disad- 
vantages of this competitive limited examination that 
a comparatively good boy in the sense of ability would 
fail in one term, because the average run is high, and 
a boy of comparatively lower calibre will get in in 
another term when the average run is low, and would 
not that be escaped if there were a high test which all 
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to get in must pass?—I do not think it would make 
any difference if the same standard were maintained ; 
the variation in ability is chiefly in the upper half of 
those who pass in. 

8326. Do you think that we get absolutely boys of 
a higher calibre intellectually by this competition than 
we should do if we had simply a high test ?—Yes; I 
think so. 

3327. Why ?—Because you have a larger area to 
choose from if you have a high test and nominate 
twice as many boys as get in it would come to the 
same thing. 

3328. If it comes to the same thing how is it that 
you get a better class of boys. If you had a test ex- 
amination pitched high above that at which they get 
in on the average now, would not that give you an 


equally valuable and substantial body of boys; how 


would you fail in getting an equally good boy ?—The 
competitive examination has no doubt the effect of 
raising the standard which actually admits the boys 
into the ship ; you would raise the standard in the 
first instance. 

3329. You have not exactly answered the question 
I put, you have simply said that no doubt you do get 
better boys by competition ; my question was to this 
effect : If youhad a test examination instead of a com- 
petitive examination, and if that test was pitched rather 
above that which now enters a boy, that is to say, sup- 
posing the number of marks to be gained is now 500, 
and you made it 600, and if they did not get 600 they 
failed for that time, but might have another try after- 
wards to see if they could then get in, would not you 
get quite as intellectually good a boy by that means as 
you do now, supposing the examiners did their duty ? 
—I do not quite understand what you mean by giving 
them another chance if they fail at that test ; but I 
think you would reject a great many if you much 
raised the test examination as many as are rejected 
on the present system; perhaps your scheme might 
lead to the results you desire, but I really cannot see 
how it can, except it be at the bottom a competitive 
one. 

3330. I only want to know whether you do not 
think you would get an intellectually better boy to the 
extent of 100 marks, or whatever it may be worth. 
Do you think you would get a worse boy ?—I think 
you-would. If there is to be no competition, the re- 
sult would be that the opinion would become preva- 
lent that a boy once nominated was very unlikely to 
be rejected. The standard would be unconsciously 
lowered even though, as you say, the examiners did 
their duty. One advantage of the present competitive 
system is, that it tends to keep the standard of actual 
admission uniform, though the examiners may vary 
from year to year. 

3331. Can you give any account as to the manner 
in which the more difficult questions have been an- 
swered by the cadets on board the “ Britannia” at 
their examinations >—I have sent full particulars to 
your secretary. 1 have handed in a detailed list, 
which shows how many of the cadets answered each 
question correctly and got full marks, and how many 
got credit for each question. 

3332. Have you had anything to do with the cadets 
or midshipmen after they have left the ‘ Britannia” ? 
—I have assisted in examining them in the sea-going 
training ships; I have taken part in all the exami- 
nations of the Detached and Channel squadron, and am 
at present engaged on the examination of all the 
junior officers afloat, under Circular, 23 Dee. 1873. 

3333. Can you inform the Committee whether there 
is any evidence of those cadets who have passed out 
from the “Britannia” failing through having been 
overtasked when very young ?—I have assisted in all 
the examinations of all the sea-going training ships, 
the “Bristol,” the “ Trafalgar,” and the “ Ariadne,” 
and also of the Detached and Channel squadrons, as I 
have said, and as a general rule we found that those 
who came out with first classes from the “ Britannia” 
retained their position. In the last examination of the 
“ Ariadne,” the cadets who were the first 10, were 
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among the first 11 on passing out of the “ Britannia He 
one of these having left the service in the interval. 
3334. Do you know whether they continue gene- 
rally to hold that position till they pass for lieu- 
tenant ?—I think they do, generally speaking. I can 


only speak generally. Those who distinguish them- | 


selves at college have generally passed out with first 
classes from the “ Britannia.” With respect to the 
physical quality of them afterwards, I may mention a 
fact which I think is relevant. Previous to the year 
1870, upon data furnished by the careers of nearly 
1,200 cadets who passed out of the “ Britannia” the 
per-centage of those who disappeared from the ser- 
vice before they arrived at the final examination for 
lieutenant, was as follows :—Of those who passed out 
with a first-class certificate less than 7 per cent., 
of those who passed out with a second class, about 
14 per cent.; while of those who took only a third 
class as many as 20 per cent. fell out, That shows, L 
think, that those who take high classes do not injure 
themselves so very much. 

3335, But it also may be taken to, show that the 
stress is. very great upon those who, cannot. The clever 
ones, as everybody knows, do very well right through, 
but those who are not quite so clever are very heavily 
weighted. Your per-centages cut both ways, do they 
not 2>—Perhaps they do. Ican only speak from my 
own experience, and that, is, that those boys who take 
a third class are very idle, there is no danger of their 
injuring their health by over-study. 

8336. (Capt. Graham.) And they disappear out of 
the service, as they have not such a hold upon the 
service as those who take a first class ?>—A first-class 
boy must consequently be, in every way, a more 
valuable officer. 

3337. But it is more to their advantage to remain 
than to the advantage of those who take a third class? 
—yYes; they are therefore also cheaper to the country. 
It would be a saving and advantageous in every way, 
if the weeding process were carried further than it is 
at present at the earlier periods of our officers’ career. 

3338. (Rev. O. Gordon.) They have greater in- 
ducements to remain ?—Yes. 

3339. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) As they have gained so 
much time ?—Yes, this gives them a great advantage 
over their contemporaries. 


3340. (Capt. the Hon. W. Carpenter.) Have you 
been able to form any opinion as to the advantage or 
otherwise of carrying on the instruction in a sea- 
going training ship for a year after leaving the “ Bri- 
tannia” ?—Speaking of their schooling, the examina- 
tions of the sea-going training ships have brought out 
wonderfully good results compared with the examina- 
tions in the Detached and Channel squadrons. 


- 8341. On the whole would you recommend keeping - 


up the sea-going training ships as hitherto, or would 
you recommend their abolition ?—Judging from the 
results, I would certainly retain them ; but I can only 
speak about my own duties. If the seamanship and 
other practical and essential parts of a young officer’s 
instruction were as well attended to as their studies— 
and this is not my province to judge—I am certain 
that these ships were a most valuable institution. 

3342. (Rev. O. Gordon.) Do you think that any of 
these subjects in the “ Britannia” course might be 
dropped after the first year, and the examinations be 
confined to more professional subjects during the last 
year ?—Yes, that plan might be adopted, and I think 
to a certain extent with advantage. 

3348. Would you carry on the marks obtained in 
-the subjects cumulatively >—Certainly. I think, how- 
ever, the objection to there being so many subjects 
arises in some measure from the instructors having 
nearly all those subjects to teach; the same instructor 
‘has all the mathematical subjects to teach, besides 
the geography, history, and grammar. 

3344, Supposing there were several instructors on 
board the ship, would it not be better if they divided 
the subjects?—Certainly, that has always been my 
Opinion, © 

34856, 
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3345. Do you attach any great importance to the 
paper on grammar ?—Yes, very great. 

3346. That is not one of the subjects you would 
drop ?—Certainly not, the grammar and English lite- 
rature take the place of classics held in other schools. 

3347. Do you think there is any great advantage in 
paraphrasing poetry in prose ?—Its advantage arises 
from getting out the fact whether the boys understand 
the force of the qualifying words and pbrases, and any 
peculiar form of expression you meet with in poetry. 

8348. Do you think that the practice tends to im- 
prove their style at all ?—It was not, I think, intro- 
duced with that intention; the passage to be para- 
phrased is always taken from the literature read, and 
the question is given with a view of testing how far 
the boys fully understand the force of a passage. 

3349. (Rev. H. A. Morgan.) You have said that 
you considered 14 subjects not too large a number, 
on account of the similarity of the subjects ?—I said 
that the number, appeared to be greater than it 
actually is. 

3350. Do you think that such a subject as plane tri- 
gonometry, in which it is stated that the boys are to 
have “ more difficult problems,” should be taken with 
the spherical trigonometry ?—With spherical trigono- 
metry ? : 

3351. It is not usual to examine in both in one 
paper ; surely plane trigonometry alone is sufficient for 
any boy ?—Plane and spherical trigonometry are very 
closely connected together, and are taught to the boys 
of the “ Britannia” with reference specially to navi- 
gation. Plane trigonometry is the A B C of naviga- 
tion properly so called, and spherical trigonometry 
bears the same relation to nautical astronomy. 

3352. Still it is not A BC for the boys; it is a 
difficult subject for boys to learn. Then again, Old 
Testament and New Testament, physical and political 
geography, grammar and literature, these are all seps- 
rate subjects; a play of Shakespeare has to be read, 
and that is one subject in itself ?—It is a mistake to 
suppose that a whole play of Shakespeare has to be 
read. At the last examination the final term had to 
study from, Hunter’s Edition, Henry VIII., act iii., 
scene 2, from “ Observe, observe, he’s moody,” to the 
end of the act; that is a very different thing to a 
whole play ; and I think the subjects you have men- 
tioned may very well be combined in groups and 
examined in together. The question on grammar, for 
instance, can be given from the literature read. With 
reference to the number of subjects of study on board 
the “ Britannia,” and their apparent difficulty, it must 
be borne in mind that classics, which occupy so much 
time in other schools, are wholly left out, that the 
course consists of definite subjects studied over two 
years, that the boys have text books, and that definite 
portions of these are got up in successive terms ; the 
questions given at the examination being strictly con- 
fined to these portions. The Euclid used is a curtailed 
one, containing only about two-thirds of the proposi- 


‘tions of Books I., I., I1I., 1V., VI. The propositions 


left out (except in the 4th Book) are chiefly problems, 
and the chain of reasoning is preserved unbroken. In 
the 2nd Book easy algebraical proofs are admitted, 
and a few definitions only of the 5th Book are re- 
quired. The paper on physics was set strictly on the 
manuscript syllabus which regulated Mr. Knapp’s 
lectures, And similarly for the other subjects, reli- 
gious knowledge, grammar, geography, and history, 
the questions were confined to the portions of the 
text books read ; and I would also remind the Com- 
mittee that it is the smaller book of an author which 
is used, if this is lost sight of, the programme as 
printed may mislead. It is Riddle’s “ Outlines,” and 
not his “ Manual” of Scripture History ; it is Morell’s 
“ Ussentials,” and not his ‘“ Grammar”; it is Collier’s 
small British, and not his larger history of England 
which is used, The text book on trigonometry (John- 
son’s) appears larger than it is, by reason of its large 
clear type and number of examples. So far from this 
being a very difficult subject for boys to learn, the 
manner in which they answer some of the questions 
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proves that it is a very favourite one with the majority 
on board the “ Britannia,” and subsequently on board 
sea-going ships. 

3353. (Chairman.) Do you consider that boys of 
equally satisfactory mental calibre would be obtained 
at entry if a test examination were substituted for the 
present competitive one. For instance, assume that in 
an examination of given severity, the average number 
of marks obtained by the successful candidates is 500, 
the lowest of the successful candidates coming in of 
course with less; if the maximum number of marks in 
the test examination be.fixed at 500, do you consider 
that those who pass the test will be of less satisfactory 
mental calibre on the average than those now admitted 
by competition ?—I do not think that you would get 
boys of the same intellectual calibre if you have no 
competition. 

3354. (dev. H. A. Morgan.) Do the boys generally 
do well in the voluntary part of the competitive exa- 
mination ?—Yes; that is the part that usually carries 
them in. 

8355. (Chairman.) What are the benefits gained 
by a cadet who passes out first class from the “ Bri- 
tannia” ?—He gets nine months’ time for a first class, 
and if his conduct is quite satisfactory he gets three 
months in addition. He then gets 12 months and goes 
out as a midshipman. 

3356. Has he any other advantage ?—Not that I 
am aware of. 
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3357. (Capt. the Hon. W. Carpenter.) Can he get 
nine months’ time without good conduct ?—He can 
get nine months’ time without the “very good con- 
duct,” but he does not get the rating of midshipman. 


3358. Do you approve of giving an immediate 
benefit for the results of that final examination out of 
the “ Britannia,” or would you postpone the benefit to 
be derived from passing out well ?—-I think it would 
be a far better system to postpone it. Cases have 
occurred of boys passing out of the “ Britannia” as 
midshipmen ceasing to take any further interest in- 
their studies, and of not conducting themselves satis- 
factorily. 


3359. You would propose it to the time when they 
pass for lieutenant ?—It would require some con- 
sideration before I could say what I thought the best 
plan in detail ; but I think that midshipmen should 
show at sea their capability for becoming good and — 
useful officers, that their conduct should be satisfac- 
tory, and that their attention to their studies was 
sustained. The new circular of 23rd December 1873 
furnishes a uniform test which would be most valu- 
able to this end. The place taken by a midshipman 
at this annual examination would show whether he 
was falfilling the fair promise with which he left the 
“ Britannia,” The time.might be given provisionally 
on passing out of the training ship, to be confirmed 
when passing for lieutenant. . 


The witness withdrew. 
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HEIGHTS AND WEIGHTS OF CADETS ON BOARD H.MS. “BRITANNIA,” on 271tH June 1874, ‘COMPARED 
WITH CORRESPONDING MBASUREMENTS TAKEN SHORTLY AFTER JOINING THE SHIP. 


Date of first’ Age. Height. : Weight. 
ss repent $$ 

ee esd ae Le Difference. pur Se 2 Hi s ve e," Increase. hee 2 big Increase. 

: ment. ; : ment. : ment. 
P| é 
Yrs. ae Yrs. Ms. Months. ft. in. ft. in. In. Ibs. Ibs Ibs. 
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92 e Pa 12 10 14 8 >» 5 of 5 3¢ 3s 90 99 9 
93 Py 13 1 14 11 te 5 08 5 5 48. 122 132 10 
94 eH 13 0 14 10 ‘5 4 102 5 18 33 865 95 8h 
95 Aas 13 4 ae aa : 4 8h 5 2 5S 80 103 23 
96 ec? 13 3 15 1 Ry 4 68 4 gf 1 at 79 8 
97 se lss 12 11 14 9 eB Fan ee 5 24 3 84 96 12 
98 set Ge 13 3 il mal Bs 4 108 5 12 32 78 89 11 
99 wai hs 13 1 14 11 a 4 113 5 52 68 85 116 81 
100 See Os 13 5 15° 3 95) 5 38 5 10 62 106 138 32 
101 Pe a Be 2 13 38 15) » 4 7 4 102 82 80 96 16 
102 es 12 8 14 6 » 4 63 4 98 22 17 86 9 
\208' |. , “ ts 1 14 11 » 4 8 5.03 4h 713 87 154 
105 Pons 13.5 1b 3 ‘5 4 i> 5 38 42 903 106 154 
106 melee 13 5 15 3 > 4 112 Bud 48 80 98 18 
107 te tise 138.3 151 - 4 112 5 28 32 99 109 10 
108 jae 1305 ibs AS 4 8 5 1s 58 874 124 364 
109 ee aa 18-4 14 11 * 4 igs 5 1 42 81 106 25 
110 di oa 305 15 8 % 4 9 5 2 5 82 101 19 
il As 12 10 14 8 & 5 2h 5 8 52 98 126 28 
112 3 rene. 228 14 6 ss 4 8} 5.04 4 67 83 16 
118 0) tan 13 0 14 10 » 4 112 5 28 32 sak 92 9 
114 Pee 13 4 15 2 4 gt 24 5 764 96 19% 
‘115 rae 127 14 5 = nae 4 78 32 723 79 64 
“6 | 31 Jan. 1873 12 3 138 | 17 4 114 5 22 Shi. 9 || 104 9 
117 eae: 12 6 13 11 5 a 4 9 4 118 28 76 90 14 
11s raed oss Wr ebe 2) 14210 £ A 63 4 88 2 78 81 3 
119 ers 12 4 13. °9 ss 5 0 5 38 32 87 99 12 
120 * bad, 13 2 14 (7 3 Ts 4 108 26. 78 87 9 
- A Gare ve eee 12 5 13 10 re 4 118 5 08 13 91 913 oL 
122 Poe 13) 5 14 10 a 410 5 Og Qu 94 100 6 
123 Bah 12 11 14 4 fs 4 10 5 08 2s 80 91 11 
124 eas 13 3 14 53 4 98 5 08 28 94 103% 9} 
125 we. ss 135 18 10 4 4 62 4 8 1g 78 86 8 
126 Meo 12 11 14 4 a -4°9 5 08 36 98 15 17 
127 » oo» 13 1 14 6 4 5 1 5 62 5k 94 124 50 
128 9: eas 13. 3 14 8 . 4 102 Bese 5 88 lll 23 
“139 Sei ia 14 9 a 4 112 5 38 42 99 LNT eet | 19 


€. 


130 ADMIRALTY COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION OF NAVAL CADETS: 
Date of first Age. : Height. Weight. 
Fh) coal Pai : PALAU BEd i tian PRD 
wae the eae i ae Difference. Hose th M “ae Increase. ik ih Increase. 
i ; ment. ment. ; ment. 

Yrs. Ms. Yrs. Ms. Months. ft. in ft. in. In lbs. lbs. lbs. 
130 | 31 Jan. 1873 13 3 14 8 17 4 103 5 33 46 81 102 21 
131 a nee 138 0 UL zs 4 gh 4 108 22 78 «Se 6 
132 So ME 3 5 14 10 4 11k Gy) oe 3h 90 100 10 
133 ye ine 12 11 14 4 B 5. Ob 5,28 23 84 92) 8k 
134 eae 13 2 14 9 % 4 9g 5 08 33 82h 96 132 
135 sy, eee 12 11 14 4 is 4 68 4 9 25 sik 89 74 
136 oy US is 3 14 8 ‘ 4 88 4112 35 84 98 14 
137 se 12 9 14 2 ' 411 5 3k ary 98 112 14 
138 Sar ees 13 9 lb 2 ms 4112 5 4 45 98 | 124 26 
139 | 29 Aug.1873] 13 2 14 10 4108 | 5 02 23 93 961 3h 
140 ane? 18 3 144 ie 4 102 5 04 23 92 102 10 
141 os Te a 13 11 . 5 38 5 5h 1g 98 110 12 
142 eee: 5 12 2 13 0 a 4 88 410 1g 72 72 ol 
143 2 ED 12 11 13 9 5 4 88 4 94 ly 86 87h 134 
144 Pa 13 1 13 31 ss 4 108 51 23 87 97 10 
145 Sues 12 11 13 9 > 411 5 08 WB 95 102 7 
146 Bub Os 12 5 13 3 4 4 Se 4 63 15 70 72 2 
147 ee, f 5 ie. 7 14% ns 5 be 5 5h 25 104 115 11 
148 uae 18 5 14 3 te 5 18 5 3 13 93 104 il 
149 ” 1B 7 45 3 4 112 ap BIN 25 104 110 6 
151 Fr » 12 10 13 8 > 4 82. 4 92 iy 86 90 4 
152 Shee 18 1 13 11 x 5 08 52 eae 90 104 14 
153 23) lie 13 6 14 4 5 4 92 4-105 1g 84 852 1k 
154 » » 13 3 14 1 » 4 93 4 102 ae! 89 97 8 
155 8 13 3 14 1 » 411 BO ve 79 88 9 
156 nb 18 0 13 10 7 4 73 4 9% 18 89 101 12 
157 | 30 Jan. 1874 12°°4 12 9 5 4 92 4 98 & 84 84 _ 
158 PT MT adweek rae 12 9 %, 4 92 4 104 1¥ 88 903 2} 
159 » > 12719 13 2 % 4 8} 4 88 4 92 92 — 
160 a5 12 9 i3 2 % 4 112 “4112 £ 88 91 3 
161 » 12 5 12 10 4 88 4 88 % 88 ' 88h ae 
162 yee) 13 4 13 9 " 4 5 4 103 BS 87 91 4 
163 Gp 13 4 13 9 » BOS Wh a ee 12 67 70 3 
164 oF 13 5 13 10 % 5 2h 5 38 it 110° 107 3 (decrease) 
165 ve 13 0 13 5 _ 4 104 4 105 4 83 85 2 
167 a 13 1 13 6 i, 4 108 4118 4 92 93 1 
168 A? © 13 3 13 8 a 411 5 0 1 86 92 6 
169 open) 12 11 13 4 ay 5 02 5 23 1s ri 91 4 
170 ee 12 10 13 3 + 4 118 4 114 4 88 88 — 
171 Pee 13 4 13 9 %, 4 68 4 78 = 76 80 4 
172 as hae 18 4 13 9 Ss 4 108 5 04 18 89 94 5 
173 Pe. | 138 5 13 10 > 4112 5 02 18 90 941 4} 
174 & is 13 5 13 10 Bs 4 9h 4 102 S. 86 88h 2b 
175 i 13 0 13 5 3 5 0 5 12 12 95 105 10 


Wm. Connotty, M.D, 
; Staff Surgeon, 2nd Class, 


ppemors UU, 


{OWING HEIGHT AND WEIGHT OF CADETS. 

poarp H.M.S. BRITANNIA, 
Lwittr the heighis and weights of boys of corresponding 
chools in Lngland, and with the height and weight of 
ian Lables prepared by Quetelet, 


the tour schools are marked ’.®.C.8 D; the Gelgian 


tes the average age Of the Midshipmen under 17 years 
L Squadron (see Appendix 1V ) and their average 


Heights. Scale 1s inch to one inch 


APPENDIX. 


APPENDIX IV. 
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RETURN or HEIGHT, WEIGHT, &c. or MIDSHIPMEN anp NAVAL CADETS wnper 17 Yrars 
or AGE, SERVING IN THE CHANNEL SQUADRON. 


Weight Chest 
; without Measurement. 
hee Height Jacket, : 
Ship. Name. Rank. Age. | without} Coat, Remarke, 
Shoes. | Shoes, or | Lungs Lungs 
Waistcoat. Full. Empty. 
é ‘ Yrs. ibs." ins. ins. 
*¢ Agincourt ” - * Midshipman - | 15:8, 1523 — — 
' * ” = | 153, 141 35°4 33 
| * ie AB Se 100 30°7 28 
| ** yy =| $55 153 37 35°5 
“Northumberland ” - 4 * s - | 153, 89 30°5 26 
| * Ke - | 168 120 34 31 
| * 4 53. 129 34 32:1 
L 4 | Naval Cadet - | 15% 139 34°5 | 32:5 
{} * Midshipman - | 1639 1387/44) 187 34 
| * = 2} Wee 131 33 30°5 
* 9 - | 164 109 32 30 
; * Ps - | 14 116 33°5 30 
“« Resistance ” -4 | 
oie * | m - | 158 101 30 27 
| * «| 252 96 29°5 27 
| * | Naval Cadet - | 1553, 111 33 30°5 
be # ¥ - | a8, 99 29 27 
{ 
[ = | Midshipman - | 1543 109 30*25 29°25 
| * is - | 15,2, 127 32°5 30°5 
* : -| 143, 97 28°5 27°25 
Sultan” - -4{ : 
+ a -| 143 109 29°75 27 
“a Naval Cadet - | 15-3; 104 29°35 / 27°5 
| 
ia * Pa Sh lies 94 28°62 26°87 
“I ie Midshipman - | 152, 127 36 35 
/ * » - | 1523 125 34 31°5 
| ia ” -| 15 81 3135 29°5 
« Triumph ? -< ba) 3 - | 156 131 34 31°5 
| + Naval Cadet - | 153, 112 34 | 31°5 
| = » -.| 15-4, 156 - 36 34 
Lt a 9 - | 153 135 34°5 32°5 


10th July 1874. 


G. Parers Horney, 


Rear Admiral Commanding. 
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ADMIRALTY COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION OF NAVAL CADETS: 


APPENDIX V. 


RETURN OF CADETS ENTERED ON SICK LIST OF “BRITANNIA” iw Sxconp Ter or 1873 
ann First Term or 1874 :—(ie., rrom 297TH Aucust 1873 ro 16TH JuLy 1874, tess SevEN WEEKS’ 
VACATION, OR 274 Days IN ALL. 


Total number of cadets borne on ship’s books for the period = 131. Average daily number = 102. 


@uishing 
No. on Ship’s | 
Books. 


Distin 


te a 


Joun B. Hortman, M.D., 


Staff Surgeon in charge of Naval Cadet S 


Wm. Connotty, M.D. 
Staff Surgeon, Second Class, H.M.S. “ Britannia.” 


| Subsequent 
3) History at Sick 
J } Days “Quatate Total 
Age. | Admitted. |Discharged.| gick- Disease. Disposal. ETiaeys ek 8’ Remarks. 
ness. m Sick- | Disposal. Ket 
| ness, 
1873. 1873. 
14. | Aug. 31-| Sept. 3 - 3 | Opthalmia - - | Duty - 3 
14 Sept. 5 - 59 on eis 3 Cynanche - = 55 es 3 
‘18 » Oe 9 8- 2 »” # ft ” a 2 
13 one he  L0- 3 Contusion (foot) - 43 = 3 
| 44 Paces » 20 oe de Catarrh a. - 2 4 5 18 |Granted 14 days’ 
sick leave. 
15 ee 9 22 - 6 | Cynanche - es “4 ¥ 6 
13 >» 20- » 20- 1 Mumps - - | Sick quarters} 30 Britannia | 31 | Terminated in 
suppuration. 
13 ” 21 = ” 21 - 1 ” ‘a = ” 15 ” 16 
13 ” 21 - “f) 21 - 1 ” oF TI ” 15 ” 16° 
14 Se 267 3 29" 3 | Contusion (knee) - | Duty - 3 
13 3 27 | Oct. aa a 3 rs ed 5 
13 9 27- iris Mee 4 | Rheumatism - 99 = 4 
15 Oat use aay fics 1 | Fracture (radius) - | Sick quarters} 30 4 31 
13 hee Likthes A= 4 | Cynanche - - | Duty - 4 
14 ea » 26- 3 | Typhlitis - - | Sick quarters| 16 5s 19 
14 yo) Qa By aor 1 Epilepsy - 2 a 8 Le 9 |Discharged to 
“ Britannia, ’’ 
by order of their 
13 | Nov. 12-| Nov. 12-| f | Tineacircinat — - i 19 x PTAA Rca 
14 ”? 12 - ” 12 - 1 ” ” i ” 19 ” 20 
13 pikes » 24-| 11 | Herpes = - | Duty - il 
14 ctylGienn ay) 20K) abe x it ree s i 2 
14 » 380-/ Dec. 1- 1 | Sprain (foot) - | Sick quarters 7 3 8 | Also had cy- 
1874, 1874. ‘ a nanche. - 
14 | Feb. 3-| Feb. 5- 2 | Catarrh - - | Duty ae 2 
12 » 13 - » 18 1 | Concussion of brain - | Sick quarters th ” 8 
12 » 21- » 23 - 2 | Catarrh s - | Duty - 2 
14 » 23- » 26- 3 | Cynanche - - bs = 8 
14 »» 20 = » 26- 1 | Erysipelas - ~- | Sick quarters | 10 a 11 | From injury. 
13 ay PEO eae 2 Catarrh - - | Duty - 2 
14 | March4 -| March 9 - X® | Jaundice - - 53 - 5 
4 ” 5 - » 18t 13 Rheumatism rs y os 13 
12 a> LOS Gy, TS 7 | Uleer - - 3 - 7 
14 Poe ttle pale 1 Cynanche - - | Sick quarters 8 r~ 9 
14 x alses 59 PO 6 Contusion (head) - | Duty - 6 
12 Wy ae ee 53 |. eC HREM ce an 8 
13 » 25- » 30- 5 | Cynanche - - = ae 5 
14 yeh 33 80)= 3 | Rheumatism - | Sick quarters | 35 A 38 | Cardiac impli 
eh cation. 
14 a oye a ae chlo el ah Wonks: = fe . 16 ve 19 
13 » 31-| April 2- 2. | Catarrh - -| Duty _— - 2 
18 | Aprill6 - eae bo 7 | Rheumatism - x5 - 7 
14 3» AG » 19- 3 | Catarrh - - = = 3 
13 ” Wie » 22- 5 ” ie 4 2 ra 5 
3 45 WD 3 ST 2 | Contusion (head) -]|  ,, 2 2 
13 » 25-| May 15-| 20 | Perforation of memb.| Invalided - 20 | Invalided (out 
tymp. of service). 
13 » 28- oe S Dies 4 Abscess - - | Duty - 4° 
14 | May 11- aie doe 2 | Contusion (head) - > - 2 
14 » 14- » 14- 1 | Wound (fingers) , - | Sick quarters 7 aS 8 
15 1 US= ese 5 | Contusion (knee) - | Duty - 5) 
12 ” 25 - 39 27 = 2 ” (head) a ”? z 2 
13 » 28-| June 1-|- -4 Cynanche - as 5 = 4 
13 » 3l- Seta tok 2° | Febris - - | Sick quarters | 17 19 {Sent home for 
: change of air, 
F being too weak 
to undergo any 
13 | June 9~- wo) o- 4 | Abscess (ear) - | Duty - 4 Be mae | 
14 » 16- no ea 6 | Febris - - Be - 6 
14 sities poets ics 2 | Colic - cole woe - 2 
208 259 467 
* Second entries 
Individuals entered on sick list - - 45. I! Removals to sick quarters = - = 8G 
ae having single entries = BE | Days’ sickness on board - Sear 08 
_ » double entries Siem tg » » at Sick quarters - - =. 259 
Total entries on sick list - - - 52 | Total days’ sickness - - - - 467 


ick Quarters. 


q 
: 
: 
4 
: 
: 
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TABLES OF CADETS’ DAILY ROUTINE, 


WEEK DAYS. 
SUMMER. WINTER. 
5.25 a.m., Turn out Cadets for No. 2 punishment, &c. 5.25 a.m., Turn out Cadets for No. 2 Punishment, &c. 
5.30 ,, Punishment No. 2 fall in. Wednesdays ‘end 5.30 ,, Punishment No. 2 fall in. 
6.30 ,, Buglecall. Cadets turn out. Saturdays, if wea- 6.30 ,, Bugle Call. Cadets turn out. Baths. 
Baths. | Kies haat permits, to 
6.35 ,, Dismiss No. 2 punishment 5.15 2 5.15am.,No.2Pun- | 6.35 ,, Dismiss No. 2 punishment Cadets. 
cadets. | 615 am abe Call, 
7.5 4, Warning Bugle. { gan out and bathe 7.5 5, Warning Bugle. 
7.15 ,, Muster and Drill. from shore. 7.15 ,, Muster and Drill. 
7.50 .,. Bugle dismiss drills. 7.50 ,, Bugle dismiss Drills. i 
8.0 ,, Prayers. Breakfast. ' 8.0 ,, Prayers. Breakfast. 
8.40 ,, Bugle for Cadet Defaulters. Defaulters seen. 8.40 ,, Bugle for Cadet Defaulters. Defaulters seen. 
8.40 ,, Warning Bugle. 8.40 ,, Warning Bugle. , 
8°50). :, te Studies as ordered. Captain’s re- 8.50 .,, Muster. Studies as ordered. Captain’s re- 
ports. 
12:0) ors stedies ‘dismissed. Bugle wash hands, &c. 12.0 ,, Studies dismissed. Bugle wash hands, &c. 
12.15 p.m., Dinner. ; 12.15 p.m., Dinner. 
15  ,, Warning Bugle. 10  ,, Cadets land. Defaulters muster and drill. 
1.10 ,, Muster. Studies as ordered. 2.45 ,, Return on board. Shift clothing and boots. 
3.40 ,, Dismiss Studies. 3.5 ,, Mess Room Muster. 
3.45 ,, Mess*Room Muster (except Wednesdays, Satur- 8.15 ,, Warning Bugle. 
days, and Sundays). 3.20 ,, Muster Siddies as ordered. 
3.55 ,, Cadets land. Defaulters drill. Bathe if 
weather permits. 
6.30 ,, Return on board. 6.0  ,, Dismiss Studies. 
6.40 ,, Warning Bugle. 6.30 ,, Tea Bugle. ; 
6.50 ,, Muster and dismiss. 
FOS) og Desi 7.40 ,, Evening Study. 
pos Evening Study. 8.45 ,, Study ceases. 
9.0 ,, Dismiss evening Studies. 9.0 ,, Prayers. 
9.15 ,, Prayers. : : 
9.45 ,, Cadets turnin. Officer of the day goes round. 9.30 ,, Cadets turnin. Officer of the day goes round. 
N.B. On Saturdays, 11.55 a.m., Dismiss Studies. 12 | N.B.—On Saturdays, 11.55. a.m., Dismiss studies. 12 
a.m., Muster for payment. On Saturdays and muster for payment. On Saturdays and Wednes- 
Wednesdays Cadets land and Defaulters Drill at days, 5 p.m., Return on boar}. 5.30 muster. 
p-m 
SUNDAYS, : 
6.45 a.m., Bugle turn out. Baths. 10.0 a.m., Divine Service. 5.30 p.m, Muster. 
7.30 ,, Warning Bugle. 12.15 p.m., Dinner. 6: O08 ort Pea, 
7.45 ,, Muster. ‘ 1.0 ,, Bible Class. 120 5 Aaieahiy for Prayers. 
7.45 ,, Breakfast. 2.0  ,, Dismiss Bible Class and | 7.30 ,, Prayers. 
9.0 ,, Bugle. Clear Mess Room. Cadets land. 9.0  ,, Cadets turn in. 
9.30 ,, Divisions. 5.0  ,, Return on Board. 


APPENDIX VIL 


CLASSES OBTAINED (FOR STUDY) BY CADETS PASSING OUT AT THE FINAL 


EXAMINATIONS ON BOARD H.MS. 


« BRITANNIA.” 


[Previous to 1871 Seamanship reckoned for time (1,000 marks) as well as Study (2,000 marks). From December 1871, Study 
alone counted. | 


Tate amie ar Number who obtained tee 
of _ Cadets First Class | Second Class | Third Class filed Remarks. 
Examination. examined. Certificate. Certificate. Certificate. | to pass 
} 

’ December 1869 - 45 1 24 ' 19 1 Discharged. 3 failed in study, 
| but were allowed third class 
| certificates in consequence of 

July 1870* 3 | marks obtained inseamanship. 
Cadets of 5 terms 34 5 19 10 0 | 1 egrotat, not examined ; passed 
subsequently. 
ay ae, 44 J 9 24 9 2 | Owing to having lost time by 
{ sickness those who failed 
| were allowed another term; 
: both passed at Christmas. 
December 1870 -, 51 9 27 13 ) 2 | Discharged. 1 in hospital, not 
December 1871 - 39 il 22 6 i) ee 
July 1872 - - 41 9 26 : 4 2 1 discharged; 1, having lost 
| time by sickness, allowed 
December 1872 - 29 8 20 1 0 pnother sont 3, passa 
July 1873 - - 39 13 18 5 3 | Discharged. 
December 1873 - 35 | 5 | 27 3 Qrrseet| 
July 1874 - - 37 8 | 21 7 1 Discharged. 
i y u 


* Two passing out terms examined on this occasion. 


Kemester M. Kwnapp. 
Chief Naval Instructor. 
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134 ; ADMIRALTY COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION OF NAVAL CADETS: 


APPENDIX VIII. ‘os | 


COURSE OF STUDY ON BOARD THE “ BRITANNIA.” 


Statement of average Number of Hours given Weekly to each Subject (including Scripture Lesson 
on Sunday). 


Norr.—The Number of Hours given to each Subject fluctuates considerably. 


— Ist term, | 2nd term. | 3rd term. | 4th term, 
* | hours. hours. hours. hours. 
Arithmetic - - - - -| 7 92 13 1 8 
Algebra - - - - - | 3 3 pew ord 22 
Euclid - - - - iz 13 iz 1 
Plane trigonometry - - - 33 1 1 2 
Spherical es ; = = = — 3 I agai 
Theoretical ,, - 3 3 — 3 14 ik 
Practical navigation - F = — 3 iy 13 
Theoretical ,, (“ Definitions ”) =| — 2 1 1 ' 
Dictation - - - 4 - | 4 3 4 BN 
History - = - = -| 0 13 1 1 1 
Grammar - - - = - 2 = = 3 
Political geography - - - $ 1 1 & 
Physical s 2 4 * 2 3 1 2 
“ Auxiliary class,’ devoted to any of the | 
preceding subjects, at the discretion of : 
the instructors - - - = 33 oe = 7 
Literature - - - © - 1 De mt 1 
French’ - - - - Sth yee 3} 35 382 | 
Use of instruments and chart drawing _ - — — 3 33 | 
Drawing - = - 3 - 22 24 2 2k 
Seamanship - - - - Bee 5* 5* 5* 
Religious instruction (including one hour on 
Sunday) - - - - 2 2 2 2 
Preparation, before breakfast - - — _ “ 1 eae 
3 evening - - =|| 4 4 4 4 
. is Haw a, ‘ia | 
352 352 363 364 | 
| RECAPITULATION. | 
| Subjects involving close sitting to books in 3 
class rooms - - - -) 94 24 20% 204 
| Preparation of lessons - - - 4 4 5a 5 
| Drawing and learning use of instruments 
|  (oceasionally taught in open air) - - | 24t ait 6 6 
Practical seamanship - = = 5 5 5 5 
353 35h 363 363 
* Including three half hours before breakfast. + No open air work in these lessons. 
Kemester M. Knapp, | 
Chief Naval Instructor. 
APPENDIX IX. 
LETTER FROM THE LORD BISHOP OF EXETER. 
My pear Sir, 4th July 1874. papers in two years must be worked too hard. I have no- 
I nave carefully gone through the papers that you doubt that they can be got to do it, but. not I think with 
have sent me. ; due regard to health. Ishould advise first that all the pre-- 


The course marked out for the cadets, and the standard scribed subjects be not studied at once, and secondly, that 
which they are required to attain, are quite within the reach _ the standard in theoretical mathematics be not fixed quite 
of boys of superior ability. But I do not think that suffi- so high. 
cient consideration has been given to the difference which Yours truly, 
separates such boys from the average. Average boys The Rev. Osborne Gordon, B.D., F, Exon. 
required to attain the standard set before them in these Naval Cadets Committee. é 


= 
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APPENDIX X. 


LETTER From VICE-ADMIRAL SIR ASTLEY COOPER KEY, K.C.B., F.R.S., Presipenr or THE 
Royat Navat CoLircre, GREENWICH, ON THE CONDITION OF THE CADETS, AFTER VISITING THE 


“< BRITANNIA.” 


Royal Naval College, Greenwich, S.E. 
17 July 1874. 
1. Tur Committee on thé Education of Naval 
Cadets having requested me to furnish them with any 
opinion I may have formed, in consequence of my visit to 
the “Britannia,” I beg to offer the following brief obser- 
vations. 

2. I was much struck with the perfect order, cleanliness, 
and good ventilation which ‘was apparent in every part of 
the ship. 

3. The arrangements for the comfort and health of the 
cadets appear to be all that can be desired, indeed, nothing 
seems to have been neglected which can render the 
“« Britannia” as efficient as a ship can be made for conduct- 
ing the studies of the cadets in accordance with the esia- 
Dlished regulations, and for maintaining both mind and 
body in a healthy state. 

4, The cadets have not, however, a healthy appearance ; 
they looked somewhat sallow and of small size. The 
medical records testify to their general good health; no 
epidemic has made its appearance among them for some 
years; no special sickness is prevalent; and they are, 
certainly, happy and contented. J am not sure that my 
impression regarding their sallow appearance is correct; if 
it be so, it may be accounted for by one of the following 
causes:— 

‘Ist. The want of a playground at their door, into which 
they can run at every intermission in their studies, as well 
as before and after meals. At present they have a beautiful 
playground, a splendid country in which to walk, and 
every convenience for boating and recreation; but they 
land only once a day, and are under restraint, at all times, 
when on board. 

2nd. My visit was at the conclusion of a tedious 
examination, the results of which were of great importance 
to them,,\and, doubtless, caused them some anxiety. 

3rd. The course of study and subsequent examinations 
require close attention to enable a boy to qualify for the 
navy. ‘The serious consequence of failure necessarily makes 
them anxious; but the hours allotted to study are not 
excessive. 

4th: I find each cadet consumes 1°48 Ibs. of meat 
daily, whether the average be taken for a few days or for 
three months, besides bacon and eggs or fish. They have 
pudding on two days in the week. I recommend more 
pudding and less meat. I believe that such an amount of 


Sir, 


meat overtaxes the stomach as much as excess of study 


overtaxes the brain, and that the digestive powers of the 
eadets, of so much real importance during their future 
‘career, are thus necessarily impaired. This is, however, 
a medical question. 

5. Notwithstanding the admirable system established 
in the “ Britannia,” in the execution of which no weak 
point can be found, I still adhere to the opinion I ex- 
pain) when orally examined before the Committee, that 

consider a shore habitation better suited for the training 
of the cadets than a ship, for the following reasons :— 

1st. The immediate proximity of a playground. 

2d. The great reduction of annual. expense. 


3d. The great difficulty which must exist in main- 
taining a ship in so efficient a state as the “ Britannia,” 
efficiency which is due in a marked degree to her present 
captain, the Honorable Fitzgerald Foley. 


_ 6. I know of no other points cf superiority actually 
inherent in a building on shore; but on the other hand. 
I known of no inherent advantage the ship has over the 
building. The. same discipline can be maintained, the 
same hammock and chest used, and as easy access to 
boats ensured from the shore as from the ship. 


7. The college, if erected on shore, should be placed near 
a harbour or creek, in a healthy situation, removed from 
a large town, and’ with open country round it. I consider 
that a good site could be found near the existing cricket 
field at Dartmouth. - 


%. Ihave spoken of the relative cost of the two systems 
and I presume that the Committee have better means of 
ascertaining that than I have. I may mention, however, 
that the annual expense of that portion of the outla 
which is accounted for on board is about 36,0001. a year, 
exclusive of all supplies from the dockyard and victualling 
yards: ‘This sum does not, therefore, include those repairs, 
alterations, and refitting, which are carried out by the 
dockyard at Devonport, nor any material supplied for 
them; nor does it include the provisions of the ship’s 
company of “ Britannia ” and tender; nor the crockery, 
kitchen utensils, &c., supplied by the victualling yard. 
It will probably be found that the total expense is raised 
by these items, from 36,000/. to at least 50,0007. per annum 
—or at the rate of 500/. foreach cadet. -The annual cost of 
the college at Greenwich, where 200 officers of all ranks 
and various ages are instructed in every subject required 
for the higher education of a naval officer, and where a 
staff of professors, second to none in the kingdom, is 
permanently employed, is only 33,0007. a year. In the 
former case the cadets pay 70/. a year towards their main- 
tenance, which: reduces the cost to the Crown by about 
7;,0002. annually; but this payment is irrespective of the 
college being afloat or ashore. 


9. I have scarcely referred to the course of instruction 
laid down for the “ Britannia.’ . This requires careful con- 
sideration, and will be fully looked into by the Director of 
Studies and myself. I am of opinion that it may be modi- 
fied with advantage in some respects. It will perhaps be 
found desirable to discontinue the study of some subjects 
after the first year, and to allow the marks obtained in the 
examination in those subjects to be reckoned with the 
results of the final examination atthe end of the second 
year. 

Tam, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
A. Cooprr Key, 
Vice-Admiral, President. 
The Secretary, 
Naval Cadets Committee. 


Sir, 


* 
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APPENDIX me 


Navan Instructor, RN. 


29, Merrick Square, London, 8.E. 
20th July 1874. 


Accorp1NG to request I have the honour to submit 


for the consideration of the President and members of the 
Committee, a scheme of work which could be~done in 


two years. by the Naval Cadets 


“ Britannia.” 
My object is simply to give them a thorough ground- 
work in elementary subjects, and thus prepare oe ce 


Scuzme of Two Years’ ( Four Terms) Work.—R. N. Cadets. 


on board H.M.S. 


receiving further instruction when they enter sea ponie 


ships. 


r have ‘often found my work retarded through having to 


SCHEMH OF STUDY FOR CADETS ware vnpEr Thee PROPOSED BY y Mix, W. T. LarnesonNs,, 


commence at elementary principles. 
pe many subjects should not be studied in one term. 


3 


The Secretary, - 


Tam, &c. 
Waitk. LirTLEsouns, 
Naval Instructor. 


Naval Cadets Committee, 


&e. 


&c. 


; : Period at 
which 
_ Subject. Ist Term. 2nd Term. 3rd Term. 4th Term. final Ex- 
k amination 
should take: © 
place. 
~ ' a 
Grammar, | Parts of speech; cor- | Progressive. A de-| Progressive, Anessay | Prize essay -  — - | 4th term. 
.  /and rection of errors in scription once a week. : ‘ Marks for 
English. | easy sentences ; dicta- prize 
cei tion onee a week._ x essay. 
English | James I. to present| Previous to JamesI. - | - - - -|- - oe - | 2nd term. 
History. | day (as required on ; 
: entry). 
: . \ 1 ‘ 
, Scripture | Bible class weekly, to | Same as Ist term =|- - - - - - - | 2nd term. 
History. keep up knowledge on x 1 i 
entry. aaa Se 
. Geography |General knowledge of| Winds, currents, and |-- SD, aaa ie, - = - | 2nd term 
modern geography (as | ocean voyages (general 
required on entry.) knowledge only.) 
French = | Reading; translationfrom| Translation of easy sen- | Progressive. \ Dictation | Thorough knowledge of | 4th term.” 
French into English| tences into French;] in French; more diffi-| grammar, and to be 
without dictionary. | knowledge of the verbs | cult sentences into| able to write out, a de- 
Taught grammatically. | (conjugations). French. scription of something 


seen or heard of, in 
French. 


- - 


Progressive (as above) - | 4th term. 


Modern ‘| Should the candidate be | Progressive (as above) - | Progressive (as above) - 
Languages. | acquainted with Ger- ; j 
man, Italian, or Spanish ; 
; on entry, the knowledge 
‘ should be kept up. - 
Avithmetie | Simple rules, vulgar | Decimals; extraction of Recapitulation - -|- - - - | 3rd term, 
fractions, proportion] roots; interest. ea) 
(as required on entry). 
Algebra - | Simple ‘rules, fractions, | Simultaneous equations, | Hasy surds. Easy pro-‘| Recapitulation - ~= | 4th term. 
ee simple equations, and} quadratics (easy prob-| gressions. 
r -| problems (as required lems), extraction of 
a2 on entry). roots. ‘ 
Bucli@d -|stbook = - - | Ind book = - | 8rd book 5 Recapitulation - 4th term 
Plane Use of logarithms. Ex-| Solutions - of plane Application to problenis - - - - | 8rd term 
Trigono- planation of trigono-| triangles, : 
metry metrical ratios. 
c (practical). 
Spherical | - - - -|- - - - Solutions of spherical Application to problems 4th term. 
Trigono- triangles. in astronomy. 
’ . metry ; . ; , 2 
(practical). 
Analytical - - ay BRET be - =| Reduction of simple | As far as ‘possible - | 4th term, ~ 
Trigono- ; formula (not including % , 
i» ~metry: ; psi angles). ; Sy aes ; 


ay Se ae sor 


a 


ie ees 


ee ee ey ae ee 


Period at 


p L which 
‘ s final Ex- 
Sobject. | Ist Term. 2nd Term. 3rd Term. 4th Term. Cie na 
should take: 
place. a5 
‘Navigation | - - - -| To correct a course | Mercator, middle lat.,| Day’s work and great | 4th term.: 
and (variation deviation, | parallel, traverse, and| circle sailings. Time ay 
Nautical | leeway). Definitions | plane sailings. Ex-| a star passes the meri- i . 
Astronomy. and explanation of | planation of terms in| dian; latitude by meri- 
terms used in nayiga- | Nautical Almanac, in| dian altitude of the sun, : 
tion. d astronomy, and know- | moon, or a star; iongi- 
ledge of figures; know-| tude by chronometer ; 
ledge of time. variation by amplitude 
and altitude Azimuth. 
Instruments | - - : - | Compass and log line -| Use of sextant (to take | Use of chronometer and | 4th term. 
, : an altitude by sea and | theodolite. 
artificial horizon). Ba- 
rométer and ther- 
mometer. 
Charts -|- = - - | Lay off a place by lat. | To draw the framework | To draw achart and lay | 4th term. 
/ and long. and bearing | of a Mercator’s chart. off the courses and : 
and distance from distances, and find lat. 
another place. -andlong. in 
Drawing - | From models, &c’  - | Progressive - - | Progressive - | Progressive - 4th term. 
\ 


it 


ee lst Term. 


To be made thoroughly conversant with the subjects 
required on entry ; to be instructed in the use of Logarithms. 
In history dry numbers, such as unimportant dates, to be 
avoided. In geography a general knowledge only to be 
required and dry numbers avoided. 

+ will be seen that inthis term I have chosen as sub- 
jects: for instruction those only which are required by a 
candidate for entry. 


2nd Term. 

Advancement to be made in arithmetic, algebra, Huclid, 
and French. A general knowledge of the former period of 
English history, and of prevailing winds and currents to be 
acquired. The solutions of plane triangles, the definitions 
of navigation and the correction of a course ; the use of the 
compass and log line, and the knowledge of the relative 
positions of places on the chart are subjects for study in 
this tern. ie 

At the end of the term the final examination in history, 
scripture history, and geography to be held; the marks to be 
added on to those obtained in the subjects of the 4th term. 

An interesting and useful subject to he given at the end 
of the term, with the object of writing an essay (for practice) 
in the middle of the 3rd term. F 

‘Composition is in my idea the best manner of teaching 
English, especially when the cadet is learning the grammar 
of another language. 

ord Term. 
_ A recapitulation in arithmetic and plane trigonometry 
(practical) and the final examination at the end of the term. 
“The marks to be added on to those obtained in the subjects 
of the 4th term. 

Advancement to be made in algebra, Euclid, and French, 
and great attention paid to a good groundwork in analytical 
trigonometry. With athorough knowledge of the rules for 
solving triangles there will be no difficulty in learning the 
simple sailings in navigation. 

‘The use of the Nautical Almanac, sextant, marine 
barometer, and thermometer to be taught. 

At the end of this term the subject for the prize essay to 
be given; the essay to be written about the middle of the 
final term. From 10years’ expérience with more than 120 

'midshipmen I can safely say that in nothing are they so 
deficient as in the power of being able to describe on paper 
what they actually know. Marks to be given for the essays 
and a special prize for the best. 


4th Term. 
_ The knowledge of the solutions of triangles to be applied 
to problems in surveying and astronomy. ‘The navigation 


would be that sufficient to work the daily reckoning of a ae 
ship. “ena 

To the knowledge of analytical trigonometry I should 
place no limit, for I think there should be some test subject 
in which the better and more clever boys might make 
advancement. ‘The subject is of so much importance with 
regard to astronomy, that too much importance cannot be 
attached to it. I would not require the proofs of rules in™ 
astronomy (which is the application of analytical trigono- 
metry and algebra) except from those who had made 
sufficient advancement in analytical trigonometry. 

In arithmetic, algebra and (with the exception of spherical) ah. 
trigonometry, the theoretical part should be taught with in 
the practical part. Nothing is more difficult to teach - 
youths than a string of dry and apparently meaningless 
rules. 


Since the abolition of the sea-going training ships, the 
cadets enter the navy direct and have more time for learning 
gunnery and seamanship as officers. ; 
Another term in the “Britannia” would be of great VF 
service, when great advance could be made in— 
Analytical trigonometry, and application. 
Navigation and nautical astronomy. 
Knowledge of instruments, sounding, and elements 
of survey. 
Mechanics and hydrostatics. s 
The knowledge of another foreign language may have 
been acquired by a cadet in living abroad, and I think this 
should be kept up, to the advantage of the cadet and of the 
service. 


The instructor should have full power over those under 
his charge in the class rooms. Frequent reports do great = = | = 
harm. Se 

Tn the above scheme I have tried to avoid great change. = 
By doing away with the study of geography, history, and: 
scripture history at the end of the 2nd term, and of arith- 
metic and plane trigonometry at the end of the 3rd term. 
I have left for the final term those subjects which are 
entirely new to the pupil. A better knowledge of the before 
mentioned subjects will have been acquired by all. 

I have not included physics in the course because I 
suppose that the compass will include a slight knowledge 
of magnetism, and the sextant, &c., of optics. A knowledge 
of elementary mechanics and hydrostatics may be acquired. 
in a proposed 5th term. , 

W. T. Lirrnesouns, ~ s 

29, Merrick Square, Naval Instructor. 

London, 8.E., ; 
20 July 1874. 
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Linorenant- GeyeraL His Grace THE DUKE OF \WELLINGTON, K G. 
THe Most Nose THE MARQUIS or RIPON, E.G. 
ApwIRAL THE Ricnur Honovraste tar HARL OF LAUDERDALE, G. CBs 
Tue Rienr Honourasie Tar EARL or CHICHESTER. 
Tus Rieur Honovraste rar EARL NELSON. 
Tue Ricur Honourasie tas EARL GREY, 
Tus LORD PETRE. | 
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Tue Risur Honovraste LORD ST. engin 
THE ‘LORD FERMOY. 
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GrneraL SIR RICHARD JAMES DACRES, GOBs.5 
-Gexerat SIR ANTHONY B. STRANSHAM, K.CB,, RM. 
ApwmeaL W. A. BAILLIE HAMILTON, | 
Masor-GenrraL JOHN HENRY LEFROY, ae CB. 
_ Limorenant-GENEraL HENRY EYRE, 
J. G. HUBBARD, Esq. 
JOHN BALL, Esa. 


Chairman, 


| _-—s« LIEUTENANT-GENERAL THE HONOURABLE SIR JAMES LINDSAY, K.C.M.G. 


ss ARMSTRONG, SIR ALEXANDER, K.CB, MD. LL.D. : 
+s GAMOYS, raz LORD. - 
CHAPMAN, ‘Limvrenawr-GunenaL SIR FREDERICK E,, K. OB, RE 
- CODRINGTON, Avwrrat SIR“HENRY J., K.C.B. 
—-  GRAUFURD, Guyzran J. R.. | 
Pitot paty ry -DACRES, Gewenar, SIR RICHARD J., G.O.B. 
ian GIBBS, F. W., Eso, OB. . 
hie - HAMILTON, Avwmat W. A BAtaIE, ; 
ve HAMPTON, THE ae HonoursBLe LORD, G.C.B. 
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ie 2 LOWDER, “Masor-Gunzran B.N., CB., R.M. Ful 
| MAITLAND, Masor-Gunprat CHARLES LB | 
_ STRANSHAM, Gexerat SIR ANTHONY B., K.0.B, RM. Byte 
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THIRTEENTH REPORT 


or 


THE ROYAL COMMISSIONERS OF THE PATRIOTIC FUND | 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Being the Sieth Report of the Commissioners appointed by the Supplementary 
Commission, dated the 26th March, 1868. 


8th JULY 1874, 


1. We Your Majesty’s Commissioners for the administration of the 


Patriotic Fund (appointed under the Supplementary Commission, dated 26th . 


of March, 1868) humbly submit to Your Majesty the Thirteenth Report, which 
shows the state of the Fund on the 31st December, 1873. 


2. The total amount of Contributions to the 31st of December, 1873, was Amount of 


£1,460,861, 11s. 1d. 
B 


Contribu- 
tions, 


Statement of 
Securities. 


Numbers in 


receipt of 
relief. 


3, The following is a statement of the Saoiiniting of the Fund on Ae 31st of 
December, 1873 :— 


Turkish Government Bonds 
Hast India Debentures 

East India Stock Certificates 
Canada Bonds 


e 


Raitway Bonps. 


Great Indian Peninsular 
Great Western 
North-Eastern _ 
North-Eastern Devens Stock 
Kast India Railway Stock Certificates 5 
Great Eastern ; 
London and Brighton adlsetey De- 
benture Stock 
East India Railway Deveuuaees 


AANNUITIES, 


Expiring 
5th January, 1876. 


5th April, 
5th April, 


1876 
1885 


° 


Conk £ 
4 44,600 
By 87,000 
4 6,000 
5 17,600 
4. 8,800 
41 80,000 
4 40,000 
4 20,000 


4} 


43 


4 


. 16,900 


72,140 


15,000 


30,000 


15,000. 


SA Ae 
0 0 
0 0 
0 O 
G20 
0 0 
OO 
0 0 
0-0 
0 0 
0 0 
0.20 
0 0 


£436,140 


PS 
3,405 0 
6,097 0 

8 


Total Income . 


Annual - 


Income. 


26,402 


£45,927 


4, In the following Tables are shown the numbers of Widows and Orphans 


placed on the Books, and the changes which have taken place to the 31st of 
December, 1873 :— 


(a.) WIDOWS AND ORPHANS OF OFFICERS.—To 81st December, 1873. 


Widows 


Parents . 


| 


| Children who have), 
lost one or both 5 


the Year ending 31st 


| Placed on Books during 
{ 
| December, 1873. 


In Receipt of Al- 
lowances on the 
31st Dec., 1873, 


Widows 
Remarried. 


} 


Allowances Discontinued 
Deaths. from Age, &c.: 
s Ps e as 
lla es tee has ro AM te ea 
Be age Hae ate arnt ee 
“o a) By BAG : 
[-O y=) 3 
A re Mae 
3 82 35 —- — —_— pe 
oe 
1 26 27 23 258 | 281 
beri’ § i 


* Of whom 15 were in the Wellington College. 


7 29 


5. 
v ry 


Royal Naval School. 
Ro yal Naval Female Sciool. 


And there were 48 other Chandran of Officers in tle rece ‘vt of Educational Allowances, 
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Children in 


Boarding 
Jnstitutions. 


Amount ex- 
pended in 
relief, 


Assets and 
Liabilities. 


~ Accounts of 
receipts and 
expenditure. 


4 


’ Special Cases. 


Orphans of 
other Wars. 


Other Wars. © 


Gold Coast. 


5. The number of Children in Boarding Institutions at the end of the year : a 
was 881, inclusive of those in the Royal Victoria Patriotic Asylum for Girls. . 


A list of the Schools in which Children of both sexes are maintained and ¥ 
educated is given in Appendix <A, and the Reports of the Inspectors in — “a 
Appendix B. , 


6. The total Sum expended in relief to the 31st December, 1873, was 
£1,303,386. ae 


7. The usual Estimate of the Assets and Liabilities has been prepared by 
Mr. Finlaison (Appendix ©), by which it appears that he estimates the available 
surplus at £31,848, after setting aside one-tenth of the Liabilities as a reserve 
to meet contingencies. , 


8. The Accounts of the Receipt and Expenditure of the General Fund, and 
that of the Royal Victoria Patriotic Asylum for Girls, for the year 1B, are 
appended (Appendices D, E, and F). 


SpEcIAL CASES. 


e., Orphans of Men who served in the Russian War, but whose Deaths were not 


caused by it. The Parents must have been married prior to the year 1861. 


9. Under this description 1,692 Orphans of Non-Commissioned and Petty 
Officers, Private Soldiers, and Seamen had been placed on the Books to the 
31st of December, 1873, and 881 of them had been admitted to Schools. a 


333 Orphans of Officers had in like manner been hae on | the Books, | 
and to 191 of them Educational Allowances had been granted. | 


These statements show additions, during the. year 1873, to the numbers 
previously on the Books, of 270 Children of Non-Commissioned and Petty 
Officers, Private Soldiers, and Seamen; and of 39 Children of Officers. 


In consequence of the charge which the Education of these large numbers 
of Children entails, and on consideration of the Financial state of the Fund, we 
have directed that the further admission of children to the List of Special Cases 
be suspended. : 


ORPHANS OF OTHER Wars.—Prior to Gold Coast. 


10. In this category 34 Children of Officers, and 9 Children of Non- 
Conimissioned Officers, continue in receipt of allowances. 


ORPHANS OF OTHER Wars.—Gold Coast. 


11. The Executive Committee gave public notice that the Orphans of the 
Men who lost their lives during the operations on the Gold Coast were eligible 
for relief from the Patriotic Fund. Applications have since been received on 
behalf of, and Allowances have been granted to 12 Children of ' Officers, ‘and 
to 27 Children of Non-Commissioned Officers, ety, ee Soldiers, Seamen, 
and Marines. ‘ 


12. Just before the cessation of hostilities, a Committee was formed for the 
purpose of raising a Fund (which has been called the Gold Coast Relief Fund) 
for the Widows. The balance amounts to about £2,500, and it is considered 
that there are about 28 Widows to be relieved. 


we me 
i), . 


~The Committee of that Fund requested the Executive Committee to 
receive the sum subscribed, and to disburse it to the ee by periodical 
payments as long as the One lasts. 


» After a conference with the Committee of the Gold Coast Relief Fund, A 
Executive Committee expressed their willingness—subject to our approval— 


to disburse the balance in question through the Agencies in connection with 


the Patriotic Fund: We have given our: sanction to the arrangement thus 
proposed. 


Royat Victoria Parriotic ASYLUM FoR GIRLS- 


13. The following is a statement of the Securities forming the Endowment 
Fund of the Asylum remaining on the 31st of December, 1873 :— 


oe 


£139,845 9 5 6,950 


——S 


14, During the year 1873 the average number of Girls in the Asylum was 
331. The general health of the Establishment has been good. 


15. The Executive Committee have represented to us that the sum set 
aside in 1856, as an endowment for the Royal Victoria Patriotic Asylum for 
Girls, was estimated to give an income sufficient for the maintenance, clothing, 
and education of 300 girls. : 


The great increase in the cost of Fuel, Gas, Clothing, and Provisions 
which has taken place during the last few years, the higher rates of wages paid 
to servants, and for labour in every branch of trade, and the enhanced prices 
of materials, combine to render the income, which was only barely sufficient 
18 years ago, inadequate to the requirements of the present time. , In 
other Charitable Institutions these circumstances are made the ground of 


special appeals for further support from the benevolent; but in the case of 


the Royal Victoria Patriotic Asylum for Girls this course is not considered 


available. 


_ The financial pressure is. especially felt. at present, inasmuch as in 
addition to the causes above mentioned it has been necessary during the last 
12 months to incur very considerable expensé in Engineering and other Repairs. 
The fittings of the Laundry, and the Drying-stove in connection there- 


with, the Kitchen Boilers, and the Engine for Pumping, &c., which were 
placed in the Building at the time of its erection, and have been repeatedly 


Girls’ School. 


Annual 
ae Income. 
; Cent. £ Sa a £ 

Canada 2. -« .- .! 6" 30,000 70,", 0 1,800 

Dominion Debentures, een ee wk: Ua Ge 6.800. OO 378 

| . New Brunswick . . 6 5,000 0 0 300 

South Australian Government — Debentures 

(Adelaide and Gawler Town Railway) . . . 6 10,000 0 0 600 

' New South Wales Government Debentures . . 5 26,100 0 O- 1,305 

New South Wales Government Debentures, re- 

deemable ; gis OO 9,700 0 0 485 

London and Greenwich Reilway Debanturcs . . 4. 50,000 0.0 2,000 
3 per Cent. Consols: 3 2745. 9 5 82° 


Boys’ School. 


Education of . 


Roman _ 
Catholic 
Children. 


‘on the 31st of December, 1873, of :— 


patched, were nee worn out or required extensive repair. Where it has | 
been necessary to renew, the Committee have adopted the appliances calculated 
to be the most economical in their working. ‘There are at this moment several 
other matters which would be of great advantage to the Institution if they 
could] be attended to at once, but which are postponed for the present for 
want of means to execute them. 


The Executive’ Committee, therefore, propose to meet the current 
requirements by an Advance from the General Fund; and should. the present 
high prices continue next year, they will then request our attention to the 
Financial resources of the Asylum. 


Royau Vicrorra Patriotic ASYLUM FOR Boys. 


16. The average number of inmates during the year was 279; and the 
state of health has been satisfactory. | 


17. The Flat Asphalte Roofs of the Store Rooms in the new Buildings 
have proved very defective. When it rained the Store Rooms were inundated, 
and the Stores were being spoiled. Whether the Architect or the Builder is 
responsible is under the consideration of the Executive Committee, and will be - 
the subject of careful inquiry. As it was absolutely necessary to take steps to 
protect the Provisions and Stores, Mbit Committee are having: the flat roofs 
covered with lead. 


18. The Securities of the Fund accumulating for the endowment consisted 
fees Wl? 


East India 4 per Cent. Debentures . . . 32,000 0 0 
New 3 per Cent. Annuities. . . . . 22,722 3 5 


Total’! pis ee eee oe gg 


Epucation or Roman Carnoric. ORPHANS. 


19. As recorded in our last. Report to Your Majesty; we desired that a 
legal opinion should be taken as to the best mode of arranging for the setting 
aside of a sum of Money so that we might retain full power over it, but that 
the income. arising therefrom, or so much of it as may be necessary, might 
be applied towards the Clothing, Maintenance, and Education. of Roman 


— Catholic Orphans. in the same proportion to the. number of Protestant Orphans . 


in the schools belonging to the Patriotic Fund, as the Roman Catholic Soldiers - 
and Sailors may hereafter bear to Protestants in the Army and Navy. 


We.have not yet received the legal opinion above mentioned, but we have 
directed that the sum of £30,000 shall be: now: set. aside for: the. purpose, and 
that. the interest arising therefrom be added. to it: from: time: to time until 


further directions.from us, ’ 


“ Caprain” RELIEF Fonp. 


20. A Statement of the Receipts and Expenditure during the year 1873 Be heal Ff 
will be found in the Appendix. (Appendix G.) elief Fun 


‘During the year 1873, 2 Widows ‘ei T Children died’; 7 Widows’ re- 
married; and 1 married the third time. 


~ 


( 


Roprieurz Funp. 


21. The Rodriguez Fund, from which grants have been made from time to Rodriguez 
time, consisted on 31st December, 1873, of £8,838 8s. 4d. (Consols). owiat 


‘“Propos—ep Royau Navat Reiser Funp. 


22. We informed Your Majesty by our Report dated the 21st June, 1872, Royal Naval 
: d jf ; Te i < Relief Fund. 
that the Executive Committee had submitted for our consideration the repre- 
sentation which had been made to them on the subject of a proposed Royal 
Naval Relief Fund, and that we had decided that we could not comply with | 
_ that request, as we did not feel that we had authority to receive subscriptions 
or donations towards a new Fund. 


/ 


In our next Report (9th July, 1873,) we stated that the proposal had 
subsequently been brought under the notice of the Lords Commissioners of App. H. 
the Admiralty, who were disposed to entertain the scheme, and that it had App.I. - 
been forwarded to us by the Secretary of State for War, with a request that App. J. 
he might be favoured with our opinion on the suggestion. We also stated that 
_ we had requested more detailed information. 


23. The Executive Committee, having been furnished by the Secretary of App. K- 
State for War with the outline sketch of the Proposers, have reported to us 
thereon; and having carefully considered their report, we have informed the 
Secretary of State for War that we see no difficulty in the administration of 
such a Fund as that proposed, and we expressed our willingness to undertake 
the duty; should it be the pleasure of Your Majesty to approve of our doing so. 


24. We, however, submitted to the Secretary of State for War, that it 
should be distinctly understood that the Executive Committee are not to 
undertake the raising of Subscriptions, but only to administer, under such 
_ regulations as may hereafter be decided upon, such Sums as may be handed 
over to them for the purpose; and that no distribution should be made until 
sueh an amount has accumulated as in our opinion would enable the Committee 
satisfactorily to administer the Fund. 


"Proposed Regulations for the Administration of a Royal Naval Relief Fund. 


(1.) The rules and regulations now in force in the administration of 
the Patriotic Fund would be in the main Wiles. for the Royal 
Naval Relief Fund. 


It would, however, be necessary to strengthen the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Patriotic Fund by the addition of Naval Officers. 


(2.) On the Royal Commissioners signifying their willingness—and 
on their being authorized—to undertake the duty of administer- 
ing a Relief Fund, as proposed, it would be expedient to convene 
a Meeting of Naval Officers, in order to bring the question fully 
before the service. 


Officers and Men would be invited to become Annual Subscribers to 
the Fund, and the public generally would also be appealed to. 
Well-established Bankers would be appointed, to whom sub- 
scriptions could be paid, and on the deposit account in their 
hands reaching, say £1,000, such sum would be paid over to the 
Royal Commissioners for investment. It is—proposed that all 
donations should be invested, and the interest only, together with 


the yearly subscriptions, applied to the Rae purposes of the 
Fund.* 


_ (3.) It must be distinctly understood that no claim will be recognised 
as a right, but that the power of granting, withholding, or with- 
drawing assistance will be left to the discretion of the Committee. 


(4.) PERSONS To BE RELIEVED. 


Until sufficient Funds have been received, it is proposed generally 
to defer the consideration of the cases of the relatives of Officers, 
and to deal first with those of Seamen, Marines, &c., who inay 
die on active service, giving the preference to the relatives of 
those who may be killed in action,} or by falling from aloft; or 
be drowned; or suffer other violent death. 


* The necessary steps for raising the, Fund would devolve upon Naval Officers. The 
Committee of the Patriotic Fund not to undertake the raising of subscriptions, but only to 
administer, under the regulations, such sums as may be handed over for the purpose. 

{ On this point the following regulations would be observed :— 

(a.) That such Orphans only should be considered whose Parents were in the married state 
at the time of the service of the Father in the War under which the claim is 
made; and 

(b.) That in considering the Claims of such Orphan the following classification be 
observed :—- 

(l. ) Those whose Fathers lost their lives in battle. 

(2.) Those whose Fathers lost their lives within six months from wounds or 
casualties or, during the War, from disease. 

(3.) Those. whose Fathers lost their lives within twelve months of the termina- 
tion of the War, from disease contracted daring service therein, 


25. The following were fee by the Executive Committee and the | 
representatives of the Proposers, as the principles upon which such a fund 
should be administered. 


(5.) 


: ag Evens ies 13 ae 


“When the cases of ie relatives of Officers are considered, al 
allowances or gratuities may.be awarded in special instances to 
supplement the pensions, or compassionate allowances or gratuities 
granted by the Admiralty. 


Relief to be awarded in the following order :-— 


1. Orphans. (Father and Mother both dead.) 
2. Widows with Children. — 

3.: Widows without Children. 

4, Aged Parents of Unmarried Men. 


As To THE Mop anD Extent or RELIEF 1O BE GRANTED. 


Tt will be at the discretion of the Committee to grant gratuities 
in certain cases instead of allowances. 


The money to be paid monthly on the system followed by the Com- 
mittee of the Patriotic Fund. 


First, As to Class L, 7.¢., Orphans (Father and Mother both dead). 
The allowances not to exceed those paid from the Patriotic Fund. 


The Orphans to be removed where practicable to Schools or Orphan- 
ages. The boys to be maintained till 14 years of age,: and 
the girls till 16; then placed out as well as possible, and given 
an outfit. 


Second, As to Class IL, i.¢., Widows with Children. 


. The Widows tv be granted Half allowances until 45 ycars of age 


or past work, then full allowances till death, with tle usual 

increase after 60 years of age. Full allowances might, however, 

be allowed in special cases. The Greenwich Hospital Gratuities 

would probably be handed over to the Executive Committee 
- for distribution. 


' : . 
In case of Re-marriage, 


_ An amount of money, not exceeding a year’s allowance, may be 


granted as a bonus or outfit; but from that time all relief from 
the. Fund to cease. 


It is clearly to be Endereibod. that a Widow aa re-marries . has 
no claim on the Fund on the death of her second Husban d 
unless that Husband had a claim thereon. 


Children may be granted sums not exceeding the Patriotic Fund 
allowances, and to be placed in Schools or Orphanages as soon 
_ as possible. 


Third, As to Class III. .) 1. &, ‘Widows without Children. 


The same rules will hold good for Widows without children as 
for Widows with children. 


Fourth, As to Class IV., 2. ¢, Aged Parents of “ Unmarried ” 


Men, who were dependent for support upon their deceased sons. 


C 


Spot: were Soren is ame 246 enaee the amount - that one have 
~ been granted to the Widow of ey deceased, mappesing him to 


have been married. BAER NTS oat ae 

The re-marriage of a Paton? to be dealt, wet as the re-marriage — By. 

of a Widow. i a3 

_.. We regret to have to announce to Your Majesty that four of the Royal. ae 

Commissioners have died since our Report of last year, viz., the’ Earl of a, 
ee the Earl of Hardwicke, Lord eer eeeh and Thomas Baring, Esq. Oh 
GEORGE, ‘President, ee — 

SOMERSET. | tif Tee) Be 

WELLINGTON. ee i 

RIPON. oie Se Sa 

LAUDERDALE. ithe esi 

CHICHESTER. = 20 oh 

NELSON. a a aoe : 

; : GREY. ; | . ese 
PETRES ‘ ae. 

ROKEBY, fe 

FERMOY. a 

CHELMSFORD. ~~ nd 

‘ ROTO oC ia ore, a 

WAVENEY, Cotonzt. : a ; 

HAMPTON. — 

WINMARLEIGH. . j.204 3.0 

JAMES LINDSAY, Limvr.-Generat. eS. 

B. DISRAELI. : en 

,J. PEEL, Lizovr. _GENBRAL. ‘ ae 

ANDREW LUSK (Lorp Mayor). oy 

‘3 EDWARD LUGARD, Gxnnrat. a : 

RICHARD DACRES, General, R.A. 

“OW. A. B HAMILTON, dommar. eae 


8th July, 1874, 


J. H. LEFROY, Masor-Generat. 


2 
io 


HENRY EYRE, LIEUT. Gr SEAL. 
J. G. HUBBARD. 
JOHN BALL. 


Wu. H. MUGFORD, Secretary. 


ae slight decrease. Iam que satisfied with the work of the year. 


APPENDIX A. _ 


er 


LIST OF SCHOOLS IN WHICH CHILDREN ARE BOARDED. 
3lst DECEMBER, 1873. 


Rate per 


Head per ; | SCHOOLS. Boys. | Girls. | Total. 
Annum. ° : 
£ os 
1S) 0 Asylum at Alresford . . Sed ge aig vay“ ond trad ORE 1 
15 10 | Bethesda Female Orphan Asylum, Debian. oy 2 2 


*17 0-1) St. Vincent de Paul Orphanage, Dublin . . . . . | 52] ..1| 52 
*16 0. | St. Mary’s Orphanage; North Hyde, Hounslow . . | 37/.. | 37 


~ *15 0 | Convent Orphanage at Norwood . Spe inet eee ee aie 
*15 0 | St. Clare’s Orphanage, pra s Cross, ‘Dublin. | RY ARN ES oe els 1 
| Miscellaneous. . «He al be ape 


21 


0 Royal Victoria Patriotic Asylum ‘Ge Boys Wands- 
_worth Common ~ é 


Royal Victoria Patriotic Asylum for te Wands- 
worth Common , 


% ————__| —_—__—__ 


hes Moab, eo a 1409 1448. 18508 
eer en ne 


* Thé Committee have recently. granted an increased payment of £2 per head per annum, for 
the children in these schools. 


+ Of these 701 are Special Cases. 


APPENDIX B. 


os 


REV, A. R. GRANT'S INSPECTIONS, 1874. 


ROYAL VICTORIA PATRIOTIC ASYLUM FOR GIRLS. 
Examined May 5th—9th. 


I have given the results of the Examinations in Reading, Writing, and 
Arithmetic in the same tabular forms as last year. 
i I have given some papers to the Upper Classes in Geography, History, 
and Religious Knowledge, but not to the extent to be able to present the 
results in the same manner‘as those of the elementary subjects. They are 
appended under the ordinary designations. 


Senior.—Number Examined, PEO: 


Here is decided improvement in Arithmetic. Fy ting comes out lower ; 
but it should be said that I applied a severer test this year to the Wirst Class. 
I think, on the whole, the School has decidedly improved, and is now in a very 


. "satisfactory condition. The papers on Religious, Knowledge were very well 


done. 
_ Junior —Number Examined, 90. 
_ There is great improvement in Reading and Writing ; Ar “ithmetic shows a 


Bf 


ae: 
_ 


- Lessons in Domestic Economy. 


well than last year. 
work since the last Hxamination. 


choice. The rest are all satisfactory. _ 


PUPIL-TEACHERS, 


Faeniat Class. _The Biri seem in very good bie: fier ie a ennings,: a 
and I consider their School attainments sufficiently maintained, ’ They have’ 7a 


The Pupil-teachers have done very well, on the whole “more nie | : 
They and their Instructors have evidently done good a 
One of the Candidates i in the Girl’s School a 
has failed, but more were examined than were needed in order to give a a | 


Girls’ School. q 

; BW Wot , 

Bee NO vob teri ade nee a 

Annie Marshall. 4 |16|'25 | 98] 941° 9 4 
Sarah Barber... ABO S25 1°20, 7 Dae 9 : a 
Elmina Monks. . p Ass ft We as eee We a kab ea 4 
Annie Maria Black PA ys Pala Raa Be as We 8 q 

Elizabeth Pain =... LVAD ol) OZ Le SO aN: 

Margaret Rutherford . yes tose Id 2948 “4 
Emily Osborne 4 Tea rOt 320 40 | 5 - 
Amy Lydia Beeston . lesthiagl eel gah bcs 32.| 10 P 

| Mary Jane Hurst | e+ 5* 7/20 24,| 9 7 
Elizabeth Urquhart . . e¢ | 15 | 20 ‘ese iain & a 

Jane L..Grinton)4) ee SOP AO tee fo ae a 
Frances Parsons. v0 «ie. | 5* (0B 1 oe | 241 bt 1 

* Failure, N. Not Attempted. i 

Senior School. 4 

: : 
| 3 4 ‘| 6/6) | a 

Taste I. aa aie | se 4 

Passed with credit | 12 | 20 | 17 | 20/17 | 3 | 89 | a 

‘Reading. Passed. | 5 4 1 18 | : 

Failed wpe flee fae 4] 54 rs 

rf Passed with credit | 19 | 17} 11] 19) 12} 4| 82} 9% 

Writing. j Passed’ a7 33 Qa ke eed 21:35 a 

; | Failed oes § 5 ot akeraebacer tea 21.) 4 

Weg Passed with credit | 19 | 17 20 | 13] 21} 8} 98 i 
Arithmetic. 2 Passed 2. cctno{eQiherBul 2 LT diem donaalele j 

Batted 0s Tre 

: , TABLE II. - Variation. ~ 
: | } wld 
Scripture G. Reading . . . |°76 {1-00-88 |L°00)-90.|>44 |<87 | 24 0m 
Catechism G. Use eoubine he 7 |. eee M4 
Geography G. Writing Ra 2 2OO OD yD 9 Tl) 6358 2s 7 
Grammar G. Arithmetic 95 |°92 +95 Pe iN +188 


ey. 


Junior School. 


Tapue lo. 2) ——_ |_| 


{ Passed with onedit Pee EGO LG iy oro he hote 
Reading. | ie ieee OHiliiSede Lh @ i) 18 


Failed os ; Arad 
Passed with credit . Tas ue 1a EM obs, 
Meme assed cen 2 E e Bul La Peds 


Failed : SIE er eet aia Morea atta 

Passed with eredit’| 11 8 oH TL eid We Se Ice 6 

Arithmetic: ~ Passed)... . 6 8} 10}, 8 Aeris Sh eG 
TTI Pete oc RIE CN AE SE a er an Oe 

TABLE IT.- | ae | Variation 

f peda jue. (90 (TL *O092 (82185). SO) te 
ee OWeling 6 a [84 | 8782 (89 |e | co 8d) +16 
Arithmetic... [-76 | -75,-68 |-80 |-88 | .. |-79 | +20 


6th June, 1874, : A. R. GRANT. 


REV. A. R. GRANT’S INSPECTION, 1874. 


ROYAL VICTORIA PATRIOTIC ASYLUM FOR BOYS. 


I have given ‘the results of the Beaton: in Reading, Writing, and 
Arithmetic in the same tabular forms as last year. 

I have given some papers to the Upper Classes in Geography, History, 
and’ Religious Knowledge, but not to the extent to be able to present the 
results in the same manner as those of the elementary subjects. ‘They are 
appended under the ordinary designations. 


Upper.—Number Examined, 194, 


There is a decided falling off in the glementary subjects, 

Reading having dr opped from 0°98 to 0:91, Writing from 0°86 to 0°74,. 
Arithmetic from 0°90 to 0°64. 

I think this is partly to be accounted for Ke. the great influx of new Boys. 
since last year, and the increase of numbers without corresponding addition to» 
the Teaching Staff. I find the Classes so large that it must be very difficult to. 
teach them, most of them exceeding 40 in number. 

I was very much pleased ith the Papers of the Boys in the first two 
Classes in. Scripture and History. 


Lower. —Number Examined, 96. 


| Here. I find improvement since last year, asrery in Writing, which has 
risen from the low point of 0°43 to 0°81. 

| The Pupil-teachers have done very ;well, on the whole more uniformly well 

' than last year. ‘They and their Instructors have evidently done good work. 


Standing. — 


Edward Gay . 
W. A. Monk. 

F. Shannon . 
F. W. Rayment . 
J. S. Sales . 
JG. Weod 13° 


Geography. — 


| 80 


5 4723 
a a0 
BA We ay 

av} 20% 

e | 16 

e | 25 


15 
30 


19 
20 
15 


PuPIL-THACHERS. 
ee, pete ih MA ue 
Boys School. 


Boys’ School (Upper). 


Arithmetic. — ° 


| Composition : ; rise 
Dictation. 


3 

=e 

Ss ' 

15 Tos 
96 |. 7 
Leone 
2410 
24 | 10 
22. | 10 


. CLASS. 
ie 1: 9 3 ; A | Total. 
Taczez I,  RSepaACMEGEER GRE YRC ~— 
Passed with credit | 38) 43 | 43 | 55 |179. 
Reading. Passed 10 yA ARM 2 
Failed ei eae nee cara tee | 
Passed with oped phy fas maa Oar dg 41 j105 
Writing. Passed el Ge LE ae a . 
: ) Balled ) ls 2a a Oa i eee 
$ ; Passed with Credit oe) ies aay ae SI 
Arithmetic. Passed — : BS Nene a 48 | 99 
Failed 7 6 6 | 19 
TABLE II. 
pe ea Other Subjects. 
Be Scripture V.G. ! st 
Catechism VF. % - Variation. 
Geography G. Reading . °88 198.1 98" 1r200 1°91. ~12 
History V.G. Writing 78 4 Ol WED OU. hae -]4 
Grammar =F. Arithmetid ABO NAG Dr AD) ce Ge a 
Boys’ School (Lower). 
| CLASS 
af 1 2 3 4 Total. 
€ Tassie I. cats ds as aac! SEN 
oa ( Passed with credit} 28 | 21} 23/ 19] 91 
Ban Ss Reading. Passed 1 he 8.) <4 
Pe : Failed”) 444 ae Lt ae ae | ee 
Un Passed with credit | 24) 16 | 2a 1 | 62 
os Writing. Passed w Sab tales 3 2} 22) 31 
fe | Failed : 1G ig & seek 
ye [Pee with credit | 25 |". 18s) 420 LO Te 
Arithmetic. { Passed , f Belted (Di) wy aie! Cae 
k [ Failed oe 
x | Tapsie IT. 
% Bier a Reading . -98 11°00 11°00 | -90 |:97 
a Ss t ; ee 
2 saint Writing ‘90 | +87 | +95 | “52 [+81 
= Arithmetic 93.15 OB 9984.2 Ree Be 


6th June, 1874. | ee 


= 


_ A. R. GRANT, 


REPORT ON THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHILDREN OF THE 
+ ete PATRIOTIC FUND , 
AT NORTH HYDE AND NORWOOD ORPHANAGES 
ca FOR THE YEAR 1874. ) 


NORTH HYDE ROMAN CATHOLIC ORPHANAGE. 
First Wsek or Fresruary, 1874. , 
Branee 


These remain as reported previously : the ventilation, drainage, light, &c., 


-' are all that can be wished, and a new system of ventilation in use in one of the 


School-rooms is specially to be commended, as combining a free and full supply 
of fresh air, while keeping out damp and avoiding draughts. The bath is an 
admirable adjunct, and all but the youngest Boys have learnt to swim. 


Discipline. 


This has always been a good side of the School, combining order with 


proper freedom and cheerfulness. 


There is sufficient but not too much supervision in play-hours, and 
corporal punishment is rarely resorted to. Cutting off from the bath is one 
of the hardest punishments, and most felt by the Boys. I was pleased to see 
the Boys drilled in excellent military style, and enlivened by their Band. 


Instruction. 


This remains much as before. Perhaps the Writing from Dictation is 


_ slightly inferior to the Reading and Arithmetic, which are in all respects as 


good as could be wished or expected. The introduction of a variety of Reading _ 


“Books is a great advantage, as it, prevents the Boys from knowing them by. 


heart, and gives them more interest in what they read. 


General Result. 


_ The general result of the Inspection has been as satisfactory as on former 
occasions. The work done in the Tailors’ and Shoemakers’ Workshops is 
highly creditable. I was alsv pleased to see that the Bread is baked on the 


premises. 
NORWOOD ROMAN CATHOLIC ORPHANAGE. 
 ‘Fesrvary 5ru, 1874. 
Premises. 


They are, as they always were, excellent. I observed carefully the covered | 
communication between the House.and Wash-house, to prevent the Children 


_ from catching cold when issuing heated from the Laundry. 


Disctpline. : 


This appears to be mild, and yet firm. It was a holiday (except during 
my Inspection); and I was pleased to see Children so gay, and hear them 
cheerfully singing. 

A Sie Needlework. 


This is always superior. Some of the work displayed was of a very high 


finish, They also attend to humbler work, as darning and knitting. 


; ' Household Work. 
“All the Children. are taught to cook, wash, and do household work. I 


gave close attention to the Washing, and was delighted with the whole process, 


= 


} 


and Peer y with the ser of all burns cha elas in the Children, by 
the admirable arrangement of the heating apparatus. 


~ 


Instruction. 


Reading—This is excellent in the Ist Class, wie a knowledge of the 

analysis of simple sentences. It is good in all the Classes. A few Children 
lately arrived were the only ones not able to read fluently. | 

Writing.—The Dictation is very good, especially in the Upper Classes. In 
one Olass it was slightly less so, but the passaye selected was rather hard, and 
most of the words were well spelt, 

Arithmetic.—Has always been good here. |The elder Gite do Interest, 
Vulgar Fractions, and Practice very well. The younger Children are generally 
well grounded, 


General Results. 

Highly atiadory in all respects. The Children seem to be Dhaceou aie 
well trained, especially in all that relates to their future in life. The numbers 
were above 40; an increase of several since the last Inspection. 

J. R. MORELL. 
5th February, 1874. | 


APPENDIX C. 


National Debt Office, 10th June, 1874. 
Sir, ; 
Tue customary annual valuation of the Liabilities and Assets of the 
Patriotic Fund at the close of the past year, 1873, has been prepared in con- 
formity with your desire. 

It will be desirable to keep in recollection that the charges forming the 
liabilities fall under three heads. First, there are the Pensions to Widows; 
secondly, the temporary annual provision for the Children; and, thirdly, 
certain temporary yearly outgoings for miscellaneous purposes with the 
charges for management. 

In respect of the _Pensions to Widows, the ee li out of the follow-’ 
ing details : 


The number of Widows of Ni CSaeeata nie Petty 
Officers, Private Soldiers, and Seamen placed on the books 


from the commencement is . ’ : : : 3,767 
Of these there have died a) : ; ‘ 7 184 
And have been removed from the list Mien eh ioe es 
Less those that have been readmitted ‘ be Oey 
Leaving a balance of : 4 - — 254 
The total dead and removed being . : - oo 972 
The number of annuitants on the list is therefore . . . 2,795 
Of these annuitants there have remarried, and been ; 
placed on a moiety of the Pension . ho - 2,106 
But of this number there have we: while remarried ‘ 279 
Leaving of this class of annuitants : » 2 18 2e 


From among the remarried portion, their second 
husbands having died, there have been replaced 


on the Full Pension, Kowever 383 
Which number was afterwards reduced by Widows 
who married for the third time : . 123 
The balance replaced on the Full Pension being — 260 
The number on the Half Pension List therefore is - —— 1,567 
And the remainder of the whole list forms the number of — 


Widows now drawing Full Pension ei : Pome 1,228 


Coy 


‘the yearly charge for the 1, 228 Widows, at £14 ue annum 


each,is : jf BLT AGI 
And for the remarried women 1, 567, at £7 per annum maak ‘ 10,969 
The whole yearly charge for the 2,795 pensioned being. ok eh ONL 


During the past year 1873, there have been only 7 Widows put for the 
first time on the List. This number is too small to have had any bearing on 
the average age of the whole class. The mean age of the Widows was taken 
last year at ny) years, and the mean age of the remarried at 48 years. 
On the present occasion it may be safely assumed that the Widows, one with 
another, are, after the twelve months’ space of time, now of the average age 
of 53 years, "and that the remarried are of the mean age of 49 years, 

‘The rate of remarriage over the whole duration of Widowhood may 
now be placed at something less than formerly prevailed, and may be ae at 


2 per cent. 
Concerning the Widows of Officers, of whom there have been 
placed on the Pension List altogether . : 207 
There have died out of this number (five being remarried) 35 
- And there are no longer in receipt of the Allowance iti 
There have remarried Y OSA. 
Of whom, as already stated, ‘there have died . : 5 
Accordingly there remain of remarried ladies Psa le, 


But of these Half Pensions are drawn by only Sreaae | 
The balance being no longer on the Pension List, viz. — 


7 So that the whole number withdrawn from the List is 54 
And there are in receipt of Allowance . ‘ 153 

Of whom are, as above mentioned, on a Moiety of the Pension . 20 

The remaining number being in receipt of the Full Pension 133 


The mean age of the Ladies drawing the Full Pension may now be taken 
at 53 years, and the mean age of the remarried at 46 years; after allowing in: 
both cases for the twelve months passed away. 

The annual charge for the Full Pensions of £38 10s, Si absgrode 

each to the 133. Officers’ Widows is ; 5,120 10 0 

And for the 20 Half Pensions drawn by the remarried 385 0 0 


The total yearly charge for the 153 Officers’ Widows 


’ Pensions being . £5,505 10 0 
Adding to this the yearly ‘charge for the 25 795 Widows 

and remarried already set forth, namely . : 28,161 0 0 
The total annual charge for the 2,948 Widows on oe ee 

Pension List will be found to amount to . ; . £33,666 10 0 


The second branch of the subject, comprising the provision for the” 
Orphan Children, falls now to be considered. 


The Orphan Children placed on the books to 31st 


December, 1873, were in number. , 5,090 

Of these there have died ; : A 650 

And Allowances have been discontinued to . . «, 4,129 
There have ceased to be chargeable therefore - .— $4,779 
And allowances continue to be granted to . 311 

_ In addition to this. ‘number there are in Boarding Tnstitu- 

tions . 4 : ‘ 77 

‘ And there are in the Victoria Asylum ; : : 74. 
, Making a total of . é : : : — 151 


After deduction of this re the remainder shows the 
number of Children chargeable at £5 16s. each, viz. 


5 . 160 

Of Special Cases there are 701 
But of whom there are non- chargeable, being in the Victoria 

.* Asylum... . 4 : ; : : : : 259 


Leaving chargeable . ; Meek rad AR at ie . ; 449 


BN 


And, as already mentioned, there are | chargeable in Boarding 


Institutions ‘ ’ rar aa ’ ‘ : 5 z 
The whole number of this class who are chargeable at the — 
rate of £17 10s. each being . tk ate F . ; 519 
The 160 Children at £5 16s. each create a yearly. £ s. d. 
charge of : ; ; ‘ a Peo Oe o 
And the 519 Children at £17 10s. each create a yearly © 
charge of : ‘ ; : 9,082 10 0 
For the 679 Children the total annual charge being . £10,010 10 0 


For Orricers’ CHILDREN 


There isa charge for 127 At the average rate of Le gh wake 
£19 each, amounting to 2413 0.0 
Also a charge for 34 (Orphans of other Wars), . 
at a similar rate of £19 A: 
each . J d d 646 0 
And a further charge for 172 Special Cases, where the 
—— __ allowance to each is £25 4,300 0 0 


o 


The total annual charge ' 
for the 333 Children of Officers being. £7,359 0 0 


Adding the yearly charge . 
for the 679 other Children, viz. « 40,018 25 0 


———— 


The whole charge for ae: 
the 1,012 Children is perannum . £17,369 10 0 


The third section of outgoing comprises a temporary outlay for Outfits, 
for relief in Sickness, and of disbursements for other miscellaneous objects. 
As on previous occasions this charge has been put’ at an expenditure of — 
£5,000 per annum. One half of this yearly outlay will probably have but a 
short duration of, say, five years; the other moiety will presently decrease 
with the diminishing charge occasioned by the Orphans of the ordinary class. 
There is also the charge for management, placed at £2,560, which in progress 
of. time will likewise be in course of diminution; but for the present the 
total charge for general purposes and management is placed at £7,560 per 
annum. 

The yearly charge for Widows and Remarried Women’s 

pensions having been taken at ; : ; . £33,666 10 0 
And the yearly charge for the Children at . . Leo tO.. O 
And the outgoing for sundries and management . i 7,560 0 0 


The total annual charge for all purposes is placed at_ . £58,596 0 0 


The resources at the disposal of the Patriotic Fund to meet the above- 
mentioned charges are of the following description :— 
There are £28,482 of Annuities for various terms: of years, and £17,446 
per annum of perpetual income. The Assets in question consist. of Govern- 
ment Annuities certain, valued on the basis of 4 per cent. terest at £178,780. 
Also of other guaranteed Securities valued at £143,255, and further of certain 
Railway Bonds and: Debentures valued at £293,293, the three classes of Assets 
forming together a corpus of £615,328. Where certain of the above-mentioned 
Securities returned interest after the rate of 4 per cent. they were, as in | 
previous instances, valued at par. Where certain other descriptions of Bonds 
and Debentures returned a higher rate of interest than 4 per cent. they have 
been valued on this occasion at the: prices’ stated in Wetenhall’s Stock and 
Share List for the 2nd January, 1874, the nearest date available for quotations. 
The Liabilities have been valued, as previously, at 4 per cent. interest. _ 
The laws of Mortality adopted on former occasions have been adhered to 
for the present Computations. : 
A valuation sheet of the Liabilities and Assets duly set forth under their 
different heads has been prepared in the usual form and is:-hereunto annexed, 


The various Securities possessed by the Fund are, as already stated, 
worth in ready money . : : £615,328 
The Liabilities of every description are valued at . ‘ 530,436 


£84,892 


. at stands to the “Credit of the ria therefore a 
- Surplus Balance of — . 


From this Surplus Balance ee falls to ‘ aad on the Oe 
which has hitherto governed the view to be taken of the position of the Fund, 
a Reserve of £53, 044, being a safeguard equal in amount to 10 per cent. of the 
Liabilities. The nett surplus which there is. disposable for general purposes 
is in amount £31,848. 

It is unnecessary perhaps to repeat the remark which has usually formed 
the conclusion of previous Reports, namely, that the Table which attempts to 
shadow out in some measure the future probable balances in each year 
between Income and Expenditure, and which is appended to this Report, is 
nothing more than a very general Estimate of the probable future decrease of 
p the annual charges. 

. ichibe a oat T am, Sir, 
Your faithful Servant, 


| ALEXANDER GLEN FINLAISON. 
W. H. Mugford, Esq. r ‘ 
Be Secretary to the Royal Commission of the Patriotic Fund. 


lst January, 1874. 


MEMORANDUM of ParriouLARs on which the SrareMENT 


CHARGE and Ixcomuz is founded. 


CHARGE. ’ 


1,228 Widows, at £14 per annum each 
commencing with 2 per cent. 


Temporary Charge for 
_ Abate for Remarriage 


Temporary Charge for 
Add Moiety of the above Rebate 


1,567 Remarried, at £7 per annum each 


2,795 Persons es 
Temporary Charge for 153 Widows of’ Officers ma 
Temporary Annual Charge for 2,948 Widows and Remarried Women 
Temporary Charge for 
i} Cena 


a 679 Children ne 


: Se 3): Wee ,, (Orphans of other Wars) 
> at £19 per annum each 
Sead 29 sien abel as Ws Special Cases at £25 


‘ 


Temporary Annual Charge for 1,012 Children 


Widows and Children 
Temporary Annual Charge for Extras ae 


as ne », for Management Bs = cae ay 
Total Annual Charge 4 
INCOME. 


~ Perpetuities.x—Turkish Government Bonds 
East India Debentures 
East India Stock Certificates 
Canada Bond: = * 
Great Indian Peninsular Sealey 
Great Western Railway 


North-Eastern Se 

North-Eastern Railway Dae Broek 
‘Great Eastern Rear Pe gras: 
London and Brighton i sae 


East India Railway Debentures 
ai Stock Certificates 


Perpetual Income 
' Terminable Annuities, expiring at various periods 
Other Dividends, expiring at various periods —.. se ee a ites 


"Terminable Income 


‘Total Income .. 


160 Children at £5 16 0 per annum each 
UP AO a0 oe 


127 Officers’ Children -at £19 we annum une 


per annum each . 


of the probable future — 


- £17,192 
344 


- £16,848 
£10,969 
. 172 
merida! TOWEL 


. £27,989 : 
5,505 


Se on £33,494 


eo _ £ 928 ‘ 
*s 9,083 


Pee iti 


£2,418 
} 646 
; 4,300 
7,359 
17,870 - 
s £50,864 
£5,000 
2,560 
7,560 
£58,494 
4 per cent. £1,784 
Dh has) ~ 8,480 
i / 240 
Erie 704 
1s eee 352 
gee 3,200 
fo eae 1,600 
de 800 
Ma ne 600 
he a 600 
disor e, 1,200 
BRA ae 2,886 
sc eitteet £17,446 
£26,402 
2,080 
£28,489 
gas £45,928 
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s SraTeMENT, from and after 1873 to the Year 1900, of the probable Tumporary and PERMANENT CHARGE on 1 


Parrtotic Funp; also the TerMINABLE and PERPETUAL Income available to meet the said Charge; and furth 
the Deficiency or Surplus of Income in each Year, as the case may he.» 


CHARGE. INCOME, 1 
YEAR|: Widows ioe an Temporary : | Termi-_ |Deficiency. “Income Surplus. “Tnoon 
. Widews Children, hela Moke. eee peti espena, we Penta Deine gre: 
randum. 
a ea re ne £ g £ £ £ £ £ £ & 
1874 | 33,494 | 17,370 | 50,864 | 7,560 | 58,424 || 28,482 | 17,446 | 45,928 | 12,496") 500 
1875 32,915 13,833 | 46,748 5,060 51,808 || 28,482 | 16,946 | 45,428 6,380 | 255 . 
1876 | 32,324 | 10,003 | 42,327 | 4,360 | 46,687 || 28,731 | 16,691 | 40,422 | 6,265 | 251 
1877 | 31,707 | 8,311 | 40,018 | 4,360 | 44,378 || 18,980 | 16,440 | 35,420 8,958 | 358 
1878 | 31,068 | 6,766 | 37,834 | 4,360 | 42,194 || 18,980 | 16,082 | 35,062 | 7,132 | 285 . 
1879 |°30,488 | 5,047 | 35,5385.| 4,360 | 39,895 || 18,980 | 15,797 | 34,777 |. 5,118 | 205_ 
1880 | 29,805 3,709 33,514 | 1,560 35,074 16,900 |. 15,592 | 82,492 | 2,582 |. 103 : * 
1881 | 29,090 | 2,663 | 31,753 | 1,560 | 33,313 || 16,900 | 15,489 | 32,389 924 37 . st 
1882 | 28,353 | 1,744 | 30,097 | 1,560 | 31,687 || 16,900 | 15,452 82,352 is i 695 28 
1883 | 27,587 | 1,197 | 28,784 |. 1,560 | 30,344 || 16,900 | 15,480 $2,880 so 2,036 81 
1884 | 26,861 761 | 27,622 | 1,560 | 29,182 || 16,900 15,561 32,461 te o 3,279 | 131 
1885 | 26,022 442 | 26,464 | 1,560 | 28,024 8,450 | 15,692 | 24,142 | 3,882 | 155 . 
1886 | 25,187 175 | 25,312 | 1,560 | 26 872 ae 15,537 | 15,537 | 11,3885 | 453 
1887 | 24,195 105 | 24,300 | 1,560 | 25,860 15,084 | 15,084 | 10,776 | 481 
1888 23 ,204 70 | 28,274 | 1,260 | 24,534 14,653 | 14,653 | 9,881 | 395 : . 
1889 | 22,177 35 | 22,212 |- 1,260 | 23,472 14,258] 14,258 | 9,214 | 368 ° - 
1890 21,117 17 | 21,134 | 1,260 22,594 13,890 | 13,890 | 8,504 340 
1891 | 20,018 20,018 | 1,260 | 21,278 13,550 | 13,550.) 7;728 | 309 : 
1892 | 18,897 18,897 | 1,260 | 20,157 18,241 | 13,241 | 6,916 | 277 : : 
1893 | 17,759 17,759 | 1,260 | 19,019 12,964 | 12,964 | 6,055°| 242 
1894 |'16,610 16,610 900 | 17,510 12,772 | 12,772 | 4,788) 180 . 
1895 | 15,457 15,457 900 | 16,3857 12,592 | 12,592 »765 | 151 . : 
1896 | 14,299 - 14,299 900 | 15,199 12,441 |.12,441 2,768:| 110 i Ne 
1897 | 13,138 13,138 900 | 14,038 12,831 | 12,831 | 1,707) 68 is ot 
1898 | 11,996 11,996 900 | 12,896 12,263 | 12,263 633 25 
- | 1899 | 10,884 5 10,884, 900 | 11,784 } |... 12,2388 | 12,238 os BS 454) 38 
} 1900 | 9,808 ee 9,808 900 | 10,708 ie 12,250 | 12,250 ao ae 1,542 62 
AIBA ORT Pl ea EU ES (PN, ART ead Ai ie. CAR ea Ds EC 


ALEXANDER GLEN FINLAISON, 
Actuary of the National Debt. 
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“ROYAL COMMISSION OF 


Account of Bienes and Paruenre between 


LEDGER e 
RECEIPTS. wouro. |. ok ules AMOUNT. 


To Amount of Interest received on— 

Per cent, £ 

£8,800 at 4 | Great Indian Peninsular ews! Com- 4 
pany’s Bonds é 


& 
& 


7 
~ 
ev) 
me 
a 
(Se) 
Oo 


eee 72,140 ,, 5 | East India Railway Stock Certificates dO 86s oad ” 
Piet $7,000 ,, 5 | East India Government 5 per Cent. De- 
benture Loan. i 2,138 15° 0 ” 
6,000 ,, 4 | East India 4 per Cent. Stock Cortificates 128,00 9 
80,000 ,, 4 | London and North-Western ees 
: ta Debentures de Genter é 1,578 6 8 “A i 
3 £0,000 ,, 44} Great Western Railway Rutodtess Pm ia 17: Wee hs Mee Cae 
" 40,000 ,, 4 | North-Eastern Railway Debentures “ 786 13 4 2 
20,000 ,, 4 | North-Eastern Railway Debenture Stock 893 138. 5 » ~ 
ee 65,600 ,. 4 | Anglo-Turkish Government Guaranteed eur 
je ; ' Bonds ° ° e e ° 1,290 2 8 ” 


{| 1048) 10-16 


5,000 ,, 6 | New Brunswick Government Debentures placed to Credit 
of General Account by Paymaster-General in error, belongs to Royal 
Victoria Patriotic Asylum, and transferred to that Account in the 


_ Half-Yearly Statement to December 1873 A A r 4 . | 30 14710 0 
“i Dividend on £4,949 3s. 5d. Consols . i ‘ : : s i 4 oe 730 «0 
To Amount received on Annuities, viz.— 
ANNUITY. TERMINABLE, Bs s. d. Loe 
£3,405 0 0 .. 5thJan, 1876) .. 20 years . 1,674 -2 6} 80 
6,097)0.00) f)) ABth Apr 1876" *.. 20°" | 8997. 13\10 fo" 


16,900 8 4 .. 5th Apr,1885 . 30 ,, . | 8,309 7, 6 ie 


. po, 960" 8 10 

uf ——__—__—] 23,333 4 8 

: t h { 

"To amount of Income Tax returned by Commissioners of Inland Revenue ; : 

(due in account for year 1872). , . , Sheets - | 80 ere 1,102 18 6} 

London and North-Western Railway Debentures oo off i : s oo oe 80,000 0 0 
Proceeds of sale of £19,800 Anglo-Turkish Government Guaranteed phones es sree nee 20,493. 0 0 
Cash for Iron Houses at Barnet . : ; ‘ : nities a . | 805 een hee 350 0 0 


£. |195,978 18 2} 


| Dr. _ Boys’ Scuoot Account. . 
es 3 ‘ LEDGER 
i RECEIPTS. . rouro,| AMOUNT. 
or anne | a eS 
To Balance from last Account . i i i : ; At nS F 3 A : 1,068 17 1 
‘ ee ees al ach 
», Interest on East India 4 per Cent. Debentures, £32,000 . . 5 786 18 41} 260 
4, Dividend on New 8 per Cent. Annuities, £19,131 3s. 10d. . 282 3.48 % ‘ 
» Amount of Income Tax returned by Commissioners of Inland Revenue 50 4 6 ” 
L119) car j 
2,187 18 8 
Roprievrz Funp Account. 
pear ee 
To Balance from last Account . enattace . Fs 3 ete) as , p . ‘ 250 180%, Vite 
POH Ss ENE Bs 0. 
. » Dividend on £8,838 8s. 4d. Consols . * é F 130277. & 
: i a Amount of Income Tax returned by Gomudaionard of teland Kavetian 6) 12.2 


ig "THE ‘PATRIOTIC FUND. 
_the Ist of January and the 30th of June, 1873, 


PAYMENTS. 


; 5 - Vea gin | & 8d. 
Balance Dr. on last Account to 31st December, 1872 « ‘ ° : : F 4386 7 0 
| uw 8. dy 
| ) By Amount of Allowances to Widows and Orphans—Navy. | 4,672 8 3] 41 
| ee gee * ¥ 6 Army. | 13,653. 6 4] 41 
an ee | eee sae ae pees Bee 18,325 14 7 
|| 4,» paid as percentage to Staff-Officers and others . 80 465 5 4 
|, | 2 Allowances to Widows and Orphans of Officers i : 92 4464 6 9 
} eae 53 3 - Special Cases 140 1,867 5 2 
|: ; iA Other Wars . | 160 325. 7°0 
| On redone of Royal, Victoria Patriotic Asylum for Boye a cana, 9 
” * Boys’ School (Barnet) : 
a re Admiral Fishbourne, Retiring Aeehee 268 
» Fe New Boys’ School 3 200 
For Riponses of Office, viz— ‘ Sy it Stix de 
Salaries—Office ; , F j Bee See sts OO Oken Lose Gail Ore 
j Salaries £41 10 9 
Inspectors of Schools) Fre nonses £0 96 } 42 0 38 | 265 
| Stationery and Printing... ‘ : : SL 17 "4 1 277 
Postage . i : ; : : 2 26 18 10 | 283 
Travelling ae : . A : f 10 8 2 286 
Ie Miscellaneous . : = : bore : 38:6, 9 
| LD eerie et 1,208 12 10 
}. 35,579 1 10 
"| By Balance.—At Bank of England (30th June, 1873). . | 30,233 11 4 
In the hands ‘of Local Authorities, for the payment) — 6 14 10 
‘of Allowances, to be yet accounted for 3 of 
Cash in Office. $ an ee : Ben TS ; A Oe 19-6 
30,328 5 8 
Balance due to War Office .. Re #8 . | 24,994 19 10 
Balance-Cr. . .| £5, 833 5 10 
| f Purchase of £16, 000 Great Eastern 44 per Cent. Railway Debentures .. 15,018 15 0 
Po 15,000 London and Brighton 44 per Cent. Debenture Stock : 16,055 38 6 
by 30,000 Hast India 4 per Cent. Railway Debentures fs 30,037 10 0 
iv $ 17,600 Canada 5 per Cent. Debentures . . : ; : es 18,868 15 0 
| : Balance Cr, . et 5,833 5 10 
| = Menem £ 195,278 18 2 | 
fie Bors’ Scuoon Accoun. , 
LEDGER 
PAYMENTS, otto, | AMOUNT. 
Ske, Seated 
| By Purchase of £2,079 18s. 10d. New 3 per Cent. Annuities . i 260 1,905 14 11 
3 Balance at Bank of England g 3 i i f t J & P > 982 3. 9 
Lh aoten da. ¢ 
} onan Funp Account. 
. BY she di 
By anions paid for Gratuities . Oth Pe Age nk, eke Ram Mn Te eS 250 8). '06:0 
| » Amount expended in Stationery and Printing Se STN wilh acy co ae aS beg 4 a 
Bh a Balance at Bank of England, . 3 mares ig ee Sass » 4 252 18 0 
pia: 7 £ 266 16 0 


Pe ad gta aU ating en ; Biel . otaess e Be 
EE ee ee 


3 a4 30° de Se a coe , APPENDIX 
Bee, ; ; “ ROVAL COMMISSION OF 
; Dr. Account of Rucuiprs and Payments between. 
RECEIPTS. uo, | AMOUNT. | AMOUNT, 
‘est Seer So: Be a 
Balance Cr. onlast Account . ae és : 3 ; { ‘ ae Rita eG 5,383 5 16 
To Amount of Interest received on— f 
Per cert. 
£8,800 at 4 | Great Indian Peninsular a Com-| £ 8. d. 
; pany’s Bonds . i. -|-478 16, 0 30 
pe 72,140 ,, 5 | Hast India Railway Stock Certificates Sah 80419 E 3 
Bp 87,000 ,, 5 | Hast India Government 5. per Cent. 
aad yt Debenture Loan : .|2,147 16 3 | +4, 
6,000 ,, 4. | Hast India 4 per Cent. Stock Certificates 118 10 0 Be ; : 
80,000 ,, 44 | Great Western Railway Debentures . {1,676 13 4 oF: - 
40,000 ,, North-Eastern Railway Debentures .| 789 1 6 " 


4 
45,800 ,, 4 | Anglo-Turkish Government Guaranteed : whe 
Bonds A - r 3 4 ot B04 ALO oe 


15,000 -,, 44 | Great Hastern Railway Debentures .| 393 4 11 % 


17,600 ,, 5 | Canada Government Debentures . .| 484 10 0 ES 
30,000 ,, 4 | Hast India 4 per Cent. weaatrNs Deben- 
tures . ‘ . . 592.10 0, be ‘ 
i lebih 8.011 1a 4 
Dividend on £4,949 3s. 5d. Consols . : 5 ; 5 i ‘ “ 30 73°6. 2 
To Amount received on Annuities, viz. -~ . 
ANNUITY. TERMINABLE. Vpat & 8. ah 
£3.405- 0 0..... Sth Jan., 1876 .... 20 years. |1,681 4 5} 30 


600% 010 44, Sth April, TSG. BO Se kas | S0NO a 
16,900 8-4 .. 5th April,1885.. ~.. 30, ./|8,844 11-8. 
eer RDF OBES. 


22:121 2 8 
To Amount of Income Tax returned by Commissioners of Inland Revenue | 30 ribs 5’ Mes 872 2 4) | 

3 Proceeds of Sale of £4949 3s. 5d. Consols . , - : ete) Fe be ey 4,558 16 11 
Anglo-Turkish Government Guaranteed Bonds paid off . . 2 ‘ a Cr eens ee 1200 6° 04 ¥ 
Rent of Silesia House, Barnet . - . “ i : ‘ pues 305 . nb ayes 37 40050 | 
, 
. 


£ | 3412217 4] 


Dr. f Bors’ Scuoon Account. 
‘; _ |LEDGER 
RECEIPTS. FOLIO. | AMOUNT. 
4 & 8. d. 
To Balance from last Account .. ‘ ge ane Niue : ; gaa Cra LD a CRS 282 3 9 
Be Sores: «ds 4 
» interest on East India 4 per Cent. Debentures, £32,000 é : x | 790 0 O S55 Ore qi 
», Dividend on New 3 per Cent. Annuities, £21,211 2s. 8d. . pple 314 3 10 .s ' 
»» Amount of Income Tax returned by Commissioners of Inland | 38. 3 
Revenue . P is . : . : if 1488 te 
ye | £| 142411 4 
RopriavEz Funp Account. 
‘ ee Sn 
“To Balance from last Account .  . Panett Mh ERIS MAS Daa ere a -952 138 0 
=e ae $s. a. : ; 
» Dividend on £8,838 8s. 4d. Copesiee « fi 130.18 Bi), + 9 
»» Amount of Incomo Tax SP ea by Commissioners be ieiaaa 48 <2 
Revenue ; peat i 185 6 74 


ns Sei SSE ous Te 
a RGR ne on ry 
PU es die Spoke a NR ae a 
Lie vig 4 + noreey eat \ 
| ree 
€ s 


“THE PATRIOTIC FUND. 


ae 


‘the Ist of July and the 31st of December, 1873. 


Cr. 
PAYMENTS, ‘ono, | AMOUNT. | AMOUNT. 
+ Boney as STR Bets 
pair Sage 6 
By Anoligt of Allowances to Widows and Orphans—Navy | 4,274 17 11 42, 
oo 12:866 10201 42 
} 17,141 8 0 
Ree paid as percentage to Staff-Officers and others. 4 80 454 1 4 
» Allowances to Widows and Orphans of Officers : : 92 3,813 11 9 
- awit? * ‘3 43 Special Cases 140 2,065 4 9 
Be we ck is * Other Wars 160 320 .0 4 
On Account of Royal Victoria Patriotic Asylum for Boys (Wandsworth) . 4,782 11 2 
= % Boys’ School (Barnet) A : : 113 2 2 
Ae » Admiral Fishbourne, Retiring Oeics 268 150 0 0 
x a New Boys’ School . 4 200 898 4 0 
| For ea ponees of Office, viz — iy Sade 
Salaries—Office . : 3 , ‘ 1020 12 5 | 271 
Salaries £41 10 9 e 
Inspectors of Schools jn poncos 10 6 \ 42, Vis 3|.265 
Stationery and Printing 84.3 2 | 277 
Postage ities : 4 : : d 30 17 0 } 283 
Travelling Expenses . : . . : 9. 0 38 | 286 
Miscellaneous 5 - . - - 67 13° 6 | 290 
1,254 7 7 
iA ny ae | Oe ee 
| Repaid to Royal Victoria Patriotic Asylum Account, interest received on 
ey Brunswick Government Debentures. Sce June half, 1873 147 10.0 
Baca hes 
By Balance.—At Bank of Fiswlawd (31st December, 1873) | 18,065 10 10 
In the hands of Local Authorities, for the i loegad 73 8 0 
of Allowances, to be yet accounted for 
Cash in Office . 5 ers, bok 51 15 10 | 314 
ay £18,190 14 8 
Balance due to War Office. « / 15,207 18 5 
Balance Cr. . - | £2,982 16 38 
Balance Cr. y tte ore an TS 2,982 16 3 
£| 34,192 17 4 
Bors’ Scuoot Account. | Cr. 
LEDGER i 
PAYMENTS. ar AMOUNT. 
So) tah Mids 
ie Purchase of £1,511 Os. 9d. New 3 per Cent. Annuities - 260 LO86n Mnung 
calcite: at Bankof England .  . . 7 38 3. 9 
| 2494 4 
) Roprievez Funp Account. 
is i f t £ &. d. 
By Balance at Bank of England , aa gen 250 387 19 7 
ie 
ns : £ 387 19 7 


—— : 


ROYAL ‘VICTORIA PATRIOTIC 


Miscellaneous - P : ° F 


Dr. f - Sraremenr of Recrrprs and Expenprrure | 
RECEIPTS. hae AMOUNT. 
| - ery 5 some 
To Balances on 81st Deceniber, 1872 :— A, 
At Bank of England: . : “ : ° , ‘ 
With Lady Superintendent . : : : “i 3 os 8910 4 
. 89 10 4 
Interest on :— 
Per cent, f é : 
£10,000 at, 6’) Adelaide and Gawler Town Railway Debentures ‘i63} 59 6 0 
- 80,000 ,, 6! Canadian Government i ; 885 0 0 
36,300 ,, 26 Pa a 4 LOTS 7-9 
26,100. ,, 5| New South Wales Government ds aca os 1,285 19 5 
9,700, 5 ” ” 2 » 1872-1898 475 9 1 
100 es gi x Credited short July WQS 
50,000 ,, 4] London and Greenwich Railway 9 x 1,968 15 0 
5,000 ,, 6] New Brunswick Government Guaranteed Bonds 148 2 6 
Transfer from General Account, being amount of Interest on New 
Brunswick 6 per Cent. Debentures paid i in error, 6 January 1873 147 10 0 
7,000 ,, 4 | New River Debentures . 187 18 ‘4 
New River Debenture Stock al 7,000 0 0 
a 4! ,, Dividend on same 1d G08 
Consols : : : "OT «Bo 
Proceeds of Sale of £1, 092 0s. 8d. Sone i a 1,000 0 0 14,829 3 7 
To Amount of Income Tax returned by Commissioners of Inland Revenue 289 15 0 
Transferred from General Account, viz.— * ss s 1,504 3 10 
Gratuity withheld from a Pupil-Teacher . eek : 2 - ye Sie 
; 1,796 8 10 
Proceeds of Sales on account of — 
Clothing (Rags, &c.) : . : : ° ‘ 2 | 448 ei he toes 
56 
Farm Produce ‘ x : i . ee ‘ 88 OPT ate 
i{ 129 
Fuel and Light  . ‘ ; ; 157 019 0 
Returned on Carriage of Horse 3 ‘ : ie 159 2. 0 @ 
125° 52°96 


250 711 


ASYLUM. FOR mis. 


- between Ist on and 31st December, 1873. | ie 


’ EXPENDITURE. .. pate sate AMOUNT. 
& sd. 
Balance repaid H. M. Paymaster-General from last year , $32 138 6 
By Payments on account, viz. :— £ 4 
Rent of Railway Slopes .o sw we we | 2 
Building Repairs, including Lodges, Residence, Heat:ng 
Apparatus, and Engine Repairs”. ' A é “ 924 eas ng 
be Purchase of £6,300 Canada 6 per Cent. Bonds . < ° 6,914 5 0 
ASYLUM. i 
Furniture, including Repairs. : : 2 ° « | 198 338 
Stationery, Books, and School Materials. 5 é e132 74. 
Provisions and Water . : : P : ; - | 129 2,794 
Pee ee Se Sl aagt 4 ot 949 
Fuel and Lighting . ; . ; 4 : . > |-159 971 
Medicines, Medical Comforts, and Necessaries’ . : : \ re } 48 
Salaries and Wages ; = ° ‘ ei at fs 1,785 
Tnsurance and Taxes AA thee F E : A i 89 241 
Washing. ; ; ; : 3 ° - , i } 54 
Postage Dy eet F F - - . =, 106 19 
Travelling, . aN : : E 5 . Shs 68 34 
Carriage  ... . p ar eirints ee : Se ie): 26 
Treats for Children et . ; z - 99 21 
Gratuities, Rewards, and Prizes ° : A . - | 109 5 
Miscellaneous. : é s “ é J 2 eniobag 448 
7,907 16 3. 
FARM AND GARDEN. 
Implements, Garden Tools, and Repairs. 2 : - | 36 35 
Cattle . . . . . . . * . ° 56 31 4 
_ Food for Catile . A : 2 < “ : - | 107 251 9 3 
Soil, Seed, and Manure . : LP ee aaa Ae aan ths ae 6 15 ll 
Harness ‘ : : : : : I ; a ERS IS °6 
‘ 32610 & 
| By Balance with Lady Superintendent Se ae . . | 7416 1 
Balance due to H. M. Paymaster-General Sit oS tae | OGe laa 29 
Balance Or. " de fR8-.1 4 r 
Balance Cr. . 3 ne bi patos 8 1 4 
ane ot sey ERS 10,015 10 8 


"APPENDIX 


oe | etait ea OF rs A CAPTAIN” RELIEF 
Dr, | _ Srarement of Receipts and EXPENDITURE 
RECEIPTS. , AMOUNT. 
: ’ eB . 4 s 8. d. 
Interest and Dividends received, viz.— oy 
Per cent. ima... Cs 
£13,900 at 5 | On Canada Inscribed Stock : . Pe 5 “ . 341 14 2 a“ 
11,000 ,, 5 | On Madras Railway Stock 3 ‘ . . Saas 270 8 4 
13,100 ,, 5 | On New South Wales Bonds 1888-1900 : % A «| > 8299 0 10 
3.100 ,, 34| On Metropolitan Consolidated Stock .  . 1°36 a? et BaF 0 987 10 4 
' e 
Balance Dr; ae por Contra’ = << oes We Ww oF) a ets 3,695 11. 3 
NE i ee eee 
APPENDIX © 
, “CAPTAIN” RELIEF 
+ Srarement of RucErpts and EXPENDITURE 
ke RECEIPTS. AMOUNT. — 
4 5 
pee d, 
x Interest and Dividends received, viz.— . me ‘ 
- Per cent, ; £ 8. d, 
£13,900 at 5 | On Canada Inscribed Stock A eas 3 3 P 348 3° 2 
11,000 ,, 5 | On Madras Railway Stock ; eee ; ; yeas eae J 
18,100 ,, 5 | On NewSouth Wales Bonds, 1888-1900 x . é : 323 8 1 | 
3,100 ,, 34} On Metropolitan Consolidated Stock . a 2 : SA i ee 
96418 3 
Proceeds of Sale of £8,100 Metropolitan Consolidated Stock .. .. =. Z ; as 2975 8" 6 
4, a 1,985 Canada Inscribed Stock-.  . 3 ay 2 2 x i 2,024 9 0 
Donation per National Provincial Bank of England, Portsea Branch- . > «tt : - cares ‘a 
To amount of Income Tax returned by Commissioners of Inland Revenue. : : { 54 11 
‘Balance Dr. as per Contra ate : Vie aes : oo tise) ea e 


‘ | | ee abies £ wt 6,202.14 


‘FUND ACCOUNT, ~ 
between Ist January and 30th June, 1873. 


Cr. 


EXPENDITURE. 


j +-Balance Dr. on last Account - a X | . 


_ Amount of Allowances paid to Widows, Orphans, and Relatives 


_ Paid as Percentage to Staff-Officers of Pensioners . 


Office Salaries ; 3 SPs, g i a < c 


Cash at Bankof England = «we 
Due to War Office . 7 F . . a piite . 


fBadands Dr. s 2 - F » 3 . 


£ 83) sd 
1,645 3 0 
5,340 14 3 
3,695. 11.3 


AMOUNT. 


£ Sands 
2,068 14 9 


2,513 2 0 
76 410 
30 0 0 


4,688 1 7 


G—continued. 


f 


——- s 


FUND ACCOUNT. 
between Ist July and 31st December, 1873. 


EXPENDITURE. 


Balance Dr. on last Account . teas 
Amount of Allowances paid to Widows, Orphans, and Relatives . 
Paid as Percentage to Staff-Officers of Pensioners ‘ . 


Office Salaries : 4s Ay : Ma ate é : 5 


Cer Pank ef Ungien® <4 go YO ee ied 
Due to War Office . Bet 3 . A A : : 2 


Balance Dr. e ° ° ° R e . e 


£0 isd ods 
555 10 1 
4 foe Wy ies 


272 7 0 


£ 


AMOUNT. 


Sy Bie de 


3,695 11 3 
9,411 15 11 
75 611 
110 0 0 


6,292 14 1 


APPENDIX 1H. 


Resprcrine TH! PRoposar TO ESTABLISH A Royal Navan 
Rewer Founp. 
United Service Club, Pall Mall, 
London, 15th March, 1873. 
SIR, SNe 


Fund,” held at the Royal Naval College at Portsmouth, on January 5th, 1872, 
and presided over by the Commander-in-Chief, Admiral Sir James Hope, G.C.B., 
the report of Proceedings of the Managing Committee; which was approved 
and adopted, contained amongst other matters the following paragraphs :— 


“(17.) Admiral Ryder and Captain Field, R.N., have been appointed Members 
“ of the Executive Committee of the Patriotic Fund, to assist in the administration 
“‘ of the ‘Captain’ Relief Fund, and it has been arranged that the Commander-in- 
“ Chief at Portsmouth shall nominate other Officers from time to time to supply their 
“ places should they be unable from circumstances to discharge their duties. 


-« (18.) The Managing Committee have acted upon the instructions conveyed _ 


“to them at the General Meeting of 23rd May last, whereby they were desired to 
“submit a proposition to the Commissioners for treating any balance that may 
hereafter arise as a Royal Naval Relief Fund, and to request them to receive any 
“ subscriptions or donations which may hereafter be tendered to them on account 
“thereof, the amounts to be invested, and the interest thereon as received to be 
“ applied as explained further on; and they have much pleasure‘in reporting that 
“at their interview in London, on the 20th December last,..with the Executive 
* Committee of the Patriotic Fund, the proposition was duly laid before them, and 
“the Committee expressed their readiness to meet the wishes of the General 
« Committee of the ‘ Captain’ Relief Fund in the manner proposed. The object of 
“such a Fund would be to relieve cases of distress arising amongst the Widows, 
“ Children, and Parents of Officers, Seamen, and Marines of the Royal Navy 
“ generally ; and it is believed that if steps were taken to make the existence of such 
“a Fund generally known, many benevolent persons would gladly contribute to it, 
“and thus obviate the necessity of future appeals to the public for assistance.” 


2. The following Resolution was then duly passed: by the General 
Committee :— ; 


“ That this Meeting has heard with pleasure of the proposal to 
“ establish a Royal Naval Relief Fund, under the management of the 
‘«* Commissioners of the Patriotic Fund,,and. it hereby desires to strongly 
“commend this important subject to the favourable consideration, 
“ sympathy, and support of the P 


“in particular.” 


3. As the representatives, therefore, of the General Committee of the 


“Captain” Relief Fund, charged with the responsibility of carrying out their 
views on this subject as far as possible, it becomes our duty to draw your 
attention, as the head of Her Majesty’s Navy, to a difficulty which at present 
hinders the Royal Commissioners from entertaining the proposition for the 
establishment of a Royal Naval Relief Fund, so earnestly pressed upon their 
attention. 

We subjoin the extract from their last Report bearing upon this question : 


«(20.) At a General Meeting of subscribers held at Portsmouth, it was decided 
“ that, in the event of there being hereafter any balance, it is to be considered as a 
“ Royal Naval Relief Fund,* to be applied in the relief of cases of distress arising 
“ amongst the Widows, Children, and Parents of Officers, Seamen, and Marines of the 
“ Royal Navy generally, and an earnest desire was expressed that we would consent 
“ to receive subscriptions or donations to a Royal Naval Relief Fund, as it was believed 
“ that on the existence of such a Fund being generally known, and that its adminis- 
“tration was in the hands of your Majesty’s Commissioners, many benevolent persons 


* Vide Report of Royal Commissioners of Patriotic Fund, 1872. 


Ar the final Meeting of the General Committee of the “‘ Captain’ Relief — 


ublic generally, and the Naval Service » 


sede © ary 


_ “would gladly contribute ‘to it, and thus obviate the necessity of future appeals to 
“the public for assistance in any special emergency. The Managing Committee of 
‘the ‘Captain’ Fund, in carrying out the instructions of the General Meeting to 
pring this proposal under our notice, strongly advocated the establishment of such a 
«Fund, After careful consideration, we decided that we could not comply with this 
“ request, as we did not feel that we had authority to receive subscriptions towards a 
“new Fund, to be styled the ‘ Royal Naval Relief Fund.’ ” 


4, We have no reason to believe that the Royal Commissioners, as a body, 
will have any objection to their powers being enlarged to the extent indicated in 
the foregoing extract, but they, of course, will not take the initiative in seeking 
such an enlargement, nor is it expected or desired. that they should invite 
subscriptions to sucha Fund. 


5. During our service as Extra Members of the Executive Committee of 
the Patriotic Fund, we have been forcibly impressed with the great and peculiar 
advantages afforded by the wide-spread machinery employed by the Royal 
Commissioners in the disbursement of the Funds intrusted to their care, and we 
are most anxious that such machinery, invaluable as it has already proved itself 
to be in the administration of the “ Captain” Relief Fund, should for the future 
be equally available for dealing with other cases of distress of an exceptional 
character. 


.6. Sums of money have frequently been subscribed for the relief’ of 
Widows and Orphans of Naval Officers, Seamen, and Marines, who have lost 
_ their lives in action or by drowning, eg., the cases of H.M. Ships “ Orpheus,” 
“Bombay,” ‘‘ Racehorse,” d&c.,. and such sums incur great risk of being 
wasted or misapplied, because there is no recognised machinery by which they 
can be safely distributed, and no continuing trust. Subscriptions have, con- 
sequently, often been parcelled out in lump sums, and have done, in many 
cases, more harm than good. 

The Staff-Officers of Pensioners, who act as Almoners under the Royal 
Commissioners in all parts of the country, are admirably adapted for the duty 
of exercising that personal supervision over the recipients of relief so neces- 
sary under such circumstances, and there is no other machinery that can be 
relied on. | 


7. We feel confident that, as soon as it-became known that the Royal 
Commissioners were empowered to distribute a Royal Naval Relief Fund, 
donations, bequests, and subscriptions would be rapidly paid into it.. One of us 
already holds the promise of a friend to pay £1,000 into such Fund the instant 
-it is started. . 

Its establishment would also tend greatly to popularise the service; and 
we are satisfied that every man and officer would gladly subscribe at least a 
day’s pay annually towards it. : 


8. It should be borne in mind that the Royal Commissioners have already 
accepted the responsibility of distributing any balance that may hereafter 
arise from the “Captain” Fund amongst distressed relatives of Officers, 
Seamen, Marines, &c. | 

We are therefore merely seeking to add to such balance other moneys that 
may be obtained from time to time, and so constitute a Pérmanent Fund. 
Relief could then be promptly given to Widows and Orphans and others in 
distress, and the necessity of their having to seek assistance from the parish 
(whereby their self-respect and independence are in danger of being forfeited) 
would be obviated. , ~ 


9. Some persons are of opinion that the Fund proposed should be called 
the “ Naval and Military Relief Fund,” the moneys merely being kept distinct. 
It is not, however, within our province to make such a suggestion; our 
duty is simply to lay before you a plain statement upon: the question as it now 
stands, and respectfully to solicit your assistance towards obtaining from Her 
_ Majesty the Queen such an enlargement of the powers of the Royal Com- 
“missioners as will enable them to receive and disburse, according to their own 
rules and regulations, any moneys that may be tendered to them on behalf of a 
Royal Naval Relief Fund. . : 


10. In making? this submission and request, we beg to state that we 


”» 


represent the unanimous feeling of the late General Committee of the “Captain 
Relief Fund, and, we feel confident, that also of the Naval Service generally. 
We have, &e., | 
A. P. RYDER, Vice-Admiral, 
EK, FIELD, Captain, R.N., 
Members of the Executive Committee 
of the Patriotic Fund 
jor purposes of the Captain” Relief Fund. . 
(Approved) J. HOPE, Admiral, OSE te - 
and late President of the General . 
Committee of the “ Captain” Relief Fund. 
To The Right Honourable 


G. J. GOSCHEN, M.P., 
First Lord of the Admiralty. 


APPENDIX I. 


Admiralty, 22nd April, 1873. 
SIR iii 
’ Tam commanded by my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to 
transmit to you herewith, for the information of Mr. Secretary Cardwell, a 
proposal from Vice-Admiral Ryder and Captain Field, R.N., members of the 
Executive Committee of the Patriotic Fund for the purposes of the “ Captain ” 
Relief Fund, for the establishment of a permanent Royal Naval Relief Fund, 
the object of which would be to relieve cases of distress arising amongst the 
Widows, Children, and Parents of Officers, Seamen, and Marines of the Royal 

Navy. rious Ne ellen est i : 
: a My Lords are disposed to entertain the proposed scheme, and they 
would be glad if the Commissioners of the Patriotic Fund would inform them 
if they entertain any objection to it. | : 


Tam, &c., 
ROBERT HALL. 

The Under Secretary of State, 

War Office. ene a 


APPENDIX. J. 


War Office, 1st May, 1873. 
SIR, Shean Shean et ale ; 
Iam directed by the Secretary of State for War to transmit to you, 


with a view to its being laid before the Commissioners of the Patriotic Fund, 


the accompanying letter from the Admiralty, enclosing a proposal from Vice- 
Admiral Ryder and Captain Field, R.N., for the establishment, under the 
management of the Commissioners of the Patriotic Fund, of a permanent 
Royal Naval Relief Fund, with the object of relieving cases of distress arising 


amongst the Widows, Children, and Parents of Officers, Seamen and Marines © 


of the Royal Navy, and I am to request that you will state to the Commissioners 
that Mr. Cardwell would be glad to be favoured with their opinion of the 
suggestion. ; iY Si ae 
IT am at the same time to acquaint you, for the information of the Com- 
missioners, that the machinery by which they have hitherto disbursed their 
‘Relief Funds, viz., the Staff-Officers of Pensioners, is about to be materially 
interfered with by proposed changes in Army Organization. Hy spnui 
| Ihave the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
RALPH THOMPSON, 
: W. H..Mugford, Esq. 
3, St. Martin's Place, Trafalgar Square. . 
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APPENDIX K. 


To accompany Letter of March, 1873. 
ResPectine THE ADMINISTRATION oF A Royat Navai Rewer Founp. 


(1.) The following is an outline sketch of a Scheme for the Relief of the 
Relatives of Officers, Seamen, Royal Marines, &c., who may die whilst 
employed in Her Majesty’s Service, which the proposers of a General 
‘Naval Relief Fund hope may be founded and: carried out, under the 
Administration of the Royal Commissioners of the Patriotic Fund. 


This sketch has been drawn up by desire, in order that the work 
mes proposed to be undertaken by the Commissioners may be more 
clearly understood. 

-_. Jt must be borne in mind that nothing can be carried out without 
the sanction of the Commissioners; and further, the proposers beg 
to state that all the rules and regulations now in force in the 
administration of the Patriotic Fund would probably be adopted 
for the General Naval Relief Fund, excepting in so far ag the - 
provisions in this sketch may differ therefrom. 

It would, however, probably be deemed advisable to strengthen 
the Naval element on the Executive Committee of the Patriotic 


Fund. ; 


(2.) On the Royal Commissioners signifying their willingness to undertake 
the duty of administering a Relief Fund, as proposed, it would be 
expedient to convene a Meeting of Naval Officers, in order to bring the 
question fully before the service. 


Officers and Men would then be invited to become Annual 
Subscribers to the Fund, and the public generally could also be 
appealed to. Well-established Bankers would be appointed, to 
whom subscriptions could be paid, and on the deposit account in 
their hands reaching, say £1,000, such sum would be paid over to 

_ the Royal Commissioners for investment. Jt is proposed that all 
donations should be invested, and the interest only disbursed in 
relief to sufferers, but that yearly subscriptions should be available 
for the general purposes of the Fund. 


__(8.) PERSONS TO BE RELIEVED. 


Until sufficient Funds have been received, it is proposed not to con- 
sider the cases of the relatives of Officers, but to consider only those of 
Seamen, Marines, &c., who may die on active service, giving the 
preference to the relatives of those who may lose their lives in action, 
or from falling from aloft, or from drowning, &c. ; 

When the Fund is sufficiently well-established, the cases of the © 

relatives of Officers might be considered, and small pensions or 

' gratuities awarded in special instances to supplement those granted by 
the Admiralty. 


Relief to be awarded in the following order :— 


1. Orphans. (Father and Mother both dead.)- 
2. Widows with Children. 
3. Widows without Children. | 
A, Relatives of Unmarried Men. 
Relief under this last head being specially confined to 
aged parents, dependent on their lost sons for 
support. 


er As TO. THE AEG AND BeteweD or Rector TO BE Granren, | 


The money to be paid monthly on the system followed by the Patriotic Ny 
Fund, and the sums not to exceed the Hague. Mos granted to! the Russian 
War Widows and Children. 


_ First, As to Class sa Orphans (Father A Mosior both ica 


‘The allowance to the person who may have the charge of the Orphan 
children is not to exceed the amount that would “be granted to a 
Widow (for herself and children). | 


‘The Orphans, moreover, to be removed as soon as possible to Schools 
and Orphanages, The boys to be maintained till, 14 years of age, 

- and the girls till 16; then placed out as share as pen and given 
an outfit. 


Second, As to Class IL., 7. ¢., Widows with Children. 


The Widows to be granted Half Pensions (on the Russian War scale) 
until 45 years of age or past work, then full allowances till death, 
with the usual increase after 60 years of age. Full allowances 
might, however, be allowed at first, and in special cases. The 
Greenwich Hospital Gratuities would probably be handed over to the 
Hxecutive Committee for distribution. oe 


~ In case of Marriage, 


An amount of money, not exceeding, say, a year’s allowance, to be 
granted as a bonus or outfit; but from that time all relief from the 
‘Fund to cease. 


It is clearly to be understood, that a Widow who re-marries has no 
claim on the Fund on the death of her as asa unless that 


~ i 


husband had a claim thereon. ar 


Children to be granted the present Paaoue Fund aeeaidies and to 
be encouraged to enter Schools and a ech ; to be maintained as 
the Orphans mentioned under Class I 


In case of Marriage of Widow, 


The allowance for the children to continue if judged requisite. Payment 
for children, however, to be always subject to their proper education. ate 


Third, As to Class IIT., 2. e., Widows without children. 


The same rules will hold good for Widows without children as. for 
Widows with children, excepting that their claims for full allowances 
at first could not be so great. 


Fourth, As to Class IV., 7. ¢., Relatives of “ Unmarried”’ ree 


This relief to be specially confined to aged parents dependent on their 
lost sons for support. 


, 


The allowance to a Mother, or to a Father and Mother (supposing both 
were alive) is not to exceed the amount that would be granted to. 
the Widow of the person lost, supposing him to have been married. 


A re-marriage to be dealt with as the re-marriage of a Widow. 


Members of. 


the Executive Committee AP. RYDER, Vice-Admiral. 


of Patriotic Fund : 
for the Purposes of the K. FI ELD, Captain, R.N. 


“ Captain” Relief Fund. ‘ 3 

. April 17th, 1873. 

The Leight Honble. G. J. Goschen, M.P., 
_ §e. Se. k 
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